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Whex,  now  two  years  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  several 
fiiends,  I  undertook  the  translation  of  Professor  Hermann's 
*  Elements  of  Physiology,'  I  was  actuated  by  the  convic- 
tion, shared  in  by  nearly  all  teachers,  that  an  urgent  need 
existed  for  an  English  text-book  which  should  represent 
the  actual  state  of  the  science.  It  appeared  to  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  text-book  on  Physiology  existed  in 
any  European  language  at  once  so  concise,  comprehensive, 
and  philosophical  as  the  work  which  I  now  introduce  to 
the  English  reader,  and  I  therefore  undertook  its  transla- 
tion. 

During  the  progress  of  my  task,  which  a  multiplicity 
of  occupations  caused  to  be  a  more  protracted  one  than 
I  had  anticipated,  my  early  convictions  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  have  steadily  deepened. 

The  very  condensed  style  of  the  whole  work,  the 
immense  number  of  facts  brought  together  under  every 
section,  and  the  constant  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Author  that  the  reader  is  possessed  of  varied  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon  which  Physiology  is 
based,  may  tend  to  dismay  the  student  who  brings  to  its 
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study  but  a  scanty  preliminary  education  or  a  lukewara 
zeal,  but  this  is  a  result  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  anj 
author  who  treats  his  subject  in  a  thorough  manner 
The  conviction  is,  fortimately,  growing  every  day  that  i 
thorough  knowledge  of  Physiology  is  of  primary  import 
ance  to  the  medical  man,  and  the  science  is  now  beinj 
earnestly  studied,  for  its  own  sake,  by  many  who  are  no 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine. 

With  the  increased  facilities  which  are  now  affordec 
in  our  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  studying  phy 
siology  as  every  experimental  science  should  be  studied 
a  more  thorough  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  thai 
nas  usually  been  attempted  in  our  text-books  become 
desirable  and  expedient,  and  therefore  I  beheve  tha 
by  students  the  present  work  will  be  received  as  favourabl; 
as  it  has  been  by  those  teachers  who  have  long  knowi 
it  in  its  original  German  dress. 

After  much  hesitation  and  many  doubts  I  decide( 
not  to  annotate  the  text,  for  had  explanatory  notes,  of  th 
nature  of  conamentaries  with  illustrations,  been  added  t( 
it,  as  I  once  intended,  its  appearance  would  have  been  sti] 
longer  delayed,  and  the  work  would  have  been  materiall; 
altered  in  character — it  would  have  ceased  to  be  Hei 
mann's  Physiology. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  critical  reader  that  in  th 
execution  of  such  a  work  a  great  responsibiUty  rests  wit 
the  translator,  who  in  dealing  with  some  subjects  whia 
have  never  been  fully  treated  of  in  his  own  language  i 
necessarily  compelled  to  introduce  new  expressions,  whic 
thenceforward  will  probably  find  a  place  in  the  scientifi 
nomenclature  of  the  language. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  th 
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pMolc^cal  or  scientific  grounds  for  the  English  equiva- 
lents which  I  have  employed  in  the  translation  of  certain 
little-used  or  even  new  words  which  occur  in '  the 
German  text,  or  of  common  words  which  acquire  a  special 
meaning  from  the  context ;  to  a  few  of  these  I  shall,  how- 
ever, refer. 

*  Auslosende  Kraft,'  the  term  employed  by  Professor 
Hermann  to  express  a  force  which  removes  any  hindrance 
or  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic 
energy,  has  been  translated  '  Uberating-force,'  and  con- 
sistently '  Auslosung '  has  been  rendered  by  the  word 
*  Uberation.'  My  friend  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  F.E.S., 
strongly  advised  me,  though  after  the  first  sheets  of  the 
work  had  passed  through  the  press,  to  adopt  the  term 
'  discharging-force '  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  ex- 
pression, and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  term  '  dis- 
charging '  is  used  in  English  in  an  analogous  sense,  in 
many  cases  where  a  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic. 
energy  is  effected,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  discharge  of 
a  gun,  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  &c. 

'  Vorstellung '  has  been  generally  rendered  by  the 
English  equivalent '  consciousness,'  or  '  states  of  conscious- 
ness/    '  Seele '  has  been  translated  b  y*  mind.' 

The  word  '  Leistung '  has  received  several  different 
meanings  according  to  the  context,  being  rendered  by 
•function,'  'act,'  'activity,'  or  'energy.'  This  latter  meaning 
has  actually  been  applied  to  the  title  of  Part  11.  of  the 
work,  where '  Die  Leistungen  des  Organismus '  has  been 
paraphrased,  *  The  Activities  or  Energies  of  the  Body.'  I 
feel  confident  that  the  scientific  reader  will  acknowledge 
this  to  be  the  most  intelligent  equivalent  for  the  title  of 
that  division  of  the  work  which  deals  with  those  processes 
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in  which  potential  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy,  and  in 
which  their  conversion  is  the  most  prominent  phenomenon. 

In  the  exposition  of  Fechner's  psycho-physical  law  I 
have  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  '  Schwel- 
lenwerth/  the  term '  Uminal  intensity,'  which  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  which  appeared  to  me  a 
more  Uteral  and  more  happy  rendering  than  'initial 
intensity,'  which  I  had  adopted. 

In  the  sections  on  voice  and  on  hearing  the  nomen- 
clature used  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  EUis  in  his  translation 
of  Professor  Helmholtz's  work,  'On  the  Sensations  of 
Tone.' 

In  the  accomplishment  of  my  task  I  liave  been  greatly 
aided  by  several  friends,  some  of  whom  have  contributed 
translations  of  portions  of  the  book,  whilst  others  have 
given  me  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  I  have,  in  the  first 
place,  to  express  my  obligations  to  my  friend  and  pupil, 
Mr.  John  Priestley,  Piatt  Physiological  Scholar  in  Owens 
College,  for  very  great  help  in  the  actual  translation  and 
revision  of  many  important  sections.  I  have  to  make  the 
same  acknowledgment  to  my  fi-iend  Dr.  JuUus  Dreschfeld, 
Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  Owens  College,  and  to  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson,  F.K.S.,  the  latter  of  whom  has  contri- 
buted the  whole  of  the  physiological  division  of  the  section 
on  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  in  Chapter  X. 

To  Mr.  Liebreich  I  am  indebted  for  having  revised 
that  section  of  the  physiology  of  Vision  which  deals  with 
the  Horopter.  Lastly,  I  have  to  thank  my  firiend  Dr. 
Klein,  F.E.S.,  for  having  made  several  important  sugges- 
tions in  the  translations  of  the  sections  on  Development, 
in  Chapter  XTT. 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  task  as 
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carefully  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  am  aware  that  numerous 
errors  must  of  necessity  be  found  in  the  translation  of  a 
work  vrhich  deals  in  so  technical  a  manner  with  the  details 
of  many  sciences,  and  which  in  a  short  compass  embraces 
many  facts  and  quotes  many  authorities.  For  these 
errors  I  have  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 


AKTHUE    G'AMGEE. 


Thc  Ow£Ns  Colixos,  Maitchebier: 
October^  1S75. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

Phtsiologt  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  normal  processes 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  living  hodies  or  organisms  of  plants 
and  animals.     The  processes  which  are  chs^racteristic  of  living 
beings,  and  whose  sum  constitutes  life,  may  he  classified  as 
orderly  changes    of  (1)  their  chemical  constituents;  (2)  the 
forces  which  work  within  them;   and   (8)  their  form.     For- 
merly an  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  peculiar  processes 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  animal  organism,  by  supposing  it 
to  be  endowed  with  properties  special  to   it,  and  heritable, 
depending  on  a  supposed  '  vital  forced    This  vague  conception 
has,  however,  been  abandoned  since  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature 
have  been  discovered  to  preside  over  the  most  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated processes  of  life,  and  especially  since  the  application 
to  the  organic  world  of  a  great  principle  of  modem  science  has 
taught  us  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  changes  in  the 
matter  and  the  forces  of  organised  beings.     Eelying  upon  this 
knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  forces  of  living  are  the  same  as 
those  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  that  they  obey  the  same  laws, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  possible  to  explain 
the  hitherto   incomprehensible   phenomena  of  living  beings, 
particularly  their   morphological  processes,   by  physical   and 
chemical  laws.     This  conception  possesses,  quite  apart  from  its 
probability,  the  great  merit  of  introducing  into  the  study  of 
organic  natiu-e  more  precise  views  and  more  accurate  research, 
^  although  it  has  not  been  rigidly  proved,  will,  in  the  present 
work,  tacitly  underlie  the  exposition  of  the  processes  of  the 
hTunan  organism. 

The  human  body,  like  that  of  every  other  animal,  is  an 
organism  in  which,  by  the  chemical  changes  of  its  constituent 
parts,  |>o(en<wii  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy. 


2  INTRODUCTION. 

These  chemical  changes  depend  on  the  presence,  within  the 
organism,  of  energy-yielding  substances. 

The  greater  number  of  the  chemical  operations  which  occur 
in  the  living  body,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  the  mani- 
festation of  kinetic  energy,  are  oxidations,  or  decompositions 
which  depend  on  oxidation;  nevertheless,  there  are,  in  all 
probability,  other  processes  which  are  so  accompanied.  The 
energy-yielding  material  of  the  organism  is  chiefly  represented, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  oxidizable  (organic)  combinations  ;  on  the 
other  by  free  oxygen. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  simple  oxidation : 

Xanthine  Oxygen  Unc  acid 

An  example  of  a  decomposition  depending  on  oxidation  is : 
C^HgOj      +      3  0a      «=     -CaH^Oj      +      2  00j      +      2  H^O 

Butyric  acid  Oxygen  Acetic  acid  Carbonic  add  Water 

The  foUowint^  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  other  decompositions 
occurring  in  the  body,  and  which  are  associated  with  a  manifestation  of 
kinetic  energy : 

a.  Simple  decompositions,  e.g. 

(1)  c.H,A  -  2  0,n.o, 

Sugar  Lactic  acid 

(2)  C,H„0,   -   2  0,11,0   +    2  CO, 

Sugar  Alcohol         Carbonic  acid 

h.  Hydrolytic  decompositions,  in  which  a  body  splits  up  after  combinmg 
with  the  elements  of  water : 

C.,H„oO,  +  3  H,0  -  3  0„H«0,  +  C,H.O, 

Stearin  Water  Stearic  acid  Glycerin 

Every  act  of  the  organism  must  diminish,  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  the  energy-yielding  store  which  it  contains.  As  the 
products  of  the  chemical  changes,  even  when  they,  in  the  first 
place,  have  definite  purposes  to  fulfil  in  the  body,  are  ultimately 
thrown  oflF  from  it ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  reconversion  of  these 
products  into  the  substances  from  which  they  were  originally 
derived  would  require  the  expenditure  of  as  much  energy  as  is 
generated  during  the  process  of  decomposition,  it  follows  that 
a  restitution  of  energy-yielding  substances  can  only  take  place 
from  without.  It  is,  therefore,  essential,  in  order  that  the  or- 
ganism should  continue  to  exist,  that  it  be  continuously  supplied 
with  free  oxygen  and  oxidizable  substances.  The  latter  are 
called  the  organic  conatvtuenta  of  food. 
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In  addition  to  its  energy-yielding  constituents,  the  organism 
possesses  other  (inorganic)  substances,  which  do  not  furnish  it 
vith  energy.  Their  uses  are  only  imperfectly  ascertained, 
though  they  appear,  in  great  part,  to  be  mechanical.  Some 
serve  as  solvents  for  organic  bodies,  some  play  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  whilst 
others  are  in  complex  combination  with  essential  organic  con- 
stituents. Even  the  inorganic  substances  are  continually  being 
thrown  out  of  the  body  in  certain  quantities,  serving,  in  part, 
as  solvents  for  the  products  of  decomposition  which  have  to  be 
eliminated.  The  inorganic  substances  of  the  body,  therefore, 
like  the  organic,  have  to  be  continually  replaced  by  others 
taken  from  without,  which  constitute  the  inorganic  constir- 
tuents  of  food. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  existence  of  the 
organism  is  associated  ¥dth  a  continual  movement  of  matter 
into  and  out  of  it,  which  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the 
clrcuJiUion  of  the  matter^  or  the  TncUeriaZ  exchanges  of  the 
organism  (Stoffwechsel  des  Organismus). 

The  pUnt  takes  the  products  of  the  chemical  operations  of  the  animal 
body  (carbonic  acid,  water,  ammoniacal  salts)  and  reduces  them ;  it  arranges 
tbfir  radicals  (carbon,  hydro^en^  nitrogen,  &c.)  side  by  side,  combines  them 
^th  oxygen,  and,  storing  them  up  within  itself  as  organic  compounds,  it 
restores  the  greater  part  of  the  liberated  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
(oparation  of  the  once  combined  molecules,  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic 
cAergT  is  expended,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  potential  energy  ' 
remaimnj?  in  the  separated  elements ;  we  may,  therefore,  say  that  in  the 
process  of  reduction  kinetic  is  converted  into  potential  energy.  The  kinetic 
«wgT  which  the  plant  receives  is  apparently  yielded  to  it,  first  by  conducted 
heat  (plants  cool  the  bodies  in  their  vicinity^,  secondly  by  radiated  heat, 
tliirdlT  by  absorbed  light  (chemical  rays).  Tne  potential  energy  into  which 
tKete  forms  of  kinetic  energy  are  converted  is  associated  with  the  liberated 
oxTjren  and  the  oxidizable  organic  compounds  stored  up  in  the  plant  (We 
niwt  Dot  forget,  however,  that  even  in  plants  there  occur  processes  which  are 
•imilar  in  nature  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  animal  body; 
that  many  of  the  parts  of  plants  generate  heat.  Further,  the  processes  of 
derelopment  in  the  plant,  as  in  the  animal,  require  kinetic  energy.)  From 
^tt  has  been  stated  there  follows  the  most  weijrhty  conclusion,  viz.  that 
tlie  Tegetable  and  animal  kiD^doms  are  mutually  dependent  on  one  another. 
The  plant,  acting  as  a  reducing  agent,  converts  kinetic  into  potential  energy ; 
the  animal,  acting  as  an  oxidizing  ap^ent,  converts  potential  into  kinetic 
«»wjnr.  The  plant  uses  the  oxidation-products  of  the  animal,  CO.^,  H^^^ 
^c.:  the  animal  uses  the  reduction  products  of  the  plant — O,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  organic  compounds  of  C,  II,  N,  0,  &c.,  on  the  other.    These 
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oigmic  eoBpomidb  livilt  np  hj  Umb  planty  if  we  except  inof^gimc  mcttersy 
comtitiite  the  onlj  iioiiitiliiiieiit  of  emmelny  for  ercB  canuTocoos  enimel^ 
merel J  eomome  the  elements  of  TegeteUe  food  whidi  heme  been  modified 
end  stored  np  for  a  time  in  the  tiasnes  of  the  oeeliues  npon  iriiich  they 
foed. 

The  amount  of  kinetic  energy  developed  in  the  chemical 
procenes  of  the  organism  is  entirely  determined  (in  any  case) 
by  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  amount  of  the  oonstitaents 
which  take  part  in  it.  The  modes  of  Tnotion^  however,  in 
which  the  kinetic  energy  manifests  itself,  the  activities  of  the 
body,  which  result  from  the  chemical  changes,  depend  upon 
conditions  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  We  merely  know 
that  certain  results  are  associated  with  specific  apparatuses  of 
the  body,  which  we  term  organs,  and  which  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  not  only  by  the  substances  which  they  contain 
(their  chemical  composition),  but  also  by  their  peculiar  structure. 
The  most  geperal  forms  of  motion  which  result  from  chemical 
changes  are  heat,  and  changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation  and 
in  form.  These  changes  may  either  proceed  with  imperceptible 
slowness  in  the  smallest  parts,  and  are  then  designated  growth^ 
division,  &c.,  or  they  manifest  themselves  on  a  larger  scale  as 
the  visible  motion  of  masses  {mechanical  work).  Electricity  is 
also  one  of  the  forms  of  energy  which  result  from  chemical 
changes ;  in  many  animals  there  is  also  an  evolution  of  light. 

The  same  organ  can,  either  simiQtaneously  or  at  different 
times,  give  rise  to  different  manifestations  of  energy. 

There  exist  well-known  (equivaleDt)  quantitatiTe  relations  between  the 
various  forms  of  motioD.  A  decomposition  which,  if  leading  to  the  formation 
of  heat,  develops  one  heat-unit,  will,  if  it  accomplishes  mechanical  work, 
perform  424  grammetres  of  work ;  one  unit  of  heat  can  therefore  be  con- 
verted into  424  grammetres  of  work,  and  conversely. 

The  chemical  changes,  and  consequently  the  activities  of  the 
body,  are,  in  ^eat  part,  if  not  altogether,  subjected  to  a  certaiu 
regulating  influence,  which  proceeds  from  a  peculiar  apparatus 
which  we  denominate  the  nervous  system.  This  influence, 
naturally,  aflfects  not  only  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  products 
of  chemical  change,  but  also  the  amount  of  energy  which  becomes 
kinetic,  i.e.  it  aflfects  the  acts  performed  by  the  body.  Accord- 
ing to  our  views  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  do  we  place  this 
or  that  eflfect  of  the  influence  in  the  foreground.  Thus  in 
tlio  case  of  a  muscle  we  regard  the  influence  of  a  nerve  on  its 
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motion,  and  therefore  on  the  work  which  it  can  accomplish,  as  the 
essential  effect ;  whilst  we  habitually  overlook  the  simultaneous 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  quantity  of  the  chemical 
products  which  are  generated  in  the  muscle.  In  glands,  on  the 
contrary,  the  influence  of  the  nerves  supplying  them  on  their 
chemical  products,  viz.  on  the  specific  constituents  of  their  secre- 
tions, appears  to  be  the  essential  result,  whilst  the  contempora- 
neous influence  on  the  production  of  heat,  i.e.  on  the  evolution 
of  kinetic  energy,  is  usually  neglected. 

The  mode  in  which  this  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is 
exerted  is  as  yet  quite  unknown  to  us.  From  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  this  influence  may  be  regarded  as  a  liberating 
Jorctf  i.e.  as  a  force  which  leads  to  a  conversion  of  a  certain 
amonnt  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  infinitely  small  liberating  force  may 
liberate  large  quantities  of  kinetic  energy,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  even  the  liberating  forces  of  the  nervous  system, 
if  measured  as  forces,  would  be  very  small  in  amount,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  chemical  changes  necessary  to  their  evolu- 
tion, as  to  that  of  all  the  other  forces  of  the  organism,  are  but 
of  small  magnitude. 

A  second,  even  more  obscure,  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  kind  of  bodily  acts  by  which  the 
hberated  energy  manifests  itself;  this  qualitative  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  appears  to  be  closely  associated  ¥dth  its 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  energy  transformed. 

The  following  remarks  may  render  more  easj  the  conceptioD  of  a 
'liberatbg  force.'  A  liberating  force  is  one  which  removes  any  hindrance 
or  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy.  A  clock 
voond  up,  but  prevented  from  going  by  a  catch,  represents  a  certain  amount 
d  potential  energy ;  the  position  of  its  weights  or  of  its  spring  cannot  then 
be  oo&verted  into  motion.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  withdrawn,  the 
potential  energy  becomes  kinetic,  the  weight  falls  or  the  spring  approaches 
in  original  form,  and  the  clock  goes.  The  force  which  removes  the  catch, 
which  therefore  liberates  the  clock,  and  liberates  its  potential  energy,  may 
be  cdUed  *  the  liberating  force.'  Its  magnitude  often  bears  no  proportion  to 
thit  of  the  energy  set  free;  the  same  force  which  withdraws  the  catch 
vhich  impeded  the  motion  of  a  clock  driven  by  a  gramme  weight,  might 
•In  liberate  a  clock  driven  by  a  hundred  weight 

Other  examples  of  such  liberations  are : — 

A  tptrk  which  inflames  a  mass  of  gunpowder,  and  consequentiy  sets  free 
dMnnotta  quantities  of  energy,  or  a  slight  movement  which  closes  the  circuit 
of  aponerful  battery.    There  occur,  however,  cases  of  liberation  in  which 
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the  liberating  force  does  not,  as  in  the  cases  cited  above,  instantly  set  free 
the  whole  store  of  energy,  but  only  a  portion,  which  bears  a  definite,  though 
it  may  be  a  complicated,  relation  to  its  own  magnitude.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  head  of  water  confined  by  a  sluice  with  a  rectangular  door.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  out,  and  the  kinetic  energy  represented 
by  its  fall,  will  depend  upon  the  height  to  which  the  sluice-door  has  been 
raised,  and  upon  the  force — here  acting  as  a  liberating  force — expended  in 
raising  it. 

All  the  phenomena  of  liberation  which  occur  in  the  body  appear  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  lii»t  case  which  has  been  cited. 

A  closer  survey  of  the  nervous  system  reveals  the  fact  that 
not  only  does  it  exert  a  liberating  influence  on  the  organs  of 
work  of  the  body,  but  that  its  own  constituent  parts  exert  a 
similar  action  one  upon  the  other.  By  organs  of  work  we  may 
shortly  designate  those  organs,  such  as  muscles^  and  glands,  in 
which  considerable  amoimts  of  energy  become  kinetic  and  appa- 
rent to  us  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work,  heat,  &c. 

A  portion  of  the  nervous  system — ^that  engaged  in  con- 
ducting— may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  series  of 
elementary  parts,  of  which  each  one  possesses  a  certain  amoimt 
of  potential  energy,  and  which  are  so  closely  connected  together 
that  the  energy  which  has  been  liberated  in  one  part  serves  to 
liberate  the  energy  of  the  adjoining  elementary  parts ;  thus,  a 
liberating  force  which  acts  on  the  first  of  these  elementary 
parts  produces  a  series  of  liberations,  until  at  last  the  energy 
set  free  in  the  ultimate  particles  situated  in  some  other  organ 
(as  an  organ  of  work)  brings  about  the  liberation  of  forces 
within  that  organ.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  liberating- 
chains^  possessing  distinct  origins  and  terminations.  The  one 
kind  proceeds  from  the  so-called  organs  of  the  senses,  i.e.  from 
organs  on  which  an  external  influence  (as  pressure,  heat,  sound, 
light,  &c.)  acts  as  a  liberating-agent,  and  terminates  in  the  so- 
called  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  ;  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  centripetal  chains,  or  centripetal  nerves.  The 
second  kind  (the  centrifugal  chains),  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
from  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  and  terminates 
in  the  organs  of  work. 

The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  may,  consequently, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  points  of  departure  and  of  entrance  of 
liberating-chains.  We  are,  however,  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  processes  which,  in  the  case  of  centrifugal  chains. 
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act  as  liberating  causes,  or  in  the  case  of  centripetal  chains 
are  the  result  of  the  influences  which  travel  to  the  centre. 
In  reference  to  these  questions,  we  merely  possess  hypotheses 
vhich  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system.  Here,  it  may  however 
be  merely  mentioned,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
question  appears  to  be  easily  solved,  viz.  cases  in  which  a  cen- 
tripetal chain,  acting  through  a  central  organ,  immediately 
liberates  a  centrifugal  chain,  so  that  essentially  there  exists 
only  a  single  chain  commencing  in  a  sense-organ  and  ter- 
minatiDg  in  a  work-organ  (reflex  action). 

Finally,  we  must  mention  that  in  a  part  of  the  central 
organs  certain  material  processes — amongst  others  such  as  are 
capable  of  liberating  centrifugal  chains  and  such  as  are  the 
results  of  centripetal  liberations — are  accompanied,  in  an  inex- 
plicable manner,  with  wholly  undefinable  phenomena,  which 
characterize  what  we  term  consciousness.  The  term  mind  may 
beappUed  to  the  combination  of  all  the  actual  and  possible 
states  of  consciousness  of  the  organism. 


It  is  the  province  of  Physiology  to  investigate  the  mole- 
cular processes  of  the  organism,  and  to  connect  with  these  all 
its  functions.  The  means  of  treating  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  completely  wanting,  inasmuch  as  these 
phenomena  cannot  be  brought  into  relation  with  any  of  our 
scientific  conceptions.  Physiology  must  here,  therefore,  provi- 
sionally limit  herself  to  the  investigation  of  the  organs  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Even  of  the  remaining  tasks  of  the 
science,  whose  solution  we  may  venture  to  designate  as  possible, 
but  a  few  have  been  really  accomplished. 


It  is  difficult  to  follow  a  strictly  logical  course  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  facts  which  have  been  already  discovered, 
^ng  that  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  chemical 
processes  and  the  forces  of  the  organism  is  so  limited  that  it  is 
iJcarly  all  included  under  the  general  observations  which  have 
already  been  made,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  expound 
tbem  in  their  natural  and  close  mutual  relations.     It  is  more 
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convenient,  therefore,  to  consider  in  two  distinct  parts  of  this 
work  the  Material  eaxhangea  and  the  TranaformaMans  of 
Energy  of  the  organism.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  organic  processes.  The  forces  of 
the  organism  are  often  employed  in  directing  its  matter,  so  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  forces  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  material  circulation.  Hence 
it  happens  that  even  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  which  treats 
of  the  Exchanges  of  Matter,  reference  is  often  made  to  move- 
ments, therefore  to  potential  energy  which  has  become  kinetic, 
though,  naturally,  no  reference  is  made  to  ks  origin.  Con- 
versely, our  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  changai  in  the 
matter  of  some  organs  of  work  is  so  limited,  that,  for  many 
reasons,  it  is  more  convenient  to  state  what  has  been  discovered 
concerning  it  in  the  second  part,  when  treating  of  the  Organs 
of  Work  {e.g.  the  muscles). 

The  Third  Part  of  this  book  treats  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
Liberating  Organs — i,e.  of  the  Nervous  System.  The  Fourth 
Part  discusses  the  origin,  development,  the  periodic  changes, 
and  the  death  of  the  organism. 


PABT    I. 

TUE   EXCHANGES  OF  THE  MATTEli  OF  THE 

ORGANISM. 


rSTEODUCTION CIIEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF   THE   HUMAN   BODT. 

Elemienta. 

Thz  foUowiDg  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human 
body :  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carhon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  silicon ; — potasssium,  sodium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, iron,  manganese. 

Copper  and  lead  are  found  as  occasional  and,  very  probably,  unimportant 
oonstitaentg.  (The  supposed  discovery  of  the  former  metal  has  probably 
been  owbg  to  the  use  of  reagents  containing  copper.  Lessen).  Probably 
other  tmiversally  diffused  metals,  as  lithium,  are  present,  in  minute  quan- 

titiet,  in  the  body. 

• 

Only  a  few  of  the  above-mentioned  elements  occur  in  a  free 
condition  *  in  the  body^  namely : 

1.  Oxygen  0^  0=0,  enters   the  body  in  a  free   state,  and 

serves  to  oxidize  (or  bum)  the  substances  which  enter  into  its 

composition.     For  reasons  which  will  be  subsequently  given, 

some  surmise  that  it  is  in  its  condition  of  ozone,  0-  —0—0-0— 

o  '  ' 

« /\  ,  that  oxygen  is  able  to  eflfect  these  oxidations*without 

the  aid  of  a  high  temperature.  Oxygen  is  found  in  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  either  in  a  state  of  simple  solution,  or  loosely 
combined. 

'  It  ttust  be  remembered  that  even  elements  in  a  so-called  free  condition  aro 
«uUiAUuns  of  several  atoms,  eg.  Oxygen,  0, ;  Ozone,  0, ;  Nitrogen,  N,. 
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9MK  omiyir^ieft  d&susiix  <ifTfi»r  ai  sow   tHfiiirf.  imi  ra^ 
Mn  I  "ill  If  ^^  is  JEft  j^i'm'Tiiitf  ov-  an  jiFTiH.if  i£  ayijcai  gmriiift*, 

fc>ft  (tJ*iuiisiijn-  anii  2§  'SKiaeirTaiuIy  ni-omi  *:S»3tred  fa  the  fimdi 
<.tf  nh*  ?-r>fT.     la.  aiiiibiofu  i3  2$  cricacLT  ««  fin*e  in  the  oxida- 


Trjt  {^xznsiziiAi  of  cbesiical  o:*Qip»xmfti^  from  tlieir  elemoib 
^<  fr^'im  nk>re  «imple  o>ni{>Mxnd&.  l^  fo-ealled  synthetic  pro- 
e«^5»iit#^.  Fju  hitbertr>  «ilj  been  discoTercd  to  oceor  in  the  bodj  U 
a  7^Tj  flight  <xt€Xkt.  The  zzb>re  accaratelT  known  chemical  pro- 
€:f^Si3^A  of  the  bjd V  OjiQsift,  on  the  contzanr.  chiefiy  in  the  fiiUinf 
t.o  yiMfis*t  of  complicated  comp>and5,  whoise  a^ynkpy^itioH  is  onl] 
partiallj  known,  and  whose  ojintltution  is  entiielj  unknown  U 
UA ;  t^iea^  l^^diea  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oi[Tgen ;  man] 
eontain,  in  addition,  nitrogen ;  some  also  sulphur.  phosjAoros 
and  ir'>n«  The  most  important  agent  in  Ininging  alxMit  thii 
fai  I  i  rig  to  pieces  is  the  oxygen  which  enters  the  body  in  respi- 
ration, finrler  whose  influence  complicated  split  up  into  mon 
}tf  mpl^  b^xlies,  which  contain  more  oxygen,  and  which  are  callec 
oxirlation-products.  The  simplest  products  which  arise  in  thi 
way  are  carbonic  acid,  sulphnric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  anc 
waU'r ;  whcm  these  substances  are  formed,  the  individual  ele 
ffifftilH  combine  with  as  much  oxygen  as  they  can  in  genera 
take  up.  Xitrogen  never  separates  in  combination  wit! 
/fxy^en,  but  it  either  isolates  itself  entirely  and  is  then  ex* 
cftiUnl  in  a  gaseous  form — an  occurrence  which  has  not  beei 
ii\fnftluU:ly  prove^l — or  it  leaves  the  body  in  simple  combinations 
p.,f/,  HH  ammonia,  or  as  ammoniacal  compounds  (anmionia 
wU(f¥i4:  hydrrigen  is  replaced  by  other  atomic  combinations)  lik< 
urea* 

I^;t,wei;n  thrfse  simple  combinations  which  the  organisn 
ihrowM  off,  and  the  complex  bodies  which  it  receives,  ther 
exiMt  a  very  large  number  of  intermediate  substances,  whicl 
fr>rm  the  principal  constituents  of  the  body. 
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The  most  thoroughly  known  of  these  substances  are  those 
whose  chemical  constitution  is  most  simple ;  in  other  words, 
which  are  soonest  to  be  eliminated.  In  the  latter  we  can  with 
tolerable  accuracy  follow  the  coiurse  of  the  oxidation  and  the 
gradual  simplification  of  the  combinations ;  many  of  these  com- 
pounds can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  substances 
which  precede  them,  and  conversely  many  of  the  more  simple 
compounds  can  be  synthetically  obtained  from  their  elements. 
The  origin  of  the  more  complicated  and  little  known  compounds 
cannot,  however,  with  equal  certainty,  be  referred  to  oxidation, 
and  it  is  possible  (nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  probable)  that  in 
their  production  synthetic  processes  come  into  play. 

A  number  of  substances  which  enter  the  body  do  not 
undergo  such  changes  as  have  been  alluded  to,  but  pass  through 
it  without  any  change  taking  place  in  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  them.  These  so-called  inorganic  matters 
play  a  port  in  the  body  which  is  not  yet  thoroughly  known. 
Tlie  chief  of  these,  water,  serves  in  the  body  as  the  general 
aolvent :  it  forms,  in  so  far  as  regards  bulk,  the  chief  constituent 
of  all  the  organs  but  the  bones,  and  it  is  received  into,  and 
separated  from,  the  body  in  large  quantities,  a  small  quantity 
being  formed  in  the  body. 

The   other  inorganic  matters  are  the  so-called   inorganic 
salts.    They  also  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  (except  in  I 
the  bones,  which  are  composed  mainly  of  salts)  only  in  small 
quantity ;  when  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  burned  these  salts 
remain  as  *  ashes.'     Their  importance  in  the  organism  is  only., 
imperfectly  understood.     In  great  part  they  appear  to  be  not ' 
Dwrely  simply  dissolved,  but  to  exist  in  the  form  of  unknown 
chemical  compounds  with  the  more  complex  (organic)  consti- 
tuents of  the  body.     We  can  only  thus  explain  the  constant' 
relation  which  they  bear  to  other  substances  {e.g.  in  the  bones) 
*nd  the  feet  that  the  solubility  and  behaviour  of  certain  bodies 
(«^.  the  albuminous  bodies)  depend  very  much  upon  the  salts 
which  are  present  with  them.    Our  knowledge  of  the  salts  which 
*re  really  present  in  the  organism  is,  moreover,  still  very  in- 
complete,  seeing   that   chemical   analysis   of   the   ashes   only 
acquaints  us  with  the  acids  and  metals,  but  not  with  the  salts 
^hich  they  contain ;  and,  further,  a  portion  of  the  acids,  which 
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occur  in  the  ashes,  are  only  formed  in  the  process  of  combus- 
tion {e.g.  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids). 

Amongst  the  salts  which  are  foimd  in  the  excreta  there  are 
some  which  have  not  entered  the  body  in  the  food,  but  which 
originate  within  it.  This  is  the  case  with  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates. 

The  following  chemical  compounds  occur  in  the  body : — 

1.  Water  H^O  h-o-h,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  a 
general  solvent,  and  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  all  the 
juices  and  tissues  of  the  body  (it  forms  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  body).  It  is  continually  being  taken  into  the  body  in 
large  quantities  with  the  food,  and  continually  being  excreted ; 
small  quantities  are  formed  in  the  body  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
hydrogen  of  organic  compoimds. 

Peroxide  of  Hydt-ogen^ — HO  H— o—  or  HgO,  H— O-o— H,  according  to 
some,  occurs  in  the  body  and  plays  a  part  in  the  oxidation-processes  which 
go  on  within  it 

2.  Acids  and  Salts. 

The  following  acids  exist  in  part  free,  in  part  in  salts,  in 
part  as  constituents  of  complex  compounds  to  be  afterwards 
alluded  to  (ethers,  amido-compounds).  ^ 

a.  Inoi^ganic  Adds  (i.e.  containing  no  Carbon). 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid  HCl  ci_fi  appears  to  exist  in  a  free 
state  in  the  gastric  juice  (perhaps  as  a  more  complex  acid 
compound).  (See  Chap.  II.)  Its  salts  (chlorides)  are  widely 
diflfused  throughout  the  body,  e.g.  sodium  chloride,  calcium 
chloride,  &c. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  S''0,  (OH), 

o  o 

m        \y        m 

H-O—b— O— H 

occurs  in  the  body  in  salts  (neutral  sodium  sulphate,  calcium 
sulphate),  and  in  more  complex  compounds  (see  Taurine, 
Albuminous  Bodies). 

The  acid  secretion  of  Dolium  galea  contains  free  sulphuric  acid. 

*  In  the  graphic  formulae  of  acids  which  follow,  those  hydrogen  atoms  which 
ore  replaceable  by  metals  are  indicated  by  an  appended  asterisk ;  according  to  the 
number  of  these  asterisks  the  acid  is  mono-,  di-,  or  polybasic 
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1  Phosphoric  acid  (common,  tribasic  or  c-phosphoric  acid) 


F''0  (0H)3 


o 

•  D  • 

H— O— P— 0-H 

I 

O 


k 


occurs  in  salts,  as  neutral  and  acid  potassium  and  sodium  phos- 
phates, basic  calcium  phosphate,  basic  magnesium  phosphate, 
phosphate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  (PO^MgNH^),  and 
frequently  in  more  complex  compounds  (see  below  Glycerin- 
phosphoric  Acid,  Lecithin). 

4.  SiUdc  acid  SiO,  o==si=:0  has  been  found  in  some  tissues  of 
the  body,  perhaps  only  as  an  accidental  constituent,  through  the 
inhalation  of  sand  dust. 


6.  Organic  Adda  (i.e.  containing  Carbon). 

5.  Fatty  acids  (general  formula  CnH^i-^iO  (OH).) 

The  series  of  the  fatty  acids  at  present  known  includes : 


Fanucacid 


Acetic  add 


Ptopiooic  add  . 


Butyric  add     . 

Valerianic  acid 
Ctproic  add     . 
Oentnthylic  acid 
Caprylic  add    . 
l^fclargonic  add 
Cipric  idd 

l^owrtearic  acid 
^yrirtic  add    . 
Nouticadd    . 
^'argaricadd  . 
Stearic  add 
Arachidic  acid . 


CHO(On) 
C,H,0(OH) 

C.HjOCOII)        H 


c,n,o(OH) 

C,II.,0, 

c,.n„o. 


o 

3 
H— C— O-H 

H    O 

I  " 

H-a-C-O— 1£ 

Jl 

H    H    O 
— C— C~0— O-H 

u 

H   H   H   O 

J,    J.     I      " 
— C— C— C~-C— O— H 

H    H    H 


Ci^IIjPj  (probably  a  mixture  of  Cy^ljdr^  and 


Ci0^^40^2 


These  monobasic  acids  form  a  'homologous'  series;  their 
koihng  point  rises  1 9  C**  with  every  addition  of  CH^ ;  those  which 
^witain  less  carbon  are  fluid  and  volatile,  those  which  contain 
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more  carbon  are  solid  and  not  volatile.  The  latter  are  ob- 
tained from  the  former,  by  oxidation,  CHj  being  removed  (car- 
bonic acid  and  water  being  formed). 

CJIgOj     +     30     -     CjH^Oa     +     CO,     +     HjO 

Butyric  acid  Propionic  acid 

Free  fatty  acids  are  frequently  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body ;  yet  their  presence  during  life  has  not 
been  positively  determined.  The  solid  fatty  acids  occur  some- 
times in  a  crystallized  condition  within  cells  which  previously 
contained  fats.  Alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps,  so- 
luble in  water),  further  amido-compounds  (see  below  Glycine, 
Leucine),  and  chiefly  certain  etliereal  compounds  of  the  fisitty 
acids  (see  below  Neutral  Fats)  occur  in  many  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  body.  The  fatty  acids  are  in  addition  constituents 
of  still  more  complicated  compounds  (see  Lecithin). 

6.  Olycollic  Acids  (general  formula  CJ!l2n-fi(0Tl\). 

The  glycollic  acids  are  derived  from  the  fatty  acids  by  oxi- 
dation, by  the  substitution  of  one  H-atom  by  OH ;  even  the  H 
of  the  OH  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  so  that  these  acids  are 
dibasic. 

From  those  fatty  acids  which  contain  more  than  two  carbon 

atoms   (viz.    from   propionic   acid  upwards)   several   isomeric 

glycollic  acids  can  be  obtained,  according  to  the  carbon  atom  to 

which  the  second  OH  group  adds  itself;  thus  arise,  for  instance, 

the  two  isomeric  lactic  acids  (oxypropionic  acids),  which  differ 

in  their  salts. 

The  following  are  the  glycollic  acids  as  yet  known: 

o 

Carbonic  ncid  (oxyformic  acid)    00(011),  h-o-It-o-h 

n  o 


•         I    i>        • 


Glycollic  acid  (oxyacetic  acid)      C2HjO(OH)2       H-o-r-c-o-ii 

H 

Lactic  acid  (oxypropionic  acid)  :  C3TI^0(0II), 
Sarcolactic  acid 


Ordinary  lactic  acid 

Butylactic  acid  (oxybutyric  acid)         C^IIgO, 
Valerolactic  acid  (oxy valerianic  acid)  CjII^O, 
Leucic  acid  (oxycaproic  acid)  C^HuO, 
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Of  these  acids  only  carbonic  and  the  two  lactic  acids  occur 
in  the  organism ;  glycollic  and  leucic  acids  (oxyacetic  and 
oxTcaproic  acids)  are  obtained  from  glycine  (amido-acetic  acid) 
and  leucine  (amido-caproic  acid),  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
(gee  below). 

Carbonic  acid. — Carbonic  acid  as  it  has  been  represented  in 
the  above  graphic  formula  does  not  exist  in  a  free  state ;  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  its  anhydride  COg  0=0=0. 

Carbonic  acid  occurs  either  in  the  free  state  (as  absorbed 
gas),  in  the  form  of  neutral  and  acid  salts,  or  in  amido-com- 
pounds  (as  Urea),  in  nearly  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  excreted  in  all  these  forms  in  large  quantities  as 
the  principal  oxidation-compound  of  the  body.  The  carbonates 
which  occur  in  the  ash,  are  generally,  in  part,  produced  during 
the  process  of  ignition.  The  most  important  carbonates  found 
in  the  body  are,  sodium  carbonate,  acid  sodium  carbonate 
(Xa,CO,  and  NaHCOj),  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOj),  and  mag- 
nesium carbonate  (MgCOj). 

Sarcolactic  acid  is  an  important  product  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  muscle  ;  ordinary  lactic  acid  is  found  in 
various  fluids  of  the  body,  being  probably  a  product  of  the  lactic 
fennentation  of  sugar  (see  below.) 

7.  Oxalic  Acids  (general  formula  CnH3n_402(0H)2). 

These  are  dibasic  acids  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty 
or  glvcoUic  acids  (H^O  being  removed).  The  members  of  the 
K-ries  which  liave  to  be  considered  here  are  the  following : 

o  0 
r>xAlicacid      .        .        .    CACOn)^  i*£_o-c -c-o-u 

OHO 

Malonicacid    .        .        .    0311302(011)3       )'-o-c-i-c-o   u 

u 
o  ir  n  o 

Succinic  acid  .        .        .    CJI,03(0H)a    H-o-c-t-c-c-o-u 

If    H 

Of  these,  oxalic  acid,  and  perhaps  succinic  acid  (although 
Ibis  has  lx?en  lately  disputed),  occur  in  the  organism  in  the  form 
of  ^alLs  ;  all  three,  however,  occur  in  more  complex  compounds 
<see  below  Urea,  Uric  Acid,  &c.) 
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8.  Oleic  Acids  (general  fonnula  C^,^0(OH).) 


These  monobasic  acids  may  be  represented  as  fitty  acids,  in 
which  two  of  the  carbon  affinities  are  not  satmated  (at  least  by 
H).     »Some  of  the  members  of  the  series  are : 

H  H  o 

Acrylic  add  ....  C,H,0(OH)  h— c-c— c-o— H 

CrotOTiicadd.        .        .        .  Cfifi(OB)  '    ^ 

Angelic  add  ....  C^H,0(OH)  h  H  o 

Oleic  add      ...        .  C„H„0(OH)  ^^-i^-^fi 

Of  these  acids  only  oleic  acid  occurs  in  the  body,  and  when 
it  does  so  it  is  in  the  same  compounds  as  those  of  the  &tty 
acids  (as  a  soap,  as  a  neutral  £Btt  (olein),  or  in  lecithin). 


9.  Cholic  Acids. 

The  adds  belong^g  to  this  groap  are  of  yet  more  unknown  and  at  any 
rate  more  complex  constitation.  They  are  inaolnble  in  water,  bat  foim 
eadly  soluble  soap-like  alkaline  salts,  and  possess  a  common  and  charac- 
teristic reaction  (Pettenkofer*s  test).  When  they  are  heated  with  sogar  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  60^  C  a  purple  violet  colouration  is  produced. 

They  occur  in  the  bile  and  in  the  intestinal  contents  of  all 
animalB,  chiefly  as  complex  compounds  (conjugated  bile-acids, 
see  below  Olycme). 

Those  at  present  known  are 


Cholic  add 

^24^40^5 

Anhydrides 

of  this  add 

Choloidic  acid 

.  c^n,,o, 

Dyslysin 

•       ^'S4^«^J 

ITyocholic  add  . 

C.2.II4.P4 

Hyodyslysin  . 

•     ^u^vPz 

Chenocholic  add 

C^^H^O^ 

Giianogallic  add 

9 

• 

Lithofellic  acid  . 

c«>ii„o. 

10.  Aromatic  Acids. 

These  are  acids  which  are  derived  from  the  atomic  group  benzol  C^H^ 
In  this  very  stable  group  each  Il-atom  can  he  replaced  by  a  monatomic  atom 
or  group  of  atoms ;  amongst  others  the  above-mentioned  fatty  acids.  Wc 
may  explain  the  relations  of  benzol  by  saying  that  the  monatomic  greu{ 
phenyl  CJI5  (-0^11^-11)  can  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  laig« 
number  of  combinations;  €,g. 
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H  H  H  H 

C-C  O  C-0        O 

H-C  C— H  H-C-O—H  H— C  \_0— O—H 

C-C  C=0 

/    \  /    \  , 

C,H,  CH,0,  CH(C,H.)0, 

Benxoi  Fonnio  add  Phenyl-f ormic  or  Benisoio  acid 

The  following  .are  aromatic  acids  which  possess  some  physiological 
intenst: 

Benzoic  acid  (Phenyl-  formic  acid)  .        .        .  Cli(C^^O^ 

CUorobenxoic  acid  (Chlorophenyl-formicacid)  CH(CaH^Cl)03 

Silicjlic  acid  (Oxyphenyl-formic  acid)    .        .  CH(C^H^[OH])0, 

Anisic  add  (Methoxyphenyl-formic  acid)        .  CH(CjH^[O.CH3])03 

Tlieee  adds  do  not  occur  as  regular  constituents  of  the  body,  yet  they 
pan  through  it,  after  having  been  introduced  as  constituents  of  vegetable 
foud,  and  in  the  body  form  peculiar  compounds  (see  Hippuric  Acid). 
Posablj  they  also  form  part  of  more  complex  bodies,  as  of  Tyrosine,  vehich 
ia  doielj  related  to  them,  and  which  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  albuminous  substances. 

• 

3.  Alcohols, 

Of  undoubted  alcohols  only  one  occurs  in  the  body,  viz. 
Cholesterin  C,gH^,(OH).  The  constitution  of  this  body  is  yet 
unknown ;  it  is  contained  in  the  tissues  composing  the  nervous 
«7stem,  in  bile,  and  in  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol ; 
it  ctTstallizes  from  its  solutions  in  the  latter  in  the  form  of  rhombic  tables, 
which  assume  a  blue  colour  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 

Glycerin^  C,H^(0H)3,  is  a  triatomic  alcohol  (see  graphic 
fonnula,  page  19) ;  it  probably  only  occurs  in  the  body  in  the 
fonn  of  ethers. 

To  the  group  of  alcohols  probably  belong  the  diflFerent 
^eties  of  sugar  (polyatomic  alcohols),  whose  constitution  is 
unknown. 

The  different  sugars  are  crystalline,  soluble,  bodies,  possessed  of  a  sweet 
^«;  their  solutions  deviate  the  plane  of  polarised  light,  and  in  consequence 
^the  ease  with  which  they  are  oxidised,  they  reduce  many  metallic  oxides. 
^7  *I^it  up,  under  the  influence  of  certain  organisms  (yeast-cells)  and 
^'^  to-ealled  ferments,  into  simpler  compounds  (products  of  fermentation), 
^cit  being  evolved  during  the  process.  The  following  varieties  of  sugar 
OQcnr  in  the  organism : 

Grape  sugar  Cfi^fi^  (Syrumyms— Starch  sugar.  Diabetic 

c 


.'*-»J 


^'"  ihd*^  rrrs 


.^'     iifrir^f 


:^    Tf  'III. 


•■aK!i.  ..?*■ 


bioodr 


S    -C" 


-=»*-^*"*'**^- 


J  M  cr 


3t  roe 
jb  rmaces 


*7CT*^»v«-    '"^  ^."TfT'*      £» 


-  J- 


_     •! 


MOB 


■■  •hi'  — 

▼Ml  Vfiifc-L  -vnii   dinrt  -aunt!  ii'i*   sLZiL  X  :5  -.^ir'sai'^iii  fncj  a 
Pi^pr     ..ari:i.-!Sr      aoujle    t  xniiiSOTiiiC  'il«^  iicviaiitiir 


iix  r  r.ir,-  -nt^  iiiiiicr   if  ^iiic^hsxil*]!  :  x  2?  5i2?c«icijii*  jc  the 


^iTLii   WZil 


JO. 


TlK    dlfFra»ZE  «U3B  SSI 

XLKXVOt  upt  iMnamtfi  Ji  " 


avtfce 


£1    ^    rXr-    TT-r^.m-.^    JL 


ifdb 


C.E..O.Ci'^» 


liirtA ;    rt.i»<r  'r*  ram  n 

Tbnr  vtli^ai  tori  sziltT'bifiiw  ir^  Smud  firom  sLwooU  aztd  acids  bra 
nmffttl  oi  ilgOr  *B^  *^  raer;itT<;rt«d  into  them  w!i«;it  xhar  cnnbizfee  with 
H,0.  The  §nt  ypjmm  »  a  nnthenk  the  secoad  a  prrx*iM»  of  decomposi- 
tioB :  one  mar  diidsfvuh  hiTth  tk«w  ptocugew  &m  ochtfr  vrntheeet  and 
decompwitMOiy  bjr  appljing  to  ch«m  the  term  of  kmMftic.  The  part 
vhick  water  fkjt  fai  thcoi  ia  whihitwd  by  the  following  diagram,  which 
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ffhowi  how  the  action  of  water  leads  to  the  spIittiDg  of  acetic  ether  into 
aleohol  ind  acetic  add.  ' 

H   H  OH 

H— C— C 0 C— C— H     Acetic  ether 


'i 


H 


H— O  Elements  of  water 


Aloohol     Acetic  acid 


Hjdmlytic  decompositaons  sometimes  occur  on  mere  contact  with  water, 
It  other  times  under  the  influence  of  boiling  water  (sometimes  ool^  at  tem- 
poitmes  abore  that  of  boiling  water, '  superheating '),  or  under  the  influence 
of  btnling  water  and  mineral  acids ;  lastly,  they  occur  at  nK)derate  tem- 
pentores  under  the  influence  of  certain  ('  hydrolytic  *)  ferments  (see  p.  35). 
The  Mowing  ethers  and  anhydrides  occur  in  the  body : 

1.  Glyceric  ethers, — a.  The  neutral  fats  (see  their  graphic 
fonnulae)  are  ethers  derived  from  the  triatomie  alcohol  glycerin 
(p.  17),  the  fatty  acids  (p.  13),  and  oleic  acid  (p.  16). 

The  animal  fats  are  olein  (more  accurately  triolein),  which 
is  fluid,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  follow,  which  are 
•olid,  stearin,  margarin  (compare  p.  13),  and  palmitin;  in 
additioD,  the  following  are  present  in  milk,  constituting  the  fat 
of  butter:  myristin,  caprinin,  caprylin,  capronin,  butyrin. 

« 

The  neutral  fats  are  fluid  (oils)  or  easily  melted,  insoluble  in  water, 
<aalj  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol;  when  fluid,  they  render  paper  trans- 
locent  (grease-spots) ;  when  mixed  with  colloid  substances  and  water,  they 
•dmit  of  being  broken  up  into  fine  drops,  so  that  the  fluid  becomes  white 
*wi  opaque  (emulsion).  Under  the  influence  of  hydrolytic  ferments,  or 
^b«i  superiieated  with  water  (see  above),  they  combine  with  the  elements 
of  water,  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids  being  liberated  ;  the  latter,  if  volatile, 
^  the  cause  of  rancid  smelL 

These  fats  are  likewise  decomposed  by  alkalies,  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty 
*odi  (soaps)  being  formed,  which  are  soluble  in  water ;  solutions  of  these 
dittolTefats. 

^  To  the  neutral  fats  is  also  connected  another,  but  acid,  glyceric  ether, 
^,glycerinpho8phoric  acid,  C,H^(OH)j  0(PO[OH])j,  which  is  acombina- 
tUQ  of  glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  minus  a  molecule  of  water. 

HHH                               H              H  H  HHH 

H-i-<j_^H  H— C C C-H  n-C-C—C— H 

Ui  i       i      A  Ui 

HHH  0«C         0-C  C=-0  H    P   II 

H-C-H      H-C-H      H-C-H  H— O   '   O— H 

A      i      i 

CjH,0,  C,H,.0  (C,H,0),  C,H,PO. 

*v«*fB  (M  pi^  17)  TriacetTl-glyoerine  ether  Glfoarinphosphoric  add 

Triaomn  (a  neatnl  fat) 

c2 
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Gljoenn^io^lioric  acid  ii  a  pmdnct  of  the  decomporitioo  of 
rp.  21). 

2.  In  qpermaeeti  f  wliidi  is  obtained  from  the  cnmial  caritiea  of  certain 
whalea)  there  occur  fome  rmonatomic)  ethen  of  the  &ttj  acids  with  oetyl- 
alcohol  (ethal)  C,«H^OH,  Tiz.,  paImitio^»tjl-ether  Ct^„O.C,cHs,0. 

3.  Anhydride$  of  Sutgar. — Certain  sohetances  are  tcxj  widelj  diffbsed 
through  the  Tegetable  Idngdom,  which,  when  snljected  to  hjdrolytic  in- 
fluences (iee  abore :  boiling  with  dilate  adds,  action  of  certain  ferments), 
combine  with  water  and  form  sogar,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
the  anhydrides  of  sogar. 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  substances  are  the  following:  gun 
C,,H„0,„  starch  C^Hj^O,,  cellolose,  C^Hi^O^t  and  the  substance  inter- 
mediate between  starch  and  sugar,  viz.,  dextrin,  C^Hi^O,. 

The  fonnulflD  of  these  bodies,  which  appear  to  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  sugars  that  the  ethers  bear  to  the  alcohols,  are  probablj  multiples  of  the 
above  (starch  being  C,,H^O,o  or  CigH^O,^),  their  '  conversion '  into  sugar 
probablj,  in  reality,  being  a  process  of  decomposition.  Probably  milk  sugar, 
which,  under  hydrolytic  influences,  is  changed  into  a  variety  of  sugar 
(lactose),  allied  to  grape  sugar,  is  an  ether  of  lactose ;  cane  sugar  apparently 
behaves  in  the  same  way. 

Other  bodies  which  occur  in  plants,  and  which  are  termed  glucondes 
are  ethers  built  out  of  sugar  and  other  atomic  groups,  and  split  up  under 
hydrolytic  influences  into  these  and  into  grape  sugar. 

In  the  animal  body  the  only  anhydride  of  sugar  which  is  present  it 


Glycogen  CgH^^Oj  (or  a  multiple  of  this  formula).  This 
Kubstance  is  a  constituent  of  the  liver,  of  the  muscles,  and, 
it  appears,  of  all  embryonic  organs;  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
yielding  an  opalescent  solution.  By  the  red  colour  which  is 
formed  when  it  is  treated  with  iodine,  and  in  its  power  of  devi- 
ating the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  it  appears  to  approach 
dextrin  most  closely^  By  the  action  of  acids  and  ferments  it 
is  easily  transformed  into  (dextrin  ?  and)  sugar. 

In  the  brain  there  is  also  found  a  starch-like  body,  which  is 
coloiu-ed  blue  by  iodine. 

Some  glucosides  occur  in  the  body  (see  Protagon,  Chondrin). 

5.  Ammonia  and  Ammoniacal  Derivatiyes. 

1.  Ammonia  NHj  and  its  salts,  the  so-called  salts  of  Am- 
monium, occur  in  traces  in  many  of  the  constituents  of  the 
body,  e.g.  in  the  blood. 

Ammonia  can  take  part  in  the  formation  of  compounds  either  by  the 
monatumic  group  Nll,^  or  the  diatomic  group  l^flT,  replacing  one  or  two 
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bjdrogen  atoms ;  in  other  words,  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  may  be 
replaced  bj  monatomic  or  polyatomic  molecules. 

To  the  group  of  ammonia-derivatiyes  belong  nearly  all  the  nitrogenous 
rabetaoeee  of  the  body,  with  whose  constitution  we  are  well  acquainted. 
Tbeie  nitrogenous  bodies  originate  in  the  albuminous  substances  and  their 
derifatiTea;  in  these  the  nitrogen  is  probably  present  in  great  part  in  the 
fi]fm  of  ammonia,  although  a  portion  of  it  is  contained  as  cyanogen,  seeing 
that  aome  nitrogenous  substances  contain  also  cyanogen  (e.g,  uric  add). 
The  following  bodies  belonging  to  this  class  must  be  mentioned : 

a.  Amines, 

which  are  compounds  in  which  the  H-atoms  of  ammonia,  or  of  ammonium- 
hjdate,  are  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  groups,  for  example : 

H 
H  H    H  H.CH  H 

H-^H       H-cUl^-H    H-C-N-C-H  H-N-H 


ll  d  H  fl^O 


\ 


NH,     XH,(CH^      N(CH,)3      NH^OH    N(CH,)3(C„HjO)OH 

AaiBfiiUA      Methjlamine         Tnmethy-       Ammonium-         Chollno  or  Ketirine 

Ifunine  hydrate 

2.  Methylamine,  NH3(CH3)  and 

3.  Trimethylamine,  N(CH3;3,  occur  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
chdine  and  creatine. 

4.  Choline  or  neurine,  C^H^NOj,  trimethyl-oxyethyl-ammonium- 
bydrate,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  lecithin  (see  below). 
It  is  obtained  synthetically  from  glycocol  and  trimethylamine,  as  may  be 
^7  understood  by  studying  the  graphic  formula  of  choline ;  for  when  we 
™ute  the  two  groups  which  are  joined  to  the  nitrogen  by  means  of  the 
oblique  lines,  we  obtain  the  graphic  formula  which  represents  glycocol,  while 
tnmethylamine  remains. 

Ai  a  salt  of  choline  must  be  mentioned 

Lecithin^  C^JI^VO^  This  body  is  a  constituent  of  nerve 
^tter,  of  blood,  of  semen,  of  yolk  of  egg,  &e.,  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  present  in  complex  combinations  (see  Protagon, 
Vitellin). 

Bj  boiling  with  baryta,  lecithin  yields  stearic  acid,  glycerinphosphoric 
^ady  and  choline : 

C^H^-PO.  +  3  H,0  -  2  U„H„0,  +  C,n,PO,  +  C,H  NO, 

Ucithin  Stearic  acid  Glyoifrin-  Choline 

phosphoric  add 

it  is  considered  (Diaconow)  as  distearyl-glycerinphosphate  of  choline  (in 
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the  radical  or  residue  of  gljcerinphosphoric  acid  two  H-atoms  are  re- 
placed by  the  radical  of  stearic  acid).  AocOTding  to  this  view,  the  (abbre- 
Tiated)  formula  of  lecithin  would  be 

H  H  H 

(C„H„0)-C-C-C-(C,.H„0) 
k6    0    OH  CH. 

HO— P— 0  — N<S5« 

II  I  ^^* 

o        cya.0 

In  addition  to  distearin-lecithin,  there  appears  to  be  also  a  diolein-leci- 
thin,  an  oleo-palmitin-lecithin,  &c.  According  to  another  view  (Strecker), 
lecithin  is  not  a  choline-salt  of  distearyl-gljcerinphosphoric  acid,  but  it  is 
an  ether-like  body  combined  with  the  C^li  fi  molecule  of  choline. 

5.  Gnamdine,  imido-carhodiamidej  C(NH^)9(NH)  (or  diamido-imido- 
methane)  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  guanine.  It  is  obtained  syn- 
thetically from  chloropicrin  C(N03)Cl3  and  ammonia: 

CNOaClj  +  4  NH3  -  C(NH3)a(NH)  +  N^  +  2  HjO  +  3  HCl. 

Guanidine  is  closely  related  to  urea. 

6.  Methylur amine y  methylated  guanidine  (guanidine,  in  which  the  group 
CHj  has  entered,  as  in  the  groups  of  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  adds,  p. 
13),  or  diamido-ifnido-ethaney  C2H2(NHj)j(NH),  is  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  creatine. 

6.  AmideSj 

are  compounds  in  which  the  OH-group  in  acids  is  replaced  by 
NH,. 

7.  Urea,  carbamide,  CO(NHJj 


O  HO  H    0   H 

H— N— C— N— ] 


•  H  •  ID* 

H— O— O— O— H  H— N— C— O— H 


C0(0H)3  C0(NH2)0H  OOCNH,), 

Carbonic  acid  Monamide  of  carbonic  aoid  Diamide  of  carbonic  acid 

(Carbamic  add)  (Carbamide  or  Urea) 

is  one  of  the  simplest  amido-compoimds,  and  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  oiganism ; 
it  is  excreted  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine. 

Urea  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forms  a  sparingly 
solttble  salt  with  nitric  acid,  and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  solution 
of  orercuric  nitrate.  In  the  presence  of  decomposing  substances,  when  boiled 
with  alkalies,  and  when  superheated  with  water,  it  combines  with  2  H,0, 
and '  is  converted  into  ammonium-carbonate :  CX)(NH,)2  +  2  H3O  » 
CO(O.NHJ, 


III  i            R           I 

[-ij_C_N— H  H— N— 0-C— 0~N— H 

CX)(NH^,  CO(O.NH^), 

urea  Ammomom  carbonate 
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Uret  WIS  the  first  orgAiiic  substance  which  was  synthetically  obtained 
(WoUer);  it  can  be  made  artificially  by  many  processes^  as  by  heating 
tmmoniaia  cyanate,  when  a  re-arrangement  of  atoms  takes  place 
(CX(O.XHJ  -  CO(NH,)^. 

H     H  H    0     H 

•  \y  I    a     I 

X=C-0— H  N=C-0— N  H— N— C— N— H 

CN(OH)  CN(O.NHJ  COfNH,), 

cyanic  add  Ammonium  cyanate  UrM 

Unt  can  also  be  prepared  from  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  and 
ammomii: 

COCl,  +  2  NH,  -  CO(NHj)a  +  2  HCl 

HO  H  H    O    H 

H-5-H      O— C— a       H— N-H  CT— H       H— N— C— N— H       H— CI 

NH,        COCl,         NH,  HCl        COrNH,),       HCl 

Fboagenegaa.  Urea. 

t^nt  differs  from  goanidine  in  that  in  the  latter  body  the  carbon  atom 
u  joined  to  the  diatomic  molecule  NH,  instead  of  to  an  0-atom. 

In  both  the  NH,- molecules  in  urea,  the  H-atomn  admit  of  being  replaced 
hj  ilcohol-  or  acid-radicals.  Combinations  of  the  latter  kind,  namely, 
^^cre  2H,  are  repUiced  by  diatomic  acid-radicals,  are  often  obtained,  in 
*<Uition  to  ordinary  urea,  in  the  artificial  oxidation  of  uric  acid  (which  is 
itKlf  t  body  of  the  same  kind,  only  more  complex).  The  radicals  of  the 
oxalic  acid  eeries  and  their  immediate  derivatives  are,  indeed,  such  compound 
VH8;  some  of  them  are  called  acids,  for  the  last  H-atom  of  the  amide 
^foop,  which  is  still  present,  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Some  of  these 
*»<iiw  ire :  Parabanic  acid  (oxalyl-urea)  CO(NH)j(CjOa),  Barbituric  acid 
(nulonvl-urea)  C0(NH),(C5H,0a),  Dialuric  acid  (tartronyl-urea)  CO(NH)a 
(C,H,dj,  Alloxan  (mesoxalyl-urea)  CO(NH)3(C303). 

H 


00  OHO  000  000 

I   :  R    1    »  n   J    «  n    II    II 

C-C  G-C-C  c-c— c  c— c— c 


H-K         Jr_H        H-N       H       N— H  H— N       H       N— H       H— N-C— N-H 

0  II  R 

O  O 

Fkabanlo  add  Barbituric  add  Dialuric  acid  Alloxan 

When  subjected  to  hydrolytic  processes  these  ureas  combine  with  one  or 
two  miilecales  of  H,0 ;  in  the  first  case  the  ring,  as  it  were,  opens,  and  an 
*cid  ii  formed  in  which  only  one  of  the  OH  groups  is  replaced  by  urea ;  if 
two  molecules,  however,  enter,  urea  entirely  separates  from  the  acid  \  e.g., 
>B  the  ease  of  parabanic  add,  the  first  molecule  of  water  yields  oxaluric 
adi 

H    O    H    O    O 

J    H     •     :i    n 

H— N-C-N— c-c— O—H 


C,H,N,0 

Oxalorio  add 
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Tke  ieemd  Bofeesle  of  wBter  leaife  to  tike 


H    O    H  O    O 

5— H    maA    K-0— C— C- 


Una  (SsaJKeaad 

Tinben  redoody  alloxan  fnmuiitt  aOaxaiitiii  (Cfi^flj). 

AUffiMotin  is  an  ether-like  comluiatiaa  of  alloxan  and  £alazie  add  (aee 
aboTe^y  and  on  the  addition  of  H,0  jidds  these  two  sohstancet: 

IHaloTic  add  is  obtained  bj  the  further  redoctioo  of  alloxan  or  aDoxantin : 

c.  Amido^Aeids 

are  adds  in  which  hjdrogen  atoms  of  the  add  ladiad  are  replaced  by  NH,, 

frjir  instance ; 

HO  H  H   o 


H— C— C-O— H  H— N— C-C-O-H 

f 
H 


i  ^^ 


CJI.OrHO)  CA(XH,)0(Off) 

Aceticflcid  AmiddMoedc  add  or  glyoodne 

The  amido-adds  behaTe,  on  the  one  hand,  as  adds,  on  the  other  as  basee, 
inasmuch  as  their  ammoniacal  reddae  combines  with  adds,  e,g, 

H  H  o  H  H  o 

I    J     n  -lie* 

H-N-C-O-a-Ag  H— N— C-C-O— H 

^i,  (A 

Q\yntcAntt-iA\rn  oompoand  Glyoocine  hydrodilonite 

MlTer  Aniido<Aoetate 

When  treated  with  nitrous  add  the  amido-adds  yield  oxy-adds ;  thus  the 
amido-fatty  adds  yield  the  oxy-fatty  acids  (Glycollic  Adds,  p.  14),  by  the 
replacement  of  the  molecule  NH,  by  the  molecule  OH. 

8.  Glycocme  (glycocol,  sugar  of  gelatin,  amido-acetic  acid), 
()gHg(NH,)O.OH,  does  not  occur,  as  such,  in  the  body,  but 
forms  part  of  so-called  conjugate  acids,  and  exists  in  complex 
combinations  in  gelatin. 

Olycocine  when  treated  with  nitrous  add  yields  oxy-acetic  or  glycollic 
acid.  It  can  be  prepared  synthetically  from  chloracetic  acid  and  ammonia. 
It  unites  with  monobasic  adds  so  as  to  form  compounds,  in  which  one  H- 
ntom  of  the  NH,  is  replaced  by  the  add  radical  (the  OH-group  and  the  H- 
atom  combinlDg  to  form  HjO),  thus : 
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H  H  H  H 

0  H  H  O      C— C  O  H   H    O        C— C 

H-0-C-<Lsr-H  H-O-C-C  C— H  H-0-C-C-K-C-C  C-H 

GiTCooodse  Bensoic  acid  (p.  17)  Hipporic  add 

C,H,(\H,)0(OH)  CH(CeH,)0,  C.H^O, 

The  following  are  compounds  which  under  h  jdroljtic  influences  combine 
vith  H,0  and  split  up  into  gljcocine  and  an  acid:  they  are  called  conjugate 
adds: 

Glycocholic  acid  (see  p.  16),  CjgH^jNOg,  is  a  constituent  of 
the  bile. 

Hippuric  acid  (Glycjo-benzoic  acid),  C^HgNO^  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  but  occurs  in  every 
^mal  if  benzoic  or  some  other  aromatic  acids  (cinnamic, 
mandelic,  and  chinic  acids)  have  been  taken  with  the  food. 

Other,  80-called  subetituted,  aromatic  acids  do  not  form  hippuiic,  but 
eoiRepoodiog  acids. 

9.  Aknme^  amido-propionic  add;  C3H4(NH,)0.0Hy  does  not  occur  in 
the  animal  body. 

10.  BManine,  amido-valerianic  acid,  C5Hg(NH2)  O.OH,  and 

11.  Zetiei7i€,  amidocaproic  acid,  CgH,Q(NHj)O.OH,  are  found 
in  many  constituents  of  the  body,  but,  except  in  the  pancreas, 
they  are  probably  products  of  decomposition.  When  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  leucine  yields  oxycaproic  acid  or  leucic  acid 
(p*  14).  Leucine  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the  albuminous 
bodies. 

12.  Serine  is  probably  amidolactic  acid  CjH^  (NH3)03,  and  is  obtained, 
u  addition  to  leucine  and  tyrosine,  by  boiling  silk-gelatine  with  acids. 

^en  treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  yields  oxy lactic  acid,  yiz.,  glyceric  acid. 

13.  Cystinej  CjH^NSOj,  has  been  considered  as  serine,  in 
which  one  atom  of  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  S,  and  has  pro- 
^My  the  same  constitution.*  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  kidneys, 
*od  in  occasionally  found  in  the  urine  and  in  urinary  calculi. 

14.  Taurine,  amido-ethyl-sulphonic  acid,  SOj(OH) 
(C,H,.H^) 

ft-O  O— OH    H  0— OH  H   H 

8-0^-0— H  H— O— S-C-C— H  H— 0—8—0—0—11— H 

80,(OH),  80,(0H)(C,tI.)  SO,(OH)(C,H  .II,N) 

^Vbvic  add  Sthylanlphonic  acid  Amido^tbyUalphonic  acid  or  Taurine 

.  !  "Hie  formuU  of  cystine  is  probably  C,HjNSO, ;  when  decomposed  by  means 
^attn^i,^  it  does  not  yield  glyceric  acid,  as  would  almost  certainly  be  the  case 
^^  Hrt  deriTdd  from  serine  (Dewar  and  Gamgee). 
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This  body  occurs  in  the  bile  as  a  compound  of  cholic  acid,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  glycocine,  viz.  as  Taurocholic  add  (Cj^H^^NSO^) ; 
it  is  also  present  in  a  free  condition  in  some  glands. 

15.  Tyrosine,  CgHjjNOj,  is  an  amido-acid,  whose  consti- 
tution is  not  yet  known,  but  which  contains  as  its  basis  an 
aromatic  residue  ;  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  together  with 
leucine.  Like  leucine,  it  is  an  important  constituent  of  the 
albuminous  bodies. 

AVhen  heated  with  mercuric  nitrate  in  presence  of  some  nitrous  acid, 
tyrosine  yields  a  red  colouration. 

d.  Amido  adds,  m  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  amrrwniacal 

residue  is  itself  svhstituted. 

10.  Sarcosine,  methyl-amido-acetio  acid  or  metbyl-glycocinei 

CaH3(NH[CH3])0.0H, 

is  obtained  when  creatine  is  treated  with  alkalies,  or  synthetically  by  the 
action  of  metbylamine  on  chloracetic  acid  (refer  to  p.  24,  for  the  synthesiB  of 
Glycocine).    It  is  an  isomer  of  alanine. 

HHHO  HHHO 

H— N— C-C— C— 0— H  .       H— C— N— O-O-O— H 

C,H,NO,  C.H,NO, 

Alanine  Sarooslne 

17.  Creatine,  methyl-guanidine-acetic  acid,  C^H^NjOj,  is  a 
constituent  of  the  blood,  the  muscles,  and  the  brain,  &c. 

H  H 

IINHH  HNHHHO 

H— N— C-C-N— H  H— N— C-C— N— C-0-0— H 

Methyl-goanidlne  Methyl-gnanidine-acetic  add  (Creatine) 

Creatine  is  obtained  synthetically  from  cyanamide  (CN.NH,),  and  sar- 
cosine ;  one  can  in  the  graphic  formula  of  creatine  easily  recognisei  on  the 
left,  the  residue  of  cyanamide,  and,  on  the  right,  that  of  urea. 

Actually,  urea  only  differs  from  cyanamide  in  containing  one  molecule 
more  of  HjO. 

H  H    0    H 

I  IB! 

H-N-C=N  H— N-O-N— H 

Cyanamide  Urea 

When  oxidized  (by  means  of  mercuric  oxide,  peroxide  of  lead,  &c.), 
creatine  yields  methyl-guanidine  and  oxalic  acid,  a  decomposition  which  is 
intelligible  enough  when  we  consider  that  both  methyl-guanidine  and  acetic 
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iod  occur  in  creatiiie,  and  that  oxalic  add  is  a  doubly  oxidized  acetic  acid 

(PL  15). 

Bf  otlier  methods  of  oxidation,  creatine  yields  methyl-parabanic  acid, 
which  i«  ilw  an  intelligible  enough  reaction. 

«.  Ammoniacal  Derivatives  of  unknown  Constitution. 

18.  Uric  acid,  C^H^N^Oj,  is  a  constituent,  and  in  some 
daases  of  animals  the  principal  constituent,  of  the  urine. 

The  most  probable  view  of  the  constitution  of  uric  acid  is, 
that  it  is  tartronylcyanamide. 

H  H  H 

OOO  HOOOH  HOOOH 

H-<Mm!>--C-0— H       H-^— C-€— C— N—H       NsC— N— C— O— O— N— =sCN 

^  ^  k 

CA0,(OH),  C,H,0,(NH,),  C,H50,(NH.CN), 

Tntratio  (or  oxTmalonic  Tartronylamlde  Tartronyl-cyanamide 

add)  (uric  acid) 

Uric  acid  is  bibasic,  as  in  it,  as  in  compound  ureas  (p.  23),  both  the 
RiDtiiiing  H-atoms  of  the  amide  groups  are  replaceable  by  metals.  Of  the 
•^td,  of  which  the  add  ones  are,  like  uric  acid  itself,  very  slightly  soluble 
ia  witer,  those  uf  sodium  and  ammonium  occur  in  man  chiefly  in  patholo- 
ficil  coodidons. 

By  oxidation,  uric  acid  yields : 

^  va  presence  of  acids,  alloxan  and  urea : 

C^H^N^O,  +  H,0  +  0  -  CJI,N,0,  +  CH,N,0. 

(AUoxiD  yields  on  further  oxidation   carbonic  acid  and  parabanic  acid, 

WA  +  0  -  CO,  +  CjH^NA). 

i)  ia  presence  of  alkalies,  allantoin  (C^H^N^O,)  and  carbonic  acid : 

CJI^N^O,  +  HjO  +  O  "  CJl^N.O,  +  COj. 

^  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  uric  acid 
neldi  A  golden-red  residue,  which  is  coloured  purple-red  (murexide,  pur- 
ponte  of  ammonia)  by  ammonia  and  blue  by  potash. 

19.  Xanthine,  C^H^N^Oj,  occurs  in  traces  in  many  organs  of 
the  body  and  in  the  urine,  and  can  artificially  be  obtained 
from  hypoxanthine.  A  body  isomeric  with  it  is  obtained  from 
guanine* 

20.  Hypoxanthine  or  Sarcine,  CjH^N^O,  occurs  together 
^th  xanthine,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  the  action  of  oxi- 
^•^  agents. 

21.  Camvne,  CyH^N^Oj,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  extract 
of  meat  (Weidel) ;  imder  the  influence  of  bromine  it  is  oxidized 
^  •hypoxanthine : 
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C-HgXp,    +    Br,    =    CjH^XJOJIBr    +    CH,Br    +    CO, 

22.  Gvunine,  C^H^X^O,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  tho 
pancreas  and  liver,  as  well  as  in  guano  and  the  excrements  of 
spiders. 

When  oxidized,  guanine  yields  a  body  which  is  isomeric  with  Tanthio^ 
(isoxan thine),  nitrogen  being  eTolved, 

2  C^U^\0  +  30  =  2  C^H^X^O,  +  H^O  +  N^ 

Other  oxidizing  agents  split  it  up  into  carbonic  add,  parabanic  acid  wnA 
guanidine, 

Cfi^yfi  +  HjO  +  3  0  =  CO,  +  CjHjX.O,  +  CH^N,. 

23.  Creatinine,  C4H7N3O,  is  a  constituent  of  urine. 

Creatinine  is  a  strongly  alkaline  substance ;   it  forms  a  characterise 

crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  zinc    It  is  an  anhydride  of  creatine, 

from  which  it  is  easily  obtained,  and  into  which  it  is  easily  reconTorted. 

The  most  probable  view  of  the  formation  of  this  anhydride  is  shown  in  the 

accompanying  formula. 

H 

H  H         K         H 

HNHHHO  CO 

H-N-C-C— N-C— C-O-H  H— N-C  H  H  C-O 

C,H,N,0,  C^H-N.O 

Creatine  Creatinuie 

24.  Inosinic  acid  C^HgNjO^,  a  constituent  of  muscles. 

25.  Ki/nurenic  acid  CjoHj^NgO^,  occurs  in  the  urine  of  dogs. 

26.  Allantoiny  C^HgN^Oj,  is  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of 
the  foetus  and  the  sucking  iufant.  It  is  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  uric  acid  (see  p.  27).  Under  hydrolytic  influences  allan- 
toin  splits  into  urea  and  allanturic  acid  (CjH^NjOj) ;  thus 

27.  Colouring  rruUtera. — These  substances,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  connected  with  the  derivatives  of  ammonia, 
are  in  general  crystallizable,  and  probably  originate  in  one 
substance,  which  contains  iron,  and  is  called  hsematin.  Some 
of  these  colouring  matters  contain  no  iron;  these  being  the 
simpler,  will  be  first  treated  of. 

a.  Bilirubin  (biliphaein,  cholepyrrhin,  hsematoidin), 
CijHjiNjOj  (Stadeler),  the   orange-red  and  crystallizable  co- 
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louriDg  matter  of  the  bile,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
eUoroform  and  in  alkalies,  with  which  it  forms  compounds,  as 
if  it  were  a  monobasic  acid.  When  oxidized  it  passes  into 
biKTerdin,  and  when  more  strongly  oxidized  into  bilicyanin 
lod  choletelin.  .That  it  originates  in  haematin  is  proved,  by 
the  fiict  that  it,  or  at  any  rate  a  body  exceedingly  like  it,  is 
foood  in  old  extravasations  of  blood  (hsematoidin  crystals). 

In  contact  with  nitric  acid,  which  contains  some  nitrous  acid,  solutions 
of  bilirabm  show  at  their  margins  rainbow  colourations,  which  are  produced 
^  tb  socceasiTe  oxidations  which  take  place.  This  (Gmelin's)  test 
cmUm  the  smallest  quantities  of  bilirubin  to  be  detected. 

i  mterdm  (C.^Hj^NA- bilirubin  +  H,0  +  O  Stadelerj  C^^.^fi^ 
Kily)  is  formed  when  bilirubin  is  oxidized  in  air;  it  does  not  appear  to 
Mcnr  in  the  organism ;  when  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  it  appears  to  be 
NOQorerted  into  bilirubin. 

c  BU^mcm  C,«H^N,0^  (  =  bilirubin  +  H^O)  and 

i  BQ^ragm  CuH^jN^Og  ( «  bilifuscin  +  HgO  +  O)  have  been  found 
i>  gtll-stmieB  in  small  quantities. 

t.  BSkyanin  (Hejnsius  and  Campbell)  is  formed  when  any  of  the 
ikore-meotioned  colouring  matters  are  strongly  oxidized ;  when  present  in 
lod  aolation  its  spectrum  possesses  an  absorption  band  close  to  F ;  it  is 
pitrait  m  gall-stones. 

/.  ChokteHn  (Maly)  is  the  last  oxidation  product  of  all  the  bile  colour- 
ing nutters. 

S-  Urobilin  ( Jaife)  is  probably  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  C^^^^fi^ 
(Malj),  (a  substance  which  can  be  obtained  from  bilirubin  by  reducing  it  in 
*l^Aline  solutions),  and  with  stercobilin  (Vanlair  and  Masius),  a  constituent 
of  frees.  This  colouring  matter  occurs  in  urine,  in  bile,  and  in  the  intes- 
tistl  oootents ;  it  possesses  a  broad  absorption  band  in  the  green  (at  F), 
tnd  when  existing  in  alkaline  solution  together  with  chloride  of  zinc,  it  is 
•^wogly  flaorescent. 

A-  HcerruUin  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  normal 
colouring  matter  of  blood ;  its  composition  and  properties  will 
bedewribed  under  Blood  (Chap.  I.). 

i.  Urinary  colouring  matters. — In  the  urine,  several 
colouring  matters  have  been  foimd,  of  which  some  contain 
iron,  others  contain  none ;  these  substances  do  not  crystallize, 
•od  their  composition  is  unknown.  One  of  these,  urobilin  (see 
tboYe)  occurs  as  a  regular  constituent  in  the  bile  and  the  intes- 
tinal contents.  Blue  colouring  matters,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  indigo  group,  also  occur  in  urine,  but  do  not  appear  to 
**i«t  in  it  preformed  (see  Chapter  II). 

t«  Melanin  is  a  black  or  brown  colouring  matter,  which 
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(ifffiiAinn  iron,  and  is  little  known ;  it  oocors  in  the  longs, 
bronchial  glands,  the  rete  malpighii,  the  hair,  the  chonnd. 


6.  Complex  Bodies  of  unknown  Conslitirtian. 

Am   was  formerly  mentioned,  the  bodies  which  we 
)iitlic«rt/i  jrtiHmd  imder  review  are  to  be  considered  as  natnnl 
artificial  products  of  the  decomposition  of  other  much  mor^' 
c/irnpl';x  IkhHcs,  in  which  the  moleciUea  of  the  simpler  bodies^ 
as  OH,  01(3,  NH3,  C(;H^,  occur  in  the  most  varied  and  intricate 
cornhinaiioriH* 

Of  i)u*m  complex  substances  only  a  few  can  be  obtained  in 
a  \f\ir<t  couditioTi ;  the  remainder  cannot,  either  because  they 
nrt*,  Uto  unsiabir*,  or  l)ecau8e  they  are  not  crystallizable ;  with 
r<*ganl  to  Dw.  majority  we  do  not  therefore  know  even  their 
rornposition  by  w(;ight,  much  less  their  constitution. 

'Dim  (litcotiip(miii()ii  of  these  complex  into  more  simple  compoimds  is, 
rinnrly  hlwuyHf  «Mily  efltjcted  under  so-called  hydroljtic  influences.  One 
timy  (from  tlio  results  of  these  decompositions)  look  upon  them,  dther 
wlioDy  nr  in  ^rest  part,  (1)  as  anhydrides  or  ethereal  compounds,  Tiz.  as 
roffipoiuidM  of  ai(!ohol  +  nlcohol  —  water,  or  alcohol  +  acid— water,  or  add-i- 
N'!id  water,  or  (2)  as  amides,  viz.  acids  i-  ammonia  —  water,  or  (8)  as  com- 
plex uritnn,  vif..  m  a(ndH  + urea— water,  &c. 

Mustiwhilo  the  hydrolytic  products  of  the  decomposition  of  many  of 
tJii'M*  Cf)tnpoun(U  are  still  too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of  a  complete  in- 
ni^tit  Into  thiiir  Htructuro.  IWides,  even  were  we  sufficiently  acquainted 
witli  thonn  products,  many  difficulties  would  yet  remain  in  the  way  of  deter- 
tiiiriiiiK  tliidr  coiiNtitution.  AVe  may  illustrate  these  difficulties  by  referring 
to  th«  ntihydridim  of  sugar;  if,  for  instance,  we  consider  starch  (CgHj^Oj)  to 
!»<«  d<«rivfMl  from  a  single  molecule  of  sugar,  by  the  removal  of  one  molecule 
of  llyO,  then)  (KTur  to  us  the  most  diverse  possibilities  as  to  the  point  in  the 
hody  whniico  th(«  11,/)  was  removed;  the  number  of  these  possibilities  in- 
f'nmwm  (*nr)rtti(»tiKly,  however,  if  we  assume  that  starch  is  derived  from  two 
trioliu'iilnN  of  siigRr,  2IIg()  being  separated.  We  can  thus  explain  that  in 
I  III!  cHMii  of  thcfio  more  complex  bodies  there  exist  so  many  isomeric  and 
polytiittrir  rompounds,  possessed  of  almost  identical  properties,  and  whose 
triiM  ciitiNtitution  is  unknown. 

'Ihi)  iirvhU'T  the  number  of  atoms  which  combine  to  form  a  compound 
thd  greater  becomes  the  complexity  of  its  composition,  so  that  elementary 
nnnlyiiiiH  are  insufficient  clearly  to  indicate  its  formula.  The  formuln  of  the 
NubNtAtinm  now  to  be  treated  of,  are  for  this  reason  unknown  to  us. 

W(i  Imve  to  refer  to  the  following  groups  of  bodies : 
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Peptones  and  their  Anhydrides  {Alhumvrums  Bodies 
and  Albuminoid  Bodies). 

The  peptones  are  formed  within  the  body,  by  the  hydro- 
lytic  decomposition  of  their  anhydrides  (see  Digestion,  Chap, 
in.),  and  apparently  are  soon  reconverted  into  them.  Thc^se 
inhjdrides,  the  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  are  very 
geoeiallj  diffused  throughout  the  body. 

The  hydrolytic  products  of  decomposition  of  peptones  are 
diiefly  amido-acids,  especially  glycocine,  leucine,  tyrosine  (pp. 
24, 25,  and  26).  These  cannot,  however,  be  the  only  products 
of  decomposition,  for  the  majority  of  these  peptones  contain 
mlphiur.  It  is  unknown  in  what  molecular  combination  the 
nlphiir  is  contained,  whether  as  sulphuric  acid,  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  as  carbon  disulphide.  Even  the  nitrogen  appears 
to  be  present  in  other  states  than  in  the  amido-acids. 

The  various  peptones  differ  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
three  amido-acids  which  they  yield.  Whilst  all  peptones  yield 
Wcine,  gelatin-peptone  furnishes  only  glycocine  in  addition ; 
the  remaining  peptones,  besides  leucine,  yield  also  tyrosine,  in 
different  quantities.  It  addition  to  tyrosine,  when  hydrolytic 
action  is  prolonged,  other  bodies  possessed  of  a  bad  smell,  and 
belonging  to  the  indigo  group,  are  obtained.  The  anhydrides 
yield,  in  the  first  place,  peptones,  and  only  afterwards  the 
fijrther  products  of  decomposition. 

1.  Peptones. — The  only  peptone  of  which  the  percentage 

wmpoation  is  approximately  known  is  that  which  is  obtained 

^y  the  digestion  of  serum-albumin  (C  51*37,  H  7*25,  N  16*18, 

S2'12,  0  23-11  percent.) 

The  peptones  are  soluble  in  water,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol 
(Briicke's  *  Alkophyr ') ;  they  exert  a  left-handed  rotation  on  the  plane  of 
poUriittion-  They  differ  from  solutions  of  albumin  in  not  being  precipitated 
hj  belt,  weak  alcohol,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  divers  metallic  salts ;  they 
MeihoweTer,  precipitated  by  corrosive  sublimate,  mercuric  nitrate,  silver 
oi^te,  and  chlorine.  They  possess  three  reactions,  -which  will  be  de- 
•eribed  under  Proteids.  For  the  products  of  their  hydrolytic  decompo- 
■i^  tee  above — concerning  their  origin  in  the  process  of  digestion,  see 

Proteids. 

2.  ALBUMiifOUS  Bodies  (Protein  bodies).  These  very  numer- 
ous peptone-anhydrides  occur  in  almost  all  the  tissues  and  fluids 
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of  the  body  dissolved  in  water,  or  more  frequently  in  a  glutinous 
(or  swollen)  state  ;  their  solutions  rotate  the  polarized  plane  to 
the  left.  They  are  not  crystallizable  (all  descriptions  hitherto 
given  of  albuminous  crystals  are  uncertain),  and  consequently 
cannot  be  obtained  quite  pure ;  it  is  peculiarly  diflBcult  to  free 
them  from  inorganic  matters,  with  which  they  appear,  partly, 
to  exist  in  chemical  combination. 

By  the  action  of  heat  and  of  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  alcohol,  they  are  converted  into  insoluble 
modifications  (coagulated). 

Seeing  that  by  hydrolytic  treatment  the  coagulated  modification  is,  fint 
of  ally  converted  into  the  soluble,  and  that  only  then  peptones  are  formed« 
it  would  appear  that  the  coagulated  modification  is  a  further  auhydride  of 
the  soluble. 

The  albuminous  bodies  form  compounds  with  acids  and 
alkalies,  of  which  the  former  (acid-albuminates,  syntonin)  are 
precipitated  by  alkalies,  the  latter  (alkali-albuminates,  casein) 
by  acids. 

Oxidizing  and  other  reagents,  which  act  energetically  upon 
the  albuminous  bodies,  yield,  by  their  action  upon  them,  amido- 
acids  (see  above):  glycocine, leucine,  tyrosine;  further,  volatile 
fatty  acids,  benzoic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  aldehydes  of  the 
fatty  acids,  and  of  benzoic  acid,  &€«,  and  it  is  even  said  urea. 
They  thus  contain  nitrogen  in  ammonia  and  cyanogen  mole- 
cules. 

Nitric  acid  colours  the  albuminous  bodies  (and  the  peptones  likewise)  of 
a  yellow  colour  (xantho-proteic  reaction),  and  the  addition  of  alknli  changes 
the  colour  to  red.  Mercuric  nitrate,  in  the  presence  of  a  little  nitrous  add, 
at  60®  Cj  colours  the  albuminous  bodies  red  (Millon*s  reaction),  lliis  re- 
action, which  agrees  with  that  of  tyrosine,  probably  depends  upon  an  inter- 
mediate formation  of  tyrosine. 

With  cupric  sulphate  and  potassium  hydrate  the  albuminous  bodies  yield 
a  violet  solution. 

All  these  three  reactions  may  be  employed  in  the  detection  of  the  albu- 
minous bodies. 

The  origin  of  the  albuminous  bodies  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  be  regenerated 
\vithin  the  animal  body,  by  synthetic  processes,  from  peptones, 
and  perhaps  even  from  the  still  simpler  products  of  decompo- 
sition formed  during  the  digestion  of  the  albuminous  matters  of 
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tie  food  (Chap.  III.  and  V.)  The  latter  are  derived  in  the  first 
iittUooefrom  plants,  which  are  the  only  constructors  of  albumin. 
Equally  little  is  known  of  the  ultimate  end  of  the  albumi- 
0008  bodies  in  the  organism.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  so- 
ealkd  albuminoid  bodies  were  their  closest  derivatives.  In 
their  more  thorough  decomposition  in  the  organism,  the 
nitrogen  probably  passes  into  amido-compounds,  of  which  the 
mo6t  completely  oxidized,  as  urea,  are  excreted.  It  is, 
however,  very  probable,  from  their  composition,  that  fats,  gly- 
epgen,  and  sugars  take  their  origin  in  the  albuminous  bodies,  and 
in  npport  of  this  view  there  are  weighty  physiological  facts. 
CoDTersely,  it  appears  that  synthetic  processes  of  a  higher  order 
•ccur  in  the  organism,  whereby  albuminous  bodies  form  still 
more  complex  compounds  (see  below,  p.  36). 

The  various  albuminous  substances  of  the  body  possess  nearly 
the  same  percentage  composition:  0  52*7— 54*5,  H  6*9— 7*3, 
Xl5-4-.16-5,S  0-8- 1-6, 0  20-9— 23-5 per  cent.  Byhydrolytic 
processes  they  yield  J  to  2  per  cent,  of  tyrosine  and  from  10 — 18 
per  cent  of  leucine.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  one 
mother  by  the  circumstances  of  their  precipitation  and  coagu- 
lation. 

The  most  important  are  : — 

0.  Albumin,  which  occurs  in  blood-serum,  in  white  of  egg 

(somewhat  modified),  and  in  most  tissue-juices.     It  coagulates 

in  neutral  or   acid   solutions  at    temperatures    varying  from 

6a-70»C. 

The  cuein  of  milk  is  a  potassium  albuminate,  but  does  not  coagulate 
vben  Binplj  heated ;  it  does  so  only  when  an  acid  is  added.  It  is  precipitated 
^nxMtadds. 

6.  Globulin  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood  and  of  many 
tiflBues;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acids,  even  by 
ourbonic  acid,  the  precipitate  being  dissolved  by  the  subsequent 
passage  of  oxygen ;  it  is  probably  an  albuminate  of  potassium. 
Many  different  forms  of  this  body  exist,  and  these  are,  in  part, 
^ledgnated  by  the  term  *  paraglobulin '  (Ohap.  I.) 

c.  FiBuiN,  the  stringy  constituent  of  coagulated  blood  ;  a 
Wy  which  separates  as  the  result  of  the  inter-action  of  two 
I^UMis  of  paraglobulin  (the  fibrinoplastic  and  fibrinogenous  sub- 
«tanoe8)(Chap.  I.).  When  heated,  fibrin  assumes  the  characters 
of  a  coegulat^  albuminous  body. 

D 
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^hiiTmiuviM   iiodies   in  (30inposhioii    aitfanas^  sme  of 
crvntftin  no  "nfiiohuri,  az&  looked  nxxm  as  their 
r\v^,     Wpt  <io  am;  know  hr  what  proeesBefr  tfaer 
r1>^rm  :  ^«tu»ther  hr  oTiriatioiu  or*  oil  diecontnizT.  bTSTntfaen^c 

Th«^  dit&r  frnm  one  another  zmieh  more  dnn  dm  aOmaa 
non#  rwii/^  and*  if  we  esoDeot  tiieir  (soiloidaL 

A*. 

irtfthiHtv  to  crvBtalliae  and  m  fiucm.  tme  silntaoDik  xhs^ 
no  commoti  charactier.  Under  livdrolvtic  indnences  t£ev  fincoii 
?:lv»  .«ifiu$  pmdnctB  as  tfae  aLbuminonft  bodies  'tvs.  lencnie  ■■ 
tyromfii*.  in  large  qnantities.  Our  (si  these  bfNBes^  ithnMrfrM 
whirh  ifl  iVkid  Ta^  yield  gfrape  ngar  when,  it  i&  boiled  wiib.  cEbA 
<9>ilf>hnrii*  acid*  miul;  be  a  giucoBde*  and  ^iurald  difflpeSii^  \ 
»rp^er^tpsd  fmm  Che  other  !inhwtanfif*s> 

Th^  moAf  importanc  albnminoid  bodies  are — 
m.  Xftei/ru  (C  S'2r^  H  7-0.  X  I:i-^\0  2»'2  per  centL^)  finnai ^ 
vigrid  fluid  with  water  ( mncnsu  which  is  precipitated  bj  a  IxkH 
^/6tic  iutid^  and  by  excess  of  alcohoL  It  occnis  in.  nuieoa 
fl«/nv»tionfu  and  in  gf^lafinons  connective  tisBiie  ( Whart<Hi*5  jdt^ 
A4^,)     B«ndeji  leucine^  it  yields  mnch  tyroane. 

h.  Obitin^  ffeiatin  r  C  504.  H  h'-8*  XlS-3.  S-h024-5)i 
^tfiu*f^ii  from  nearly  all  the  connective  tissoes  ibones^  Kp 
iywmf4,  ^kinj  ?>y  boiling  them  with  water.  Gdatin  swells  i 
Aoid  waf^r;  by  boiling,  a  aolntion  is  obtained  which  agai 
f(^,\^timz^  on  cooling.  On  prolonged  boiling  it  splits  op  inl 
A  non-tir<^iati-Ai^ng  peptone,  which  also  is  a  prodnct  of  digestioi 
Hy^rolyt.iA  tr^atm^^t  famishes  leucine,  glycocine,  and  ^mmnini^ 

fU  /ITwi/m  re 50-3— 52-5,  H6-4— 7-0,  N16-2-17-7,  SO- 
-/JO,  O  20*7  — 25*0  per  cent.)  is  the  residue  left  when  these 
WilM  hz/rny  tiwmeshave  Ijeen  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  watc 
arid  a/;i/lfi ;  it  is  a  substance  only  soluble  in  hot  alkalies,  an 
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wluch  swells  up  in  cold  alkalies.  It  yields  10  per  cent,  of 
ieodne,  and  3*6  per  cent,  of  tyrosine. 

L  EUutin  (C  55-5,  H  7-4,  N 16-7, 0  20-5  per  cent.)  is  the  re- 
fidne  left  after  the  removal  of  all  soluble  matters  from  connec- 
tive tianie ;  it  is  the  characteristic  svibatance  of  all  eloMic 
tmuM.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  agents  which  do  not  decompose  it. 

It  yields  much  leucine  (36—^45  per  cent.)^  but  little  tyrosine 
(f  per  cent) 

/.  Fhvm  (C  48-6,  H  6-5,  N  17-3,  0  27-6  per  cent.),  is  the  chief  consti- 
tKBt  of  alk;  and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  adds  and  alkalies. 

g.  Htdbolttic  Ferments  are  bodies  which,  by  an  action 
which  is  not  yet  understood,  cause  a  decomposition  of  bodies 
which  are  in  proximity  to  them,  without  being  themselves 
oimsQined ;  the  bodies  which  are  decomposed  combine  with  the 
dements  of  water. 

Formerly  these  animal  ferments  were  considered  to  belong 
to  the  albuminous  bodies ;  the  best  known  among  them  do 
not,  however,  possess  the  characters  of  albuminous  substances, 
which,  however,  often  adhere  mechanically  to  them. 

In  order  to  separate  many  ferments  in  a  pure  condition  we  may  avail 
ovielTes  of  their  property  of  adhering  to  bulky  prectpitatee,  as  to  the  pre- 
opHttes  which  are  produced  when  solutions  of  choleeterin  or  collodion  are 
tddfld  to  fluids  whidi  contain  them. 

The  animal  body  contains  the  following  hydrolytic  fer- 
ments:— 

tt.  AilTLOLTnc,  OR  SuQAR-POBMiNa  Fbrmbnts,  which  convert 
rtarch,  glycogen,  &c.  into  sugar,  with  absorption  of  water ;  these 
fcnnents  are  present  in  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  in  the  liver,  and 
nttny  other  organs. 

/S.  Fat-decomposing  Ferments,  which  cause  fats  to  combine 
with  the  elements  of  water  and  to  decompose  into  fatty  acids 
^  glycerin ;  a  ferment  of  this  class  appears  to  exist  in  the 
pwcreatic  juice. 

7*  Ferments  which  decompose  the  Albuminous  Bodies  : 
^eie  femients  which  exist  in  the  gastric  juice  (pepsin),  and  in 
l*i*creaticand  intestinal  juices,  convert  soluble  and  coagulated  al- 
^''ffliinous  bodies  into  peptones,  and  then  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  &c. 

No  other  but  hydrolytic  ferments  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  body. 
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1  (%itin,  a  nitrogenoiiB  glucoside,  is  contained  in  the  shell 
or  exoekdeton  of  arthropoda. 

4.  Hyalin  is  a  nitrogenous-  glucoside  found  in  the  cysts 
ofechinococcL 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  have  been  classified  according  to  their  chemical 
ainities.  Other  methods  of  classification  are  based  on  the 
origin  of  these  siibstances  in  the  body,  but  they  are  necessarily 
nnatisfEurtory,  in^  consequence  of  the  slight  acquaintance  which 
we  possess  with  the  chemical  processes  of  the  organism. 

The  basis  of  the  most  commonly  adopted  arrangement  is 
the  fiiet  that  from  the  albuminous  bodies,  the  carbohydrates 
ind  the  fots,  which  form  the  chief  organic  food  of  the  body,  all 
its  constituents  are  derived.  The  changes  which  each  substance 
nndergoes  in  its  conversion  into  a  formed  element  of  the  body 
ire  included  in  the  term  asaimilation,  or  '  progressive  meta- 
nM>q)ho8i8,'  whilst  the  further  changes  which  end  in  excretion 
are  included  in  the  term '  retrograde  metamorphosis.'  Processes 
of  oxidation  and  decomposition  play  the  principal  part  in 
bringing  about  the  latter ;  complicated  breaking  up  into  more 
and  more  simple  bodies,  the  chief  representatives  of  which  are 
carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  chemical  processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  so-called 
*  progressive  metamorphosis,'  and  which  lead  to  the  formation 
of  albuminoid  bodies,  of  haemoglobin,  of  protagon,  &c.,  are 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  although  we  may  doubtless  conclude 
that  in  their  production  synthetic  processes  play  some  part. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   BLOOD   AND   ITS  CIRCULATION. 

The  material  interchanges  which  take  place  between  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body  and  the  external  world,  and  between  these 
constituents  themselves,  occur  through  the  medium  of  a  fluid 
which  is  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  with  those  apparatuses  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  portals  by  which  the  body  communicates  with  the 
exterior ;  that  fluid  is  the  blood. 

The  blood  receives  directly  from  the  external  world  oxygen 
and  nutritive  matters,  and  from  it  the  individual  tis8V£e  obtain 
these  substances.  The  latter,  again,  rarely  give  up  their  excie- 
mentitious  products  directly  to  the  external  world,  but  pour 
them,  first  of  all,  into  the  blood,  which  throws  them  out  of  the 
body  at  certain  destined  places.  The  blood,  moreover,  is  con- 
tinually taking  up  substances  which  have  undergone  changes 
in  difierent  localities,  and  deposits  them,  for  further  use,  else- 
where. 

Every  particle  of  the  body  which  plays  a  part  in  its 
chemical  changes  must  therefore,  repeatedly,  presumably  very 
frequently,  become  the  constituent  of  a  very  voluminous  fluid 
(the  blood),  in  which  it  mixes  with  innumerable  other  sub- 
stances, so  that  its  further  progress  outwards  depends  upon 
the  accident  of  the  place  at  which  it  again  leaves  the  mass  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  therefore  expedient,  in  the  exposition  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  body,  to  consider  the  blood  as  its 
natural  centre,  and  to  classify  the  various  processes  as  sources 
of  expenditure  or  gain  to  the  blood,  before  treating  of  the  in- 
terchanges between  the  matter  of  the  whole  organism  and  the 
external  world. 
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I.  THE  BLOOD. 

Hunum  blood  is  a  red  fluid,  opaque  even  when  in  very  thin 
lijen,  and  possessed  of  an  alkaline  reaction.    It  consists  of  a 
jeilow  alkaline  liquid  (liquor,  or  plasma,  sanguinis),  and  small 
microsoopic  bodies,  the  blood  corpuscle^,  which  are  suspended 
in  the  fluid  in  large  numbers  (4  to  5*5  millions  in  one  cubic 
oeQtimetre ;  Welcker),  and  are  in  close  contact  with  one  another. 
These  are  mostly  red,  but  a  small  number  (1  in  500  or  1  in  300, 
Welcker — ^in  the  splenic  veins,  however,  1  in  70,  Hirt)  of  colour- 
lee  coipuscles  are  mixed  with  them. 

To  tast  the  alkaline  reaction  of  blood  the  mere  employment  of  litmus 
Jiper  is  not  sufficient;  either  the  colourless  diffusate  obtained  by  means  of 
i  porooB  septum  and  distilled  water  is  tested  (Kuhne),  or  a  drop  of  blood 
ii  placed  on  litmus  paper  which  has  been  previously  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  eommon  salt  (Zuntz). 

Red  Blood  Corpuscles. 

Id  man,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  have  the  form  of  circular, 
biconcave  discs;  their  greatest  diameter  averages  y^^mm. 
They  are  uniformly  coloured  red.  They  are  very  soft,  ductile, 
and  elastic ;  neither  membrane  nor  nucleus  can  be  detected,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  designated  cells. 

The  blood  corpuscles  of  mammalia,  with  the  exception  of  the  ellip- 
ticil  ones  of  the  camel,  are  similar  to  those  of  man )  in  birds  they  are 
dhptical  and  biconvex;  in  amphibia  elliptical,  flat,  and  very  large  (in 
Proteaathe  diameter  is  actually  jf"^) ;  in  fishes  they  are  mostly  of  a  rounded 
^%ticil  form.  In  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  they  have  nuclei.  In  the 
'niTertebrata  red  blood  corpuscles  are  only  present  in  a  few  classes.  Almost 
■lliDTertobratay  and  amongst  vertebrata  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  have  colour- 
1m  or  yellowish  blood,  with  colourless  corpuscles  of  various  shapes ;  a  few, 
how»Ter,  have  red  blood  with  colouring  matter  similar  to  that  of  verte- 

The  specific  gravity  of  blood  corpuscles  is  somewhat  greater 
^  that  of  the  plasma ;  for  if  not  prevented  (by  coagulation, 
4c)  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  blood  which  is  imdisturbed. 
*T»n  blood  is  at  rest,  the  red  corpuscles  have  a  tendency  to 
^gregate  into  piles,  like  rouleaux  of  coins.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  unknown. 

The  presence  of  red  corpuscles  is  the  cause  not  only  of  the 
rrf  colour,  but  also  of  the  opacity  of  the  blood.  By  a  variety  of 
^^^*^  the  red  colouring  matter  can  be  extracted  from  the  blood 
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corpuscles,  when  it  dissolves  in  the  plasma  and  colours  it  red 
the  blood  becomes  in  consequence  transparent  when  examinee 
in  thin  layers  ('  lake-coloured,'  EoUett),  but  at  the  same  time 
darker,  owing  to  the  absence  of  reflection  from  the  concave  rec 
disks.  Conversely,  the  blood  becomes  of  a  brighter  red  whei 
the  blood  corpuscles  are  shrivelled  up  by  the  addition  of  salt,  m 
that  the  reflected  light  becomes  more  concentrated.  The  cor 
puscles  in  the  process  of  decolourization  swell  up  from  thei: 
margins  (Hermann)  and  finally  become  globular;  the  de 
colourized  and  very  pale  residue  of  the  corpuscles  is  called  th< 
stroma  (Eollett). 

The  means  of  discolourizing  the  blood  corpuscles,  previously  referred  to 
are :  dilution  of  the  blood  witb  water :  alternate  freezing  and  tb awing  o 
tbe  blood  (Rollett) :  the  transmission  of  electric  shocks  (RoJlett) :  remoTa 
of  tbe  gases  of  the  blood  (see  below):  treatment  witb  salts  of  tbe  bil 
acids  (y.  Duscb),  ether  (t.  Witticb)|  cbloroform  (Bottcher),  small  quantitie 
of  alcohol  (Rollett),  or  carbon  disulpbide  (Hermann).  All  these  pro 
cesses,  except  tbe  first  named  and  tbe  removal  of  tbe  gases  of  tbe  blood 
not  only  effect  tbe  discolourization  of  tbe  corpuscles^  but  subsequently  le« 
to  tbe  solution  of  tbe  stroma  in  tbe  plasma,  a  glutinous  nucleus  beinj 
sometimes  left. 

By  tbe  action  of  boracic  add  on  tbe  nucleated  corpuscles  of  amphibia,  i 
red  mass  containing  tbe  nucleus  is  separated  from  tbe  residual  colourlas 
stroma;  we  must  tberefore  admit  tbat  tbe  former  contractile  mass  (tbe  Zooid 
is  infiltrated  in  tbe  pores  of  tbe  colourless  stroma  (tbe  Oecoid ;  Briicke). 

A  similar  deportment  is  observed  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  non-nucleated  blo(M 
corpuscles  of  mammalia  (Roberts,  Strieker).  Some  consider  these  separation 
which  are  produced  in  numerous  other  ways,  as  tbe  results  of  coagulatia 
(Rollett). 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are : 

1.  A  red  colouring  matter  containing  iron,  called  Haemo 
globin  (syn.  haematoglobulin,  hsematocrystalb'n),  having  ap 
proximately  the  following  percentage  composition:  C  54'C 
H  7-25,  N  16-25,  Fe  0-42,  S  0-63,  0  21-45. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  much  more  readil; 
soluble  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  not  known  whethe 
haemoglobin  impregnates  the  colourless  residue  of  the  zooid  c 
the  blood  corpuscles,  or  whether  it  exists  in  a  state  of  chemica 
combination  with  it. 

Haemoglobin  is  a  coloured  albuminous  compound,  an* 
is  therefore  a  body  of  most  complex  structure.  It  readil, 
spUts  up  into  an  albuminous  body,  apparently  closely  connecta 
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to  globulin  (although,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
oxjgeQ),  and  a  colouring  matter,  hsematin.  This  decomposition 
is  effected  by  all  agents  capable  of  coagulating  or  precipitating 
albomin  (heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids),  and,  besides,  by  the 
weakest  acids  (even  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  presence  of  much 
water),  and  by  strong  alkalies.  Different  red-blooded  animals 
possess  different  kinds  of  haemoglobin^  which  have  hitherto  only 
been  found  to  differ  in  their  crystallization. 

CijBtak  of  hflBmoglobin,  the  so-called  blood-crystals,  occur  principally  in 
the  fonn  of  rhombic  prisms  or  tablets;  rarely,  as  in  the  blood  of  the 
gaioei-]ng,  in  the  form  of  rhombic  tetrahedra.  These  crystals  may  be 
obtibed  by  destroying  the  blood  corpuscles  (by  means  of  water,  ether,  salts 
of  the  bile  adds),  and  evaporating  or  cooling  the  lake-coloured  fluid  which 
Rnlta.  Crystals  are  easily  obtained  from  the  blood  of  dogs,  horses,  guinea- 
pgi)  ind  birds ;  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  from  that  of  oxen  and  pigs. 

The  coloured  product  of  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin, 
HaMnatin(CggH7oNgFe,0,o?  Hoppe-Seyler),  which  does  not  occur 
nncombined  in  the  body,  is  a  crystalline  colouring  matter,  which, 
when  dried,  has  a  bluish-black  colour  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  it 
i«  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  solulde  without  decompo- 
fition  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  acids  aud  alkalies. 
Its  acid  solutions  are  brown,  its  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroic, 
appearing  green  in  thin,  and  red  in  thicker  layers. 

Solutions  of  hsemathi,  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  exhibit  an 
>WpcioB  hand  in  the  red,  the  position  of  which  is  different  in  acid  and 
*Qnlioe  solutions.  When  treated  with  reducing  agents  two  new  absorption 
^iadc,  dtiuted  close  to  each  other  in  the  yellow,  make  their  appearance ; 
^^  tre  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  two  bands  of  O-haemoglobin  (see 
^ow).  Hematin  crystallizes  from  solutions  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the 
'onn  of  rhombic  plates,  which  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  are  composed  of 
■ydwcblorate  of  hsematin  (Hoppe-Seyler);  these  so-called  hsemin-crystals 
**y  lepTe  for  the  detectiim  ef  blood  (Teichmann). 

Bjthe  action  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  iron  is  separated  from  hsematin ; 
"•reiulting  colouring  matter  bears  the  name  of  *  iron-free  hsematin '  (Mulder 
^  TOO  GoudoeTer),  h»matoporphyrin  (CjgH-^NgOja  ?  Hoppe-Seyler),  haj- 
»«mn(Preyer). 

According  to  recent  accounts  (Hoppe-Seyler),  when  haemoglobin  is  de- 
*'*pcied  m  the  absence  of  air,  a  purple  body,  with  four  absorption  bands, 
Iwfliochromogen/  is  formed;  the  action  of  oxygen  immediately  converts 
itbtoiuBmatin. 

h  the  organism  haemoglobin  gives  rise  to  coloured  pro- 
anctj  other  than  the  artificial  ones,  as  haematoidin,  bilirubin, 
*c.   (For  these  consult  Chapter  II.  under  the  heads  of  Bile, 
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Urine,  ftc).    For  the  depoitment  of  hjemoglobui  towards  gas^^^ 
and  for  its  optical  jsv^ities,  see  belov. 

2.  An  albominoos  body  pieeipitable  by  carbonic  acid,  bi 
soluble  on  the  passage  of  air  through  the  fiuid,  globulitu 

The  nndei  of  the  blood  oofpoKlet  eooBst  of  a  anlMtiiiee  oontaiiiiDf 
mucm  CBranUm), 

3.  Small  quantities  of  substances  soluble  in  ether:  fats^ 
soaps,  chulesterin,  protagon,  and  its  products  of  decomposition^ 
(lecithin,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  £c). 

4.  Salts,especially  compounds  of  potassium,  and  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

5.  Water. 

6.  Gases. 

Colonrleis  Blood  Corpnsdei. 

The  colourless  blood  corpuscles  (lymph  corpuscles)  are 
globular,  nucleated  cells,  with  a  somewhat  granular,  mulberry- 
shaped  surface ;  they  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  j^°*™.  They  show  the  greatest  resem- 
blance- to  the  cells  of  the  lymph,  from  which  they  are  derived 
((Chapter  III.).  At  the  temperature  of  the  body  these  cells, 
which  are  destitute  of  a  cell  wall,  exhibit  lively  movements, 
throwing  out  processes  and  drawing  them  in  again,  whereby 
they  can  drag  into  their  interior  foreign  particles  (compare 
Chapter  VIII.);  these  cells  also  possess  the  power  of  subdi- 
viding (Klein).  Their  chemical  composition  has  not  yet  been 
exactly  determined ;  it  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
red  corpuscles  without  the  pigment.  There  are  grounds  for 
believing  (Chapter  V.)  that  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  are 
precursors  of  the  red,  as  transition  forms  between  white  and  red 
corpuscles  are  found  in  certain  situations  (for  example,  in 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  veins). 

Blood  Plasma  or  Liqnor  Sanguinis. 

For  the  separation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  see  below 
(under  *  Dying  of  the  Blood').  The  reaction  of  blood  plasma 
is,  like  that  of  blood  itself,  alkaline.  The  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  plasma  are : 

1.  Water,  about  90  per  cent. 
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2.  Proteids,  viz. : 

a.  Albumin  (precipitated  by  heat). 

j9.  Sodium  albuminate  (^  berumcasein,'  precipitated 
by  acids). 

7.  The  substances  which  form  fibrin  during  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  (see  below). 

The  greater  portion  of  the  albuminoid  substances  consists  of 
ilbomin:  altogether  they  form  from  8-10  per  cent,  of  the  plasma. 

3.  Creatine,  hypoxanthine,  and  urea :  also  at  times  hippuric 
ud  uric  acids,  in  very  small  quantities. 

4.  Grape  sugar,  in  small  quantities,  varying  according  to 
the  rituation  (see  Chapter  V.). 

5.  Fats,  soaps,  fatty  acids,  cholesterin,  lecithin.  The  fat  is 
partly  dissolved  by  the  soaps,  and  partly  exists  as  an  emulsion,  but 
always  in  a  small,  though  varying,  quantity  (Ol  —  0*2  per  cent.). 

6.  An  odoriferous  principle  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  blood. 

7.  A  yellow  pigment,  (The  serum  also  often  contains 
hemoglobin,  but  this  may  be  only  an  impurity,  caused  by 
disintegrated  blood  corpuscles.) 

8.  Salts,  with  a  preponderance  of  salts  of  sodium,  chlorides, 
and  carbonates;  therefore  more  especially  common  salt  and 
carbonate  of  sodium. 

9.  Gases  (see  below). 

With  the  exception  of  the  bodies  included  under  2,  the  above- 
named  constituents  form  also  the  constituents  of  the  serum — that 
is,  of  the  liquid  obtained  after  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or 
plasma  (see  below). 

The  Chum  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  blood  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogen  which  are  partly  absorbed,  and  partly  in  loose  chemical 
wmbinations  (Magnus,  Lothar  Meyer,  Ludwig). 

^  fundamental  law  of  the  abeorption  of  gases  by  liquids  (Henry's, 
^^V,  tnd  Bunsen's  law)  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — The  unit  of 
volume  of  a  liquid  at  a  given  temperature  absorbs  a  definite  volume  of  a 
P*;  the  litter  is  designated  the  coefficient  of  abtorptum  of  ih*  liquid  for  the 
^  The  coefficient  of  absorption  decreases  as  the  temperature  increases, 
''^i^Dg  to  a  law  which  varies  for  each  liquid  and  gas ;  at  the  boiling 
P^t  of  the  liquid  the  coefficient  of  absorption  is  equal  to  0. 

The  volwm  of  gas  taken  up,  therefore  the  absorption  coefficient,  is  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  prearare,  wbOst  the  weight  of  the  gas  tikeB  vp  W  a  li 
M  directlj  proportional  to  it. 

Aji  different  gmsea  exiiting  in  a  gaaeooa  mixtaze  exezt  bo 
one  another^  we  moat  in  the  preceding  sentence  ondeBtnid 
ttgniff  the  partial  preasare  of  the  particular  gK.    Thus  wmti 
an  much  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  as  corresponds  to  thepartnl 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it,  vij»  aboat  ^^  —  lof"™  Hg. 

Absorbed  gases  can  therefore  be  expelled  from  a  liquid,  1.  By- 
it  in  a  Taranm  which  is  being  continoally  renewed.  S.  Bj  pladng'  it  ii 
space  which  is  irtit  from  the  gas  to  be  expelled,  and  which  is  "'■'■'■fii 
(t^,   Z,  By  Rkising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  boiling  point. 

Certain  ga^es  form  chemical  compounds  with  certain  bodies  (m  { 
relations  of  their  equivalents ),  which,  howerer,  undergo  nisfiociAXiQar  wl 
they  are  placed  in  a  space  where  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  Mb  bel 
a  certain  limit.  This  minimum  pressure,  which  is  an  essential  cooditiaB 
the  persistence  of  the  combination,  is,  for  each  special  case,  a  eoiutoif,  wki 
still,  like  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  decreases  as  the  teiperaiure 
creases.  From  these  loo9e  chemical  combinations  the  gas  can,  therefiira^ 
driven  as  from  simple  solutions  (viz.  by  the  vacuum,  by  foreign  gases,  or 
the  action  of  heat;.  These  loose  compounds  of  gases  are  ili  ithigiiiih 
however,  from  srnple  solaticn.?,  in  that  by  increasing  the  partial  pieM 
(4  the  gas  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  liqi 
no  ]ongtgT  increases. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  form  loose  chemical  compounds  with  ga 
dissolved  in  a  liquid,  so  that  the  solution  may  contain  a  chemical  compoi 
of  the  gas  as  well  as  a  portion  simply  dissolved.  In  such  a  case  the  weigh! 
the  gas  dissr>lved  is  partly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  partly  indep 
dent  of  it 

The  quantity  of  gas  by  weight  taken  up  by  a  solution  is  dependi 
on  the  partial  prea^ure  of  that  gas  outside  the  fluid,  because  each  gas  whi 
is  distir^lved  by  a  liquid  possesses,  at  the  surface  of  the  latter,  a  tensii 
in  virtue  of  which  it  tends  to  escape.  If  this  tension  is  equal  to  the  pari 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  space  above  the  liquid,  equilibrium  is  establiahi 
if  it  is  greater  or  less,  a  passage  of  gas  outwards  or  inwards  occurs,  unti 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  attained.  In  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  wh 
is  always  established  sooner  or  later,  (and  which  is  hastened  by  shaking 
gether  the  liquid  and  gas)  the  partial  pressure  of  each  gas  in  the  space  a 
rounding  the  liquid  expresses  directly  the  tension  of  the  same  gas  in 
fluid.  If  we  carry  the  ideft  of  tension  into  the  statement  of  the  laws  wh 
have  been  previously  announced,  these  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  1. 
the  case  of  purely  physical  absorption,  the  tenaion  of  a  dissolved  gas  is 
d<rpendent  upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  gas,  (6)  proportional  to 
amount,  by  weight,  which  has  been  taken  up,  (c)  dependent  upon  the  te 
perature — with  which  it,  in  general,  increases.  2.  If  a  fluid  contain  a  be 
which  forms  a  loose  chemical  compound  with  a  gas,  the  tension  is  not  f 
portional  to  the  total  quantity  of  gas  taken  up,  but  only  to  the  excess  ab< 
the  quantity  which  is  required  to  saturate  the  combining  body ;  if  the  be 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  saturated,  fresh  absorption  of  the  gas  leads  to 
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of  teiuion,  but  the  latter  remains  equal  to  the  above-mentioDed 
aioiffliun  prewure,  wbichy  bowever;  yaries  with  tbe  temperature. 

h  order  to  separate,  wbetber  for  qualitative  or  quantitative  determina- 
tioB,  tbe  gi8e«y  contained  in  a  fluid,  e,g.  in  blood,  one  of  tbe  three  above- 
■atkned  means  may  be  emjAojed,  or  a  combination  of  several  (as  boiling 
in  tbe  neonm  ef  «n  air-pump  or  in  the  Toricellian  vacuum).  In  conse- 
qvaoe  of  tbe  consumption  of  oxygen  which  goes  on  in  tbe  blood  imme- 
diitelj  after  its  withdrawal  from  the  body  (see  below,  under  Dying 
oftbefikwd),  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  its  gases, 
otber  aepante  these  immediately  after  it  has  Jeft  tbe  body,  or  we  must 
pMerre  the  blood  in  ice  until  the  time  when  the  gases  are  separated. 

In  Older  to  determine  whether  gases  are  in  a  state  of  simple  solution  or 
of  looee  chemical  combination  in  the  blood,  either  absorption  experiments 
mt  be  made  under  different  pressures,  with  blood  which  has  been  freed 
from  gaees,  or  we  must  make  determinations  of  tension.  The  methods  for 
eftctbg  the  letter,  which  are  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  the 
ebemiitry  of  res^ration,  will  be  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

1.  Oxygen  gas  is  found  in  arterial  blood  (see  below),  on  an 
iTcrage,  in  the  proportion  of  16*9  volumes  per  cent,  (the  gas 
being  calculated  under  a  pressure  of  1  mtr.  and  0^  C),  (Pfliiger) ; 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  venous  blood  varies  greatly  (Chapter 
IV.);  in  venous  blood  from  muscles  in  a  state  of  rest  the  amount 
was  found  to  be  onily  5*96  volumes  per  cent.,  taking  an  average 
of  5  determinations.     The  deportment  of  blood,  which  has  had 
its  gues  removed,  towards  oxygen,  shows  that  the  latter  is  not 
merely  absorbed  by  the  blood,  hut  for  the  most  part  chemicaUy 
^(mhined  with  it.  The  amount  (l)y  weight),  of  the  oxygen  taken 
up  by  blood  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  pressure,  and  does 
wt  therefore  follow  Dalton's  law.  But  if  the  blood  corpuscles  are 
i^oved,  and  simple  blood  plasma  be  taken,  or  (since  the  latter 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  immediately  coagulates,  whilst  as  re- 
gards combination  with  0  the  fibrin-formers  may  be  considered 
V  unimportant),  instead  of  plasma,  plain  serum  (page  50),  be 
agitated  with  oxygen,  the  gas  is  merely  absorbed  (L.  Meyer). 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  chemically 
combined  with  a  substance  contained  in  the  blood  corpuscles, 
^^  is  only  absorbed  by  the  plasma  or  serum  (that  is,  by  the 
^*ter  they  contain,  for  senun  absorbs  just  so  much  oxygen  as 
pure  distilled  water).*     This  proposition  must  likewise  be  ap- 
P^ed  to  the  oxygen  normally  present  in  the  blood. 

'  Ithu  been  sisted  (Fernet)  that  plain  eerum  likewise  tAkes  up  a  certain 
^^"^Jii  of  oxygen,  independently  of  preuure ;  this  result  is  probably  owing  to  the 
P'**!^  of  A  ilight  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  serum. 
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Haemoglobin  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  loose 
compound  with  oxygen,  and  it  likewise  possesses  the  property 
of  combining  with  some  other  gases  in  constant  proportioiis 
lf«™»-  of  haemoglobin  combines  with  1*2  —  1*3  CC  of  ( 
(measured  at  0^  G  and  1  meter  pressure).  The  compomM 
which  we  may  designate  O-Haemoglobin  is  crystallizable  an 
somewhat  less  soluble  than  pure  haemoglobin.  Its  solutions  av 
of  a  lighter  red  than  those  of  the  latter ;  they  are  not  dichrok 
whereas  haemoglobin,  which  is  free  from  gases,  and  which  we  mv 
term  reduced  haemoglobin,  appears  green  when  examined  in  thii 
layers.  Solutions  of  O-Haemoglobin  exhibit,  when  examinee 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  two  absorption  bands  situated  ii 
the  green  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Solutions  of  reduoo 
haemoglobin,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  a  single,  less  defined 
band,  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  two  first  bands. 

Oxygen  can  be  removed  from  its  combination  with  haemo 

globin  not  only  by  the  means  formerly  referred  to,  but  ahi 

readily  by  the  action  of  many  reducing  substances,  as  by  ammo 

nium  sulphide,  by  alkaline  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  by  iron,  b] 

nitric  oxide.     The  minimum  pressure  required  for  the  persist 

cnce  of  the  compound  of  0  +  Haemoglobin,  viz.  the  tension  o 

the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  is  dependent  on  the  temperature,  ba 

its  absolute  value  is  still  unknown. 

In  addition  to  oxygen;  bsBmoglobin  can  ako  combine  cbemically  wit] 
carbonic  oxide  (L.  Meyer)  and  with  nitric  oxide  (Hermann)^  in  tbe  Sam 
proportions  by  volume;  therefore  in  the  same  equivalent  proportions.  0 
these  compounds,  that  with  oxygen  is  the  least  stable,  so  that  the  oxyga 
may  be  expelled  from  its  combination  with  haemoglobin  by  carbonic  oxidi 
and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  by  nitric  oxide.  Even  the  two  latter  compound 
are  to  be  designated  as  unstable,  seeing  that  according  to  recent  investiga 
tion  (DonderD;  Zuntz,  Podolinski)  they  are  also  capable  of  deoompositia 
by  physical  means;  the  pressure  at  which  they  decompose  is,  howevei 
much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  oxygen  compound.  These  CO-  am 
NO-compounds  are,  like  the  O-compoimd,  not  dichroic,  and  they  posses 
two  absorption  bands,  which  in  the  carbonic  oxide  compound  are  somewha 
differently  situated  from  those  in  the  other  two  analogous  compounds.  Whe 
O-IIsemoglobin  is  decomposed  by  means  of  acids,  the  oxygen  is  not  liberato 
and  cannot  be  pumped  out ;  it  must,  therefore,  enter  into  chemical  combina 
tion  with  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  (L.  Meyer,  Zuntz,  Strassbuig] 

Seeing  that  the  behaviour  of  the  blood  as  a  whole  toward 
oxygen  (carbonic  oxide,  &c.),  as  well  as  its  optical  properties  an< 
the  dependence  of  these  upon  tbe  gas  contained  in  the  blood,  i 
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exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  and, 
finther,  as  blood  when  saturated  with  oxygen  takes  up  exactly 
18  much  of  that  gas  as  corresponds  to  the  amount  which  its 
hemoglobin  can  combine  with,  it  follows  that  all  the  loosely 
combined  oxj^n  of  the  blood  is  linked  to  haemoglobin. 

Tlie  axjg«n  of  the  blood  ia  giyen  up  so  readily  to  oxidizable  substances 
tWt  h  hat  been  thought  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  '  (ictive  oxygen '  or 
'onoe/  0,.  The  following  properties  of  blood  appear  to  favour  this 
new.  L  Both  the  blood-corpuscles  and  hsBmoglobin  are  so-called  '  ozone- 
Xaukmn^  that  is,  they  possess  the  power  of  immediately  transferring 
OMte  from  sabetancee  in  which  it  is  present  (as  turpentine  which  has  be<>n 
kept  far  a  long  time)  to  readily  oxidizable  substances  (ozone  reagents,  such 
M  tinetare  of  guaiacum,  which  becomes  blue  by  oxidation,  Schoenbein, 
Hii) ;  for  this  reaction  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  of 
M  importance  (for  instance,  it  may  be  saturated  with  CO).  2.  Blood  and 
Wmo^lan  can  themselves  ozonize  oxygen,  so  that  in  presence  of  air  they 
en  caoaa  goaiacum  tincture  to  become  blue  (A.  Schmidt) ;  if  the  blood 
itielf  ooDtaina  oxygen,  the  presence  of  air  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  necessary  if 
t^ldood  has  been  saturated  with  CO  (Kuhne  and  Scholz).  On  the  activity 
<ifiti  oxygen  depends  the  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  blood. 
It  ii  tlmefore  very  probable  that  the  oxygen  naturally  contained  in  blood  is 
pmeot  in  the  form  of  ozone,  or  in  some  similar  condition. 

2.  Carbonic  add  is  found  in  arterial  blood  on  an  average 
in  the  proportion  about  30  vols,  per  cent. :  venous  blood  from 
iniMcles  at  rest  yields  about  35  per  cent.  A  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  can  only  be  driven  out  by  acids ;  it  is  therefore  in 
•table  chemical  combination.  The  carbonic  acid  removable  by 
the  pump  may  either  be  merely  absorbed,  or  partly  in  very 
veak  chemical  combination.  A  weak  chemical  combination  may 
take  place  either,  with  1,  the  carbonate  of  sodium  of  the  plasma, 
2,  the  phosphate  of  sodium  of  the  plasma  (Fernet),  3,  through 
w  yet  unknown  combinations  in  the  blood  corpuscles  (Pfliiger  and 
ZnntZjLudwig  and  A.  Schmidt).  Since  solutions  which  contain 
carbonic  acid,  either  absorbed  or  in  weak  combinations,  give  an 
•^d  reaction,  the  fact  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  would 
appear  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  present  in 
<>therthan  a  stable  combination  (Preyer),  were  it  not  that  blood 
•ffl  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  when  aaturated  with  carbonic 
»«d  (Pfliiger  and  Zuntz). 

Sutoo  the  phosphate  of  sodium  in  blood  ash  is  derived  almost  entirely 
ntXB  bant  lecithin ,  the  second  combination  referred  to  is  probably  only 
^  >lighdj  operative  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Sertoli).    Since,  moreover,  the 
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serum  takes  up  carbonic  acid  independently  of  pressure,  just  like  the  bio 
itself,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  chemically  combined  carbonic  acid  must  be 
the  serum  (that  is,  in  the  plasma),  probably  in  the  form  of  bi-carboDJ 
(see  above  Na  1).  That  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  combined  in  t 
blood  corpuscles  (see  No.  3)  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  blood  conti; 
scarcely  less  carbonic  acid  than  a  similar  volume  of  serum  (Ludwig  a 
Schmidt),  and  moreover  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  blood  i 
by  serum  under  increasing  pressure  obey  different  laws  (Pfliig^raod  Zunti 
Carbonate  of  sodium  is  changed  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  into  t 
bi-carbonate  COjXa,  +  CO,  +  H^O  =  2  CO,NaH;  the  neutral  salt 
again  formed  along  with  free  carbonic  acid  by  the  employment  of  the  met 
used  to  drive  out  the  gases.  Neutral  phosphate  of  sodium  takes  up  carboi 
acid  in  a  similar  manner  (one  equivalent  of  acid  to  two  equivalents  of  sal 
(Fernet),  forming  an  acid  phosphate  and  neutral  carbonate :  2  PO^Na^H 
CO,  +  H^O  -  2  PO^NaH,  +  CO^Naj  (Hermann).  The  means  used 
drive  off  the  gases  break  up  these  combinations,  giving  off  CO,  and  aga 
forming  the  neutral  salt 

3.  Blood  contains  from  1-2  vols,  per  cent,  of  NUrogen* 

small  portion  of  this  gas  also  is  probably  chemically  eombinei 

being  most  likely  contained  in  the  blood  corpuscles  (Feme 

Setschenow). 

When  heated  (Thiry)  or  merely  allowed  to  stand  (Briicke)  the  blood  giv 
off  traces  of  ammonia,  probably  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  son 
ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  the  blood  (Kiihne  and  Strauch) ;  no  proof  hi 
however,  yet  been  obtained  of  the  presence  of  such  a  salt  in  the  bloc 
(Briicke).  The  addition  of  oxygen  favours  the  development  of  ammov 
(Exner). 

Blood  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  gases  is  very  dar 
(almost  black),  dichroic,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  destructio 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  lake-coloured. 

Different  kinds  of  Blood. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  is  not  the  same  throughon 
the  whole  body.  The  greatest  difference  is  observed  betwee: 
arteHal  blood  (viz.  that  which  is  contained  in  the  systemi 
arteries,  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  veins' 
and  veiwua  blood  (viz.,  that  of  systemic  veins,  the  right  side  o 
the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries),  and  consists  principal!; 
in  the  amount  of  gases  contained,  and  in  the  colour.  Arteria 
blood  contains  more  oxygen  (on  the  other  hand,  less  carboni 
acid)  than  venous,  and  has  a  brighter  (scarlet)  colour ;  it  doe 
not  display  the  dichroism  of  the  latter.  This  diflference  in  colou 
is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
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far  OQ  Bhaking  up  dark-coloured  blood  with  oxygen  (or  with 
atuuMpheric  air),  it  becomes  bright  red,  and  bright  red  blood 
becomes  dark-coloured  when  shaken  with  other  gases  (except 
ctfbonic  oxide,  page  46). 

Mofeover,  arterial  Uood  oontama  more  water,  fibrin,  salts,  sugar,  and 
ntnetiTe  matter  than  yenous,  but  on  the  other  hand  fewer  blood  corpuscles 
indlBiiiDet.  Ita  temperature  is  on  an  average  P  0.  lower  (Chap.  VIE.) 
Tksdiaoges  effected  bj  gases  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  probably  dependy  on 
tbe  one  hand,  <»i  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  which 
iknak  ind become  more  concave  in  appearance  od  combination  with  oxygen, 
iwfUingoat,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  (by  the  passage 
tboogh  it  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.)  (Harless).  In  the  first  case,  the  blood  cor- 
pudei,  tcting  as  more  powerful  concave  mirrors,  would  refiect  light  in  a  more 
cooeentrated  form,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  would  tend  more  to  disperse  it. 
At  all  events,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  addition  of  salts  to  the  blood 
Roden  it  brighter.  The  addition  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  darkens 
it  Gases,  however,  exert  an  action  on  the  pigment  which  is  quite  indepen- 
<int  of  any  alteration  which  they  may  bring  about  in  the  shape  of  the  cor- 
pwdea-Hui  action  which  may  be  observed  after  these  bodies  have  been 
Men  up  bj  the  addition  of  water ;  in  lake-coloured  blood,  however,  the 
€<>to  being  darker  of  itself^  the  action  of  oxygen  is  less  easily  seen. 

The  peculiar  composition  of  particular  kinds  of  blood  (the 
Uood  of  the  portal,  hepatic,  and  splenic  veins),  as  well  as  the 
influence  on  the  blood  of  d/gestion,  respiration,  etc.,  will  form 
the  subject  of  later  chapters. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
constituents  of  the  blood,  its  waste  and  reparation,  form  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  chapter. 

^*«  (Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body. — Ita  Quantitative 

Composition. 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  human  body  is  not 
*«unitely  known:  it  amounts  to  about  j'j  (BischoflF)  of  the 
^hole  weight  of  the  adult  body ;  to  about  j*^  ( Welcker)  of  its 
'«ght  at  birth. 

^  following  are  the  best  known  methods  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  the  blood :  1.  By  ascertaining  the  dilution  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  injec- 
^^%  known  quantity  of  water ;  the  degree  of  dilution  is  determined  by 
^'''"'F^nog  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  two  samples  of  the  blood  taken, 
^  one  immediately  before,  the  other  a  short  time  after,  the  injection  of  the 
*^  (Valentin).  [This  gives  too  high  a  result,  both  because  the  water  does 
^  Wdm  equally  mixed  with  the  whole  of  the  blood,  and  ni80  becau>e  the 
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diluted  blood  commences  at  once  to  diffuse  throughout  the  tissues,  giving  off 
water  (mainly  through  the  kidneys)  and  taking  up  solid  matter].  2.  By 
bleeding  freely  (by  beheading)  and  washing  out  the  blood  still  left  in  tbt 
vessels  with  water  (until  the  latter  becomes  no  longer  coloured),  the  amomit 
of  the  solids  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  blood  is  determined;  tht 
quantity  of  blood  can  then  be  ascertained,  by  comparing  these  solids  witk 
the  amount  of  solids  contained  in  an  undiluted  sample  of  blood  (Ed.  Weber), 
[Inaccurate,  both  because  all  the  blood  is  never  washed  out  of  the  vessel^ 
and  also  because  the  water  flowing  through  the  vessels  takes  up  substsnceii 
by  diffusion,  from  the  parenchyma.].  3.  The  blood  remaining  in  the  veasdl 
after  decapitation  is  diluted  with  water  until  it  is  identical  in  colour  (wImi 
layers  of  equal  thickness  are  compared),  with  a  measured  sample  of  blood  pr^ 
viously  obtained,  and  diluted  with  a  known  quantity  of  water ;  the  quanti^ 
of  blood  is  then  easily  calculated  from  the  amount  of  water  required  fo 
dilution  (Welcker,  Heidenhain).  The  amount  of  hsemoglobin  contained  in  tbc 
muscles  (Chap.  VIII.)  must  be  allowed  for.  It  is  advantageous  to  saturate  lltf 
blood  with  carbonic  oxide  (see  above),  so  as  to  avoid  variations  in  colom 
due  to  unequal  saturation  with  oxygen  (v.  Bezold  &  Gscheidlen). 

Nifte, — The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  quantitative  cofli 
position  of  the  blood.  Venous  blood  of  the  horse  (Hoppe-Seyler)  consists  € 
67 '4  per  cent  plasma,  and  32-6  corpuscles.  The  plasma  itself  consists  of  90" 
per  cent,  water,  1-0  fibrin,  7-8  albumin,  0*1  fats,  0*4  extractive  matters,  0* 
soluble  salts,  0'2  insoluble  salts.  The  corpuscles  contain  56*5  per  cent.  < 
water,  and  43'5  per  cent,  solid  matter;  the  organic  constituents  of  tl 
corpuscles  in  the  humsn  subject  are  (Jiidell)  from  12-2-5*1  per  cent  albf 
minoid  matter,  86-8-94*3  heemoglobin,  0*7-0*3  lecithin,  0*25  cholesterin. 

Death  of  the  Bloody  and  the  Changes  which  accompamy  U. 

So  soon  as  blood  or  liquor  saDguinis  is  withdrawn  from  th 
influence  of  the  walls  of  living  vessels,  it  quickly  runs  throug 
a  series  of  changes,  which  may  be  said  to  attend  the  death  of  th 
blood.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Coagulation^  that  is,  the  separation  of  a  solid  albuminoi 
body,  *  Fibrin.'  The  liquid  blood  is  thus  changed  in  the  fin 
place  into  a  soft  red  mass ;  in  a  few  hours,  however,  tl 
solid  portion  contracts,  pressing  out  a  yellow  fluid — the  bloo 
serum ;  the  solid  portion  retains,  however,  the  shape  of  tb 
vessel  containing  it,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  firm  red  mas 
the  hlood  clot  (placenta  sanguinis),  now  floating  in  the  senin 
consists  of  matted  filaments  of  fibrin,  and  the  blood  corpu9cIi 
imprisoned  within  them,  together  with  some  occluded  seruii 
The  fibrin  is  separated  essentially  from  the  plasma  and  nc 
from  the  blood  corpuscles ;  for  the  former,  which  may  b 
obtained   either   by  allowing  the  corpuscles  in  imcoagulate 
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to  rink  to  the  bottom,  or  by  filtering  blood  containing 
krge  corpuscles  (frog^s  blood  diluted  with  sugared  water,  J. 
Mailer),  undergoes  coagulation,  forming  a  white  cake  which 
fooasts  solely  of  fibrin.  The  serum  consequently  contains  the 
fime  component  parts  as  the  plasma,  with  the  exception  of 
Sbrin.  If  before  coagulation  the  blood  corpuscles  have  time 
to  auk  (as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  blood  of  the  horse),  the 
upper  layer  of  the  blood  clot  consists  solely  of  fibrin,  without 
WHpoacles,  and  is  therefore  white  and  of  closer  textiure  than  the 
nd  portion ;  this  is  called  the  *  Buffy  Coat '  (also  *  crusta  phlo- 
pstica,'  from  its  occurrence  in  blood  obtained  by  bleeding 
inimals  affected  with  inflanmiatory  diseases).  Fibrin  may  also 
l>e  obtained  by  whipping  recently  drawn  and  yet  imcoagulated 
Uood  with  twigd,  or  stirring  it  with  a  stick ;  the  fibrin  adheres 
to  tbe  twigs  or  to  the  stick,  in  white  filaments.  The  red  un- 
«*gulable  fluid  remaining — defibrinated  blood — consists  of  the 
wum  and  corpuscles. 

Tiie  procets  of  coagulation  ia  made  plain  by  tbe  following  Table  : 
rndisturbed  ooagulatiun :  When  beaten : 

Blrod  Blood 


FluimA  Corpnacles  Plasma  Corpudcles 

cIT"-^ ^  \  ' * ^  I 

«ra»         Fibrin  |  Fibrin  Serum 

V ^ *  V , / 

Bk>od  dot  Defibrinated  blood 

The  amount  of  fibrin  is  very  small,  in  spite  of  the  large 
^pace  it  takes  up  during  coagulation,  especially  at  first ;  it  is 
*lso  exceedingly  variable,  even  in  different  samples  of  the  same 
Wood  (S.  Mayer) ;  on  an  average  it  forms  about  0*2  per  cent, 
of  the  blood. 

It  bu  been  recently  stated  that  even  washed  blood  corpuscles  yield 
^^  (Hernsias).    Embryonal  blood  is  not  at  first  coa^ulable  (Holl). 

2.  Acidification. — From  the  time  it  is  drawn  until  coagu- 
1*^1011,  tbe  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  steadily  diminishes 
fPfliiger  and  Zuntz).  This  depends  most  probably  on  the  for- 
B^ation  of  an  acid,  the  nature  of  which  is  yet  unknown. 

^  DeoxygencUion.  —  Immediately  after  it  is  drawn  the 
'B'i^^untof  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood  becomes  somewljat 
^luninished;  the  amount  of  COj,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
increased  (Pfliiger,  A.  Schmidt).  As  this  consumption  of  oxygen 
takes  place  during  life,  the  blood  always  containing  oxydizable 
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substances  (compare  Chap.  IV.),  it  probably  does  not  proparl 
belong  to  the  death-phenomena,  but  is  merely  synchronous  wit 
them. 

4.  CidoHJication. — During  coagulation  a  slight  rise,  pei 
ceptible  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  takes  place  in  the  ten 
perature  of  the  blood  (Schiffer). 

An  evolution  of  electricity  likewise  probably  takes  place,  tinder  certa 
circumstances;  during  the  dying  of  the  blood.  On  making  a  cross  sectii 
of  fresh  organs  (as  glands)  a  weak  negative  current  is  developed, 
opposed  to  the  natural  surface  (Matteucci).  This  current  is,  however,  on 
apparent  in  organs  containing  blood  (Hermann),  and  is  usually  absent  in  tl 
*  organs  of  warm-blooded  animals  (Du  Bois-Reymond).  Most  probably 
arises  from  an  evolution  of  electricity  caused  by  tSie  contact  of  the  decoi 
posing  blood  (at  the  incision)  with  the  still  unchanged  blood  in  the  Tessa 
the  former  becoming  negative  (Hermann).  Since,  throughout  the  whc 
ramification  of  vessels,  the  blood  forms  one  continuous  mass,  the  o^ 
sition  between  the  section  and  the  surface  must  depend  on  the  differen 
in  the  speed  with  which  the  blood  decomposes  in  each  case.  At  the  sectk 
the  blood  in  all  cases  at  once  dies ;  at  the  surface,  owing  to  the  protects 
of  the  tissues,  it  dies  but  slowlj  in  <;old-blooded  animals,  although  quickly, 
spite  of  this,  in  warm-blooded;  thus  are  explained  the  above-mentioo 
facts. 

The  above-described  phenomena  show  that  during  the  pr 
cess  of  dying  the  blood  undergoes  complex  chemical  change 
The  most  striking  of  these,  the  coagulation  of  fibrin,  was  fo 
merly  considered  to  be  a  spontaneous  coagulation  of  an  albi 
minous  substance  dissolved  in  the  plasma.  We  now  know  th 
the  fibrin,  as  such,  does  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  originati 
in  the  process  of  dying.  According  to  the  ideas  most  general 
received  (A.  Schmidt),  it  arises  from  the  chemical  combinatic 
of  two  albuminous  substances,  separate,  although  existing  fli^ 
by  side,  in  the  blood — *  fibrinogen '  and  the  *  fibrinoplastic  8ul 
stance.'  This  combination  is  brought  about  by  a  ferment,  whic 
is  only  developed  during  the  death  of  blood.  Both  the  fiteJ 
generators  are  contained  in  the  plasma. 

The  fibrin  generators  are  also  contained  in  many  other  normal  and  pi^ 
logical  fluids,  e.g,  in  lymph  and  chyle,  in  pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluidB^^ 
The  former  of  these  fluids  also  generate  the  ferment,  and  therefore  coagol* 
spontaneously, alt  hough  more  slowly  than  the  blood ;  the  others  do  not  g^ 
rHte  the  ferment,  and,  therefore,  coagulate  only  after  the  addition  of  ferment 
of  blood.  Fibrinogen  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  are  most  closelj  reM 
to  globulin.    They  can  be  obtained  from  their  natural  solutions  in  Uo^ 
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plflfflftby  t&e  flidition  of  wateF  and  the  subeequent  passage  of  carbonic  acid ; 
tlie  fibriooplastie  aabetanoe*  is  first  precipitated  and  carries  down  with  it, 
BKcbairtllT,  the  fermentr  Both  the  fibrin  generators  are  soluble  in  alkalies 
md  idds  and  in  solntiona  of  comiBon  salt )  they  are  soluble  in  water  if  a 
•tzeim  of  ozTgen  be  paned  throngh  it 

The  fennent  is  obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  blood,  and  extracting  the 
tbofoogblv  dried  and  filtered  residue  with  water.  Blood  allowed  to  flow 
dirMtlj  firom  an  artery  into  alcohol  yields  no  ferment. 

On  mixing  solutions  of  fibrinogen  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  in  the 
preteneeof  the  ferment,  fibrin  separates  first  as  a  gelatinous  substance,  which 
ifierwiids  contracts;  the  quantity  of  the  two  substances  determines  the 
UDtmX  of  fibrin,  to  form  which  they  appear  to  combine,  although  in  pro- 
pntioot  winch  are  not  constant  The  amount  of  ferment  present  merely 
ittfiaeBccs  the  rapidity  of  the  separation  of  fibrisw  Serum  contains  an  excess 
of  fibnaoplastic  substance  (that  of  ox*s  blood  contains  O'T-OS,  of  the  horse 
0*3^  per  cent).  Presence  of  aou'^nystallisable  haemoglobin,  of  carbon, 
plttiiiiini,  &C.  hastens  the  fonnation  of  fibrin,  when  all  other  conditions  are 
pwnt  If  solutions  of  the  fibrin  generators  and  of  the  ferment  are  de- 
prired  of  oxygen,  by  passing  hydrogen  through  them,  before  they  are  mixed, 
10  fibrin  is  formed  (A.  Schmidt). 

The  eonnection  between  the  above  and  the  other  phenomena 
accompanying  the  death  of  the  blood,  particularly  acidification, 
is  unknown.  Blood  which  has  undergone  these  changes,  if  kept 
longer,  particularly  if  defibrinated,  gradually  loses  the  whole 
of  its  oxygen,  carlionic  acid  taking  its  place  :  at  the  same  time 
putrefaction  sets  in. 

The  phenomena  accompanying  its  death  are  the  result  of  the 
cttsation  of  an  influence  exercised  constantly  upon  the  blood 
during  life,  by  the  living  walls  of  the  vessels  (Briicke).  The 
l>Iood  does  not  coagulate  as  long  as  it  circulates  in  the  vessels, 
*o  that  every  portion  of  it  constantly  comes  in  contact  with  their 
Kving  walls ;  nor  does  it  coagulate  if,  after  being  drawn,  it 
i*  in  contact  with  a  living  vessel  (as,  for  instance,  when  frog's 
Mood  is  placed,  over  mercury,  in  contact  with  a  pulsating  frog's 
l^ttrt,  Briicke).  On  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates  after  it  has 
^u  drawn  from  the  vessels,  or  in  the  vessels,  after  their 
^th,  or  even  in  living  vessels,  if  at  any  point  stagnation  of 
^  Mood  occurs,  so  that  the  central  layers  are  removed  from 
^  influence  of  the  walls. 

Hiay  predae  accounts  concerning  the  causes  of  the  proce&s  of  coagulation 
^  here  passed  oyer,  because  they  have  not  been  verified.  According  to  our 
P'^^ttt  Tiews  of  fibrin  formation,  Briicke's  law  would  be  expressed  as 
^^^^:  the  influence  of  the  living  vascular  wall  is  to  hinder  the  forma- 
hob  o(  the  fibrin  ferment,  or  to  destroy  it  continuously  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. 
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All  the  phenomena  which  characterize  the  dying  of  the 
blood  are  hastened  by  high  temperatures,  and  by  the  contact 
of  the  blood  with  foreign  bodies  (as  by  stirring),  also  by  air 
(blood  coagulates  more  quickly  in  open  vessels  than  over  Ine^ 
cury).  Coagulation  may  be  checked  by  the  addition  of  alkaliei 
or  alkaline  salts,  or  by  precipitating  the  fibrinoplastic  substance 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid  or  other  weak  acids. 


11.  THE   CIRCULATION  OF  THE   BLOOD. 

The  blood  circulates  continually,  and  with  great  speedf 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  paths  prescribed  for  it 
by  the  vascular  system,  which,  under  normal  circumstanoe0f 
it  never  leaves.  All  the  matters  given  up  by  the  blood  have^ 
therefore,  to  pass  through  the  closed  vascular  wall,  and  with 
few  exceptions  (passage  of  lymph  into  the  blood),  this  is  the 
case  with  the  matters  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Only  the 
tliinnest  portions  of  the  vascular  system,  viz.  the  capillaries, 
permit  of  this  exchange  taking  place. 

Seeing  that  the  vascular  system  is  completely  closed  and 
that  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  always  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  clear  that  that  movement  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  cir- 
cidation. 

The  vascular  system  may  therefore  be  pictured  as  a  system 
of  continuous  closed  tubes,  with  many  branches;  the  finest 
ramifications  of  this  system  correspond  to  the  capillaries.  Only 
in  two  places  is  the  system  perfectly  simple;  these  are  the 
aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  each  with  its  appended  half 
of  the  heart.  From  each  of  these  places  the  blood  can  only  reach 
the  other  through  a  capillary  system:  there  are,  therefore,  two 
principal  capillary  systems,  through  both  of  which  every  partieU 
of  blood  must  pass  once  at  each  circulation — the  pulmonic 
capillary  system,  and  the  systemic  capillary  system.  The  fiino* 
tional  difference  between  these  capillary  systems  depends  (hq 
the  character  of  the  changes  which  the  blood  which  they  contain 
undergoes  (see  Chapter  V,):  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries  the 
blood  takes  up  oxygen,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid ;  the  reverse 
takes  place  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  passage,  therefore,  from  the  pulmonic  capillaries  to  the 
systemic,  the  blood  is  rich  in  oxygen,  and  consequently  bright 
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rtd  or  arterial ;  on  the  other  hand,  during  its  passage  from 
the  systemic  to  the  pulmonic  capillaries  it  is  poor  in  oxygen, 
bat  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  dark  red  or  venous. 
The  whole  circulation,  therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  halves,  an  arterial  and  a  venous. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  trunks  of  the  vas- 
cular system  (the  one  the  arterial,  the  other  the  venous)  is 
placed  the  principal  motor  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  two  con- 
toictile  pouches,  supplied  with  valves — the  two  halves  of  the 
heart— the  left  being  on  the  arterial  side  of  the  circulation 
(commencement  of  the  aorta),  the  right  on  the  venous  (com- 
BBencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery).  Reckoning  from  the 
heart  forwards,  all  those  vessels  which  carry  blood  to  a  capillary 
iJBtem  are  called  arteries,  whilst  those  carrying  the  blood /rom 
a  capillary  system,  are  called  veins.  There  are  therefore  two 
Arterial  and  two  venous  systems.  The  systemic  arterial  system 
(the  aortic  system)  carries  arterial  blood  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  into  the  systemic  capillaries ;  the  systemic  venous 
system  carries  this  blood,  now  become  venous,  into  the  right 
«wle  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  pulmonary  arterial  system 
carries  the  venous  blood  into  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and 
the  pulmonic  venous  system  returns  this  blood,  again  become 
vterial,  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

AlthoDgh  the  complete  circulation  forms  one  single  circuit,  the  course  of 
^  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  systemic  capillaries  to 
^  Hjrht  idde  of  the  heart  is  often  erroneously  described  as  the  greater  or 
"Jttemie  dreulationy  the  other  as  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circulation.  One 
FtioQ  of  the  systemic  venous  blood,  viz.  that  coming  from  the  capillaries 
<tf  the  mteatines  and  spleen,  unites  to  form  one  vein  (the  portal  vein),  which 
*MBot  proceed  directly  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  branches  out,  like 
^  tftenr,  into  a  second  capillary  system  in  the  liver,  whence  it  passes  into 
vcim  leading  direct  to  the  heart.  This  section  of  the  vascular  system  is 
^''"Moiiglj  called  the  portal  circulation. 

Since  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  branches  of  an  artery 
^oit  always  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  the  sum  of  the 
^'i^iQeterB  of  the  vascular  system  must  in  general  increase 
^th  its  ramiQcations,  and  consequently  is  smallest  in  the  two 
^^^lokB  (the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery),  and  greatest  in  the 
^piUaries.   The  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  are  very  elastic. 

Amongst  the  motive  powers  producing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  the  movements  of  the  heart  occupy  the  first  place. 
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The  description  of  the  circulation  as  a  whole  will  therefore 
preceded  by  an  account  of  the  most  essential  fisu^  relating 
the  heart. 

The  Kovements  of  the  Heart 

The  heart  consists  of  two  hollow  muscular  organs,  o 
pletely  divided,  though  of  similar  construction ;  each  of  tl 
transmits  its  contents  in  a  definite  direction  by  means  of  rh; 
mical  contractions  and  valvular  arrangements.  The  right  ha] 
the  heart  is  connected  with  the  venous,  the  left  with  the  arte 
half  of  the  circulation ;  the  former  therefore  contains  only  ( 
red,  the  latter  only  bright  red  *  blood  (p*  48) ; — the  for 
transmits,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  pou 
into  it  through  the  vense  cavaB,  the  latter  transmits  thro 
the  aorta  the  blood  brought  back  from  the  lungs  by 
pulmonary  veins.  Each  half  of  the  heart  consists  of  a  t 
walled  antechamber  (auricle,  atrium),  which  first  receives 
entering  blood,  and  a  thick-walled  chamber  (ventricle),  w 
forces  it  into  the  artery. 

Although  entirely  removed  from  tbe  control  of  the  will^  the  muscular 
which  form  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  walls  of  the  heart,  are  transn 
striated;  they  differ  however  firom  almost  all  other  transversely  sti 
muscular  fibres,  as  they  ramify  and  join  together.  They  form  num 
layers  diversely  arranged — ^partially  in  spinds.  Those  of  the  vent 
spring  from  tbe  fibro-«artiIaginou8  rings  at  the  margins  of  tbe  auri 
ventricular  openings,  and,  in  part,  return  to  be  inserted  in  tbe  same,  v 
in  part,  they  are  inserted  in  the  cbordas  tendineae,  after  forming  the  nt 
papillareB,  The  muscles  of  tbe  auricles  are  entirely  distinct  firom 
of  tbe  ventricles,  but  many  fibres  pass  from  tbe  right  side  of  the 
to  the  left  This  arrangement  of  tbe  muscles  explains  why  both  aurid 
both  ventricles  always  contract  simultaneously,  whilst  tbe  movemei 
tbe  auricles  and  ventricles  are  independent  of  each  otber. 

Tbe  heart  in  mammals  and  birds  resembles  tbe  human  heart, 
scaly  amphibia  tbe  two  ventricles  communicate ;  in  tbe  naked  amphibia 
one  is  usually  present  In  tbe  former  tbe  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  orig 
from  tbe  common  ventricular  cavity,  in  tbe  latter  only  one  vessel  leave 
ventricle,  supplying  blood  both  to  tbe  body  and  tbe  lungs.  In  fishes  a 
undeveloped  batracbians  tbe  heart  usually  corresponds  to  the  right  ball 
of  the  human  heart  (one  ventricle  and  one  auricle) ;  no  heart  is  insert 
tbe  arterial  half  of  tbe  circulation,  so  that  tbe  branchial  veins  open  di 
into  the  aorta.  In  invertebrata,  which  usually  possess  no  closed  va 
system,  a  real  heart  with  auricles  and  ventricles  exists  only  in  a  few  or 
in  some  there  exists  merely  an  open  bag  provided  with  valves  (as  the  < 
vessel  of  insects) ;  others  have  no  such  apparatus. 
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The  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart  consist  of  an  alternate 
contraction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  two  halves  of 
the  heart  work  in  all  respects  correspondingly  and  simultane- 
ously. During  the  contraction  (systole)  of  the  two  auricles,  the 
dilatation  (diastole)  of  the  ventricles  takes  place,  and  conversely. 
Thegygtole  of  the  ventricles  directly  follows  that  of  the  auricles ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  pause  occurs  after  the.s'ystole  of  the 
ventricles  before  the  following  systole  of  the  auricles;  the 
systole  of  the  auricles,  moreover,  lasts  a  shorter  time  than  that 
of  the  ventricles. 

The  systole  of  the  yentricles  takes  up  about  two-fifths,  their  diastole 
•bout  thiee-fifths  of  a  complete  cardiac  revolution  (Valentin,  Landois).  This, 
Itowever,  is  only  when  the  pulse  is  of  normal  frequency,  since  any  change 
in  iti  rate  only  varies  the  duration  of  the  diastole^  whilst  that  of  the  systole 
RmaiDB  constant  (Donders). 

The  heart  and  large  vessels  lie  within  the  thorax,  in  a 
spacious,  closed  chamber,  which,  together  with  the  lungs,  they 
tend  to  fill ;  in  doing  so  they  are  dilated  beyond  their  natural 
volume  (see  Chapter  FV.);  they  are,  therefore,  under  negative 
prwBure,  Le.  their  walls  (more  especially  those  of  the  auricles 
*nd  of  the  large  veins  which  are  most  yielding)  are  drawn 
*part.  The  relaxed  heart,  therefore,  tends  to  distend  itself  by 
sucking  blood  out  of  the  veins.  Owing  to  a  special  contrivance, 
the  aspiration  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  not  even  inter- 
nipted  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle — which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  heart-pump  proper — but  proceeds  con- 
tinuously. 

As  the  large  veins  open  into  the  contractile  auricles  they 
P*8^  a  varying  capacity.  During  the  ventricular  systole  the 
*^cle8  are  relaxed,  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  receive 
^«  blood  which  is,  in  the  meantime,  sucked  up  into  the 
"^orax.  During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  on  the  other 
™<li  blood  flows  into  them  from  the  then  contracting  auricles, 
^thout  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  veins  into  the  auricles 
^"^  interrupted.  The  auricle  must  therefore  not  be  considered 
**  *  preliminary  suction-  and  force-pump,  whose  action  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  second  pump,  the  ventricle,  but  is  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  reservoir  which  regulates  the  pressure 
01  blood  in  the  venous  system.  Each  lateral  half  of  the  heart, 
"*erefore,  being  a  simple   suction-  and   force-pump,  merely 
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requires  a  valvular  arrangement  at  its  orifice  of  entrance  ai 
exit ;  the  first  is  formed  by  the  auriculo-ventricular,  the  secol 
by  the  semilunar  valves.  During  the  systole  of  the  auricles  tl 
blood  is  sucked  into  the  synchronously  relaxed  ventricle  by  tl 
aspiration  of  the  thorax  (aided,  perhaps,  by  the  active  power  < 
aspiration  exerted  by  the  ventricle  in  its  diastole,  and  to  whic 
we  shall  afterwards  refer),  so  that  no  valves  are  required  1 
prevent  its  reflux  into  the  venous"  trunks.  It  is  only  tl 
coronary  veins  which  empty  themselves  into  the  right  aurici 
and  whose  contents  being  regulated,  not  by  atmospheric,  but  I 
intra-thoracic  pressure,  require  a  valvular  arrangement,  an 
this  is  provided  for  by  the  so-called  valvula  Thebesii. 

The  auricular  cavities  are  never  completely  obliterate 
during  contraction,  though  this  appears  to  be  the  case  with  tl 
auricular  appendages. 

The  action  of  the  heait  as  a  pump  commences  with  tl 
systole  of  the  ventricles,  which  changes  the  negative  pressuj 
of  the  contents  into  a  positive  pressure,  and  causes  tl 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  to  close.  The  closure  of  the  valvi 
is  furthered  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  rmiscUA 
pajnUarea^  whilst  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  force 
their  whole  contents,  with  great  energy,  into  the  arteri< 
(aorta  and  pulmonaiy  artery).  As  soon  as  the  systole  cease 
the  high  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries  closes  tl 
semilunar  valves,  so  that  a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  relaxed  vei 
tricle  is  impossible.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which,  as  wa 
previously  mentioned,  the  ventricles  receive  blood  from  th 
previously  filled  auricles,  the  action  recommences  with  th 
auricular  systole. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  viz.,  the  tricuspid  on  the  right  and  tl 
mitral  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  consist  respectively  of  three  and  in 
segments,  which  are  connected  by  a  broad  basis  to  the  walls  of  the  auricul< 
ventricular  openings,  whilst  their  free  margins  are  connected  to  the  mtucu 
papilUtres  by  means  of  the  chorda  tendinecB.  When  not  in  action  tbef 
valves  hang  slackly  in  the  ventricles.  As  soon  as  the  pr««ssure  within  tl 
ventricle  surpasses  that  in  the  auricle,  the  back  current  drives  them  a] 
causes  them  to  unfold,  and  as  they  are  prevented  by  the  choreUe  tendme* 
from  passing  into  the  auricle,  their  inner  borders  are  pressed  together,  i 
that  a  complete  closure  is  effected. 

The  semilunar  valves  are  formed  by  three  pocket-like  membranes  siti 
ated  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  These  poucbc 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  but  so  soon  as  th 
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pretture  in  the  latter  becomes  greater  than  that  in  the  ventricles,  they  fall 
together,  and  bj  their  edges  press  against  one  another.  Their  edges  then 
form  A  three-pointed  star.  In  this  position  the  semilunar  valves  form  a 
strong  barrier  between  the  ventricle  and  artery. 

The  poidtion  of  the  semilunar  valves  during  systole,  and  their  relation  to 
the  coronary  arteries,  v^hich  take  their  origin  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta,  are  subjects  of  dispute.  Some  (Scaramuzzi, 
Thebettua,  Briicke)  suppose  that  during  systole  the  valves  lie  close  to  the 
trterial  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  openings  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  80  that  the  latter  are  only  supplied  with  blood  during  diastole. 
Tlieresaltof  this  would  be  a  more  easy  entrance  of  blood  into  the  substance 
of  the  heart  during  its  relaxation,  and  a  distension  of  the  ventricle  in  diastole, 
^(M  to  a  torgescence  of  its  walls,  whereby  an  active  <uinration  of  the  blood 
itRtmingoutof  the  auricle  would  be  effected  (*  Selbststeuerung  des  Herzens' 
of  Briicke.) 

Others  (Bamberger,  Hyrtl,  HUdinger,  Oohl,  Ceradini)  raise  the  follow- 
ing objections  to  thb  view.  (1.)  The  valves  are  not  pressed  against  the 
^1  daring  systole,  but  are  stretched  across  and  away  from  the  sinuses. 
(2.)  When  the  coronary  arteries  are  cut  across,  blood  flows  from  them, 
'pedailj  daring  systole,  and  from  their  central  ends  too.  (3.)  Blood  meets 
^thlese  resistance  in  flowing  through  the  capillaries  of  muscles  during 
contraction  than  relaxation  (compare  Chapter  VIII.).  (4.)  The  capacity 
of  the  carities  of  the  heart  is  not  only  not  increased  by  injection  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  but  diminished.  According  to  the  most  recent  researches 
(Ceradini),  the  diastolic  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  is  not  brought 
About  bj  a  regurgitation  of  blood,  but  by  the  elastic  rebound  of  the  aortic 
^&1U  at  the  time  when  the  systolic  stream  through  the  nxis  of  the  aorta 
u  interrupted ;  for,  during  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  aorta,  the 
prcsaare  of  blood  at  the  sides  of  the  aorta  is  greater  than  in  the  rapidly 
moving  axial  layers. 

The  shape  of  the  relaxed  heart,  or  more  accurately,  of  the 
two  ventricles,  is  that  of  an  oblique  cone,  whose  base  (a  section 
through  the  auricular  ventricular  openings)  is  an  ellipse.  By  the 
^^ole  of  the  ventricles  the  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  in  such  a 
'^ner  that  the  base  becomes  rounded,and  the  formerly  oblique 
^  Vertical,  so  that  an  upright  cone  is  formed.  The  change 
^0  form  \&  accompanied  by  a  rotation  of  the  axis,  and,  (owing  to  the 
F^ition  of  the  heart  in  the  thorax,)  a  tilting  up  of  its  apex, 
^i<^h,  in  consequence,  strikes  against  the  wall  of  the  chest 
(Ludwig).  The  striking  of  the  cardiac  apex  against  the 
^noracic  wall  may  also  be  caused  by  the  so-called  recoil  which  is 
^nununicated  in  a  reverse  direction  to  every  moveable  body 
^^^  of  which  a  fluid  is  pouring  (Gutbrod,  Skoda).  Both  causes 
»^^e  been  supposed  to  account  for  the  cardiac  impulse  or  apex 
"^^  which  may  be  seen  and  felt  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  left 
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ribs,  a  little  to  the  inside  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  nipple.  When  the  heart  strikes  exactly  on  a  rib  only  a 
slight  quivering  is  noticed. 

Over  the  exposed  heart,  or  whep  the  ear  is  applied  directly, 
or  with  a  stethoscope,  to  the  prsecordial  region,  two  sounds  may 
be  heard,  following  in  quick  succession — the  heart  sounds. 
The  first  (systolic)  is  a  dull  sound,  loudest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ventricles,  and  lasts  as  long  as  their  systole  continues.  Some 
attribute  this  sound  to  the  vibration  of  the  tense  membranous 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  whilst  others  suppose  it  to  be  the 
muscular  noiee  of  the  contracting  heart  (Chap.  VIII). 

That  the  noise  of  muscular  contraction  takes  a  part  in  the 
production  of  the  first  sound  is  known  by  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  heard  in  a  heart  which  has  been  cut  out  and  is  empty  of 
blood  (Ludwig  and  Dogiel). 

The  second,  diastolic,  sound  follows  immediately,  and  there* 
fore  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  diastole. 
It  is  shorter  and  clearer  than  the  first  sound,  and  is  caused 
by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves,  the  coTwpetence 
of  which  is  necessary  to  its  production  (Williams). 

The  cardiac  impulse  may  be  made  to  register  directly  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  For  this  purpose  an  air-tight  drum  is 
placed  against  the  chest  wall  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  are  propagated  by  a  suitable  arrangement  to  a 
writing  lever,  which  registers  them  upon  a  travelling  band  of 
paper  (*  Cardiograph  '  of  Marey).  The  arterial  pulse  serves  for 
the  indirect  registration  of  the  heart's  action  (see,  below.  Kymo- 
graph, Sphygmograph). 

Hovement  of  the  Blood  in  fh6  Vessels. 

Causes. 

If  we  imagine  the  vascular  system  filled  with  blood,  but  with 
every  impulse  to  motion  absent,  the  blood  will  stand  every- 
where within  it  under  equal  pressure,  which,  however,  is  greater 
than  would  be  caused  by  its  own  weight — a  proof  that  the 
volume  of  the  blood  is  greater  than  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  vascular  system  (Brunner).  If  in  such  a  system  the  pres- 
sure be  suddenly  made  unequal  in  two  places,  a  current  will  be 
immediately  set  up  from  the  point  of  greater  to  that  of  less 
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• 
pressure.  The  less  the  opposition  to  this  adjustment  of  pres- 
sure the  more  rapidly  does  it  take  place^  and  the  greater,  con- 
sequently, the  speed  of  the  current.  At  any  given  moment 
during  this  process  of  adjustment  the  difference  of  pressure 
still  remaining  must  be  greater  the  greater  the  resistance.  It 
is  moreover  easy  to  see  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
speed  of  the  current  will  increase  with  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure. A  constant  inequality  of  pressure  is  caused  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  vascular  system  by  the  movements  of 
the  heart,  which  thus  produce  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Imagining  the  system  to  have  been  at  rest,  the  first  systole 
would  press  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  (the  contents  of  the 
left  ventricle,  see  below),  just  removed  from  the  venous  system,* 
into  the  elastic  arterial  system,  thus  raising  the  pressure  in  the 
fiune.  This  increased  pressure  would  immediately  equalise 
itself,  through  the  capillaries,  with  the  diminished  pressure  in 
the  venous  system,  if  the  blood  did  not  meet  with  sensible 
resistance  by  friction*  against  the  walls  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
particularly  of  the  capillaries  ;  this  so  delays  the  passage  through 
the  capillaries  that  the  bccond  systole  follows  before  the  ad- 
justment is  completed,  causing  an  increased  pressure  in  the 
arterial  system.  The  same  occurs  at  each  succeeding  systole, 
^^  repletion  of  the  arterial  system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pr^ure  of  the  blood  from  the  dilatation  of  the  elastic  arteiial 
^\  thus  becoming  greater  and  greater.  The  increasing  dif- 
ference of  pressure,  however,  tends  to  drive  the  blood  more  and 
Diore  quickly  through  the  capillaries,  and  it  becomes  at  last  so 

'  For  the  porpoiefl  of  the  following  explanation,  the  right  auricle  is  con- 
"^^ered  as  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  circulation,  including  the 
'i^t  Tentride  and  left  auricle,  being  left  out  of  the  question. 

'  The   resistance  to  a  fluid  running    through   a   tube,   provided  that,   like 
*>ter  or  blood,  it  adheres  to  (wets)  the  wall,   is  not  caused   by  the  friction 
^linst  the  wall,  but  by  the  so-called  *  internal  friction.'     The  outer  layer  of 
>ttch  a  fluid  remains  entirely  without  motion.    If  we  imagine  the  whole  mass 
to  consist  of  very  thin  concentric  layers,  that  layer  which  is  next  to  the  im- 
iiH)Table  one    must  rub  against  it,  and  no   the   others,  each   against  the   one 
immediately  out«ide.      Every  such    contact   causes  resistance  by  friction  ('in- 
ternsl  friction '),  and  thus  consumes  a  portion  of  the  motive  power— that  is,  con- 
Tots  it  into  heat ;  each  layer  is  consequently  delayed  in  ita  course,  and  the  outer 
ones  must  naturally  be  the  most  delayed,  the  inner,  therefore,  the  least :  conse- 
qoently  the  speed  is  greatest  at  the  axis.    It  follows  that  the  delay  of  the  axial 
layer  will  be  greater  in  narrow  than  in  wide  tubes. 
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^r#;ai  fliat  an  much  blood  is  pressed  through  the  e^kfllan 
fUirUin  Dm  jHir'uHl  between  two  systoles  as  each  srsUde  pou 
UiUt  t)w  arterial  system.  Under  these  circumstances  no  incm 
Iff  pnjmiire  can  take  place;  the  difference  in  preasore  no 
t^xiniiu^  ]miwiHin  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  is  a  caiMtoi 
on#f ;  it  raiiH^m  a  continiiotis  stream  through  the  capillaries,  cairj 
Utif  throu^ti  thorn  jtist  so  much  blood  as  the  heart  rhythmicaD 
«*rnpti<'N  inU)  thc5  arteries.  The  rhythmic  transfer  from  tl 
VfrnouM  irit^;  t)ie  ar(^*rial  system  is  thus'  converted  into  a  coi 
f  IrifUHiM  mrntrit  from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  system,  throng 
iUt*  capillarifrK  (K.  II.  Weber). 

'Din  rjmU^niM  nf  tlio  Inft  vpntricle,  that  Lb,  the  quantity  of  blood  pmnpi 
'Mil  (liiritifr  onn  i^ynUAn  haH  boen  calculated  variously  at  from  150  to  U 
(rrMrntni'N.  Thn  following:  are  the  principal  methods:  1.  (Legallois,  CoKb 
T)i«^  ront'^nt  (if  tlin  vontriclo  may  be  directly  measured  by  filling  the  va 
ir\i'\*',  \mfnrn  riffcir  innrtiH  m^ts  in,  with  a  fluid  of  known  specific  gravity,  an 
wi*lKhin(r  )M*fnr»  and  after:  in  this  case,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  tl 
norinnl  pr<«fiiiurt  of  the  honrt,  the  result  is  valueless.  2.  (Volkmann.)  Tl 
iWnmMjt^r  of  ihn  mirta,  and  the  speed  of  the  current  of  blood  within  it^  m 
timtd  t<i  rnhMilatf^  how  higrh  a  column  of  blood  the  heart  expels  during 
fitili  of  tlmi*;  knowing  thn  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  quantity  emptif 
ihirlnif  ««wli  nystoln  is  found  to  be  about  ^l^■^  of  the  weijrht  of  the  body ;  tfai 
U,  In  n  holly  woij^hinjf  75  kgrms.  ■■  187-6  grma.  .3.  (Vierordt.)  Given  tl 
n\mu\  of  fhit  blood  in  any  section  of  the  arterial  system,  the  area  of  thi 
^iM'tlon,  and  aliM)  thn  area  of  the  aorta,  the  mean  speed  in  the  latti 
vnn  h»  cnlriilntod,  and  also  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  from  the  lej 
vi«ntr)<'ln  during;  h  unit  of  time,  since  the  speed  in  any  two  sections  is  i 
InvMrsM  nOntion  to  thnir  cont«*nt^.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  rigl 
vtintrlHn  driv«*s  into  th(«  pulmonary  arterial  system  must  be  Tery  near! 
thn  sarnn  nn  that  oxpi^llod  by  the  left,  bocsuse  the  same  quantity  of  bloo 
llows  through  nvnry  s<»ction  of  the  vascular  system  during  the  same  tim 
(snn  1h«1ow),  and  both  sides  of  the  heart  contract  synchronously. 

TIm*  (liHti'iiHion  of  the  arteries  and  the  slackness  of  th< 
v*»inM  mIkiw  in  ih(^  simplest  manner  how  much  higher  is  th< 
l^'UHitiii  (blood  ])ro9«uro)  in  the  arterial  than  in  the  venou 
Hyxti'm  ;  t  liiH  in  also  shown  by  the  height  of  the  jet  of  bloo< 
iHMuiii^  from  nn  open  vessel ;  from  a  vein  this  is  seldom  of  j 
iiotablf  lu'ight,  whilst  the  blood  from  an  artery,  on  the  othe 
hand,  HpurtH  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 

AliHolutf^  (lot(?rminations  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood  ma^ 
br  nuidr  by  connc^cting  the  vessel,  laterally,  with  a  manometer 
or  t  li<i  blood  itself  may  be  employed  as  the  manometric  fluid 
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by  letting    it   rise   in   a  vertical  tube,    and    measuring    the 
height  of  the  column  (Hales).     It  is  much  more  advantageous, 
however,  to   use   the   mercurial  manometer  (Poiseuille)  as  an 
'haematodynamometer,'  placing   a   solution   of  sodium   bicar- 
hoDate  between  the  blood  and  the  mercury  to  prevent  coagu- 
lation.   A  priori^  it  follows  that  the  blood  pressure  (that  is, 
the  fMan  pressure^  apart  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  pulse 
wave)  at  one  and  the  same  spot  of  the  arterial  system  will 
increase:    1.   With   the  fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  that 
is,  with  the  quantity  of  blood.      2.  With  the  frequency  and 
force  of  the  contractions  of  the   heart,  for  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  blood  pumped  by  the  heart  from  the  veins  into  the 
arteries,  the  greater — as  is  shown  above — will  be  the  constant 
difference  in  tension  between  the  venous  and  the  arterial  sys- 
tems.   The  tension,  moreover,  must  vary  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  arterial  syst^em.     Since  any  opposition  hinders  the  equal- 
ising of  the    difference   in  tension,  the  resistance  offered  in 
*ny  one  portion  of  artery  by  the  friction  against  its  walls  has 
an  influence  on  the  tension  of  that  particular  portion  of  the 
wterial  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  capillaries  on  the  general 
tension  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.     The  tension  must 
always  be  greater  before  any  point  of  opposition  than  behind. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  blood   pressure  in  the  arterial 
•T^tem  gradually  diminishes  from   the   left   ventricle  to   the 
^sipillaries ;  that  the  diminution  is  most  rapid  where  there  is  the 
Potest  resistance,  that  is,  where  contractions  occur  and  where 
hranches  are  given  off  from  the   trunk,   especially  if  at  con- 
^<lerable  angles ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  pressure  in  the  principal 
^^rial  trunks,  on  account  of  their  size  and  the  small  number 
^f  their  branches,  remains  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  bulbus  aortae,  whilst  it  diminishes  in  the  smaller  arteries 
'"•  Jacobson).  Finally,  on  account  of  the  less  resistance  offered 
"y  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  as  compared  with  the  capillaries 
^' the  body,  the  difference  in  tension  between  the  pulmonary 
^ries  and  veins  will  be  less,  and  the  pressure  in  the  pulmo- 
^^  arteries  will  therefore  also  be  less,  than  in  the  systemic 
^^ries,  since   the    quantity  of    blood   rhythmically   pumped 
^^^f  is  the  same   in   each.      In   the   human   aorta   the  blood 
P^wsure  has  been  estimated  at  250""  Hg. ;  in  the  brachial 
^'tery  it  has   been  directly   determined   at  from  110-120 
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(Faivre).     In  the  pulmonary  artery  it  is  said  to  be  about  one- 
third  as  high  as  in  the  larger  systemic  arteries  (Beutner). 

The  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  (ue»  the  product  of  the  maas  of 
blood  raised  into  the  height  to  which  it  is  r^sed)  is  (three  times)  leasi 
and  its  muscular  coat  therefore  thinner,  than  that  of  the  left  The  work  of 
one  systole  of  the  latter,  reckoning  the  quantity  of  blood  at  175  grms., 
iftid  the  aortic  pressure  at  250""  Hg.  (  »  3  mtr.  of  blood)  may  be  reckoned  at 
0  525  of  a  kilogrammetre,  and  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours  (seventy-fiva 
systoles  in  the  minute)  at  56,700  kilogram  metres.  The  work  of  the  whole 
heart,  therefore,  amounts  to  about  75,600  kilogrammetres.  Since  therefore 
the  weight  of  the  heart  is  292  grms.,  it  would  rai^e  its  own  weight  10,788 
mtrs.  in  one  hour.  As  already  shown,  the  whole  of  this  work  is  converted 
into  heat,  by  friction  in  the  vessels.  Concerning  the  means  which  exist  for 
preserving  a  constant  pressure  of  blood  see  below. 

The  continuous  stream  of  blood  through  the  capillaries 
presupposes  an  almost  constant  tension  of  the  arteries  leading 
immediately  into  them,  so  that  in  these  the  increase  of  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  systole  can  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Fol- 
lowing the  arterial  system,  however,  backwards  to  the  heart,  we 
find  in  every  portion  of  it  a  regular  fltictuation  in  pressure,  that 
is,  an  increase  of  pressure  corresponding  to  the  systole,  and  a 
diminution  answering  to  the  diastole.  This  fluctuation  of  prea- 
siu-e,  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  any  artery,  is  the  more 
considerable  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  heart,  and  therefore,  is  greatest 
at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  (and  pulmonary  artery),  and 
least,  almost  unnoticeable,  in  the  terminal  arteries ;  this  fluctu-i 
ation  of  pressure  is  called  the  pulse.  It  does  not  occur  syn^ 
chronously  throughout  the  whole  arterial  system,  but  each 
phase  of  it  (for  instance,  its  maximum)  shows  itself  first  nearest 
the  heart ;  that  is,  the  fluctuation  in  pressure  travels,  in  the 
form  of  a  wave^  from  the  heart  to  the  capillaries  through  the 
arteries,  losing  constantly  in  intensity.  For  the  blood,  pressed 
during  systole  into  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system, 
at  first  increases  the  tension  in  that  part  alone;  the  next 
moment,  however,  this  portion  of  ai-tery,  distended  beyond  its 
diastolic  volume,  tends  to  relieve  itself  of  its  excess  by  its 
elasticity :  the  return  of  the  blood  is  prevented  by  the  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves ;  the  surplus. is  therefore  forced  forwards, 
and,  as  in  any  elastic  tube,  the  distension  travels  on  towards  the 
capillaries.  If  the  arterial  system  ended  in  closed  tubes,  it  is 
plain  that  the  wave  would  run  to  the  end  in  undiminished  size, 
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and  be  then  reflected  back  again.  But  since  the  continual  drain 
through  the  capillaries  constantly  diminishes  the  systolic  excess 
in  the  arterial  system,  so  that,  according  to  Weber's  theory,  it 
oitirelj  disappears  before  the  following  systole,  the  wave,  during 
iU  course,  becomes  gradually  smaller,  until,  at  the  end  of  its 
journey,  it  disappears.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  pulse 
wire  passes  into  the  capillaries,  and,  through  these,  even  into 
the  veins;  that  is,  in  other  words,  in  certain  cases  the  plan 
described  above  is  not  carried  out  perfectly :  the  stream  through 
the  cq>illarie8  becomes  no  longer  continuous,  but  the  cardiac 
rhythm  rules  even  in  them : — ^this  takes  place  when  the  resist- 
ance of  an  artery  is  diminished  by  its  sudden  enlargement,  so 
that  tiie  balance  hitherto  existing  between  the  resistance  and 
the  difference  in  tension  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems 
becomes  locally  disturbed,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  division  of  the 
two-motor  nerves  (Bernard). 

The  speed  of  transmission  of  the  pulse  wave  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  speed  of  the  blood  current,  to  be  afterwards 
considered)  may  be  measured  with  a  watch,  by  comparing  the 
moment  of  passage  of  the  wave  in  a  distant  artery  with  the 
nwment  of  systole,  or  with  the  moment  of  the  pulse  in  an  artery 
i^w  the  heart.  On  an  average,  it  travels  28*5  feet  per  second 
(E.  H.  Weber). 

In  inyettigatiiig  the  pulse,  both  the  rise  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and 
^  iocrease  in  size  (perceptible  to  both  sight  and  touch),  which  take  place 
u  ererj  artery  during  the  passage  of  the  pulse  wave,  are  made  use  of.  The 
iorm«r  causes  regular  moyements  of  the  mercury  in  a  manometer  con- 
oected  laterally  with  an  artery.  In  order  to  show  these  plainly,  a  float  is 
placed  on  the  mercury  in  the  open  limb,  and  this,  by  means  of  a  brush, 
^'^^  them  on  a  drum,  regularly  rotAtmg  (by  clock-work)  on  a  Tertical  axis 
(Lodwig's  Kymographion).  The  up  and  down  movements  of  the  mercury 
«<o  fonn  wave-like  curves.  These,  however,  give  no  exact  indication  of  the 
*^^  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in  pressure,  because  the  mercury,  on  account 
<n  iu  inertia,  soon  sets  up  oscillations  of  its  own,  which,  although  of  the 
ttnie  dnration  as  the  pressure  fluctuations,  do  not  run  the  same  course.  In 
onier  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  fluctuation  in  pressure,  other  manometers 
^  oied;  for  instance,  a  bent  elastic  tube  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  expanded 
^^  pf««are  on  its  contents  (Bourdon's  manometer,  Fick*s  kymographion) ; 
^  *n  elutic  bag  filled  with  fluid,  and  placed  in  a  closed  tube  containing  air, 
itichiDges  in  volume  being  transmitted  by  the  air  (Marey*s  kymograph)  ; 
^  tie  dilatation  of  the  artery  is  used  directly,  and  for  this  sphygmographs  are 
cmplojed.  These  instruments  are  applicable  even  to  the  human  subject ; 
0^  the  artery  it  placed  a  smAll  plate,  which,  following  its  dilatation  and 
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contraction,  mores  a  sensitive  lever :  the  latter  is  made  to  write  either  oi 
rotating  drum  (Vierordt),  or  on  a  travelling  tablet  (Marej).    The  best  rhI 
are  given  bj  Marey's  instrument,  because  in  it  the  oacillatkms  oiigiailii 
in  the  lever  itself  are  prevented^  as  far  as  posdble,  bj  diminiahiBg  its  m 
and  counteracted,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  means  of  springe. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  pulse  in  most  arteries  has  a  doaUe  (dicnifc 
or  even  triple  (tricrotic)  beat  The  second  and  third  beats^  however,  a 
only  be  observed  with  fine  instruments  (with  Marey's  sphygmogn^  ii 
instance)  as  small  eminences  on  the  descending  portion  of  Uie  pulse  wn 
CMarey,  Wolff,  Rive).  They  are  caused  partly  by  the  reflection  of  thevn 
from  the  end  of  the  artery,  partly  by  the  back  current  on  the  closing  ol  A 
aortic  valves.  For  the  respiratory  fluctuations  of  pressure  in  the  artnl 
see  p.  07.  for  an  active  motive  power  of  the  same  see  p.  68. 

The  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  cannot  I 
measured ;  its  changes,  however,  can  be  estimated  from  the 
Hize  and  from  the  amount  of  fluid  which  filters  through  thei 
(Chapt<3r  II.).  According  to  the  scheme  of  the  circulatk 
previously  described  it  must  be  constant,  except  when,  as  in  ill 
al)ove-cited  cases,  the  pulse  wave  is  transmitted  to  the  capillaiie 
Any  diminution  in  the  resistance  of  the  vessels  leading  froi 
the  capillaries  will  increase  it.  It  rises  and  falls,  moreover,  wit 
the  gencjral  pressure  of  the  blood. 

In  the  veins  the  blood  pressure,  appreciable  with  a  mam 
metier,  is  extremely  low,  being  slightly  negative  in  the  larg 
venous  trunks,  and  increasing  towards  the  periphery.  Just  i 
each  rhytlimic  injection  of  blood  into  the  arteries  produces 
riHing  wave  in  them,  so  each  rhythmic  removal  of  blood  from  th 
venotiH  system  would  cause  a  falling  wave  passing  from  th 
capillaries,  if  this  were  not  prevented  by  the  auricles. 

Tlier(i  are  two  other  circumstances  of  such  importance  i 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  they  maybe  classed  along  wit! 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  as  causes  of  the  circulation :  the 
are  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax,  and  the  adventitious  comprei 
sion  of  the  veins. 

The  Aspvraticm  of  the  Thorax. — Owing  to  their  position  ii 
a  large  cavity,  which  they  (together  with  the  lungs)  muf 
assiht  in  filling,  the  heart  and  the  large  vascular  trunks  an 
dilated  beyond  their  natural  volume,  and  are  consequently  mon 
completely  filled  with  blood  than  they  would  be  under  othei 
circumstances.  This  especially  afiects  the  more  yielding 
portions  —  that  is,  the  venous  trunks  and  the  auricles.  Ai 
already   mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  heart,  the  aspira- 
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tion  of  the  thorax  causes  the  blood,  flowing  through  the  venous 
tnmks  opening  into  the  heart,  to  be  immediately  replaced  by 
the  flowing  in  of  fresh  blood  from  veins  situated  outside  the 
tlionx,  and  this  essentially  aids  the  circulation.  Each  inspira- 
tion, by  its  consequent  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
farther  increases  the  negative  pressure,  and  thereby  causes 
wer  the  whole  mass  of  blood  an  aspiration  in  the  direction 
rf  the  thorax ;  but  this  aspiration  will  mainly  affect  the 
Tenons  system.  In  the  arteries  it  causes  merely  a  slight 
fccrease  of  tension ;  on  the  other  hand^  it  draws  the  venous 
UmI  powerftUly  towards  the  heart.  An  ordinary  expiration 
Offely  removes  the  inspiratory  increase  of  the  negative 
pressire;  on  the  other  band,  a  powerful  expiration,  caused  by 
muscular  exertion,  especially  if  an  obstacle  be  opposed  to  the 
cyt  of  the  air  by  closure  of  the  glottis  (as  in  coughing),  changes 
tbe negative  pressure  in  the  thorax  into  a  positive  one,  com- 
presging  the  heart  and  vessels  (in  particular  the  veins),  and 
Ptoses  in  the  veins  a  serious  stagnation,  and  in  the  arteries  a 
lesB  important  increase  in  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
ccntnd  end  of  a  divided  vein  sucks  in  air  during  inspiration, 
ttd  this  may  lead  to  fatal  consequences  by  leading  to  embolism 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries :  on  the  other  hand,  the  veins 
■well  considerably  during  a  powerful  expiration,  particularly 
during  coughing.  If  after  a  deep  inspiration  the  glottis  is 
closed,  and  a  powerful  attempt  made  at  expiration,  the  positive 
pressure  in  the  thorax  becomes  so  great,  that  the  venous  trunks 
^K  almost  closed,  less  and  less  blood  pours  into  the  heart,  and 
•t  last  the  circulation  is  entirely  stopped  (E.  Weber).  The 
*rtion  of  these  thoracic  conditions  on  the  arteries  shows  itself 
likewise  in  a  regular  fluctuation  of  the  blood  pressure  (increase 
during  expiration,  decrease  during  inspiration),  which  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  movements,  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  breath- 
^g)  and  is  therefore  four  times  as  slow  as  the  pulse. 

^  iOooQot  of  thifl  the  pulse  waves  of  the  ky  mogruphioD  curve  appear  to  be 

^<?  op  of  a  second  (respiratory)  system.     If,  by  interpjsing  a  narrow  tube 

^tween  the  artery  and  the  manometer,  the  pulse  waves  be  prevented  from 

afftcting  tbe  manometer,  the  respiratory  waves  are  obtained  alone  (Setche- 
aowj. 

Tratisienty  adventitious^  compression  of  the  veins  by  the  con" 
^f^ion  of  neighbouring  muscles. — Any  such  compression  of  a 
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portion  of  a  vein  must  press  its  contents  in  a  direction  tawair^ 
the  hearty  since  the  passage  in  the  opposite  direction  is  sto]^ 
by  the  self-closing  venous  valves.  This  compressing  appaitfc 
is  in  some  places  joined  to  an  aspirating  arrangement ;  tb 
the  portion  of  the  femoral  vein  lying  under  Poupart's  ligamfl 
sucks  in  the  blood  from  the  periphery  at  each  turn  in  I 
outward  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  empti 
it  into  the  vena  cava  on  each  turn  in  an  inward  directioD,or  i 
flexion  (Braune). 

The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  consequently  is 
follows :  when  the  blood  has  flowed  through  the  capillary  systea 
its  speed,  according  to  the  above  scheme,  almost  =  0,  becau 
the  tension  in  the  arterial  system  is  only  sufficient  to  drive  t 
necessary  amount  of  blood  (about  175  grms.  in  -^  minat 
through  the  capillaries.  The  force  of  the  heart  therefore,  beii 
entirely  expended  in  overcoming  this  resistance,  (being  co 
verted  into  heat,)  has  no  influence  on  the  flow  of  blood 
the  veins.*  On  the  other  hand  the  following  forces  come  ia 
action:  1.  Gra\dty:  this  can  only  aid  the  circulation  in  t 
descending  veins  (as,  e.^.,  those  of  the  head  when  uprigb 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  checks  it  in  ascending  veins :  i 
veins  of  the  foot  for  instance,  under  the  pressure  of  their  hi^ 
column  of  blood,  would  be  so  enormously  dilated  and  stretdu 
and  the  resistance  caused  would  be  so  great,  that  the  whole  mo^ 
ment  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  extremities  would  be  stoppc 
The  other  forces,  therefore,  which  co-operate  in  the  maintenaa 
of  the  venous  circulation  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  i 
2.  The  aspiration  of  the  thorax^  particularly  during  inspi^ 
tion^  and  3.  The  muscvXar  movements  of  the  body.  Fit 
what  has  been  stated  it  follows  that  the  venous  circulation  gc 
on  very  irregularly. 

The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries^  which  m 
be  observed  under  the  microscope  in  transparent  parts  (1 
instance  in  the  web  and  mesentery  of  the  frog,  in  the  omentu 

*  This  does  not  hold  good  in  its  entirety :  the  real  conditions  are  more  eo 
plicated  than  the  theoretical  (Weber's)  statement  given  here,  for  in  many  ctt 
the  local  tension  of  the  artery  exceeds  this  limit,  and  the  blood  enters  the  tv 
with  perceptible  velocity,  frequently  under  such  pressure  that,  if  cut,  the  veins  spa 
We  thervfore  usually  find  included  amongst  the  forces  causing  the  venous  fk 
*  the  residue '  of  the  motive  power  of  the  arterial  system  ('  vis^-tergo,  vis  inezts 

&€.). 
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oTthegomea-pig, — in  the  latter  case  on  a  hot  stage,  Strieker), 
frequently  changes  its  direction  in  the  branchings  of  their 
fine  network.  At  the  same  time  the  movements  of  the  blood 
wrpuades  give  one  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  unequal 
ipeed  of  the  diflFerent  layers  of  blood  previously  alluded  to ; 
those  floating  in  the  axis  having  the  greatest,  those  next  to 
tbe  walls  a  &r  lower,  rate  of  speed.  In  the  finest  capillaries,, 
through  which  only  one  row  of  red  blood  corpuscles  can  force 
themselves  at  a  time,  the  latter  may  frequently  be  seen  to  ac- 
commodate their  shape  to  their  surroimdings, — they  become 
lengthened,  bent,  and  curved,  and  pressed'  together  until  all 
shape  is  lost,  and  then  again  assume  their  natural  form. 
For  the  emigration  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  sec  the  Appendix  to 
this  Chapter. 

Yelooity  of  the  Cirenlation. 

If  a  fluid  be  circulating  through  a  system  of  tubes,  the  same 

quantity  of  fluid  must  flow  through  any  collective  cross-section 

^  the  system  during  a  given  time.     Whenever,  on  account  of 

some  obstacle,  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  if  the  system  is 

^lilatable,  the  section  must  become  proportionately  enlarged  in 

^t  of  the  obstacle,  and  a  repletion  of  vessels  takes  place. 

Ilui  for  example  the  resistance  of  the  capillaries  causes  the 

wortant  repletion   of  the  arterial  system.      If,  however,  the 

ciicuJation  is  in  undisturbed  progress,  the  same  quantity  of 

Wood  must  flow  through  any  collective  cross  section  of  the  vas- 

^T  iystern  during  a  unit  of  time.    It  follows,  moreover,  from 

thia,  that  the  speed  of  the  current  in  the  various  collective  cross 

•ectiona  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross  section: 

1-  ^  therefore,  greatest  in  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and 

^  pulmonary  artery,  least  (about  400  times  less  than  in  the 

•*ta)  in  the  capillaries.     Similar  conditions  control  the  speed 

^  the  total  cross  sections  of  a  single  branched  or  unbranched 

^^><cu]ar  segment :  thus,  the  blood  flows  at  the   same  speed 

throughout  the  whole  length  of  an  imbranched  vessel  of  unifoiin 
aiie. 

But  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  through  any  cross 
*rtion  of  the  vascular  system  during  a  unit  of  time,  naturally 
^^^ds  on  the  number  and  strength  of  the  contractions  of  the 
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heart.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  systoles  dmiiig  the  v 
time,  a  the  amonnt  of  blood  contained  in  a  ventricle ;  th 
amount  of  blood  m  flowing  in  a  unit  of  time  through  eai 
tion  is  represented  by  m  =  n  a,  that  is,  in  the  human  i 
about  218  grms.  per  second. 

The  rate  of  flow  through  the  indiTidnal  vessels,  whidi 
up  a  collective  section  of  the  system,  will,  it  is  dear,  ( 
principally  on  the  resistance  which  they  offer,  for  the 
will  be  the  less,  the  greater  the  resistance,  e.g.  in  narrows 
which  give  off  branches  at  large  angles.  That  the  speed 
over  varies  greatly  in  the  different  layers  of  a  vessel  ha 
already  shown. 

B^^ular  fluctuations  of  speed  only  take  place  when  tt 
of  a  continuous  stream  is  not  perfectly  carried  out,  as  is  t' 
in  arteries,  through  the  influence  of  the  pulse  wave,  and  sii 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins  when  the  pulse  wave,  as  w 
ceptionallj  occur,  reaches  them  (p.  65).  That  the  pase 
the  pulse  wave  must  cause  a  momentary  acceleration  ii 
portion  of  the  artery,  follows  from  what  has  been  before 
for  the  wave  crest  increases  tension  at  a  particular  place; 
the  tension  is  still  of  the  diastolic  height  in  neighh 
parts,  and  the  speed  increases  with  the  difference  in  t 
In  the  capillaries  and  veins,  leaving  out  of  the  question  th 
of  exceptional  presence  of  pulse,  the  speed  would  be  co; 
wcro  it  not  that,  in  the  latter,  there  are  many  influences  a 
producing  great  irregularities.  The  stream  of  blood  tl 
a  vein  may  frequently  be  completely  stopped  ;  this  maj 
ever,  be  unproductive  of  harm,  since  most  sets  of  capillari 
several  efferent  veins,  so  that  if  the  stream  of  blood 
structed  or  arrested  in  one,  the  blood  flows  more  < 
through  the  others. 

The  following  methods  are  employed  to  measure  the  speed  of  the 
in  the  arteries: — 1.  Volkmann*8  hsemodromometer  is  a  glass  tube  oj 
volume,  filled  with  water,  which  can  suddenly  be  inserted  into  the  s" 
the  artery.  The  time  that  the  blood  takes  to  run  through  the  t 
displace  all  the  water  is  measured  with  a  watch.  A  modification  o 
Ludwig*s  '  Stromuhr ; '  it  consists  of  two  (spherical)  dromometen 
are  alternately  filled,  the  fluid  (oil)  being  driven  each  time  from 
the  other.  2.  The  tachometer  (employed  by  Vierordt)  is  a  tube  im 
the  artery ;  the  tube  contains  a  light  pendulum.  The  movements,  wh 
he  obterved  externally,  stand  in  a  previously  determined  relation 
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Tdodtj  of  the  stream,  which  acta  on  the  pendulum.  If  the  latter  is  joined 
to  I  senntife  leTer^  outside  the  tube,  curves  may  be  obtained,  whose  ordi- 
MtMwill  give  the  speed  of  the  current  ('  dromograph/  ChauTeau  and  Lortet). 
Sb  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  from  an  open  artery,  the 
tnnn  being  maintained  pretty  constant  by  regulating  the  size  of  the  open- 
\i^  (Vierordt).  Such  determinations  have  naturally  not  been  made  in  the 
hamm  lobject.  (In  the  carotid  of  dogs  the  speed  varies  from  200  to  700™*" 
perieoood).  In  animals  the  speed  in  the  capillaries  is  determined  by  direct 
aknxcopie  measurement  of  the  course  a  blood  corpuscle  nms  over  in  a  given 
tiae  (E.  H.  Weber) ;  in  the  human  subject,  by  personal  observation  of  the 
Ktoptic  visible  movements  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  vessels  of  the  retina 
(Lodwig):  by  the  latter  method  Vierordt  found  them  in  himself  »  0*6-0*9°^ 
ianeoond  (compare  Chap.  X.)  The  speed  in  the  veins  may  be  measured 
vith  the  *  Stromuhr '  (Cyon  &  Steinmann). 

In  order  to  measure  the  time  in  which  a  portion  of  blood  travels  through 
ifiTen  portion  of  the  vascular  system,  or  indeed  through  the  whole  round 
^  the  divalation,  an  easily  recognisable  salt  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  is 
iojeeted  into  the  central  (cardiac)  end  of  a  vein,  and  tbe  time  noted  at  which 
H  ii  detected  (by  chloride  of  iron),  in  samples  of  blood  taken  at  short 
iBterrak  from  the  peripheral  end  of  the  same  vein  (Hering).  The  first 
^^ered  traces  of  the  salt  must  have  traversed  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  left  side  of  tbe  heart,  and  the  capillary  terri- 
tor  corresponding  to  the  vein  which  is  experimented  upon,  before  reaching 
the  place  where  they  are  found.  According  to  such  experiments  a  complete 
QRolation  occapes  15*2  seconds  in  dogs,  and  about  23  seconds  in  the  human 
whject 

Distributuyii  of  the  Blood  in  the  Body. 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  cmy  portion  of  the  body 
**a^twi  time  depends :  1.  On  the  number  and  size  of  the 
•feent  arteries.  2.  On  the  speed  of  the  current  within  them. 
^  latter,  as  stated  above,  depends  on  many  circumstances, 
Particularly  on  their  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  heart, 
<Ki  the  number  and  angles  of  their  branches,  &c.  For  the 
^fcinges  in  the  size  of  an  artery,  see  below  under  *  Innervation 
°f  Vessels,'  where  further  particulars  will  also  be  found  concem- 
^  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

The  distribution  of  blood  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  body 
Ottj  be  determined  in  the  dead  subject  by  the  same  methods  as 
•^e  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  whole  body 
(^  49).  The  individual  parts  of  the  body  to  be  experimented 
^iponmtist,  of  course,  be  separated  when  they  are  in  a  frozen  state 
(^*  Beiold  and  Ghscheidlen). 
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Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Circulation  of  the 

Blood.^   • 

The  nervous  system  has  a  direct  influence  on  themovemet*^ 
of  the  blood,  1,   by   its   control   of  the   movements  of  tbc 
heart ;  2,  by  its  control  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  fejUd^" 
larly  of  the  smaller  arteries,  for  the  latter  are  supplied  W*'* 
muscles,  on  whose  state  of  contraction  their  size  depends.    Jf^^ 
only  is  the  supply  of  blood  to  individual  organs  regulated 
chang(«s  in  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  but  change  in  the  ca 
city  of  a  large  number  of  arteries,  and  the  consequent  chan, 
in   the  cont^mts  of  the  whole  arterial  vascular  system,  has 
great  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  heart. 

1.  Innervation  of  the  Heart 

a.  Intracardiac  Centres* 

The  heart,  removed    from  the  body,  or  separated   froi 
all   the  nerves  supplied   to  it,  still  beats  for  some  time;  ii 
cold-blooded  animals  for  days,  in  warm-blooded  animals 
long  as  a  supply  of  oxygenized  blood  is  provided.     Its  move-*^ 
ments  must,    therefore,    at    least    in    part,  be   caused  by 
mechanism  situated  within  itself,  and  the  latter  is  supposed, 
with    the  greatest   prolmbility,    to  reside  in    the    ganglionic 
colls  (connected  together  by  nerve  fibres),  which  are  lodged 
in   the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  particularly  in  the 
septum  between  the  auricles,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  (Remak).  At  least  a  portion  of  these  ganglia  must 
cause  the  autovuttic  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart,  and 
indeed  the  whole  process  of  contraction  (from  the  auricles  to 
the  ventricles)  must  be  regulated  and  combined  by  them.     In 
a  heart  which  is  at  rest,  but  still  excitable,  one  or  more  regu- 
lar contractions  of  its  various  divisions  may  be  produced,  by 
reflex  action,  on  applying  different  stimuli  (mechanical,  thermal, 
chemical,  or  electrical)  to  the  substance  of  the  heart :  greater 
effect  is  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  inner  than  of  the  outer 
surfietce  of  the  heart. 

*  It  is  advantageous  to  refer  to  the  influeDce  of  the  nerres  when  considering  the 
principal  processes  of  molecular  change,  although  by  such  anticipation  many  ideas 
are  introduced,  which  are  only  explained  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work. 
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Portioiia  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  which  contain  no  gran- 
ge maj,  like  all  other  portions  of  muscles,  be  thrown  into  simple  contrac- 
tkm  by  direct  irritation. 

In  the  firog's  heart  the  principal  ganglionic  masses  (Remak*8.  ganglia)  lie 
in  the  wall  of  the  sinus  yenosus.  After  the  separation  of  the  latter,  the  heart 
eeam  to  contract,  whilst  the  sinus  itself  continues  to  pulsate  (Stannius). 
Other  injaries  which  merely  affect  the  sinus  cause  the  heart  to  stand  still 
(t.  Beiold).  A  second  ganglion  (Bidder^s  ganglion)  lies  near  the  junction  of 
the  aoricles  with  the  Tentricle ;  if  the  heart  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  sinus  yenosus,  and  which  is  not  pulsating,  be  divided  in  this  region, 
that  portion  again  commences  to  pulsate  rhythmically  in  which  the  ganglion 
^  been  left;  usually  the  ventricles,  sometimes  the  auricles,  or  both 
wrides  and  yentricles.  These  pulsations  are,  however,  temporary,  and 
tppetr  to  depend  upon  mechanical  irritation  of  Bidder's  ganglion,  which 
lUttUy  is  not  in  a  state  of  activity.  (Even  when  this  separation  of  auricles 
UMi  Tentrides  is  not  effected,  the  heart  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
unu^and  which  is  motionless,  may  be  made  to  pulsate  for  a  time  by  a  puncture 
fflto  the  line  of  junction  of  auricles  and  ventricles,  II.  Munk).  Some  attri- 
»ate  the  arrest  of  the  heart  which  follows  its  separation  from  the  sinus 
Tenotosyto  irritation,  caused  by  the  section  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus 
(Heidenhain).  The  hypothesis  that  inhibitory  centres  exist  which  have 
^^  seat  in  the  auricles,  and  which  are  unable  to  control  the  combined 
iDotor  powers  of  the  sinus  and  the  ventricle,  whilst  they  can  control  the 
latter  by  itself,  although  capable  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  to 
^uch  reference  has  been  made,  is  unnecessary. 


6.  Inhibitory  Nerves. 

Even  the  nerves  which  enter  the  heart  from  the  cardiac 
pfexuses,  and  which  are  derived  partly  from  the  pneumogastric, 
!*rtly  from  the  sympathetic,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  move- 
^^n\A  of  the  heart.     The  fibres  contained  in  the  vagus  possess 
"^e  power,  when  they  are  continuously  irritated  by  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  electric  means,  of  slowing^  or  weakening  (Ludwig 
^i^  Coats)  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  when  subjected  to 
*  more  powerful  irritation,  of  bringing  the  whole  heart  to  a 
•tand-still  in  diastole  (Ed.  Weber,  Budge).     In  mammalia,  and 
^(pecially  in  man,  such  an  excitation,  originating  in  the  origin 
of  the  vagus  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  whole  of  life,   so   that  section  of  the  vagi  suddenly  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  vagus  contains,  in  addition  to  inhibitory  fibres,  others  which  accele- 
ate  the  heart.  Very  slight  excitations  of  the  vagus  occasionally  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  heart-beats  (Schiff,  Giannuzzi). 
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In  relation  to  the  heart,  the  vagus  belongs  to  the  group  of  *  regvhdmg 
nerves  *  (consult  on  this  subject  Chapters  IX.  and  XL). 

In  man  the  vagus  can  be  occasionally  irritated  by  mechanical  means,  ai 
by  pressure  (Czermak,  Concato). 

When  both  vagi  are  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  irritation,  it  is  found 
that  the  right  vagus  possesses,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  more  powerful  in- 
hibitory action  on  the  heart  than  the  left  (Masoin,  Arloin,  and  Tripier).  A 
short  interval  elapses  between  the  time  of  commencement  of  the  irritation  ol 
the  vagus  and  that  of  the  display  of  its  inhibitory  action  ('  Latent  period. 
Bonders  and  Prahl).  The  irritation  of  the  vagus  need  not  necessarily  bi 
the  same  as  that  required  to  induce  tetanus  generally,  in  order  to  induce 
the  inhibitory  influence,  but  it  suiiices  if  it  consists  of  separate  irritationi 
following  one  another  rhythmically  with  moderate  rapidity  (v.  Bezold). 
During  the  arrest  of  the  heart  brought  about  by  irritation  of  the  vagus,  anj 
immediate  excitation  of  the  organ  gives  rise  to  a  single  and  regular  contrao* 
tion. 

In  the  heart  of  the  frog,  the  phenomena  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagi 
may  be  induced  by  exciting  the  sinus  venosus,  to  which  the  fibres  of  the 
vagus  run.  Poisoning  with  curare,  as  well  as  powerful  cooling,  paralysei 
the  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart. 


c.  Accelerating  Nerves. 

Irritation  of  the  m^duIla  oblongata  causes  an  acceleration 
of  the  heart,  provided  that  the  communication  with  the  heart 
through  the  spinal  cord,  the  rami  communicantes  which  pro- 
ceed from  it  to  the  sympathetic  cord,  the  first  thoracic  ganglion 
{ganglion  8tellatum\  and  the  sympathetic  cord  itself,  be  aU 
uninjiu'ed. 

This  acceleration  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as 
excitation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  produces  simultaneously 
a  contraction  of  the  arterial  system,  which  increases  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  (Ludwig  and  Thiry).  As,  however,  the 
quickening  of  the  pulse  occurs  even  when  the  influence  ol 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  withdrawn  (by  division  of  the  chief 
vaso-motor  nerves,  as,  e.g.,  the  splanchnic  nerves),  and  as  this 
quickening  occurs  more  rapidly  when  the  nerves  going  to  the 
heart  are  preserved  than  when  their  influence  is  removed  (in 
which  case  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  could  only 
be  brought  about  indirectly),  we  must  conclude  that  there  does 
exist  a  system  of  fibres  which  accelerate  the  heart's  action, 
and  which  pass  to  the  heart  through  the  above-mentioned 
channels.     The  centre  whence  these  fibres  proceed  appears  to 
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exist  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  centre  is  not  continuously 
in  action,  seeing  that  after  division  of  the  splanchnics  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  induces  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  heart 
beats  (the  brothers  Cyon).  According  to  some  authors  (Schiflf), 
the  Tagufl  contains^  in  addition  to  the  inhibitory^  also  accelerator 
fibres.  Schmiedeberg  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
frog. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord 
l^elov  the  second  doK>al  vertebra,  whilst  the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart 
Afv  given  off  above,  and  as  irritation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
*^T  flection  at  that  vertebra,  induces  quickening  of  the  heart  without  any 
ioc^ivtse  in  the  blood  pressure,  a  further  proof  is  afforded  of  the  existence 
of  accelerating  nerves  (v.  Bezold).  The  accelerating  nerves  belong  to  the 
S'^oup  of  regulating  nerves. 

2.  Lmervation  of  Blood  Vessels. 

The  calibre  of  the  arteries  varies,  quite  independently  of 
their  elasticity,  with  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  smooth 
n^uscular  fibres  which  are  contained  in  their  coats.     The  latter 
^^  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  thus,  contraction 
^^  arteries  is  increased  by  cold,  and  diminished  by  heat.     Even 
the  blood  pressure  and  the  quantity  of  gases  which  the  circu- 
lating blood  contains  appear  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  con- 
^'^ction  of  arteries  (Ludwig  and  Sadler,  Ludwig  and  Hafiz); 
chiefly,  however,  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  the 
state  of  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  govern  the  muscular 
s^'^ctures  of  the  vessels,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (Bernard).     In 
tQe  case  of  the  majority  of  these  a  continuous  '  tov^ic '  state  of 
^^<^itation  has  been  proved  to  exist,  so  that  their  section  leads 
^^  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  vessels,  to  a  dilatation  of 
^*^^  artery,  to  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through   the  organ 
^^^cemed,  and,  consequently,  to  its  becoming  red,  to  its  tem- 
P^J^^ture  becoming  higher,  and  to  an  increased  transudation 
^^i^ough  its  capillaries.     The  flow  of  blood  may,  under  these 
^^^'cumstances,  increase  so  much,  that  the  blood  may  pass  into 
^•^^  veins  without  having  lost  its  arterial  colour,  and  the  pulse 
y^ves  may  be  propagated  even  to  the  veins  (Bernard).     The 
^'^tation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  vaso-motor  nerves  must, 
^*^venjely,  lead  to  a  narrowing  of  arteries,  and  to  a  diminution 
^^  the  flow  of  blood,  even  to  its  complete  stoppage,  so  that  the 
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parts  of  the  body  concerned  necessarily  become  pale,  cold,  and 
the  seat  of  scantier  transudation  from  the  blood. 

A  peristaltic  coniractian  of  the  arteries,  passing  frotn  the  main  trunka 
towards  the  capillaries,  would  drire  the  blood  actively  into  the  capillariee, 
and  thus  aid  in  the  drculation.  That  this  takes  place  during  life  is  not 
positive.  After  destruction  of  the  motor  power  of  the  heart,  however,  an 
active  emptying  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins  is  brought  about  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  (Goltz,  Thiry,  v.  Bezold,)  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
persistent  activity  of  the  same  centre. 

Blushing  and  erection  of  the  penis  are  the  best  known  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nerves  on  the  local  movements  of  the  blood.  The 
vaso-motor  nerves  run  partly  in  spinal,  partly  in  sympathetic  trunks ;  foi 
instance,  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  for  the  scalp,  conjunctiva 
und  salivary  glands  (Bernard) }  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nervec 
for  the  lower  extremities  (Pfliiger),  first,  however,  joining  the  rami  commu- 
nicantes  of  the  sympathetic  (Bernard).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  uppei 
extremities  proceed  from  the  middle  dorsal  roots  to  the  sympathetic  chainj 
thence  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  thence  through  the  rami  com- 
municantes  to  the  plexus  brachialis  (F.  Cyon^.  The  capacious  vasculai 
system  of  the  viscera  ^  receives  its  fibres  from  the  splanchnics,  which  are,  con- 
sequently, the  most  influential  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (v.  Bezold,  Cyoi 
and  Ludwig).  Vascular  nerves,  possessing  direct  powers  of  dilaiation,  an 
also  asserted  to  exist  (Bernard,  Schiif),  but  whether  the  surmise  is  correct 
has  not  yet  been  decided ;  at  all  events,  their  action  is  as  yet  obscure 
Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  causes  relaxation  of  the  arteries  of  Uk 
penis  (Lovdn)  ;  the  Bame  efiect  is  produced  in  the  salivary  glands  (compan 
Chapter  II.)  by  stimulating  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  (Bernard).  Bj 
stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  muscular  arteries  are  not  contracted 
like  others,  but  enlarged  (Ludwig  and  Hafiz).  For  reflex  enlargement  o 
the  arteries  see  below. 

A  common  central  organ  for  the  vaso-motor  nerves  ii 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  by  stimulating  which,  th< 
spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  being  uninjured,  contraction  o 
all  the  small  arteries  is  produced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
crease  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arterial  trunks,  and  tur 
gescence  of  the  heart  (Ludwig  and  Thiry) ;  for  a  descriptioi 
of  this  see  Chapter  XL  This  central  organ  is  constantly  ii 
action,  and  this  explains  the  tone  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
Division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  its  cervical  portion  abolishes  thi 

*  This  vascular  division  is  so  large,  that  it  can  contain  almost  the  whole  c 
the  blootl  of  the  Inxiy :  on  t}ing  the  portil  vein,  for  instance,  animals  subjecte 
to  the  operation  die  of  aniemia,  because  the  whole  of  the  blood  remains  in  tb 
viscenil  vossels  (Ludwig  and  Thiry). 
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tone,  thus  causing  dilatation  of  all  the  arteries.  Xumeious 
researches,  particularly  on  inflamed  tissues,  as  well  as  those 
preTioQsly  referred  to  on  the  direct  influence  of  temperature, 
point  to  the  existence  of  ganglia  in  the  vicinity  of  vessels, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  rule  over  their  calibre. 


3.  Origin  of  the  Excitation  of  the  Herre  Centres  whieh  prende 

over  the  Heart  and  Blood  Y ewels. 

The  cause  of  the  continuous  rhythmical  contraction  of  the 
intracardiac  nerve  centres  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  We, 
however,  know  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  (Ludwig,  Volkmann^ 
Goltz)  and  a  temperature  not  for  removed  from  that  of  the 
animal's  blood  are  necessary  conditions  of  its  occurrence.  A 
n%  of  the  blood  pressure  within  the  heart  (induced,  for  instance, 
hy  tying  the  aorta,  or  by  causing  the  smaller  arteries  to  contract 
W  irritating  either  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  the  more  im- 
portant vaso-motor  nerves  themselves,  as  the  splanchnic)  leads 
to  a  quickening  of  the  heart  beats,  which  is  probably  due  to  a 
direct  irritation  of*  the  powerfully  distended  cardiac  walls. 
Conversely,  when  the  blood  pressure  fiills  (as  when  the  spinal 
cord  or  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  divided)  there  is  a  slowing  of 
t*ie  heart  (Ludwig  and  Thiry). 

The  increAf^ed  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
^^  which  is  occasioned  by  a  rise  in  the  blood  pressure,  appears  so  to  augment 
to«  amoQot  of  work  performed  by  the  heart  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome ;  for  in  warm-blooded  animals 
*oen  the  smaller  arteries  are  made  to  contract  (by  irritation  of  the  medulla 
obloDgtta,  &c),  the  velocity  of  the  blood  current  through  the  arterial  branches 
"»c««»ei  (Heidenhain). 

Temperatures  from  4**  C.  to  0*  C,  and  above  30**-40°,  arrest  the  contrac- 
^  of  the  heart  of  the  frog  (Schelske,  R  Cyon).  The  frequency  of  the 
'>^trt  beats  increases  with  rise  in  temperature  until  the  superior  limit  is 
**^y  retched.  The  intensity  and  steadiness  of  the  contractions  is  greatest 
^^"^  or  medium  temperatures.  Between  .'50°  C.  and  40^  C.  they  dimmish. 
^^  vtidden  action  of  high  temperatures  leads  to  the  same  effects  as  irritation 
|he  Tagus.  If,  however,  the  heart  has  been  previously  strongly  cooled, 
^^^l^  succeeding  beats,  and  ultimately  tetanus  of  the  heart,  follow  the 
^hcatinn  of  heat  When  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  in  consequence 
I  *  hiffh  temperature,  irritation  of  the  sinus  venosus  (which  previously 
^*  to  stoppage  of  the  heart  through  irritation  of  the  vagusj  causes  a 
^^^  ooDtraction  of  the  ventricle  (£.  Cyon).    Even  in  warm-blooded 
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animals  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases,  in  general,  with  the  tempem 
ture  of  the  body. 

Tetanising  currents  acting  upon  the  heart  abolish  the  rhythmical  acCint^ 
of  its  nerve  centres,  and  occasion  merely  ineffectual  spasmodic  moTementi 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  marked  fall  in  the  blood  preseore  (S.  Mayer) 
The  same  action  is  exerted  by  strong  constant  currents.  Weak  coostaa' 
currents  conducted  from  the  base  of  the  heart  to  its  apex  occasion  rhythmiea 
contractions  in  the  heart  which  has  been  separated  from  its  smut.  With  i 
reversed  direction  of  the  current,  the  contractions  commence  in  an  abnorma 
manner  in  the  ventricle  (Bernstein),  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  je) 
received  a  satisfactory  interpretation. 

The  Inhibitory  Centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  whicb 
appears  to  be  constantly  in  action  (i,e.  excited)  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  like  the  respiratory  centre  in  its  vicinity,  is  imder  the 
influence  of  numerous  centripetal  nerves,  whose  irritation  slows 
the  heart,  so  long  as  the  vagus  is  uninjured.  To  this  class  oi 
nerves  l)elong  the  different  sensory  nerves  (Lov^n,  Kratschmer), 
tlio  vagus  itself  (v.  Bezold,  Bonders,  Aubert  and  Boever ;  one 
vagus  being  excited  whilst  the  other  is  intact),  the  cervical  and 
al>dominal  cords  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  splanchnic 
(Bernstein) ;  mechanical  irritation  (by  blows)  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  similarly  slows  the  pulse  by  acting  in  a  reflex  manner 
on  the  vagi  (Goltz).  Conversely,  the  excitation  of  the  inhibitory 
centre  is  diminished  by  inflation  of  the  lungs  (Hering).  In 
addition,  the  excitation  of  this  centre  is  increased,  like  that  of 
r(»8pi ration,  by  an  asphyxiated  state  of  the  blood;  it  may, 
indeed,  under  these  circumstances,  assume  a  rhythmical  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  respiratory  centre  (this  occurs  when  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  air  containing  much  carbonic  acid) ;  even 
under  normal  circumstances  there  appears  to  be  an  increased 
excitation  of  the  vagus  centre  corresponding  to  each  inspiration 
(Donders). 

A  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  brain  increases  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  inhibitory  centre. 

Division  of  the  above-mentioned  sympathetic  nerves  is  said  to  diminish 
the  tonic  excitation  of  the  vagus,  iivhich  must  therefore  only  be  of  a  reflex 
nature  (Bernstein). 

The  reflex  actions  likewise  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  like 
many  others,  are  prevented  by  the  powerful  irritation  of  sensory  nerves. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluence the  activity  of  the  centre  of  the  accelerating  nerves. 
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The  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  depends  upon  con- 
ditions which  are  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  inhibi- 
tory centre  for  the  heart.  Centripetal  nerve  fibres  which 
intensify  the  tonic  excitation  of  the  centre  (so-called  'pressor ' 
fibres)  are  contained  in  the  vagus,  specially  in  its  superior 
laryngeal  branch,  and  even  more  abundantly  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic  (Aubert  and  Eoever) ;  further,  every  excitation  of 
a  sensory  nerve  leads  to  a  general  contraction  of  blood  vessels 
(Lov&). 

Certain  centripetal  (depressor)  fibres  contained  in  the 
vagos,  which  in  some  animals  are  contained  in  a  separate 
branch  which  arises  from  the  heart,  the  ramus  depressor  (Cyon 
and  Lndwig),  diminish  the  vascular  tone. 

The  centripetal  irritation  of  many  sensory  nerves  causes  di- 
lation of  the  vessels  distributed  to  the  part  supplied  by  the 
nerve  (Lovfe). 

The  tone  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is,  further,  dependent 
wpon  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood.  When  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  increases  (in  asphyxia,  when  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining much  carbonic  acid  is  inhaled)  the  smaller  arteries 
R«nerally  contract  with  an  increase  of  the  intracardiac  pressure 
*wl  a  distension  of  the  heart  (Thiry);  this  contraction  inter- 
J^ts,  however,  in  a  regular  rhythmical  manner  (Traube)  and  the 
Aythm  coincides  with  the  respiratory  excitations  (Hering). 
1*^  phenomena  occur  even  when  the  carotids  have  been  oc- 
cluded, whereby  the  blood  which  is  stagnant  in  the  brain 
becomes  fitted  to  induce  dyspnoea  (Nawalichin ;  compare 
Cbap.  IV.). 

The  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours  through  the  nostrils  exerts  a  pressor^ 
**/««(*  through  the  medium  of  the  trigeminus  (6th)  nerve.  Similariy 
*^  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  especiallj  of  its  serous  coat. 
P^  preaMr  action  of  sensory  nerres  is  only  present  as  long  as  the  brain  is 
^^  (E.  Cyon).  The  respiratory  variations  in  the  blood  pressure  which 
^^^  previously  alluded  to,  appear  in  part  to  be  in  relation  with  the 
raythmictl  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  (Schiff). 

Many  of  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  point  to  the  exis- 
*^Dceof  a  complex  regulating  system,  by  which  the  velocity  and 
"'^  pressure  of  the  blood  flowing  into  the  capillaries  are  main- 
^i^ed  constant  or  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  functional 
*cti\ity  of  the  organs.     It  is  specially  to  be  noticed  that  a  high 
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pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  and  in  the  heart,  on  the 
tiand,  increases  the  activity  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  (tfar 
the  nervi  depresaares)^  diminishes  the  resistance  which  it  I 
overcome,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  art 
Our  knowledge  is  as  yet  far  too  incomplete,  to  permit  oi 
understanding  the  complete  mechanism.  (For  the  regul 
of  t)ie  blood  pressiu^e  in  the  brain  consult  Chap.  XI.). 

Frequency  of  the  Pulse. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced,  it  follows  tha 
frecjuoncy  of  the  pulse,  the  height  of  the  blood  pressure,  sun 
velocity  of  the  circulation  depend  upon  very  numeroui 
fluences.  The  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse  amounts  to  sev< 
two  beats  in  the  minute ;  in  the  foetus,  however,  it  is  i 
greater  (184);  the  pulse  falls  to  the  twenty-first  year.  L 
age  the  frequency  again  appears  to  increase. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  very  liable  to  vary ; 
strong  mental  emotions  exert  a  powerful  action  upon  it,  prol 
tlirough  the  vagi.  The  following  are  the  influences  n 
cliiefly  affect  the  pulse  rate.  Tempei^ature :  heat  increases, 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  (either  by  a  direct  ac 
or  more  probably  in  a  reflex  manner).  Movement  increase 
frequency.  Position  of  the  body :  when  the  body  is  vert 
thougli  the  muscles  be  at  rest,  the  frequency  of  the  pul 
greater  than  when  it  is  horizontal.  Respiration :  during  ii 
ration  the  pulse  is  slower  than  during  expiration :  further 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  greater  during  digestion  than  dc 
the  intervals  between  meals,  and  it  is  finally  greater  in  pei 
of  t)ie  female  sex  and  of  small  stature  than  in  those  of  the  ] 
sex  and  of  large  stature. 

Numerous  mediciual  substances  and  poisons  exert  an  action  oi 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  blood.  They  do  so  j 
bv  a  direct  action  on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  partly  by  exciting  or  paral 
tlie  vayuS'Cetitre,  or  the  fibres  of  the  vagus,  especially  its  teraiiuatioDs  i 
heart,  and  they  possibly  even  act  on  the  accelerating  system.  The  a 
mentioned  influences  on  the  pulse  may  also  be  due  to  an  action  exert 
the  vaso-motor  apparatus. 
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EXIT  OP  BLOOD   CORPUSCLES  FBOM  UNINJUBED   VESSELS. 

Emigration.    Diapedesis. 

Vmsi  abnormal   conditions  both   red   and    colourless   blood 
oorposcles  may   leave  vessels  without  rupture  of  their  walls 
(*Diapede8is ').     The  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurs  during 
stoj^iage  of  the  venous  current.     In  consequence  of  the  high 
pressure  thus  resulting,  first  the  plasma  is  pressed  out,  and  then 
the  blood  corpuscles  ;  these,  after  being  squeezed  until  all  shape 
is  lost,  are  pressed  out  like  a  fluid  mass  ;  afterwards,  they  resume 
tbdr  original  form  (Cohnheim).     The  same  thing  also  occurs 
^Hider  other  influences  which  are  not  mechanical,  for  instance, 
^J  the  action  of   salts   on  exposed  vessels   (Prussak,  denied 
by  Cohnheim).     Colourless  corpuscles  leave  the  vessels  during 
Jiiflanunation  either  alone  or  together  with   a  few  red   ones. 
After  an  enlargement  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins  has  been 
caused  in  a  manner  which  is  not  yet  understood  by  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  the  speed  of  the  current  within  them  has  been 
considerably  lessened,  a  separation  takes  place  of  the  colourless 
elements,  which  move  slowly  along  close  to  the  vascular  walls, 
^d  at  last  become  stationary,  whilst  the  red  ones  flow  on  in  the 
^  of  the  vessels.  In  the  veins  and  capillaries  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles are  then  seen  to  pass  through  the  vascular  walls,  dis- 
playbg  amoeboid  movements,  and  to  appear  outside  as  *  pus  cor- 
P^les'  (Cohnheim).     The  formation  of  the  above  marginal 
layer  may  be  explained  either  by  the  imequal  speed  of  the 
^ous  layers  of  blood,  which  would  cause  the  spherical  colour- 
™  corpuscles  to  roll  gradually  to  the  periphery,  especially 
when  the  blood  stream  has  become  sufficiently  slow  (Donders, 
Cohnheim),  or  by  a  pectdiar  adhesiveness  of  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles, which  causes  them,  when  the  ciurent  is  sufficiently  slow, 
^  they  have  accidentally  fallen  against  the  vascular  wall,  to 
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adliere  to  it  (Hering).  Whether  the  passage  of  the  eoq 
outwards  happens  in  consequence  of  active  anuBbcndmovi 
(Cohnheim)  orbya  kind  of  filtration  (Hering,  Samnd^fi 
whether  the  passage  takes  place  throng  openings  (sto 
which  exist  preformed  in  the  wall  of  the  Yesd,  betwo 
epithelial  cells,  is  as  yet  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SOUECES   OP  LOSS   TO   THE   BLOOD. 

Secretion, 

m  '  secretion '  in  its  widest  sense  denotes  all  those  pro- 
Q  which  substances  quit  the  blood  in  an  altered  or 
d  condition.  The  products  of  such  processes  are  called 
ms,'  and  may  be  regarded  as  of  two  sorts,  viz : — 
hose  liquids  or  gases  *  derived  from  the  blood,  which 
)m  the  internal  or  external  surfaces  of  the  body.  Those 
yj  internal  surfaces  (in  cavities  or  canals) — called  '  se- 
'  in  the  restricted  sense — are  destined  for  particular 
.  in  digestion),  and  are  for  the  most  part  again  taken 
e  blood  after  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  change, 
ielded  by  external  surfaces — called  ^excretions' — are, 
>ntrary,  lost  to  the  body,  although  certain  of  them  {e.g. 
iceous  and  sudoriparous  excretions)  have  certain 
J  in  connection  with  the  surfaces  where  they  appear. 

be  seen  that  in  their  origin  there  is  no  difference  between  secretions 
Lions ;  certainly  the  £act  of  their  being  liberated  at  internal  and 
irfaces  respectively  does  not  create  a  fundamental  distinction.  If 
:eep  them  separate  it  will  be  best  to  regard  those  substances  as 
which  are  incapable  of  further  use  in  the  organism  and  whose 
by  it  would  be  harmful.  To  this  class  belong  certain  ultimate 
oxidation — carbonic  acid^  urea^  &c. ;  and  the  respiratory  and 
aducts  would,  therefore,  be  the  chief  excretions.  Frequently  all 
nces  given  off  by  the  body,  irrespective  of  their  origin,  are  called 
If  this  definition  be  adopted,  we  must  add  to  those  just  men- 
following,  the  essential  constituents  of  which  are  not  at  all,  or 
jctly,  derived  from  the  blood: — 1.  The  fajces,  t.e.  the  indigestible 
)od  mixed  with  those  constituents  of  the  alimentary  secretions 
not  reabsorbed  by  the  blood-vessels.  2.  Epithelial  exuviations 
ibt-off  portions  of  epidermis,  hair  and  nails).    3.  Ova  and  semen. 

*  Gaseous  secretions  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  IV. 
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2.  Those  liquids  derived  from  the  blood  which  bathe 
tissues  of  the  body, — ^parenchymatous  juices,  muscle  juicei 
fluid  moistening  connective-tissues,  &c. 

Inasmuch  as  the  solid  portions  of  the  tissues  (cells,  fibres,  &c)  d 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  from  the  various  parmchjmi 
juices,  and  therefore  immediately  from  the  blood,  every  constitoent  (A 
body  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  secretion.  This  process  is,  however,  so 
perfectly  understood  that  we  cannot  pause  to  discuss  it  now.  For  the  i 
reason  we  can  here  only  refer,  in  general,  to  the  secretion  of  the  paiendr 
tous  juices. 


I.  SECBETION  IN  GENERAL. 

Physical  Proceaaes, 

All  fluids  separated  from  the  blood  must  pass  through 
walls  of  closed  capillary  vessels.  It  would  seem  that  the  i 
instance,  during  health,  of  a  fluid  passing  through  rupti 
vessels  is  the  menstrual  flux  :  and  even  this  may  turn  out  fc 
a  case  of  diapedesis.     (See  p.  81.) 

The  physical  forces  which  bring  about  the  passage  of  fl 
through  membranes  are  filtration  and  diffusion. 

By  filtration  we  understand  the  passage  of  a  liquid  under  the  iofla 
of  pressure  through  the  pores  (not  the  physical,  intermolecular  spaoafl 
the  coarser,  mechanical  interstices)  of  a  body  such  as  a  memb 
Just  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  filtering  the  weight  of  the  substance 
filtered  forces  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  so  the  tension  of  the  b 
Tessels  forces  out  some  or  all  of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood ;  ft 
pressure  of  the  fluids  surroundiug  the  capillaries  (parenchymatous  juic 
generally  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels. 

The  amount  of  the  filtered  fluid  increases  with  the  diflerenoe  bet 
these  tn^o  pressures.  This  diflerenoe  is  made  more  marked,  1,  by  leli 
the  tension  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capillaries,  as  in  the  withdraw 
the  parenchymatous  fluids  or  the  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  preeso 
cupping,  &c. ;  2,  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  capillary  walls,  i 
may  be  brought  about  (as  was  mentioned  previously)  :  <i,  by  increamo 
blood-pressure  all  over  the  body ;  b,  by  widening  the  arteries  condo 
blood  to  the  part,  e.y.  by  relaxing  the  normal  contraction  of  their  dl 
muscles  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  cutting  off  the  influence  of 
motor  nerves.  The  converse  operations,  viz.  diminution  of  blood-prei 
application  of  cold,  and  abnormal  iiritation  of  vaso-motor  nerves  will  dine 
the  amount  of  the  filtered  Huid.  This  partly  explains  the  influence  o 
nervous  system  upon  st'cretiou  (see  below).  Filtration  is  aflected  al 
the  nature  of  the  filtering  fluid.     True  solutions  pass  through  the  me 
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uduged.  ViBdd  fluids,  (ucli  as  solutions  of  albumin,  starch  and  gum, 
flte  len  perfectljy  a  portion  only  of  their  contained  substances,  in  amoimt 
TirpDg  with  the  pressure^  being  fd>le  to  percolate,  if  indeed  the  pressure  is 
lojalighty  the  whole  is  retained  on  the  filter.  Under  slight  pressure,  there- 
fcRythe  Uood  loses  by  filtration  water,  f  alts,  sugar,  &&;  which  form  true  solu- 
tion; iridle  under  a  greater  pressure  it  is  deprived  of  more  or  less  of  its 
albomiii,  fibrinogen,  &c. 

Diffiiaon  (or  osmose)  is  the  intermixing  of  fluids  through  a  mem- 

bne,  independently  of  any  diflerence  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides,  often 

«Tra  in  (^position  to  hydrostatic  pressure.    For  this  purpose  it  is  not  neces- 

suy  that  the  membrane  should  be  porous,  the  essential  molecular  interspaces 

of  I  homogeneous  membrane  being  all  that  are  required.    (The  most  homo- 

ge&eoQs  membranes  known  are  the  so-called  ^precipitation-membranes' 

viiidi  are  formed  at  the  surface  of  contact  when  one  of  two  solutions  capablo 

of  piodadng  a  precipitate  is  allowed  cautiously  to  flow  over  the  other,  M. 

^ube).    In  diffunon  two  liquids  are  required,  while  in  filtration  it  is  only 

>(cei6aiy  to  have  a  liquid  on  one  side  of  the  membrane,  the  other  being  pi*e- 

Koted  to  the  air  or  to  a  vacuous  space.  DifFusion,  moreover,  can  only  take  place 

^ween  liquids  of  difierentkinds,  while  filtration  may  occur  between  those  of 

^  Mune  kind,  provided  that  each  is  subjected  to  a  different  pressure.    The 

ctKDtial  condition  of  diffusion  is  that  the  membrane  should  be  saturated 

fimQltameously  by  both  liquids ;  the  object  of  the  process  is  the  complete 

^^^nktl  equalisation  of  the  fluids  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  membrane. 

^ooudiDg  to  the  latest  researches  the  passage  of  a  substance  through  a 

Bcmbnse  (Endoemose)  takes  place,  if  there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 

»Q&l)rtoe  a  liquid  capable  of  digsolving  the  substance  and  having  an  affinity 

^  it;  and  if  the  molecules  of  the  body  are  somewhat  less  than  the  molecular 

ittentioes  of  the  membrane.     Endosmose   takes  place  more  quickly,  the 

peiter  this  affinity  Q  Endosmotic  force '),  the  smaller  the  molecules  of  the 

iiibttiDoe,  and  the  larger  the  interstices  (M.  Traube ).    Endosmotic  force  is 

^  great  in  the  case  of  strongly  hygroscopic  substances.    Certain  complex 

bodiei  of  great  molecular  weight  (p.  30  et,  seq.)  are  incapable  of  diffusing 

timmgfa  most  membranes  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  their  molecules. 

Sach  substances  are  albumin,  hsemoglobin,^  gnm,  &c.,  which  have  been  de- 

oomxnated  '  colloids '  by  Graham,  on  account  of  their  non-existence  in  a  crys- 

tillised  form,  in  contra-distinction  to  '  crystalloids/  or  substances  which 

idfflit  of   crystallisation.      Other  writers  (Vicrordt,  Jolly)    consider  the 

eiMntial  element  in  the  process  of  diffusion  to  be  the  Interchanp^e  between 

i  portion  of  the  diffusing  substance,  and  an  amount  of  the  solvent  liquid 

on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane :  and  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  liquid 

which  passes  through  for  every  unit  of  weight  of  the  substance  they  call  its 

'  endosmotic  equivalent' 

As  the  blood  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  fluids  of  a  differ- 

'  Although  hsmoglobin  is  crystalline,  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
fTTftalloid  group,  as  it  does  not  difiiise ;  without  doubt,  had  Graham  been  ac- 
quainted with  this,  the  only  known  ciystallisable,  yet  indiffusible  body,  ho  would 
hare  ehofeen  a  more  appropriate  name  for  the  group. 
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ent  chemical  composition,  and  under  a  lower  presBore  th>B 
itHclf,  it  is  plain  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  secretion  both  filter-- 
tion  and  diffusion  must  play  a  part. 

Tho  piu*ely  physical  processes  of  filtration  and  diffi]ai<m  eas^ 
only  yield  fluids  containing  the  constituents  of  liquor  sanguiSB^ 
in  various  proportions.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
tainty  whether  such  simple  separations  occur.  The  nearest 
]>roach  to  them  are  the  so-called  transudation  fluids,  viz. 
fluids  found  normally  in  the  various  cavities  of  the 
(e.g.  in  tho  pericardial,  peritoneal  and  pleural  sacs,  in 
coriibral  ventricles,  &c.) ;  and  the  pathological  fluids  of 
sical  cavities  and  oodematous  tissues.  Their  principal  co 
Htitu(^uts  are  water,  salts,  sugar,  urea,  varying  amounts 
albumin,  fibrinogen,  and  sometimes  also  fibrinoplastin. 
presoncc*  of  fibrinogen  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  setting-i 
of  cM)agulation  on  tho  addition  of  fibrinoplastin  and  the  fibrix^-'^ 
frrmont  {e.g.  in  the  form  of  a  well-squeezed  blood-clot.  I^ 
tho  transudation-fluid  contains  at  the  same  time  fibrinoplastii^^ 
coagulation  occurs  spontaneously  on  withdrawal  from  the  body  ^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  slowly,  on  account  of  the  fibrinoplastii^ 
being  present  in  such  small  quantities. 

It  hofi  Intdy  appeared  very  probable  that  the  fluids  found  in  the  Tariona 
cnTitioM  nbovo  mentioned  should,  in  part  at  least,  be  regarded  as  Ijmpb 
(Chapter  111.);  ^^f  not  only  Lave  lymph-corpuscles  been  seen  flofttbig  in 
them,  but  direct  communications  have  been  traced  between  the  cavities 
coiitaining  them  and  tho  lymphatic  vessels  (von  Recklinghausen). 

Chemical  Processes. 

Most  secretions  contain,  in  addition  to  the  substances  which 
are  common  to  them  and  the  blood,  certain  specific  constituents, 
for  tho  production  of  which  the  above-mentioned  physical  pro- 
cesses cimnot  alone  account.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  tran- 
suded fluids,  the  seat  of  which,  or  at  least  the  impulse  to 
which,  must  most  probably  be  sought  for  in  the  cells  with 
which  tho  various  secretions  come  into  contact.  Such  cells  are, 
in  the  case  of  parenchymatous  juices,  the  cells  or  corpuscles 
of  the  tissues  in  which  they  arise ;  in  the  case  of  free  secre- 
tions, the  gland-cells. 

The    only    difference  therefore    between    parenchymatous 
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lod  free  secretions  appears  to  be  that  the  former  remain  en- 
closed in  a  fine  cellular  network,  while  the  latter  pass  through 
I  thin  layer  of  cells  (in  the  glands)  and  so  quit  their  place  of 
mfgiL 

is  the  specific  constituents  of  the  various  secretions  belong, 

fittthemostpartytoadass  of  bodies  whose  nature  and  origin  are 

viknown,  noting  can  with  certainty  be  said  about  the  nature  of 

tlie  demical  processes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  cells  of  the 

'v:aLiioas  tissues  and  glands.     Certain  of  these  specific  substances 

^f€,  however,  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  some 

<^  the  constituents  of  blood :  and,  as  secretion  is  accompanied 

by  a  manifestation  of  energy,  viz.,  as  Ludwig  has  directly 

proved  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands,  by  an  evolution  of 

beat,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  chemical  processes  of  secretion 

mrc  merely  processes  of  oxidation.     This  is  further  supported  by 

tile  &cts  that,  during  the  production  of  a  secretion  rich  in  its 

^VancteriBtic  elements,  more  of  the  oxygen  conveyed  through 

^  arteries  to  the  gland  is  used  up,  as  is  indicated  by  the  darker 

^loar  of  the  venous  blood ;  and  that  secretion  becomes  im- 

poesible  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  prevented, 

iH>twith8tanding  that  the  other  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

(CoQsalt  the  section  on  Saliva). 

In  certain  secretions  the  specific  constituents  are  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  cells.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case 
with  milk  and  the  mucous,  salivary  and  sebaceous  secretions ; 
uui  it  is  probably  also  the  case  with  others. 

Chyana  of  Secretion. 

Free  secretions    are  generated   in   special   organs.      The 
amplest  form  of  secreting  organ  is  a  membrane  provided  with 
hlood-capillaries  on  the  one  side  and  a  layer  of  epithelium  cells 
OD  the  other ;  it  has,  moreover,  nerves,  the  terminations  of  which 
are  probably  in  direct  connection  with  secreting  cells.     Such  a 
form  of  glandular  apparatus  is  that  which  serves  for  the  secre- 
tion of  the  fluids  filling  the  serous  and  synovial  sacs,  burs^  and 
ifaeaths.     Most   secretions,  however,  require  a  larger  surface 
than  a  simple  smooth  membrane  can  afibrd.     To  supply  this 
the  membrane  presents  a  single  or  branched,  tubular  or  saccu- 
late  involution  of  its  surfiu^e,  upon  which  the  secretion  is  poured 
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chemiGal  processes  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
oijgen  brought  to  the  gland.  Inasmuch  as  nervous  influence 
may  fariog  about  a  secretion  which  is  in  abeyance  (in  glands 
cut  out  of  the  body,  Ludwig),  even  when  the  circulation  is  sus- 
pended, and  as  secretion  may  proceed  when  filtration  is  im- 
possible, we  must  conclude  that  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  upon  secretion  cannot  be  explained  by  its  mere  action 
upon  the  circulation.  (By  preventing  the  escape  of  a  secretion 
the  pressure  in  the  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  may,  imder  nerve- 
stimulation,  be  raised  above  that  in  the  arterial  branches 
supplying  the  gland,  and  yet  secretion  proceed,  Ludwig). 
Becently,  anatomical  changes  have  been  discovered  to  occur  in 
the  glandular  substance  under  the  influence  of  nerve  irritation 
(Heidenhain;  see  Saliva).  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that,  besides  the  vaso-motor,  there  are  other  specific  '  secretory ' 
Derve  fibres,  which  have  a  direct,  but  as  yet  imintelUgible,  in- 
fluence on  the  processes  of  secretion. 

The  inflaence  of  the  yaso-motor  nerves,  apart  from  that  of  the  proper 
•Cfttory  fibres,  is  conclusively  proved  (Bernard)  by  the  coincidence  of 
iGcntioQ-  and  circulation-changes,  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  From 
^  mtnre  of  the  case  their  influence  is  principally  upon  the  process  of 
^'WMudAtion ;  and  they,  therefore,  affect  the  quantity  and  state  of  concen- 
ti»tion  of  the  secretion.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
chemical  processes  of  glands,  due  to  its  power  of  modifying  the  supply  of 
<)<Jgeiiated  blood  to  them,  is  uncertain,  although  we  know  that  a  supply  of 
'^  blood  is  necessary  for  continuous  secretion.  (A  gland  cut  out  from 
«e  body,  when  its  nerves  are  stimulated,  yields  its  secretion  only  at  first, 
«Ten  though  by  the  production  of  artificial  cedema  a  rich  supply  of  fluid 
^  been  stored  up  within). 

An  attempt  has  in  recent  times  been  made  to  prove  anatomically  the 
^^^'^SQoe  of  secretory  nerves.  The  statement  upon  which  this  attempt  is 
lonnded,  that  a  direct  communication  exists  between  nerve-fibres  and 
'^^'^fing  cells  (Pfliiger),  has,  however,  been  often  contradicted. 


II.  INDIVIDUAL  SECRETIONS. 

A.  Parenchymatous  Tissnes  and  their  Secretions. 

The  methods  liitherto  used  of  obtaining  the  fluid  secreted 
*?  parenchymatous  tissues  have  failed  to  yield  it  pure  enough, 
^  in  suflBcient  quantities,  for  the  purposes  of  examination. 
*h«y  consist  either  in  expressing  the  juices  from  tissues  which 
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have  been  deprived,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  blood,  or  in 
tracting  the  constituents  of  those  juices  one  by  one  by  me 
of  various  solvents  (ether,  alcohol,  water,  acids).  Our  kn 
ledge  of  the  composition  and  formation  of  the  parenchymal 
secretions  is,  therefore,  extremely  scanty.  It  is  often  € 
doubtful  whether  the  substances  thus  obtained  £rom  a  \k 
should  bo  referred  to  its  fluid  or  its  structural  elements, 
can  only  suppose  in  reference  to  their  origin  that  their  peco 
constituents  (gelatin,  fat,  coloiuring  matters,  &c)  are  fon 
from  the  fluids  which  transude  from  the  blood-vessels  by  the 
fluonce  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  and  probably  'imder 
control  of  special  (trophic)  nerves  (Chapter  IX.).  It  is  fur 
assumed  that  the  transuded  fluids  are  yielded  in  excess,  wl 
excess  is  retiuned  to  the  blood  by  the  lymphatics  which  ab 
it  (Chapter  III.).  The  specific  substances  which  are  for 
are  in  part  insoluble,  and  become  the  structural  element 
the  tissues.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  purely  chemical  conai 
ation  of  the  fluid  and  formed  constituents  of  parenchyma 
tissue  is  not  yet  possible,  and  that  the  whole  history  of 
development  of  the  tissues  can  only  be  treated  of  from  a  i 
phological  point  of  view.  It  will  only  be  necessary,  there 
in  this  place,  to  state  briefly,  without  any  attempt  at  clai 
cation,  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  parenchymatous  tissuef 

1.  Osseous  Tissue. — Pure  osseous  tissue  (after  the  rem 
of  the  periosteum,  marrow,  &c.)  contains  a  great  exces 
inorganic  salts.  Perfectly  dried  bones  (bones  contain  a 
2  por  cent,  of  water)  exhibit  a  very  constant  composition,  w 
ii  different  for  different  kinds  of  animals.  In  man  there 
68  parts  per  cent,  of  salts,  and  32  per  cent,  of  organic  mi 
(Zalesky).  The  salts  are,  84  per  cent,  of  tribasic  cal< 
phosphate  (Ca,2(P04)),  1  per  cent,  of  tribasic  magnesium  j 
phate  (Mg32(P04)),  7*6  per  cent,  of  other  salts  of  call 
(CaCO,,  CaClj,  CaFl,),  and  7*4  per  cent,  of  alkaline 
(NaCl,  &c.). 

The  organic  portion  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  gt 
genous  substance,  which  yields  gelatin  on  boiling,  espec 
after  the  addition  of  acids. 

The  osseous  tissue  of  compact  and  spongy  bones  presents  the  same 
position.    This  constancy  of  composition  has  led  to  the  assumption  th 
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(Bgimepartion  is  not  merely  mechaoiicallj  impregnated  by  the  mineral,  bat 
tbt  the  two  are  chemically  combined  (Milne-Edwards  jun.,  Zalesky). 

Dflote  adds  deprive  bone  of  its  salts,  and  leave  behind  the  animal  por- 
tion, wiuGh  is  soft  and  resembles  cartilage.  Subjection  to  heat,  on  the  con- 
teiy,  destroys  the  animal  matter,  leaving  a  white,  porous,  inorganic  mass 
(cikined  bone).    In  both  cases  the  bone  retains  its  original  external  shape. 

Connected  with  bone  are  the  other  calcareous  tissues,  e,g,  teeth.  Eoamel, 
vtiich  contains  veiy  little  water,  possesses  only  4  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
iod  ii  uuJogons  to  bone  in  its  composition. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  formation  and  regeneration  of 
bone-tissue,  except  the  morphological  appearances  presented  in 
the  various  stages. 

2.  CartUoffinoua  Tissue. — Besides  water  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  corpuscles,  cartilage  contains  chiefly  chondrogen/ms 
Bubetance  (p.  36),  elastin  (p.  35),  and  small  quantities  of  inor- 
ganic salts. 

Keareet  to  cartilage  stands  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  on  boiling 
yidds  a  body  resembling  chondrin :  it  contains,  in  addition,  much  fibrino- 
pltttk  labstance. 

3.  Connective  Tisstie. — In  connective  tissue  the  following 
elements  have  been  recognised  (Kiihne): — (I.)  The  substance 
of  the  fibrillae,  a  gelatigenous  substance.  (2.)  An  interfibrillar 
cementing  substance,  which  can  be  extracted  by  lime-water  or 
^^^^ta-water  (EoUett),  the  extract  containing  mucin.  (3.) 
elastin.  (4.)  Corpuscles,  composed  mainly  of  albuminous 
elements,  and  frequently  containing  fat.  In  foetal  and  some 
^^er  tissues  the  gelatigenous  substance  is  replaced  by  a  mucin- 
yielding  substance. 

4.  Muscular  Tissue. — See  Chapter  VIII. 

5.  Nervous  Tissue. — See  Chapter  IX. 


B.  Fluids  of  Cavities. 

These  fluids  are  not  secreted  by  glands,  but  by  the  epitheU- 
*^  membrane  ('  serous  membranes,'  &c.)  lining  the  cavities 
^heie  they  are  formed.  From  their  composition  they  are  re- 
P'^  as  simple  transudations,  the  essential  constituents  of 
^Wch  have  already  been  enumerated  (p.  86).  Their  quanti- 
*^ve  relations  are  extremely  various  and  cannot  be  referred 
^  here.  The  following  fluids  may  be  regarded  as  simple 
^'^^^^udations : — the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  aqueous  humour, 
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anrl  perhapfi  also  the  amniotic  and  allantoic  flnids.    The  ^ 
cardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids  were  fonnezlj  pl^*^^'^ 
in    the  samo  cat.egory;  but   iiince  they  communicate 
throiijQfh  apf^rt-ures  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  (von 
hauRen,  OodmauRson,  Liidwig  and  Dybkowsky),  they  must? 
conBidered  as  lymph  (Chapter  Eff.). 

The  following  fluidn  of  cavities  have  special  constatoents  ^ 

1 .  Synovia  containsi,  in  addition  to  the  products  of 
dation,  mucin  (0-2  to  O-fi  per  cent.)  and  fiit  ((H)6  to  (H)8 
cent.).     Numcrotis  exuviated  epithelial  cells  are  also 

2.  Tlie  fluids  of  hiirsue  mucosse  and  synovial  sheaths  coi 
a  goljitinous  material  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

T})f*  wiiy  in  which  the  secretions  of  this  class  are  used 
and  roplacod  is  not  understood. 


C.  Glandular  Secretiona. 
I.  AuMB:qTART  Secretions. 

1.  Mucus. 

T]»o  mucuH  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  secreted  by 
which  nro  lined  by  an  epithelium  resembling  that  of  the  region, 
in  which  they  an^  nituated.  In  the  mouth,  pharyn^  and 
(e<«oph}i^iiSf  the  glandn  are  small  and  racemose,  and  contain 
wnly  epithelium  ;  in  the  stomach  (especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pylorus)  and  in  the  intestine,  they  are  simple,  or 
slightly  coTHfKmnd  and  tubular,  and  the  epithelium  is  cylin- 
dricnl.  Mucus  is  a  clear,  slimy,  ropy,  alkaline  fluid,  consisting 
essentially  (»f  a  solution  of  mucin,  and  also  sometimes  of  albmnin, 
in  which  the  normal  salts  of  the  blood,  especially  XaCl,  are  dis- 
solved. The  mucus  of  the  intestine  contains,  in  addition,  certain 
ferments  which  confer  upon  it  special  properties,  and  is,  there- 
f(»re,  considered  separately  under  the  name  of  intestinal  juice 
(see  below).  As  a  rule,  mucus  contains  morphological  elements 
in  the  form  of  (1)  small,  round,  nucleated  cells,  resembling 
the  colourless  blood-corpuscles — the  so-called  mucous  corpuscles 
— which  are  considered  to  be  the  young  cells  of  the  mucous 
glands  :  (2)  frngmentary  or  entire  cells  of  scaly  epithelium  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  frequently  adhering  together  by  their 
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edges  as  in  their  natural  condition.     The  slimy  nature  of  mucus 

fits  it  admirably  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  Motion  between 

the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  their  contents. 

Pne  macuB  maybe  obtained  from  the  mouths  of  animals  after  ligaturing 
the  ducts  of  all  the  saliyary  glands.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  morpho- 
logical elements  of  mocos  that  mudn  arises  only  through  the  disintegration 
of  gland-eeUs  (compare  the  salivaiy,  sebaceous,  and  milky  secretions).  The 
inflnenoe  which  nerves  exert  upon  the  secretion  is  yet  unknown. 

As  mucin  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  reabsorption,  it 
most  likely  all  passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  faeces,  while  some 
of  the  remaining  constituents  of  mucus  probably  find  their  way 
back  into  tbe  blood. 

2.  Saliva. 

The  three    different  kinds   of   saliva  from    the    parotid, 
s^tmajollary,  and  sublingual  glands  are  very  watery,  colourless 
^Ucaline    secretions   of  low   specific  gravity    (1*004 — 1*009). 
^^fiides  the  usual  products  of  transudation  (among  which  are 
"•^vind  very  small  quantities  of  albuminous  bodies,  albumin  and 
fflobulin),  they  contain,  as  specific  constituents,  (a,)  mucin,  of 
^Ixich  the  sublingual  saliva  possesses  the  most,  the  submaxillary 
^^  and  the  parotid  least ;  (6,)  a  hydrolytic  ferment,  jptyalin^ 
^'liich  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  this  conversion 
^^ling  place  rapidly  if  the  starch  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste, 
r^^d  still  more  rapidly  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  the 
^^y;    (c,)  sulphocyanides  (potassium-sulphocyanide).     More- 
Ver,  saliva,  and  especially,  as  it  would  seem,  sublingual  saliva 
V  iDonders),  contains  morphological  elements — salivary  bodies — 
^^sembling  closely  mucous  corpuscles ;  these  *  salivary  cells '  en- 
close   granules   which   exhibit  active    molecular    movements. 
-^Vliied   saliva   contains   also  mucus   and  exuviated    squamous 
epithelial  cells  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  various  kinds  of  ealiva  separately,  use  is  made,  in 
idan^  of  pathological  saliyary  fistulse ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  parotid  gland, 
%here  the  saliva  may  be  collected  through  a  fino  tube  introduced  into  Steno's 
dact,  which  opens  in  the  side  of  the  cheek  opposite  the  second  or  third  upper 
i&olar  tooth.  In  the  lower  animals  artificial  fistuloo  may  be  established, 
l^tjalin  may  be  thrown  down  mechanically  (p.  35)  by  causing  a  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  insaliva;  it  may  then  be  extracted  from  the 
precipitate  by  water,  and  re-precipitatcd  from  the  watery  solution  by  alcohol. 
It  is  not  an  albuminous  body  (Cohnheim).  The  power  of  converting  starch 
into  frugar  belongs  to  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  human  saliva ;  but  it  is  best 
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shown  in  mixed  saliva  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  month  by  the  adnuztoie 
of  saliva  from  all  the  glands  with  mucus.  In  the  lower  Miim^a^  however, 
the  three  kinds  do  not  all  possess  this  power;  for,  in  general,  the  three  kinds 
of  saliva  are  secreted  in  individual  animals  in  proportions  regulated  by  the 
food  they  usually  take.  The  conversion  into  sugar  takes  place  very  rapidly, 
and  is  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  add — a  dicimi- 
stance  which  is  of  importance  in  digestion.  A  g^ven  quantity  of  saliva 
cannot  convert  an  indefinite  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  (Pasdiattn). 
Potassium  sulpho-cyanide,  CN.ES,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  demon- 
strated  by  the  blood-red  colouration  which  occurs  on  the  addition  of  fenie* 
chloride,  is  not  a  constant  constituent  of  saliva,  and  is  found  most  frequent^ 
in  mixed  saliva  from  the  mouth,  especially  if  the  teeth  are  decaying. 

As  an  example  of  the  quantitative  compoation  of  saliva,  the  following 
analysis  of  human  mixed  saliva  may  serve  (Bidder  Sc  Schmidt).  In  1,000 
parts — water  995*16,  solid  constituents  4*84,  containing  epithelium  1*69^ 
soluble  organic  matters  1*34,  inorganic  matters  1*82,  almost  one  half  of  the 
last  being  alkaline  chlorides. 


Secretion. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is,  as  may  be  demonstrated,  imder 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  which  influence  has  been 
more  fully  investigated  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  any  other 
secretion  in  the  body.  Without  the  operation  of  this  influence 
secretion  is  completely  inactive  (C.  G-.  Mitscherlich,  Ludwig). 
During  life,  the  excitation  of  secretory  nerves  would  seem  to 
take  place  always  in  one  of  two  ways :  either,  in  a  reflex  manner, 
on  irritation  (1)  of  the  sensory  and  gustatory  nerves  of  the 
mouth,  (2)  of  the  vagus,  probably  of  those  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  digestive  apparatus  (Oehl,  though  this  is  doubted  by  von 
Wittich,  Nawrocki) ;  or  on  (voluntary)  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  to  the  masticatory  muscles.  Saliva  is  therefore  se- 
creted (a)  on  irritation  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  sapid 
substances  or  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  or  electrical 
stimuli, (6)  in  certain  conditions  of  the  stomach  (nausea),  and  (c) 
during  the  movements  of  mastication.  The  centripetal  fibres, 
which,  on  irritation,  lead  reflexly  to  secretion,  nm  in  the  course 
of  the  trigeminus,  the  glosso-pharyngeus,  and  the  vagus.  The 
secretory  fibres  run  in  the  course  of  the  facialis,  the  trigeminus, 
and  the  sympathetic. 

Irritation  of  sensory  nerves  far  removed  from  the  glands  (e,ff.  of  the 
central  end  of  the  ischiatic  nerve)  may  also  cause,  by  reflection,  the  secretion 
of  saliva  (Owsjannikow  &  Tscbiriew). 
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Among  the  secretory  nerves  we  must  dLstinguish  two 
qmes  (Bernard,  Eekhard,  von  Wittich)  which,  on  irritation, 
poduce  differences,  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  secretion, 
Imt  also  in  the  vaso-motor  phenomena :  nevertheless,  as  was 
pointed  ont  on  p.  89,  we  are  not  entitled  to  explain  the  former 
^dependent  upon  the  latter.  Irritation  of  fibres  of  the  first 
kind  induces  narrowing  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  gland,  the 
Uood  reaching  the  veins  in  small  quantities  and  very  dark  in 
colour;  at  the  same  time  it  yields  small  amounts  of  an  extremely 
tough  and  often  gelatinous  saliva,  very  rich  in  its  specific  con- 
stituents, and  especially  in  mucus.  The  second  species  of 
nenre-fibres  appears  to  cause  widening  of  the  vessels  proceeding 
to  tlie  gland,  for,  when  irritated,  the  blood  flows  in  such  quantity 
into  the  veins  that  they  pulsate,  and  it  is  of  a  colour 
almost  as  bright-red  as  that  in  the  arteries ;  the  saliva  secreted 
^der  these  circumstances  is  copious,  and,  as  it  contains  but 
flnall  quantities  of  specific  constituents,  very  fluid.  The  fibres 
of  the  first  kind  run,  to  all  the  glands,  in  nerves  of  the  sym- 
P^etic  system.  Those  of  the  second  kind  arise  in  the  &cialis 
wd  afterwards  pass  into  the  course  of  the  trigeminus ;  viz.,  in  the 
*^  of  the  parotid  gland,  through  the  nervus  petrosus  super- 
ficialis  minor  (of  the  facial),  to  the  otic  ganglion,  and  thence  to 
Uie  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  trigeminus  (Bernard, 
Nawrocki);  and,  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  and  sub- 
W^  glands,  through  the  chorda  tympani  (of  the  facial)  to 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  whence,  after  a  brief 
<^ui8e,  they  pass,  some  directly,  others  through  the  submaxillary 
P^lion,  to  the  gland  (Bernard). 

Efen  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  copious  trigeminal-saliva  secreted  under 
S^  pteMure  deprives  the  gland  of  the  same  quantity  of  specific  con- 
*^^^ti  in  a  unit  of  time  as  the  scantier  sympathetic-saliva  (Bernard), 
^Tiio-motor  effect  would  yet  be  insufficient  to  explain  secretion ;  for  the 
P'^^^Qie  m  the  glandular  ducts  may  rise  higher  than  that  iu  the  blood-vessels 
'^^),  and  8eci«tion  may  be  brought  about,  mider  nerve*-stimulation, 
^  the  cessation  of  the  blood-stream  through  the  gland  (Ludwig, 
^'^uzzi).  Some  other  mechanism,  therefore,  as  yet  imknown,  must  lie 
^  ^e  root  of  the  process ;  and  here  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the 
'^'^ed  connection  (according  to  Pfliiger)  of  nerve-fibres  with  glandular 
^*1*-  The  following  appearances  (Heidenhain)  indicate  yet  more  clearly  a 
'P^^  effect  of  secreting  nerves :  in  the  acini  of  those  salivary  glands,  the 
**^^  of  which  contains  mucin,  two  species  of  cells  are  to  be  found :  (1) 
QQclcited, wall-lesBy  'protoplasm-cells,'  containing  much  albumin,  but  no 
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mucus.  In  many  glands  they  lie  thickly  scattered  about ;  in  the  aohii 
illary  of  the  dog  they  form  a  crescent-shaped  series  on  one  side  of  the  id 
while  in  the  cat  they  occupy  the  whole  circumference.  (2)  Shining  *  ax 
cells/  containing  mucus  enclosed  in  a  cell-waU.  After  continued  inili 
of  the  secreting  nervesy  espedally  of  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  series^ 
toplasm-cells  alone  are  found,  undergoing  rapid  multiplication,  white 
remains  of  mucus-cells  are  recognisable  in  the  secretion.  It  is  evidenty  13 
fore,  that,  during  secretion,  a  conversion  of  protoplasm-cells  into  nu 
cells  through  the  *  mucin-metamorphosis '  of  their  contents  has  taken  pi 
the  protoplasm-cells  are  replaced  by  the  fission  of  those  left,  and  the  mi 
cells  disintegrate.  The  cdl-contents  of  the  acini  are,  therefore,  oonflii 
in  course  of  renoyation,  and  a  continuously  stimulated  gland  xesemU 
appearance  that  of  a  recently-bom  animal.  Some  of  the  young  protop] 
ceUs  appear  to  mingle  with  the  secretion  as  salivaiy  corpuscles  (p.  9S), 
the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  rabbit,  which  yields  a  secretion  conl^ 
no  mucus,  protoplasm-cells  only  are  found.  The  buccal  mucous  gland 
92)  resemble  in  their  relations  the  mucus-yielding  salivary  glands. 
cording  to  a  later  theory  (Ewald)  regeneration  of  the  glandular  con 
does  not  consist  in  destruction  of  the  mucus-cells  and  their  reformatioi 
of  protoplasm-cells,  but  simply  in  the  liberation  of  the  mucus  contain 
the  former,  whereby  they  again  take  on  the  appearance  of  protoplasmn 
The  temperature  of  salivary  glands  may  be  raised  1*5°  C.  during  secv 
(Ludwig). 

As  there  exist  poisons  which  paral3rse  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  6t 
iympani  without  interfering  with  those  which  cause  vascular  dilatation 
atropia  (Heidenhain),  it  is  probable  that  the  former  are  not  identical 
the  latter.  The  salivaiy  glands,  therefore,  possibly  receive  four  diff 
varieties  of  centrifugal  nerve  fibres  capable  of  influencing  the  secretion 
separate  vaso-motor  and  separate  secretory  fibres  in  each  of  the  two  d 
of  nerves  (cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic)  going  to  them. 

Salivary  secretion  brought  about  by  reflex  irritatioi 
nerves  yields  constantly  a  very  fluid  (trigeminal)  saliva, 
the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  the  centre  for  this  n 
action,  when  stimulation  proceeds  from  the  nerves  of  t 
or  from  the  stomach,  is  probably  in  the  brain — the  med 
oblongata — as  irritation  of  that  organ  produces  a  secre 
of  saliva  so  long  as  the  glandular  nerves  are  intact  (Eckha 
In  the  case  of  stimulations  other  than  gustatory  appliec 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  the  centre  of  reflectic 
the  submaxillary  ganglion.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  t 
after  section  of  the  truncus  tympanico-lingualis,  stimulatioE 
the  former  kind  no  longer  produce  any  effect,  while  thoe 
the  latter  kind  operate  as  usual  (Bernard).  We  must  supf 
therefore,  that  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  a  centre 
siding  over  secretion,  which  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  acti 
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throogfa  certain  fibres  running  from  the  tongue  in  the  course  of 

the  lingualis,  and  leaving  that  nerve  finally  to   reach  the 

gallon*    On  the  contrary  the  fibres  coming  from  the  brain, 

and  oooducting  reflected  impressions  which  originated  in  the 

gostatoiy  nerves,  reach  the  ganglion  by  way  of  the  facialis, 

chorda  tympani  and  tympanico-lingualis,  and  probably  simply 

tnTose  it  (Bernard). 

Itli,morooTery  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  cutting  away  the  submazillaiy 
^9a^j^  with  the  exception  of  the  fibres  passing  through  it  from  the 
^yi^nnco-KngiialiH,  or  on  poiaoning  the  blood  flowing  through  the  gland 
"^^ilk  enmey  a  oontinual  secretion  is  induced,  which  can  only  be  increased 
^^^  itimnlation  of  sapid  substances  (Bernard).  This  'paralytic '  secretion 
also  in  the  gland  of  the  opposite  tdde  (Heidenhain).  A  continuous 
moreover,  occurs  if  the  tympanico-lingual  trunk  has  been  cut 
^l^xwgh  for  a  long  time ;  in  which  case  the  83rmpathetic  fibres  alone  are 
^bile  ^  the  manner  before  indicated)  to  modify  the  secretion.  An  explana- 
of  this  paralytic  secretion  has  been  sought  partly  in  the  supposed  exis- 
of  inhibitory  nerves,  and  partly  (Ileidehain)  in  some  effect  of  the 
*^*gBitiiiy  secretion.  The  paralytic  secretion  soon  ceases,  in  consequence  of 
^^  degeneration  of  the  glands. 

The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  has  been 
^^^noudy  estimated  at  from  ^  to  2  kilog.  The  fluid  constituents 
^^  saliva,  with  the  exception  of  the  mucin,  are  probably  for  the 
^**«8t  part  reabsorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal  (Chap.  III). 

3.  Gaatiric  Juice. 

Gastric  juice  is  the  secretion  of  the  tubular  glands,  which, 
^Wly  packed  and  swollen  inferiorly,  crowd  the  gastric  mucous 
^mbrane.  Grastric  juice  is  a  thin,  clear,  colourless,  acid 
^d  which  is  mixed  in  the  stomach  with  gastric  mucus. 
Its  specific  constituents  are:  (a)  free  hydrochloric  acid;  this 
'^y,  without  prejudice  to  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice,  be 
'^placed  by  lactic  acid,  which  is  generally  formed  in  the 
^tonaach  during  digestion  (Chap.  III.) :  (6)  a  hydrolytic 
^ent  pepsin  capable  of  splitting  up  albuminous  bodies. 
**«p«in  has  the  property  in  acid  solutions  of  cjuickly  dis- 
solving coagulated  albuminous  substances  at  the  temperature 
^  the  body.  Solution,  preceded  by  swelling  up  of  the  albu- 
^io?  takes  place  most  rapidly  under  that  degree  of  acidity 
^Mch  can  produce  the  quickest  swelling  up  {e.g.^  for  the  fibrin 
^f  «x,  0*8  to  1  grm.  HCl  per  litre,  Briicke).     With  the  same 
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quantity  of  add,  however,  it  takes  place  moie  quiddf  the 

pepsin  there  ia  in  the  solution,  until  a  ma-riwiiiwi  ig 

b^ond  which  the  solution  cannot  be  hastened.     A 

quantity  of  pepsin  has  the  power  of  dissolving  fiesh 

of  albumin,  if  the  acid  used  up  be  continually  replaced.    II 

changes  which  albuminous  bodies  undei^  during  solutiAi 

as  yet  little  understood.     At  first  they  appear  to  retain  th 

original  properties.     They  are  precipitable  by  heat  (pcoril 

that,  before  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  jin 

they  had  not  been  coagulated  by   heat,  in  which  case  t 

swelling  up  and  solution  generally  take  a  longer  time),  and  al 

for  some  time,  by  neutralization  with  alkalies.     They  axe  thfl 

fore  at  this  stage  converted  into  syntonin.     After  a  loof 

period  thrry   lose   the   power   of  being   precipitated  by  ha 

alcohol,  mineral  acids  and  certain  metallic  salts,  and  axe  call 

in  this  condition  peptones.    Peptones  have,  moreover,  a  i 

greater  power  of  diffusion  (p.  85)   than  ordinary  albumiw 

solutions  (Funke).    Dissolved  albuminous  bodies  undergo  1 

same  transformation  under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  jin 

Gelatin  is,  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice,  converted  into 

ungelatinizable  modification.     All  these  changes  must,  in 

probably,  }>e   regarded   as  hydrolytic  decompositions.     Ai 

nmaller   amount   of   peptones   is   obtained,  during  contiio 

pepsin-digestion,   than   corresponds  to   the   albumin  used, 

would  soem  that  peptones  are  capable  of  still  further  de© 

position,  the   products   of  which  are,   however,  yet  unkn 

(Kiihne).     Under  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  even  n 

neutrali.^ed,  milk    is    firstly  curdled   and   the   precipitate 

casein  afU;rwards  digested.     It  is  supposed  that  pepsin  qui< 

converts  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid  ;  milk,  however,  coagul 

even  when  the  gastric  juice  is  alkaline.     Processes  of  fern 

tation  and  putrefaction  are  generally  hindered  by  the  gai 

juice. 

The  active  properties  of  the  gastric  juice  are  suspendec 
the  same  influences  as  deprive  ferments  of  their  acti 
(l>oning,  concentrated  apids,  many  metallic  salts,  strong  alo 
&c.)  Concentrated  salt-solutions  delay  the  solution  of 
nllniminoufl  l)odics,  as  they  hinder  their  swelling  up.  In 
same  manner  solution  is  delayed  if  the  swelling  up  be  preve 
by  tying  thread  tightly  round  the  pieces  of  coagulated  albu 
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retards  solution,  not  only  by  neutralising  the  acid, 
y  hindering  the  swelling  up  (Briicke),  and  precipitat- 
sptones  (Bernard). 

een  sought  to  explain  the  interference  of  bile  with  gastric  diges- 
it)  in  the  fSEU^  that  a  precipitation  of  glycocholic  acid  occurs  on 
I  of  bile  to  acid  gastric  juice,  the  pepsin  being  supposed  to  be 
Q  mechanicallj  in  the  process  (p.  35)^  It  is  urged,  on  the  contrary 
en),  that  bile  which  contains  only  taurocholic  acid  also  destroys 
stion ;  that,  further,  non-albuminous  gastric  juice  is  not  precipi- 
)  addition  of  bile,  and  yet  loses  its  digestive  properties  on  admix- 
that  body.  Pepsin  is  not  destroyed  in  the  process,  but  can 
3lated  in  an  active  condition.  The  power  which  bile  possesses 
ig  digestion  depends  principally  upon  the  fact  that  it  hinders 
g  up  of  the  albuminous  bodies;  it  precipitates  the  peptones 
led,  even  when  the  fluid  is  decidedly  acid  (Briicke,  Scbiff).  The 
>f  the  process  of  swelling  up  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  combina- 
bile-acids  with  albumin  (Hammarsten).  Glycocholic  acid  does, 
esess  the  power  (Burkart)  of  precipitating  pepsin.  The  secretion 
8  glands  also  renders  the  gastric  juice  inoperative  (Schiff). 
gastric  juice  is  obtained  from  pathological,  or  (in  the  case  of  the 
bIs)  artificial  gastric  fiatulsB ;  and  also  by  causing  sponges  at- 
string  to  be  swallowed  and,  after  a  time,  withdrawn  from  the 
Artificial  gastric  juice  is  prepared  by  infusing  fresh  or  dry  gastric 
nbranes  with  water  or  (von  Wittich)  glycerin,  and  then  adding 
c  acid  (0*1  p.  c.) ;  or,  also,  by  dissolving  pure  pepsin,  prepared 
•  the  method  on  p.  35  in  water  and  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  may 
by  lactic  acid  (which  in  equal  amounts  is  less  effective),  or  by 
phone,  or  acetic  acids,  but  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
iinished. 

trie  juice  of  the  dog,  free  from  saliva,  contains,  as  the  mean  of  a 
ixperiments,  in  1,000  parts  : — Water  973*1,  pepsin  (and  peptone) 
fdrochloric  acid  30,  salts  6*8  (Bidder  and  Schmidt). 

Secretion. 

)llowing  has  recently  been  made  out  with  regard  to 
lire  of  the  gastric  glands  (Heidenhain,  Rollett).  The 
mtain  two  sorts  of  round  cells:  (1)  the  smaller,  so- 
auptzellen '  (Heidenhain),  or  *  adelomorphous  cells  ' 

which  till  the  greater  part  of  all  the  glands,  and  are 
id  in  certain  glands,  occurring  especially  in  the  pyloric 
he  'gastric  mucous  glands'  of  earlier  authors);  (2) 
:,  so-called  '  Belegzellen  '  (Heidenhain),  or  *  dclomor- 
lls'  (UuUett),  which  occur,  almost  without  exception, 

the  bottom  of  the  glands  at  the  sides.     During  secre- 

II  2 
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tion  ^in  the  process  of  digestion)  the  glands,  md 
smaller  cells  previoosly  referred  to,  at  first  swdl  up  sta 
and  afterwards  return  to  their  former  siae  (Heida 
Pepsin  is  formed  in  the  gastric  glands,  whence  it  cm 
tained  hj  water  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  solntion,  a 
easily,  by  the  action  of  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  It  isp 
that,  during  life  also,  it  is  extracted  from  the  cells  hyson 
fluid.  Nevertheless  the  glands  themselves  vefy  sddom  < 
an  acid  reaction,  while  the  sur&ce  of  the  gastric  mnoooi 
brane  is  covered  with  a  strongly  acid  gastric  juice.  Tb 
is,  however,  formed  in  the  glands ;  for,  if  the  surfeoe 
mucous  membrane  is  neutralised  by  means  of  calcined  ma 
then  washed  with  water  and  allowed  to  standi  an  acid  v 
again  appears  after  some  time  (Brucke).  It  must  I 
posed,  therefore,  that  the  gastric  glands  form  pepsin  i 
acid,  but  get  rid  of  the  latter  (charged  with  pepsin)  at  i 
the  8ur£EU%.  The  forces  which  effect  these  operations  i 
understood ;  nor  is  the  origin  of  the  free  hydrochloric  ac 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  results  from  the  decomp 
of  some  salt  (perhaps  calcium  chloride.  Smith)  by  lacti 
Probably  the  simultaneous  alkaline  formation  in  the  pancre 
fTetion  is  closely  connected  with  this  acid  formation  (Mei 
What  part  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  glandular  cells  ta 
the  formation  of  pepsin  and  acid  is  yet  in  dispute.  Wb 
origination  of  pepsin  used  to  be  ascribed  to  the  largei 
diilar  cells,  it  has  recently  been  maintained  that  the  i 
variety  are  the  pepsin-formers,  because  the  latter  more 
disintegrate  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
warm  than  the  former,  and  snippings  from  the  surface 
gastric  mucous  membrane  digest  the  more  quickly  the  j 
the  number  of  the  smaller  kind  of  cells  they  contain  (I 
liain,  Ebstein  and  Griitzner).  Others,  on  the  contrary,  ] 
the  former  opinion,  chiefly  because  the  glands  in  the 
end  of  the  stomach,  which  contain  the  smaller  cells  o: 
not  yield  an  infusion  capable  of  digesting  foods,  if  the  se 
of  the  larger  cells  is  absent  (Friedinger,  von  Wittich, 
hiigol). 

Secretion  of  gastric  juice  appears  to  occur  only  und 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  exerted  in  a  reflex  mann< 
Saliva).     It  ceases  when  the  stomach  becomes  empty ;  I 
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nmmeDoes  when  it  is  filled  with  substances  (food)  which 
iDeehanically  irritate  it;  and,  probably  also,  on  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  saliva  which  is 
mllowed  seems  to  be  concerned  in  this  stimulation  (Rollett). 
Secretion  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Dene8  (vagi,  &c.)  running  to  the  stomach ;  the  central  organs, 
therefore,  of  a  portion  of  the  secretory  nerves  must  be  sought 
for  in  the^  walls  of  the  stomach  itself  (Briicke,  Eavitsch). 
^^oring  secretion  a  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane  occurs, 
»JhI  probably,  therefore,  a  dilatation  of  the  glandular  vessels, 
•uailar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

The  secreted  gastric  juice  is,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  re- 

•hsorbed  in   the   intestines   (Chap.  III.).     Small  amounts  of 

Peprin  are,  therefore,  found  in  various  fluids  of  the  body,  e.g. 

Ui  the  parenchymatous  juices  of  the  muscles,  in  urine  (Briicke). 

•Rte  add  of  the  gastric  juice  is  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  in- 

testinal  secretion.     No  serviceable  determination  or  estimation 

^^ts  of  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted. 

4.  BUe. 

Bile  is  a  neutral  or  weakly  alkaline,  mostly  viscid,  bitter 
«Uid,  varying  in  colour  from  yellow,  brown,  or  green  to  black. 
*t8  specific  constituents  (apart  from  the  mucus  which   origi- 
^tes  in  the   gall-bladder   and    ducts)  are: — (1)  the  sodium 
^t«  of  two  conjugate  acids  (so-called  '  bile-acids '),  viz.  glyco- 
^olic  acid  (called  also  cholic  acid)  and  taurocholic  acid  (called 
^Iso  choleic  acid).     The  former  is  compoimded  of  nitrogenous 
^ycocine  (p.  24)  and  non-nitrogenous  cholic  acid  (p.  16),  the 
^ter  of  taurine  (which  contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur)  (p.  25) 
^d  cholic  acid;  (2)  cholesterin  (p.  17),  held  in  solution  by 
"Uie  salts  of  the  bile-acids ;  (3)  products  of  decomposition  of 
lecithin,  viz.  choline  or  neurine  (p.  21),  glycerin-phosphoric 
•dd  (p.  19);   (4)  lurea    (Popp);    (5)  colouring   matters,   es- 
pecially one  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  bilirubin  (cholepyrrhin, 
Iflifiilvin);    another    of    a    green    colour,   biliverdin  (p.  29) 
perhape  only  a  derivative  of  the  former,  and  one  called  urobilin 
(p.  29) ;  (6)  small  quantities  of  fats  and  soaps ;  (7)  a  sugar- 
forming  ferment  (J.  Jacobson,  von  Wittich). 

Bik  may  be  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  after  death ;  and,  during  life, 
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in  the  lower  animnlii  by  means  of  artificial  biliary  fistube,  which  may, 
the  same  time,  be  used  to  determine  the  amomit  secreted  in  a  giTOi  tr 
The  colour  of  bile  Taries  much  under  diflferent  physiological,  and,  still  m 
imder  different  pathological,  conditions,  and  in  different  dassea  of  amflC 
In  the  air  yellow  bile  becomes  green  through  the  oxidation  of  bilirubis 
biliverdin.  The  bile  of  vegetable-feeding  animals  is  green  while  in 
gall-bladder.  The  salts  of  the  bile-acids  may  be  easily  obtained  by  ots 
ating  bile,  extracting  with  alcohol,  decolourising  the  extract  by  mear 
animal  charcoal,  and  adding  ether.  When  prepared  in  this  manner,  I 
are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  precipitate,  which  becomes  oystal 
on  being  kept  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ('  crystallised  Inle  *).  ' 
two  bile-acids  are  present  in  various  proportions ;  in  man,  amphibia, 
fishes,  taurocholic  add  predominates,  as  also  in  many  mammals  and  bi 
in  others  (e.g.  in  pigs,  kangaroos),  it  is  the  glycocholic  acid  which  pred< 
nates.  The  cholic  acid  contained  in  the  bile-acids  is  replaced  in  Tar 
animals,  by  other,  allied  adds  (p.  IG),  e.g,  in  the  goose  by  chenodi 
add,  in  the  pig  by  byocholic  add,  in  guano  by  guanogallic  add ;  and 
bile-acidfi  bear  different  names  accordingly  (taurochenocholic  add,  hyq 
cocholic  acid).  The  bile-acids  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  xi 
cholesterin  to  the  left  (Iloppe-Sevler). 

Human  bile  contains  in  cue  thousand  parts,  water  822*7-908*1 ;  sail 
the  bile-acids  107-9-50*5 ;  fat  and  cholesterin  47*3-30*9 ;  mudn  and  col 
ing  matters  239-14*5 ;  ash  10*8-0*3  (von  Gorup-Besanez). 


Secretion. 

The  formation  of  bile  takes  place  in  the  so-called  l6b^ 
{acini)  of  the  liver.  Each  acinus  contains,  like  the  whole  li 
arterial  blood,  which  is  brought  by  the  hepatic  artery^  and  vei 
blood,  which  is  conducted  through  the  portal  vein  from  the 
pillaries  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  pancreas  and  spleen ; 
each  furnishes  venous  blood  to  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vein  (interhbuJur  veins),  and  ol 
hepatic  artery,  which  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  are  connected  • 
the  initial  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  (intralobular  veins),  which 
from  the  centre  by  a  close,  interlacing  capillary  network,  whose  m< 
are  crowded  by  the  larpre,  round,  glandular  cells  of  the  liver.  These  1 
cells  are  so  arranged  (Ilering)  that  they  form  the  wall  of  the  finest 
passages,  often  as  few  as  two  only  occurring  in  a  transverse  section.  T 
passages  open  into  an  interlobular  network  surroundiug  the  adni,  wh 
springs  the  ductus  hepaticusj  which,  after  giving  off  a  lateral  branch, 
ductus  cysticuSy  to  a  reser\'oir,  the  gall-bladder,  opens  into  the  duodenui 
the  dtidtis  choledochus.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which  has  previc 
traversed  one  capillary  system,  and  which  is  now  for  the  second  time 
tributed  over  an  enormous  vascular  area,  must  flow  extremely  slowly  in 
capillaries  of  the  liver. 
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file-foimation  takes  place  continually.      It  would  seem 
Uiat)  doriiig  the  intervals  between  periods  of  digestion,  the  se- 
cretion is  conveyed  through  the  cystic  duct  to  the  gall-bladder, 
uxl  there  stored  up ;  but  that,  during  digestion,  it  is  poured,  both 
directly  from  the  liver,  and  also  from  the  gall-bladder,  into  the 
intestine.  The  formation  of  the  specific  constituents  takes  place 
in  the  liver-cells.     That  these  constituents  are  not  simply  sepa- 
*«ted  from  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  neither  under 
oidinaiy  circumstances,  nor  when  secretion  is  prevented  (by  ex- 
tiiparion  of  the  liver)  can  they  be  detected  in  the  blood  flowing 
to  the  liver. 

Q&tbe  contniy,  they  rapidly  appear  in  the  blood  if  the  outflow  of  the 

KlefroD  the  liver  is  prevented  by  the  stoppage  of  the  excretory  duct,  and 

ptemue  in  the  gall-passages  bv  this  means  raised ;  a  very  slight  pres- 

is  ill  that  is  required  to  effect  this  return  into  the  blood ;  biliary 

matters,  cholic,  glycocholic^  and  taurocholic  acids,  may  then  be 

^^tected  in  the  orine  (Hoppe-Seyler),  and  the  first  colours  the  urine  brown, 

*»d  the  akin  and  mucous  membranes  yellow — Jaundice.    Other  colouring 

^itttteiB  also,  which  appear  in  the  gall-passages   under  pressure,  are  re- 

*^>*orbed  and  colour  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.    The  acini  themselves  do 

^ot  beeome  coloured  under  these  circumstances ;  nor  is  the  bile  coloured, 

^^  is  secreted  by  them  at  the  same  time ;  absorption  in  the  liver  does 

^  theiefore,  take  place  in  the  acini,  but  in  the  coarser  gall-passages 

(Beidnhain). 

It  is  uncertain  from  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  flow- 

• 

^  into  the  liver  the  materials  for  the  preparation  of  bile 
^  chiefly  derived.  According  to  some  investigators  (Ore, 
^rerichs,  and  others),  ligature  or  obliteration  (Kottmeyer)  of 
^  hepatic  artery  suspends  the  secretion  of  bile,  while  that  of 
^  portal  vein  has  no  such  result.  Other  researches  (SchifF) 
We  led  to  exactly  opposite  results.  Natural  injection  of  the 
Portal  vein  with  colouring  matters  colours  the  periphery 
^y  of  the  lobules,  injection  of  the  hepatic  artery  only  the 
^tre ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  both  sets  of  vessels  are 
^"^med  in  secretion  (Chrzonszczewsky  and  Kiihne).  Com- 
P^tive  examinations  of  blood  flowing  into  and  out  of  the 
liver  have  merely  approximately  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
•^bitances  which  are  retained  in  the  liver  and  there  converted 
^to  the  constituents  of  bile.  Analysis  of  blood  from  the  portal 
*>id  hepatic  veins  shows  that,  apart  from  the  appearance  of  sugar 
in  the  latter  (Chap.  V.),  hepatic  venous  blood  contains  less 
^^ter,  albumin,  fibrin,  fats,  blood-colouring  matter  and  salts. 
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but  more  blood  corpuscles  (Chap.  V.)  than  portal  Uood,  ^ 
especially  after  digestion,  is  very  rich  in  £Gits  (Ldima 
Schmidt).      The  high  temperature  of  the  gland  and 
patic  venous  blood  shows  that  active  oxidation  goes  on  * 
secretion. 

Of  the  more  special  chemical  changes  which  take  place  daring  ai 
the  most  probable  is  the  formation  of  the  biliary  colouring  matt 
blood-colouring  matter,  which  is  based  upon  the  identity  (Vixdi 
lentin,  Jaffe),  or  at  least  the  strong  resemblance  (Stadeler  and  I 
bilirubin  and  haematoidin  (p.  28).  Some  maintain,  also,  the  origin  • 
acid  and  sugar  from  fats,  the  glycerin,  according  to  various  hj] 
yielding  sugar,  and  the  fatty  acids,  cholic  acid ;  but  the  existence 
processes  is  as  yet  unsupported  by  facts.  The  processes  of  decon 
which  take  place  during  digestion  may  possibly  account  for  the  < 
glyqocine  and  taurine ;  and  the  further  syntheses  in  which  they  t 
may  have  their  seat  in  the  liver.  The  glycocine  of  the  liver  may  be  co 
with  other  acids  than  cholic  acid,  e,g,  with  benzoic  acid,  to  form 
acid  (see  imder  Urine). 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted,  which  it  is  impossible  1 
mate  exactly,  varies  between  about  160  and  1,200  g 
twenty-four  hours  (as  Ludwig  has  estimated  from  the 
others).  It  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  food 
It  is  increased  by  ingestion  of  water  (in  which  case  the 
more  watery),  by  an  animal  diet,  and,  to  a  less  exten 
vegetable  diet  also.  Fatty  foods  do  not  at  all  incre 
amount  secreted;  and  starvation  diminishes  it  considerab 
maximum  of  secretion  is  reached  several  hours  after  the  ii 
of  food,  and  it  occurs  the  later  the  more  plentiful  tl 
has  been  (Bechamp).  What  influence  the  nervous  syst 
have  upon  the  formation  of  bile  is  not  yet  known ;  from 
experiments  it  would  seem  that  irritation  of  the  vas 
nerves  of  the  liver  diminishes  secretion  (Heidenhain). 

Other  substances  may  be  found  abnormally  in  the  bile,  which  1 
taken  into  the  body  along  with  the  food,  and  are  being  voided  by 
Heavy  metals,  especially,  are  said  to  find  their  way  into  the  live 
bile.    Copper  and  lead  occur  somewhat  regularly  in  the  liver. 

Concerning  other  functions  of  the  liver,  see  Chapter  V. 


Separation. 

The  out-flow  from  the  liver  of  the  bile  already  form« 
casioned  probably  by  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted 
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leaetion,  assisted  by  the  compression  of  the  liver  during  in- 
Vintion.    The  amount  of  bile  collected  from  fistulaB  is,  there- 
fine,  diminished  during  the  slow  respiration  after  section  of 
tlie  vagi  (Heidenhain).     The  evacuation  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
tk  larger  gall-passages,  however,  is  probably  brought  about  by 
tltecontraction  of  their  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  takes  place 
aunoltaneously  with  the  movements  of  the  intestine.   By  irrita- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  this  evacuation  can  be  artificially  induced 
(aeidenhain). 

As  animals  with  biliary  fistulae  quickly  grow  lean,  provided 
*icy  are  prevented  from  devouring  the  bile  which  escapes,  it 
^  siq)po6ed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  bile  is  reabsorbed 
^  the  intestines.     The  ultimate  destination  of  the  reabsorbed 
Wliaiy  matters  is,  however,  not  known;  nor  have  the  other 
^^^nnunstances,  which  help  to  explain  the  starvation  of  the  ani- 
***^  from  which  the  biliary  secretion  is  removed,  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  the  question.     Moreover,  in  the  normal 
Audition,  all  the  biliary  substances  are  found  in  the  faeces  in 
^^^^'ifflderable  quantities — the  colouring  matters  which  colour  the 
^^■068,  bile-acids,  mucus,  cholesterin,  &c.     The  bile-acids,  es- 
P®<^ially  taurocholic  acid,  undergo  in  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
^-^^iiial  tube  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  (Chap.  III.) ;  there 
*^iBg  found  in  the  faeces,  therefore,  glycocholic  acid,  cholic  acid, 
*^d  their   anhydrides,  choloidic   acid  and   dyslysin  (Hoppe- 
p^ler).     The  reabsorption  of  the  specific  constituents  of  bile 
^  therefore,  yet  doubtful. 

Unlike  all  the  other  secretions  connected  with  the  digestive 

Apparatus,   bile   is  probably  of   no   importance   in   digestion 

pf oper  (i^.  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  absorption).     The  one 

Property  it  possesses,  which  is  of  value  for  that  purpose,  viz. 

^hat  of  emulsionising  fats,  is  shared  by  it  with  other  secretions 

^liich  possess  it  in  a  far  higher  degree  (pancreatic  juice,  and. 

Perhaps,  intestinal  juice).  Solutions  of  peptones  are  precipitated 

^y  bile  (p.  99) ;  a  circumstance  the  importance  of  which  will  be 

spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.     The  importance  of  bile  physio- 

logically  appears  to  be  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of 

^t«  (Chap.  III.).     Bile  (and   the  salts  of  the  bile-acids),  for 

instance,  renders  possible  both  filtration  of  fats  through  mem- 

^^''^Bes  under  slight  pressure,  and  diffusion  between  fats  and 

*^*tery  solutions  (von  Wistinghausen),  probably  because  it  oc- 
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oiiHions  tho  Rimiiltaneoiis  imbibition  of  both  (a  condition  of  dii 
fiuiion,  p.  85)  in  tho  form  of  soapy  solutions.  It  lendflC 
(MUiior,  oIhO)  tho  passage  of  &ts  through  narrow  (capillarj 
tubc^H.  Kilo  is  also  said  to  induce  contraction  of  the  mnscob 
AbroH  of  tho  villi  (Chap.  III.)  (Schiff),  and  thus,  again,  to  zgA 
in  tho  absorption  of  fats.  It  appears  moreover  to  prevent  pat* 
faotivo  docomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine. 

In  Acconlfinco  with  what  has  been  sidd  above,  when  bile  is  soffM 
to  OHoapo  through  a  fistula,  there  occurs  no  essential  disturbance  of  t]i0 
geativo  proccMoii,  but  only  (1)  prevention  of  the  absorption  of  fats  (as  \M^ 
oatt^d  by  tlio  fat  contiuned  in  tho  frcces,  and  the  absence  of  fat  in  the  chy'l> 
(Sj)  oolourloMN,  ill-iHloun^d,  hard  ftcccs;  (3)  at  the  same  time  exeeg^ 
hungor  on  tho  part  of  tho  animal ;  (4)  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  '^ 
animal  to  mnko  up  for  tho  doficient  absorption  of  fat  by  increased  consux^ 
tion  of  hydro-carbonacoous  foods  (Chapter  VI.)* 

5.  Paiici'eatic  Jtdce. 

Tlu>  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  racemose  pancreJE 
who8(»  Htriioture  resomblos  closely  that  of  the  salivary  gland 
is  a  strongly  alkalino,  dear,  very  tough,  colourless  fluid,  c« 
iigulablo  by  heat.  Its  specific  constituents  are  (1)  several  ai 
buuiinous  bodies  coagulable  by  heat,  which  are  scarcely  dii 
tinguishable  from  albumin  itself,  and  to  which  many  observei 
ascribo  the  fennonting  i)roporties  of  the  secretion  (pancreatin' 
According  to  others  (Danilewsky)  the  ferments  of  the  pancreati 
Hocretion  are  spt^cial  bodies.  (2.)  Several  hydrolytic  fermeni 
(see  below)  capable  of  separation  one  from  another.  (3, 
Tieucine  and  other  products  of  decomposition  of  albuminoi; 
bodies. 

Pancreatic  juice  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  artificial  fistulae ;  and  a 
artificial  juice  may  be  made  by  infusing  the  glandular  substance  in  water. 

The  pancreatic  juice  has,  by  virtue  of  the  ferments  i 
contains,  three  well-marked  properties  which  render  it  very  in 
portant  in  digestion:  (I.)  It  converts  starch-mucilage  int 
dextrin  and  sugar  more  powerfully  than  saliva  from  the  mout 
(Bernard).  (2.)  It  decomposes  neutral  fats  very  quickly,  i 
such  a  manner  that,  in  the  presence  of  water,  glycerin  and  fe 
fatty  acids  are  formed  (p.  19);  the  latter  then  partly  con 
bine  with  the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic  juice  to  form  soap 
while  the  excess  causes  an  acid  reaction.     With  the  decon 
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on  is  connected  an  emulsionisation  of  the  fats  (Bemard)^ 
1  is  probably  brought  about  by  the  products  of  decom- 
)n  themselves  (Briicke).  (3.)  Coagulated  albuminous 
are  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  as  also  is  gelatin 
sart).  This  solution  takes  place  only  when  the  fluid  is 
le  (compare,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  gastric  juice)> 
J  not  preceded  (as  in  gastric  juice)  by  a  swelling- 
bich  even  hinders  the  process  (Danilewsky).  The  so- 
agrees  in  its  properties  with  peptone«-solutions  (Kiihne). 
ome  time,  however,  the  peptone  is  further  split  up  with 
txiuction  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  unknown  extractives^ 
:h  one  is  coloured  violet  on  the  addition  of  chlorine,  and 
r — indol — possesses  a  disagreeable  fcecal  odour  (Kiihne). 
processes  are  not  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction. 

leucine  contained  in  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  result  of  the  action 
jaice  upon  its  own  albumin,  as  is  also  the  substance  which  produces 
colouration  of  the  pancreas  when  treated  with  chlorine  (Tiedemann 
lelin).  Alkaline  albuminate  is  digested  by  the  pancreatic  juice, 
more  slowly  than  fibrin  (Senator)  ;  so  also  are  gelatin  and  the  gela- 
( tliisues.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  results  of  pancreatic  diges- 
such  as  may  be  produced  by  boiling  with  mineral  acids  (see  p.  10). 
rting  melted  paraffin  into  the  excretory  duct  the  cooperation  of  the 
)  in  digestion  can  be  prevented,  without  the  latter  process  being 
lly  disturbed  (SchifF). 

pancreatic  juice  of  the  do^  contains  01  per  cent,  of  water,  8*2  per 
organic  matter,  0*8  per  cent,  of  ash  (Bernard). 


Secretiaiu 

e  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  probably  never  takes 
rithout  nervous  stimulation  (as  in  that  of  saliva).  It  is 
'  very  slight,  but  increases  much  during  digestion.  That 
•ecific  constituents  of  the  secretion  are  formed  in  the 
lar  cells,  is  proved  by  (1)  the  activity  of  an 'infusion  of 
mdular  substance,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  cell-fragments 
secretion  (Donders).  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
istituents  become  free  in  this  case  also  by  the  disintegra- 
the  cells.  Increased  secretion  is  constantly  accompanied 
eased  circulation,  and  reddening  of  the  gland  (Bernard), 
ay,  therefore,  suppose  some  vaso-motor  effect  of  the 
,  as  ifl  the  case  with  the  salivary  glands. 
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The  nerves  affectmg  tliis  secretion  are  unknown;  thty  •ppev  to  In 
called  into  action  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucous membnmeyjiii 
as  are  those  of  the  salivary  glands  on  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrtai 
of  the  mouth  (Ludwig) :  hence  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  ptDCKttio 
juices  occurs  simultaneously  (Bidder  and  Schmidt).  Irritation  of  tlit 
medulla  oblongata  increases  the  flow,  probably  only  by  inducing  contnctini 
of  the  duct  (Landau).  Irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagos  ftopiths 
secretion  (N.  O.  Bernstein) ;  the  same  stoppage  occurs  during  vomiting  (W«ii- 
mann,  Bernard).  The  relative  amount  of  solid  constituents  is  invenely  fi^ 
portional  to  the  rapidity  of  secretion  (Weinmann) ;  that  of  salts,  however  it 
pretty  constant,  and  is  the  same  as  in  blood-serum  (N.  0.  Bernstein). 

The  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated  by  means  of  fistulse,  because  the  pancreas  hii 
two  anastomosing  excretory  ducts.  The  ultimate  destinatictt 
of  the  secretion  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  saliva  andgaatnc 
juice. 

6.  Intestinal  Juice, 

Intestinal  juice  (Succus  entericus)  is  the  secretion  poui*^ 
out  by  the  tubular  glands  of  Lieberklihn,  which  are  present  i* 
all  parts  of  the  intestine.  (The  racemose  glands  of  Brunner  i) 
the  duodenum  resemble  in  construction  the  pancreas ;  their  ^ 
cretion  is,  according  to  recent  observations,  most  like  mucU^ 
It  was  not  possible  imtil  quite  recently  to  obtain  piure  int^ 
tinal  juice.  The  method  now  adopted  is  as  follows  (Thiry 
An  animal  is  taken  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  still  connect' 
with  the  mesentery,  is  separated  from  the  rest.  The  two  eU 
of  the  remaining  portion  are  made  to  unite,  the  animal  CO 
tinning  to  live,  but  with  an  intestine  somewhat  shortened.  T! 
portion  separated  from  the  rest  is  closed  at  one  extremity,  whi 
the  other  is  stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  the  abdom€ 
As  the  nutrition  of  the  piece  of  intestine  has  not  been  int< 
fered  with,  secretion  will  take  place  as  usual,  and  the  intestii 
juice  will  be  poured  out  at  the  open  end. 

The  juice  so  obtained  is  a  thin,  bright  yellow,  stronf 
alkaline,  albuminous  fluid.  It  acts  as  a  ferment  only  on  fibr 
which  it  quickly  dissolves  (it  does  not  dissolve  other  coagulat 
albimiinous  bodies,  Thiry).  Nothing  is  certainly  known  cc 
coming  the  chemical  constituents. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  secretion  is  almost  quiescei 
but  under  the  stimulation  of  mechanical  irritation  or  weak  aci< 
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e  largely  increased  (13  to  18  grms.  hourly  from  a  surface 
].  cm.) 

lij  ID  impme  intefltiiial  juice  was  obtained  through  intestinal 
the  lemoyal  of  the  food,  or  by  introducing  sponges  into  the  intes- 
'  piefeoting  the  admixture  of  the  other  secretions  .which  are 
0  the  intestine.  According  to  an  older  Tiew,  which  has  been 
n  part  in  recent  times,  intestinal  juice  acts  upon  starch  (Schiff, 
ud  upon  fats  (Schiff),  like  the  pancreatic  secretion,  but  some- 
)  slowly.  The  ferments  extracted  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
by  means  of  glycerin  do  not  possess  the  power  of  digesting 
though  they  can  convert  starch  into  sugar.  The  glands  of  the 
dne  are  unable  to  bring  about  the  latter  operation  (Eichhorsty 

istinal  juice  of  the  dog  contains  97'6  per  cent,  of  water,  0*8  per 
•nmin,  0*7  per  cent  of  other  organic  matters,  0*9  per  cent  of  ash 

2.  Hespiratobt  Secretions. 

mgs  may  be  r^arded  in  structure  and  function  as  a 
gland  with  a  gaseous  secretion,  the  excretory  duct  of 
he  trachea.  As  will  be  explained  in  Chap.  FV,,  the 
ich  effect  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  lungs 
means  thoroughly  understood. 

umerous  mucous  glands  which  are  scattered  about  the 
es,  from  the  nasal  opening  in  the  face  to  the  smaller 
tubes,  yield  a  fluid  mucus.  The  glands  are  race- 
possess  pavement-epithelium ;  the  smallest  of  them 
^er,  more  tubular,  and  are  provided  with  cylindrical 
1.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  secretion  as 
»f  the  mucous  glands  of  the  alimentary  apparatus 
The  mucus  is  apparently  secreted  only  in  small 
,  and  the  excess  is  removed  from  the  body  by  an 
int  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter  (Chap.  TV.) 

3.  Urinary  Secretion. 

-ine  secreted  in  the  kidneys  is  a  true  excretion,  the 
•f  which  from  the  organism  is  necessary,  as  it  is  of 
■  use  (p.  83,  *  Excretions ').  It  serves  to  carry  out  of 
certain  ultimate  products  of  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 
bstances,  as  well  as  tlie  excess  of  water.  The  products 
m  are  separated  aloDg  with  salts  in  the  form  of  watery 
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Tb«  long-pending  qoestioa  m  to  whether  these  "**^~ •*  nnlti  of  iB 
dfttion  ezbt  m  anch  in  the  blood  and  are  merely  aepaimted  in  Ae  lainqi; 
whether  aome  of  them  remain  antQ  thej  reach  the  Iddneji  in  a  pailiy 
incomplete  form,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  he  conadered  in  iSbm  fig^  ^f '>B 
cific  constituents  *  of  the  urinary  secretion ;  has  not  jet  been  decided  (■ 
below). 

Urinf!  is  a  clear,  transparent,  amber-coloured  and  digfatl 
acirl  fluid,  with  a  bitter  saline  taste  and  an  aromatic  odoc 
(Hpf:cific  fpuvity  1*005 — 1*030 ).  A  little  mucos  firom  fli 
miicoiiH  ^landH  of  the  excretory  ducts  (especially  of  the  bladdei 
iH  uHually  mixed  with  it.  Its  specific  constituents ^  are: — ^1 
Vviiii^  the  chief  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenof] 
liodifM,  jmrt  of  which  is  pre-formed  in  the  blood,  but  some  c 
which  does  not,  in  all  probability,  appear  imtil  the  kidney  i 
reached.  2.  Uric  acid,  a  less  oxidized  product,  existing  in  tb 
form  of  neutral  urates  of  the  alkalies.  3.  A  series  of  still  ki 
oxi<]ize(I  bodies,  which  occur  for  the  most  part  in  small  quantida 
an<l  Home  (tliose  marked  with  an  asterisk)  only  occasionally >• 
*  Alhuitoine,  xantliine,  hypoxanthine  (sarcine),  creatinine,  gl] 
cocine  (only,  however,  conjugated  with  benzoic  acid  inthefon 
of  liippuric  acid),  •taurine,  •cystine,  •leucine,  *  tyrosine,  an 
monia,  lK)th  free  and  in  the  form  of  salts  (amongst  others,  i 
the  form  of  ammonium  oxalurate  (p.  23),  Neubauer).  4.  Oi 
or  more  colouring  matters  (urobilin,  urohaematin,  &c.,  see  p.  29 
}>eHideH  indicun.  5.  Certain  unknown  bodies,  so-called  extrai 
tivr^H  {c.(j,  that  which  occasions  the  odour).  The  remaining  OH 
Htiiuent>H  of  urine  arc:  1.  Water.  2.  Salts  (the  usual  bloM 
salts;  but,  in  addition,  some  which  are  also  probably  oxidatioi 
products,  e.(j.  oxalates  and  sidphates  produced  possibly  by  t] 
oxidation  of  bodies,  especially  taurine,  containing  sulphur 
3.  Small  (juantities  of  sugar  (Briicke).  4.  Gases:  oxyga 
nitrogen  (a  remarkably  large  amount,  Morin,  Pfliiger),  carbon 
acid. 

Tho  colour  of  urine  varies  with  its  state  of  concentration :  it  is  darkf 
in  tho  concontnitod  morning-urine  ('  urina  sanguinis '),  and  lightest  in  th 
passed  aftrr  tlio  plentiful  ingestion  of  fluids  ('  urina  potus.')  The  acid  ret 
lion  roHults  for  tho  most  part  from  the  contained  acid  sodium  phosphi 
(liiobig).  That  urine  contains  no  free  acid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
gives  no  procipitato  on  tho  addition  of  sodium  hyposulphite  (Hupperl 
Sometimes  normal  urine  is  alkaline^  namely,  after  caustic  alkalis,  or  alkalii 

*  Notti  wliat  \ras  said  in  tho  paragraph  above. 
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cuiooitei^  or  aJts  of  vegetable  acids  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
(The  ktter,  viz.  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids^  having  undergone  oxidationy 
•[fair  in  the  urine  as  carbonates,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction^ 
WoUer). 

On  standing,  urine  fonns  gradually  a  precipitate  of  acid  urates  or  free 
uieaeii  Simple  cooling  cannot  be  ^e  cause  of  this,  for,  on  again  heating 
to  tlie  temperature  of  the  body,  the  sediment  is  not  completely  redissolved. 
We  moit,  thoefoie,  suppose  an  acid-formation  to  take  place,  by  a  species  of 
ftwentation,  due  probably  to  the  influence  of  the  mucus  which  is  present 
('•cid  iieraientation,'  Scherer).  After  some  time  (which  is  shorter  the 
higher  the  temperature)  decomposition  sets  in,  owing  to  the  organic  germs 
^riuch  the  urine  receives  from  the  atmosphere;  in  this  process  urea  is 
OBTeited  into  ammonium  carbonate,  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline  ('  alkar 
Hut  fiinnentation '),  a  putrefactive  odour  appears,  and  precipitates  of  am- 
Bomom  mate,  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  &c.,  are  formed,  with  the 
denkipment  of  fungi  and  infusorians. 

Which  of  the  above-mentioned  specific  constituents  of  urine  are  most 
cxteuiTelj  represented  seems  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food  taken. 
In  fleeh-eating  mammalia,  such  as  man,  urea  is  present  in  largest  amount ; 
^  little  uric  acid  and  hippuric  acid  are  foimd.  In  the  urine  of  vege- 
^>hl^leede^B,  but  little  urea  and  no  uric  acid  are  present,  while  hippuric 
^  tboonds.  Dietary  changes  effect  variations  in  the  uriue.  Among  the 
^^tiooal  bodies  found  in  urine  are  hyposulphurous  acid  (Schmiedeberg)  in 
the  urine  of  animal-feeders,  and  carbolic  acid  (Stadeler)  in  that  of  vegetable- 
f^en.  The  latter  in  all  probability  results  from  the  action  of  acids  upon 
K^  oooiplex  aromatic  body  (perhaps  indican  or  hippuric  acid)(Hoppe-Seyler 
•odBoliginski).  Succinic  acid,  which  was  described  (Meissner)  as  a  consti- 
^t  of  the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  is  at  any  rate  not  found  constantly 
(^ilkowski).  Human  urine  also  varies  with  the  food  ingested  (see  below), 
^poiic  acid,  especially,  increasing  with  the  increase  of  vegetable  food 
tiken,  and  disappearing  when  animal  food  alone  is  eaten.  The  urine  of  bird?, 
'cikd  amphibia,  insects,  &c,  which  becomes  solid  immediately  after  evacua- 
^  contains,  on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  urates ;  that  of  birds 
^OBtaint  also  urea,  creatine,  albumin,  &c.  (Meissner). 

Numerous  substances  taken  into  the  body  as  foods  or  medicines  re- 

m^  pvtly  unaltered  in  the  urine,  e.g,  most  metallic  raits,  alkaloids, 

<^olonring  matters,  alcohols.    Other  bodies  appear  in  a  more  oxidized  form. 

^iedillj  is  this  the  case  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  many  organic  acids 

Oactic,  succinic,  acetic,  citric,  and  malic  acids),  which  appear  as  alkaline 

J*Wates  and  render  the  urine  alkaline  (Wiihler) ;  and  with  benzol,  which 

tt  found  again  in  the  form  of  carbolic  acid  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn).     Sub- 

'^*Deet  capable  of  complete  combustion,  such  as  glycerin,  do  not  cause  the 

appearance  of  special  constituents  in  the  urine.  Many  conjugate  bodies  suffer 

P^ftial  combustion ;  tannic  acid,  for  example  (the  glucoside  of  gallic  acid), 

pfcldi  gillic  acid.     Benzoic  acid  and  several  allied  bodies,  essential  oil  of 

"^tttfr  ilmonds,  dnnamic  acid,  and  chinovic  acid  yield  by  conjugation  with 

K^.^cocine,  hippuric  acid  ( Wohler) ;  similarly  some  substitution-derivatives  of 

"^''^  acid  (chloro-bexizoic  acid,  nitro-benzoic,  salicylic,  and  anisic  acids), 
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coupling  fhemselres  with  glycodne,  give  rise  to  ooResponding  luppnii^ 
adds. 

The  simpler  amido-adds,  glycocine  and  leudnei  reappear  as  uea  in  xaaam 
(Schultzen  and  Nencki).  Saroosine,  on  the  contrary  (p.  26),  nnitea  witEa 
carbamic  add  (p.  22),  water  being  eliminated,  and .  appears  i^ 
bamic  add  (O^HgN^O,)  in  the  urine  (Schultzen)  \  a  part  unites  in  a  sb 
manner  with  sulphamic  add  (NH^'SOaOH),  and  appears  as  sarcosine-sal— 
phamic  add  (CsHgN^SOJ.  In  like  manner,  taurine  appears  in  the  vrntm 
united  with  carbamic  add,  as  taurine-carbamic  add  (CgH^NjiSOJ  (8t^ 
kowski). 

H,N-CO-OH  H,N-CO-N<g^_CO_oH 

Carbamic  acid  Sarcocine-carbimio  add 

H,N-SO,-N<CH,_^Q_Qg 

8arooBine>ialphamio  acid 

The  hippuric  add  in  the  urine  of  vegetable-feeders  is  formed  most  pro- 
bably out  of  some  vegetable  substance  resembling  benzoic  add  taken  into 
the  body  as  food ;  the  glycocine  necessary  for  its  formation  is  derived  fiom 
the  liver  (Kiihne  and  Hallwachs).  The  vegetable  substance  is  probacy 
the  cuticular  substance  of  plants  which  appears  most  to  resemble  chinovio 
add  in  composition  (Meissner  and  Shepard) ;  for  those  portions  of  planti 
which  possess  no  cuticular  substance  (e,g,  underground  portions,  huddes 
grains  of  com),  yield  no  hippuric  add.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  other 
similarly  occurring  substances,  which  are  allied  to  benzol,  are  the  aonroe  of 
the  hippuric  acid  (Nendd). 

The  following  numbers  represent  the  average  compodtion  of  urine,  whieh| 
however,  is  very  variable.  In  1,000  parts :  Water  9(30,  urea  23*3,  uric  add 
0*5,  sodium  chloride  11*0,  phosphoric  add  2*3,  sulphuric  add  1*3,  ammonia 
0-4  (Vogel). 

Secretion. 

The  secreting  apparatus  of  the  kidneys  (for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  structiu^e  of  which  refer  to  Manuals  of  Histology) 
consists  of  the  tuhuli  uriniferl  and  the  vessels  connected  with 
them.  Every  uriniferous  tube  ends  in  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  kidney  in  a  globular  dilatation  called  a  capsule  or  Main 
pigkian  body^  containing  a  glomerulus.  The  glomerulus  is  a 
small  coil  of  vessels,  produced  by  the  branching  and  re-uniting 
of  the  finest  twigs  of  the  renal  artery  (vas  aflferens).  The 
vessel  formed  by  the  reunion  of  the  branches  of  the  glomerulus 
(vas  eflFerens),  on  emerging  from  the  Malpighian  body,  again 
divides  up  into  true  capillaries,  which  intertwine  with  the 
tubidi  lu-iniferi,  especially  with  their  convoluted  commence- 
ments, and  finally  unite  with  the  initial  branches  of  the  renal 
vein. 
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As  the  blood  in  the  glomeruli  is  subjected  to  a  high  pres- 

•orc  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  second  capillary  system 

in  front,  a  free  filtration  into   the  capsule  must  take  place. 

Water  and  those  constituents  of  the  blood  which  form  true 

•olations  (salts,  urea,  sugar,  &c.)  will,  therefore,  pass  into  the 

tnboli  uriniferi.     Albumin,  &c,  which  do  not  form  true  solu- 

lioD?,  do  not  filter  through  except  under  an  abnormally  increased 

pressure  (p.  85).      The  very  dilute  solution  thus  formed  now 

comes  into  proximity,  at  the  walls  of  the  tubuli  miniferi,  with 

the  blood  which  it  has  just  left,  and  which  is  in  a  concentrated 

rtate  owing  to  the  loss  of  water ;  diffusion  must  result  (Ludwig), 

leading  to  a  return  of  water  into  the  blood,  and  to  a  consequent 

concentration  of  the  urine.     Besides  these  physical  processes, 

other  causes  seem  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  urine. 

^?  circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  glandular  cells 

(epithelium)  especially  assist ;  pathological  degeneration  of  the 

epithelial  cells,  for  example,  interferes  with  secretion ;  and,  in 

^M&y  uric  acid  deposits  are  seen  to  originate  within  the  cells, 

the  didnt^ration  of  which  seems  necessary  before  the  deposits 

«a  become  free  (von  Wittich,  Meissner). 

As  the  branches  of  the  vas  afferenslie  at  the  periphery  of  the  glomerulus, 
^^  the  TM  efferene  proceeds  from  its  centre,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
'<oiBflr  into  the  latter  is  rendered  easy.  Any  tendency  to  a  return  of  the 
hlood  would,  however,  be  hindered ;  for  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
InBdm  of  the  vas  efferens  must  force  the  branches  of  the  vas  atferens 
missx  the  walls  of  the  capsule  and  close  them  (Ludwig). 

The  part  played  by  the  kidney-aubstance  in  the  formation  of  urine  is 
icfiided  by  some  authors  simply  as  a  peculiar  attraction  exerted  by  its  cells 
^  th«  small  quantities  of  urea  or  uric  acid  of  the  blood  (Bowman).  Many 
^  Dot  consider  the  small  amounts  of  these  bodies  contained  in  the  blood  to 
lit  IDT  objection  to  this,  purely  physical,  theory  of  secretion ;  for  (they  urge) 
^  iwiftoess  of  the  blood-stream  through  the  kidneys  is  sufficient  to 
MOooDt  for  the  amounts  secreted.  Other  observers,  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
tliattbe  formation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  from  less  oxidized  bodies,  takes 
Pl*c«  within  the  kidneys  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Oppler,  Hoppe-Seyler  and 
^•Wky ).  The  facts,  however,  upon  which  this  theory  is  based,  are  doubted 
«otb»;nriiie  explained  by  others  (Meissner,  Voit). 

The  following  are  the  points  which  are  chiefly  contested:  (1.)  The 
MmpW  qae»tinn  whether  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  conttiins  more  urea 
|hia  that  of  the  renal  vein  (Picanl),  appears  to  have  been  recently  settled 
'0  th»  iffinnstive  (Or^hant)  ;  this  difference  disappears  after  lijraturing  the 
OM*ri.  (•>.)  According  to  apme  observers  (Bernard  and  Banvswil,  Oppler, 
^«»liy),  after  extirpation  of  the   kidneys  or  ligature  of  the  renal  vessels, 
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no  aoeumulation  of  uiea  takes  place  in  the  blood ;  while  othen  (Meiaa 
Voity  Gr^hant),  maintain  that  such  an  accumulation  may  be  detected,  SQ 
even  affirming  that  it  varies  in  amoimt  according  to  the  time  (GMhii 
If  the  former  account  be  correct,  it  is  still  no  proof  of  the  formation  of  x 
in  the  kidneys ;  for,  after  the  operation,  fluids  containing  urea  and  amoK 
are  vicariously  secreted  by  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  are  got  rid  d 
vomiting  (Bernard  and  Barreswil).  Moreover  the  animals  die  for  the  most] 
so  quickly  (of  so-called  *  urtemia,'  whatever  that  may  be — whether  then! 
tion  in  the  body  of  some  poisonous  substance,  or  simply  of  vTater),  thai 
considerable  accumulation  of  urea  is  possible,  such,  e,g,  as  that  which 
lows  simple  ligature  of  the  ureters.  Extirpation  of  one  kidney  doea 
diminish  the  amoimt  of  urea  excreted  (Kosenstein).  (3.)  The  preseno 
the  kidneys  of  characteristic  bodies  which  do  not  pass  into  the  urine  ( 
cystine,  taurine),  certainly  indicates  the  occurrence  of  procenses  of  cha 
in  the  kidneys ;  but  it  does  not  directly  prove  the  formation  of  urea  or  i 
acid  there.  (4.)  The  accumulation  of  creatine,  creatinine,  &c,  in  m 
organs  (in  blood,  muscles),  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  (Opp 
Zalesky),  is  explamed  by  the  supposition  that  urea  is  normally  derived  fi 
them  in  the  kidneys.  Creatine,  again,  is  said  to  undergo  conversion  I 
urea  on  digestion  with  triturated  kidney  substance  (Ssubotin).  Ai^  ki 
ever,  creatine  and  creatinine,  when  adminbtered,  reappear,  as  a  role^ 
the  urine,  unaltered,  and  not  as  urea  (Meissner,  Voit),  it  would  seem,  f 
these  substances  are  not  in  general  the  source  of  the  urea.  In  the  pxM 
state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  we  must  incline  to  the  belief  that  ii 
and  uric  acid  are  separated  from  the  blood  and  not  formed  in  the  kidneyi 

In  birds  and  serpents,  ligature  of  the  ureters  is  followed  by  an  eiid 
accumulation  of  uric    acid  all  over  the  body.    After  extirpation  of 
kidneys  in  serpents,^  there  is  simply  a  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  uric  i 
excreted  (Zalesky),  which  produces  no  decided  effect 

If  we  then  a^tsume  that  the  two  essential  constituents  of  urine  reach 
kidneys  already  formed,  the  liver  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  principal  m 
ations  for  their  production ;  for,  of  all  organs,  it  contains  most  urea,  or 
the  crnte  of  birds)  uric  acid  (Heynsius,  Stokvis,  Meissner) :  and  it  yic 
urea  to  blood  which  is  passed  through  its  vessels  (Cyon,  Gscheidlen). 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  circimistances  affecting  t 
secretion  of  urine,  the  following  conditions  influence  the  amoa 
secreted  in  a  given  time,  and  the  substances  contained: 
The  quantity  of  urine  depends  (a)  upon  the  intensity  of  t 
blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli ;  (6)  upon  the  amount  of  mat 
rials  of  an  easily  diffusible  natiu-e  (water,  salts,  &c.)  contain 
in  the  blood.  This  is  evident,  for  the  greater  the  blood-pre 
sure  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  filtered  in  a  unit  of  tin 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  water,  salt,  &c.  in  the  bloc 

*  In  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  (situation  of  the  kidneys,  they  cannot  beesli 
pated  without  killing  the  animal. 
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tile  less  will  be  the  amount  of  the  filtered  substances  which  will 
i^diffuse  into  the  blood-vessels  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  will  be  in  both  cases  the  quantity  of  urine 
secreted.    Among  the  circumstances  which  raise   the   blood- 
presrore  in  the  glomeruli  must  be  reckoned :  1.  Bise  of  blood' 
pressure  all  over  the  body,  as  when  the  distension  of  the  vas- 
cular system  is  increased  {e.g.  by  a  free  ingestion  of  water, 
which  is  quickly  absorbed) ;  2.  Increased  tension  of  the  arterial 
syrtem  alone,  produced  by  excessive  activity  of  the  heart ;  3. 
locreased  tension  in  the  renal  arteries  produced,  for  example, 
hy  ligaturing  other  great  arteries  ;  or  simply  in  the  glomeruli 
oting  to  a  vaso-motor  dilatation  of  the  vasa  afferentia ;  4.  Pre- 
Teotion  of  the  free  outflow  of  blood  from  the  glomeruli  through 
the  veins  {e.g.  by  the  morbid  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  oi* 
the  ligature  of  the  renal  veins).     Any  very  decided  increase  of 
pressure,  especially  when  produced  by  the  4th  of  the  above 
niethods,  causes,  in  addition,  a  filtration  of  the  less  diffusible 
pwtiong  of  the  blood — albumin,  fibrinogen — into  the  urine; 
ttd  an  increase  above  a  certain  limit  leads  to  the  appearance 
in  it  of  blood  (blood-corpuscles),  owing  to  the  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  or,  perhaps,  to  diapedesis  (p.  81).     Circumstances  of 
tnature  opposite  to  those  we  have  mentioned  above — especially, 
therefore,  diminished  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  occasioned, 
for  example,  by  diminished  cardiac  activity  (heart-diseases) — 
Oiust  cause  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  to  diminish.     Among 
^he  substances  of  an  easily  diffusible  nature  referred  to  above, 
tte  water  contained  in  the  blood  will  have  the  greatest  influence 
opon  the  amount  of  the  urinary  secretion :  as  a  fact,  the  quan- 
tity secreted  depends  chiefly  upon  it,  and  therefore,  as  is  ex- 
plained above,  upon  the  water  ingested.     The  amount  of  each 
individual  constituent  of  the  urine  depends  (a)  upon  the  amount 
^  it  previously  contained  in  the  blood  and  possibly  also  (h) 
npon  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  kidneys.     The  following  may 
^  increased :  1.  The  water  by  ingestion  (drinking),  and  by 
diminishing  secretion  in   other    ways,   as  by  perspiring  and 
firing  under  a  low  temperature,     2.  The  salts,  by  an  in- 
^f^ased  use  of  salts  in  food  (certain  salts  which  are  formed  in 
^he  body  by  oxidation,  of  course,  increase  with  the  extent  of 
^^dation).     3.  The  sugar,  by  an  increased  formation  of  sugar 
^  the  liver,  or  by  a  diminished  destruction  of  what  is  formed 
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((Chapter  v.).  4.  The  products  of  the  oxidation  of  mtrogeno«>i 
IkkUoh  (coTiKidered  as  a  whole  and  not  as  individual  bodies--' 
urc^iy  uric  acid,  creatinine,  &c.),  by  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  o^ 
the  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  flesh,  eggs,  &c^  which  arc 
nsHiinilated  ;  and  also  by  an  increased  destruction  of  substaneatf 
in  tho  ]M)dy  containing  nitrogen  (as  in  excessive  nervous  activity^ 
abnormally  high  temperatures,  fever,  &c.,  Chapter  VI.).  &* 
The  carbonic  acid,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  opeiationi^ 
ftH[HH'ially  of  muscular  movements  (Morin),  which  generate  car^ 
bonic  acid  in  the  body. 

I*'Mtii  wlmi  hmt  boon  8aid  above  it  is  easy  to  collect  and  mention  all  tlM 
rirrumHlnnriHt  wliich  incroAAo  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  a  given  time. 
Tli(\Y  ant  ( 1 )  ^noral  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion,  from  whatever  canae 
rf'nulUng:;  (1*)  free  ingt^nt ion  of  animal  food ;  (3)  increased  consamption  ia 
tho  body  of  nitrogenous  material  (see  Chapter  YIL  and  Chapter  VUL)  ;  and 
(whioh  is  doubtful)  (4)  increased  power  of  oxidation  on  the  part  of  tha 
kiihipyM. 

Ilffiidefl  tho  Hubntnncon  wo  have  mentioned,  there  may  be  detected  in  tiia 
\\t\\\{\  nftor  rortnin  fortugn  bodies  have  been  taken  into  the  83r8tem,  either 
(lioMo  bodiiM  themselves  or  some  oxidized  modification  of  them.  The  uriaaijr 
S(H*n>lion  brings  about  a  constant  elimination  of  them  from  the  body.  la 
tho  rnso  of  poisonous  substances,  if  elimination  takes  place  as  quickly  ai 
introduntion  into  tho  blood,  e»g»  when  absorption  is  taking  place  from  the 
stotnm'h,  a  complete  immunity  from  danger  may  result  Certain  easily 
dilVunihle  poisonsy  therefore,  such  as  curare,  are  harmless  when  taken  into 
th(^  Htoninch  during  a  constant  secretion  of  urine.  When  injected  directly 
into  tho  bh)()d,  or  whon  quickly  absorbed  (as  in  subcutaneous  injectimiaX 
or  if  tho  ai'tivity  of  the  kidneys  is  interfered  with  by  ligature  of  the  renal 
vohhoIh  ( Dcrnard,  Hermann),  they  act  at  once  as  poisons.  As  it  is  poesiblA 
that  wo  fro(}iiontly  take  into  tho  body  along  with  food  many  harmfol 
suhntanros  <if  this  nature,  their  elimination  at  the  kidneys  is  a  further 
inip(trtnnt  function  of  those  organs. 

Tlu^  <iuant  ity  of  urine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies 
in  adults  (chit^fly  on  account  of  the  fluid  ingested),  between 
1  ()()()  and  2000  grammes  ;  the  amount  of  urea  is  on  the  average 
30  granunes,  of  mic  acid  1  gramme,  and  of  hippuric  acid  1-2 
granimc^s. 

That  tho  nervous  system  has  some  influence  upon  the  secre- 
t  \o\\  of  tho  kidneys,  is  proved  by  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  tlirt  urine  referable  to  emotions  and  to  nervous  diseases. 
VxKMw  the  statements  we  possess  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
iailuunce,  but  which  are  not  very  exact  (Bernard,  Eckhard, 
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Knoll,  Ustimowitsch),  it  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  vaso- motor. 
Sectioo  of  the  nerves  accompanying  the  renal  vessels,  as  also 
«f  the  splanchnics  and  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  lesion  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  increase  the  secre- 
tion as  a  rule.     At  the  same  time  the  renal  veins  pulsat^,  the 
Uood  in  them  usually  becoming  bright  carmine-red  in  colour, 
on  iticotmt  of  tiie  rapid  flow  from  the  arteries.     Irritation  of 
the  f  lanchnics  diminishes  the  secretion  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
Uood-stream  through  the  kidneys. 

Imtitioa  of  the  vaguB,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  an  opposite 
Act,  Tit.y  to  increaae  the  secretion  and  the  rapidity  of  the  blood-stream 
(Benatd) ;  and  therefore,  like  the  fibres  of  the  facialis  to  the  salivary  glands 
(p>  95),  to  dilate  the  arteries.  The  result  uf  section  of  yaso-motor  nerves 
■  the  IsM  certain,  the  greater  the  number  of  fibres  severed.  If,  for  ex- 
Mfls,  the  splanchnica  or  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  through, 
^  (TBBeral  arterial  pressure  sinks  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  Knal  arteries  is  more  than  balanced.  After  section  of  the  renal 
Mw  the  gland  undergoes  change,  and  the  urine  secreted  becomes 
tlbudnom  (Krimer,  Brachet,  Miiller,  and  Peipers). 

Separation. 

The  urine  after  secretion  passes  out  of  the  convoluted  into 
the  straight  uriniferous  tubes,  which  unite  several  times  at 
scute  angles  one  with  another,  and  open,  at  the  surface  of  the 
'^eoal  papilke,  into  the  calyx  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  lu  all 
these  situations  urine  is  constantly  found ;  a  return  of  the  secre- 
tion &Dm  the  pelvis  into  the  tubuli  is  impossible,  as  any  in* 
<wiue  of  pressure  in  the  former  closes  the  openings  of  the  latter. 
f'nMn  the  pelves  of  the  two  kidneys  the  urine  passes  tlirougb 
the  ureters  (one  to  each  kidney)  into  a  reservoir — the  urinary 
fclrider.  The  passage  through  the  ureters  may  be  accounted  for 
l?(l)  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  continually  secreted  urine; 

(2)  the  weight  of  the  contained  secretion  (for  the  bladder  is, 
in  aknost  every  position  of  the  body,  lower  than  the  kidneys) ; 

(3)  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  ureters,  which, 
it  would  seem,  propels  every  drop  of  the  fluid  reacliing  the 
ureten  by  continually  closing  the  lumen  of  the  tube  behind  it. 

The  urine  collects  in  the  bladder  (which,  when  empty,  i^ 
^Uapsed  in  folds),  until  it  completely  fills  out  the  walls  of  that 
^'gan;  every  further  addition  then  causes  an  abnormal  dis- 
tentioiL    The  return  of  the  lurine  into  the  ureters  is  preventeil 
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by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  openings,  which  traveni 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  very  obliquely,  in  such  a  manner  thv 
pressure  from  within  closes  the  channel  entirely.  The  passage 
of  the  stored-up  secretion  into  the  urethra  is  controlled  by  i 
ring  of  elastic  fibres ;  and,  in  males,  by  the  elasticity  of  tb 
prostate  also.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  urine  overcome 
the  elasticity  of  those  structures,  and  a  drop  of  urine  trickles  int 
tlie  urethra,  an  impulse  to  micturition  is  felt ;  whereupon  eithe 
the  closure  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  rendered  firmer  b 
the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  urethral  muscles  (Budge),  o 
a  voluntary  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  is  com 
menced.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  the  contraction  of  ih 
muscular  walls  of  the  bladder  which  proceeds  gradually  imtil  tli 
lumen  of  the  bladder  is  completely  obliterated,  and  the  whd 
of  the  contents  are  expelled.  The  urethra  itself  is  next  emptie 
by  means  of  the  muscles  surrounding  it  (especially  by  tb 
bulbo-cavemous  muscle).  The  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  th 
bladder  is  assisted  by  abdominal  pressure  (Chapter  FV.). 

During  its  stay  in  the  bladder  the  urine  is  said  by  some  to  lose  a  poitk 
of  its  water  by  absorption  (Kaupp) ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  mainta 
that  it  receives  a  further  addition  of  water  from  the  blood,  at  the  same  tla 
yielding  up  to  the  latter  some  of  its  urea  (Treskin) ;  and  a  third  set  i 
observers  deny  that  any  diffusion  whatever  takes  place,  as  the  bladder 
unable  to  absorb  solutions  of  salts  so  long  as  its  epithelium  is  intact  (Koi 
Susini).  Mucus  from  the  numerous  mucous  glands  is  mixed  with  the  mil 
both  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  urethra. 

The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  ureter  are  reflex  in  their  character, ; 
they  only  occur  on  stimulation  of  the  ureter  by  the  urine  forced  into  it, 
on  artificial  irritation :  they  proceed  in  the  directif^n  of  the  bladder  wiA 
rapidity  in  rabbits  of  20  to  30""  per  second  (Engelmann).  Each  individs 
irritation  of  the  ureter  produces  a  wave  of  contraction  on  both  sides  of  t! 
point  of  irritation ;  as  this  may  take  place  in  portions  of  the  ureter  contaiiii] 
no  ganglia  or  nerves,  the  wave  of  movement  would  seem  to  be  contino 
by  si  ID  pie  muscular  conduction.  The  spontaneous  movement  of  the  uiel 
has  been  recently  regarded  as  a  case  of  automatic  contraction  of  mute 
(Chapter  VIII.)  (Engelmann). 

The  above  theory  of  the  closure  of  the  bladder  is  disputed  by  some,  wl 
suppose  that  it  is  produced  by  a  sphincter,  kept  constantly  in  a  conditioii 
contraction  (tonus)  by  the  nervous  system  (Heidenhain  and  Colberg,  Sam 
liosenplatner,  Kupressow).  The  presence  of  this  sphincter  in  man 
denied  by  some  (^Barkow),  but  maintained  by  others  (Heidenhain) ;  whi 
the  existence  of  a  constant  tonus  has  been  contested  on  experiment 
grounds  (L.  Rosenthal  and  von  Wittich). 

The  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  according  to  some^  may  1 
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tneed  into  the  eord  (lower  portion.  Budge),  and  even  into  the  brain  (Ealian, 
Tihotio).  Thej  can  be  brought  into  reflex  action  very  easily  by  stimu- 
Mou  onginating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder^  and  in  the 
Ubu  oietlinB.  Orer-distension  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  causes  involun- 
I117  eraeiuition  of  its  contents. 

Beteodon  of  urine  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
kUdar  frequently  follows  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  (Chapter  XI. 
SpulCoid). 


4.  Cutaneous  Secretions. 
Concerning  the  respiratory  secretion  of  the  skin,  see  Chapter  FV. 

L  Sweat 

Sweat  is  the  secretion  of  the  numerous  tubular  sweat- 
glands  of  the  skin,  the  inner,  blind,  extremities  of  which  are 
coiled  up,  and  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  corium,  but  some- 
times in  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  connective  tissue,  while  their 
outer,  free,  extremities  open  at  the  surface  as  the  '  pores  *  of  the 
skin. 

The  sudoriparous  secretion  conveys  out  of  the  body  the  same  excretory 
■itten,  generally  speaking,  as  the  urine,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
pQihed  by  the  Deicts  that  it  is  not  constantly  secreted,  and  that  it  is  poured 
OQt  om  the  whole  skin,  and  is  of  further  use  to  the  organism  as  a  regu- 
lator of  temperature.  [The  sweat-glands,  therefore,  bear  the  same  morpho- 
Ipgial  rektionship  to  the  kidneys  as  the  mucous  glands  to  the  salivary 
f^i,  the  glands  of  Brunner  to  the  pancreas,  or  the  sebaceous  glands  to 
tbe  milk-glands.] 

Swett  in  largo  quantities  may  be  obtained  by  supporting  the  body  on 
n  iodined  grooved  plate  of  metal  and  submitting  it  to  a  vapour  bath ;  or 
^  ooTering  portions  of  the  body  with  air-tight  bags  connected  with  a  re- 
ttiro.  Sweat  so  obtained  is  almost  always  rendered  impure  by  the  pre- 
*ttoe  of  sebaceous  secretion  and  epithelium-scales. 

Sweat  is  apparently  a  colourless,  clear,  acid  fluid  of  variable 
<^doQr  according  to  the  part  of  the  skin  whence  it  was  taken. 
The  constituents  of  sweat  are:  1.  Water;  2.  The  usual  salts; 
3.  Urea  (and  perhaps  other  products  of  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 
genous bodies — Favre,  for  instance,  mentioning  an  acid  con- 
taimng  nitrogen,  hidrotic  acid) ;  4.  Traces  of  a  colouring 
Better  (Schottin);  5.  Fats;  6.  Various  volatile  fatty  acids 
(formic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic  acids,  &c.). 

FiU  predominate  in  the  secretion  of  the  sweat-glands  of  the  external 
ctt  (ceruminous  ghmda)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  resembles  rather  a 
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•ebaoeons  than  a  sadoriparous  Becietion.  Sweat  is  eaailj  decomposed ;  si 
decompoaition  may  chiefly  affect  its  fatty  portionS|  in  which  case  the  odo 
of  the  volatile  adds  and  the  add  reaction  increase ;  or  it  may  chiefly  nik 
its  nitrogenous  portions,  when  ammonia  appears  and  the  secretion  takes  t 
alkaline  reaction. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  sweat  is  about  the  following  (in  1,0 
parts) :  water  995*6,  urea  0*04,  fats  0*01,  other  organic  matters  1'88,  ino 
ganic  matters,  2*5  (Favre). 

Secretion. 

The  secretion  of  sweat  only  takes  place  under  certain  co; 
ditions.  It  consists  most  probably  in  part  of  a  process 
transudation,  and  in  part  of  a  peculiar  activity  of  glandul 
cells.  The  fat  at  least,  contained  in  the  secretion,  originat 
in  the  cells ;  for  the  latter  contain  fat-globules,  and  in  great 
quantity  the  richer  the  secretion  is  in  fats  or  fatty  aci^ 
Secretion  is  promoted  by  various  circumstances  :  1.  By  wha 
ever  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  swea 
glands  as,  a,  general  rise  of  blood-pressure  {e.g.  after  tn 
ingestion  of  water) ;  6,  increase  in  the  temperature  of  tl 
body,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  body,  which  causes  dilatati< 
of  the  aflferent  arteries  (possibly  by  relaxing  their  musclei 
In  such  circumstances  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  of  special  in 
portance;  for  the  evaporation  of  the  secretion  extracts  ha 
from  the  body  and  cools  it  (Chapter  VII.).  2.  By  increase  i 
the  quantity  of  the  various  constituents  of  sweat  contained  i 
the  blood,  and  especially  of  water.  Liberal  ingestion  of  war 
fluids,  therefore,  increases  perspiration  for  several  reasons.  1 
what  extent  the  above-mentioned  influences  must  operate 
order  to  induce  ordinary  secretion  is  imknown.  The  quanti 
secreted,  of  course,  varies  very  much.  Frequently  no  perspir 
tion  takes  place  for  months ;  while,  at  other  times,  as  much 
1600  grammes  and  more  are  yielded  in  an  hour  (Favre).  The 
portions  of  the  skin  (the  forehead,  the  axillae,  the  soles  of  t 
feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hand,  &c.)  which  are  provided  w: 
many  large  sweat-glands,  yield  the  richest  supply  of  secreti 
The  value  of  the  sweat  to  the  whole  organism  is  discussed 
Chapters  V.  and  VII. 

It  is  prohahle  that  the  nervous  system  has  some  influence  upon  the  fot^ 
tion  of  sweat  from  the  known  effect  which  the  emotions  exert  upaO 
Nothing  is,  however,  known  of  the  way  in  which  it  operates;  nor  ind 
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kiTs  amres  been  tiaoed  to  the  glandfl.  We  can,  theFefore,  at  present  only 
admit  tlie  ezistoioe  of  Taso^motor  influences.  As  is  the  case  with  the  urine, 
MMtiDOtt  taken  into  the  bcdj  as  food  may  pass  into  the  sudoriparous  secre- 
tioo  oncbanged  or  oxidized.  Hippuric  acid  is  said  to  appear  in  the  sweat, 
M  well  u  in  the  urine,  after  ingestion  of  benzoic  acid  (Meissner).  Indican 
ibo  was  once  detected  in  sweat  (Bizio). 

2.  Sebaceoua  Secretion. 

The  small,  racemose,  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  open  nearly 
always  into  hair-follicles ;  but  the  follicles  are  in  many  places 
80  gmall  as  to  appear  to  be  simply  lateral  involutions  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  gland.     The  chief  constituents  of  the 
sebaceous  secretion  are  various  fats,  normally  fluid  at  tl;e  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  cholesterin ;  in  addition,  there  are 
found  small  quantities  of  the  usual  results  of  transudation  (water, 
nits),  and  an  albuminous  body.     It  is  supposed  that  in  secre- 
tion the  specific  constituents  (fats)  arise  within  the  gland-cells, 
•nd  become  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  latter.     Possibly 
theKberation  of  the  fat- globules  is  due  to  a  process  of  contrac- 
tion similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  milk.     The  cells  of  the 
Diora  superficial  layers  in  the  gland-cavity  may  be  seen  to  con- 
tain increasing  quantities  of  fat  ('  fatty  degeneration '),  the  most 
^^ipwficial  being  completely  filled.     The  latter  then  disinteg- 
rate; and  hence  the  secretion  contains  fragments  of  cells.     An 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  this  secretion  has  not  been 
demonstrated.     The  secretion  lubricates  the  hair  and  also  the 
**in,  giving  them   a  shiny  appearance,   and  preventing   the 
entrance  of  fluids. 

£uct  experiments  with  this  secretion,  especially  of  a  quantitative  de- 
'^ption,  are  wanting,  as  there  are  no  means  of  procuring  large  amounts 
^it  eicept  in  the  case  of  that  covering  the  skin  of  new-horn  animals  (vemix 
^**Mta).  The  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids  probably 
'^^^bles  the  sebaceous  secretion.  Cerumen,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  secretion 
^  sweat-glands,  although  there  are  sebaceous  glands  in  the  hair  follicles 
^  tlie  external  meatus. 

The  sebaceous  secretion  is  closely  allied  to  the  following 
^retion — milk. 

5.  Secbetion  of  Milk. 

The  milk-glands  may  be  regarded  as  greatly  enlarged  and 
^Sgfegated  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  milk  which  they  secrete 
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as  a  sebaceous  secretion  containing  a  greater  quantity  thai 
usual  of  the  results  of  transudation. 

Each  gland  consists  of  15-24  incompletely  separated  race 
mose  glands,  every  one  of  which  is  provided  with  an  excretor 
duct,  which,  after  dilating  into  a  longish  reservoir,  opens  upoi 
the  nipple.  These  glands  are  only  fully  developed  in  th 
female  during  the  period  of  possible  fertility,  and  they  are  onl; 
active  from  about  the  period  of  delivery  until  the  recurrence  o 
menstruation. 

A  secretion  of  milk  takes  place  in  new-born  children,  from  the  fourth  t 
the  eighth  daj  ;  and  also  occasionally  in  males. 

Milk  is  an  opaque,  white  fluid,  generally  weakly  alkaline 
but  frequently  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (according  to  Soxle 
the  normal  reaction  is  amphichromatic).  It  has  a  sweetial 
taste  and  a  characteristic  odour.  It  is  an  emulsion  of  ver 
small  fat-globules  (milk-corpuscles)  in  a  clear  fluid.  Its  specifi 
gravity  is  1-008- 1-0 14. 

Casein  also  (see  below")  seems  to  belong  to  the  list  of  formed  elements  o 
milky  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  clear  filtrate  obtained  by  filtering  mil] 
through  clay  by  means  of  the  air-pump  (Zahn,  Kehrer).  It  is  probably  cxm 
tained  in  the  fragments  of  cells  present  in  the  secretion  (Kehrer).  Man; 
observers  believe  that  the  fat-globules  possess  an  envelope  of  casein. 

The  constituents  of  milk  are  :  1.  Water,  in  the  proportioi 
on  an  average  of  about  89  per  cent.  2.  Salts,  especially  com 
pounds  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  a 
iron  and  manganese,  the  combination  of  the  saline  constituent 
showing  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  the  blood-corpuscles 
3.  Milk-sugar.  4.  Albuminous  matters,  especially  casein,  bul 
also  a  small  amount  of  albumin ;  that  is  to  say,  albuminoui 
matters,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  precipitable  by  heat 
the  greater  part  being  thrown  down  only  on  the  addition  of  ai 
acid.  5.  Fats,  viz.  the  glyceric  ethers  of  palmitic,  stearic  anc 
oleic  acids,  and  in  small  quantities  also  of  butyric,  capronic 
caprinic,  caprylic  and  myristic  acids.    6.  Lecithin  or  protagoi 

(TolmatscheflF).     7.  Various  '  extractives,'  among  others  uref 
(Lefort).     8.  Gases  (COj,0,N). 

Human  milk  contains  in  1,000  parts  (Th.  Brunner) :  water  OOOO,  caseii 
together  with  albumin  (traces)  6*3^  fats  17*3,  milk-sugar  62*3,  salts  and 
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extzictires  14*1.  The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  (Kiihn) :  water  885*3,  casein 
nd  tibumin  28*5,  fats  31*2,  milk-sugar  45*6,  salts  and  extractives  9*8. 
Older  analjees  differ  considerably  from  those  here  given. 

Staretwa. 

The  secretion  of  milk  consists  probably  in   the  formation 
within  the  glandular  cells  of  the  specific  constituents  (milk- 
sugar,  casein,  and  fat)  out  of  the  materials  transuded  through 
the  walls  of  the   blood-vessels,   and  the   liberation  of  those 
constituents  by  the  disintegration,  or  some  similar  process,  of 
the  cell-walls.     In  the  case  of  the  fat,  this  has  been  directly 
shown  to  occur,  the  innermost  layers  of  cells  having  been  ob- 
sened  to  become  more  and  more  nearly  filled  with  fat,  in  the 
ame  manner  as  in  the  sebaceous  secretion.     These  fat-laden 
cells  then   either  disintegrate,  or,  more    probably   (Strieker, 
SchwBrzj,  get   rid   of  their   fat-globules  by  contracting,  like 
colostrmn-corpuscles  to  be  described  below.     The  globules  thus 
«et  free  become  emulsionized  in  the  fluid.     The  milk-corpuscles, 
w  is  generally  the  case  with  fat-globules  found  in  albuminous 
^ttids,  become  coated  over  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  some  alkali- 
ilbuminate  (possibly  casein).     At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  lactation,  in  the  so-called  colostnim,  or  milk  first 
''Wfeted  after  delivery,  certain  round,  unbroken,  fat-laden  cells 
(colostrum-corpuscles)  present  themselves.    At  first  they  are  the 
ODly  bodies  present ;  but  after  a  time  they  are  replaced  to  a 
peater  and  greater  extent,  though  never  entirely,  by  the  ordi- 
^  milk-corpuscles.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  colostrum- 
corpuscles  are    contractile  (Strieker,  Schwarz),  and  force  out 
their  contained  fat-globules  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
the  subsequent  formation  of  milk-corpuscles  happens  in  like 
*^ner;  and  that  it  is  only  at  first  that  the  parent-cells  of 
the  milk-corpuscles  themselves  become  free  and  pass  into  the 
"*Jlk.    From  which  of  the  substances  composing  the  transuded 
fluid  the  various  specific  constituents  of  milk  are  derived  is  still 
*  ^natter  of  supposition.     Casein  undoubtedly  originates  in  the 
"IlHimin  of  the  blood,  as  a  ferment  has  recently  been  discovered 
^n  the  milk-gland,  which  is  capable  of  converting  a  mixture  of 
*'lmmin  and  an  alkali  into  an  alkali-albuminate  (Diihnhardt). 
"illc-fiugar  is  derived  in  all  probability  from  the  grape-sugar 
^f  the  blood,  as  it  is  increased  in  quantity  by  the  ingestion  of 
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carbo-hydrates  as  food  ;  there  are,  however,  other  possible  sourcee 
(Chapter  VI.). 

The  origin  of  the  fat  is  as  doubtful  as  the  method  of  the 
formation  of  fat  generally  (consult  Chapter  VI.,  where  this  ques- 
tion is  discussed) ;  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from 
alkali-albuminates  such  as  casein  (Hoppe).  The  process  of 
secretion  is,  therefore,  as  yet  quite  uncertain ;  even  the  amount 
of  salts  contained  in  the  milk  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  men 
physical  groimds.  An  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  sudi 
as  may  and  doubtless  does  exist,  does  not  however  seen 
indispensable  for  simple  secretion,  which  continues  after  section 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  (in  man  the  4th  to  6th  intercostal 
nerves)  and  also  of  the  nerves  (sympathetic  ?)  which  accompanj 
the  vessels  in  the  gland  (Eckhard). 

Of  the  special  circumstances  affecting  the  secretion,  those  o1 
diet  are  best  understood.  The  amount  of  casein  and  fat  present 
during  an  animal  diet  is  greater  than  during  a  vegetable  diet.  A 
liberal  supply  of  food  generally  causes  increase  in  the  amoimt  oj 
fat,  while  carbo-hydrates  cause  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugatr 
Fatty  foods  do  not  increase  the  quantity  of  fat.  The  composi- 
tion varies  also  with  the  time  during  which  active  secretion  luu 
proceeded,  and  with  other  circumstances  attendant  upon  child- 
bearing. 

Aa  was  the  case  with  urine,  milk  may  contain  foreigm  bodies  (in  a  changed 
or  unchanged  condition)  which  have  been  previously  taken  into  the  system 

As  milk  contains  several  easily  alterable  constituents,  and,  in  all  probfr 
bility,  some  ferments  also,  it  rapidly  undergoes  certain  changes  after  iti 
secretion,  which  may  in  part  be  artificially  induced  and  utilised.  The  fer 
ments  may  be  partly  separated  by  causing  milk  to  transude  through  a  mem 
brane,  when  they  are  left  behind  (F.  Iloppe).  Certain  of  these  changei 
may  be  proved  to  be  pi'ocesses  of  oxidation,  and  are  accompanied  by  th< 
disappearance  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  (Iloppe).  Ii 
the  tirst  place  the  milk-corpuscles,  which  are  lighter  on  account  of  the  fa 
they  contain,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  milk  on  standing,  constituting  tht 
'  cream/  By  means  of  shaking  (churning),  the  envelopes  or  pellicles  of  th« 
milk-corpuscles,  become  ruptured,  and  in  consequence  the  fat  contained  u 
them  runs  together,  the  fatty  part  of  milk  being  thus  obtained  almos 
pure  in  the  form  of  'butter.'  The  remaining  solution  of  casein,  sugm] 
and  salts,  constitutes  '  butter-milk ' :  as  a  rule,  butter  is  manufactured  b; 
churning  cream  alone.  Among  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  milk  th 
chief  are  those  affecting  the  milk-sugar  and  the  fats.  The  former  gradu 
ally  undergoes  lactic  acid  fermentation,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  some 
what  high,  the  milk  becomes  acid,  and  the  free  lactic  acid  precipitate 
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tlie  di«8olred  caseiiiy  causiiig  flocculence,  just  like  any  other  free  acid  or 

lib  the  gastric  juice.     This  coagulum,  '  cheese/  includes  also  other  of 

tbe  constituents  of  milk,  especially  the  milk-corpuscles.      The  remaining 

lolotion  of  sugar  and  salts  is  called  '  whey.'    A  formation  of  lactic  acid 

^oentlj  takes  place  while  the  milk  is  still  within  the  gland,  the  secre- 

tioo  lunng  an  acid  reaction  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn.    No  oxygen  is 

Meded  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  (Hoppe).    On  the  addition  of  yeast, 

niift  iDAj,  under  certain  cixciunstances  (prohahly  such  as  cause  the  conversion 

of  tbe  milk-sugar  into  lactose),  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation ;  such  an 

^^fMk  preparation  of  milk  is  the  *  kumiss '  of  the  Tartars.    The  fats  also 

<icoomp(Me,  if  milk  or  butter  be  allowed  to  stand,  into  glycerin  and  fatty 

*Qds(capr7lic,caprinic,capronic,  butyric  acids).    Moreover,  milk  on  stand- 

iog  expoeed  to  the  air,  exhibits  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  casein,  and 

tt  increise  in  the  amount  of  the  substances  capable  of  being  extracted  by 

't^Qani  of  alcohol  and  ether.    This  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  oxygen 

''Hi  liberation  of  carbonic  add,  and  is  an  effect  (Kemmerich)  of  ferments 

of  a  foreign  natara    In  all  probability  this  is  a  case  of  the  origin  of  fat  by 

^e  oxidation  and  splitting  up  of  albuminous  bodies  (Hoppe).    Finally,  the 

^Qioont  of  casein  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  albumin  without  the  addi- 

tiQQ  of  ab  or  a  ferment  (Kemmerich). 

During  the  period  of  lactation  the  amount  of  milk  secreted 
&t  loth  breasts  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  about  1350 
grammes. 

Separation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  milk  out  of  the  flask-shaped  reser- 
voirs of  the  milk-ducts  is  brought  about,  as  a  rule,  by  the  suck- 
*^g  of  the  young  animal  for  whose  nourishment  the  secretion 
^^neg^  *.«.  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  smooth  muscular 
"kres,  which  surround  the  whole  gland,  probably  assist.  A 
portion  of  the  muscles  further  subserves  the  purpose  of  the 
^^ion  of  the  uipple,  which  has  as  yet  been  insufficiently  in- 
^Kigated,  and  which  ceases  to  occur  after  section  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  the  mammary  gland  (Eckard). 

6.  Seckbtions  for  the  Sense  Organs. 

^*e  have  here  to  do  almost  entirely  with  the  secretion  of 
njucous  glands,  for  which  the  same  description  will  serve  as 
*^  [riven  in  the  section  on  Alimentary  Secretions.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  the  cerumen  of  tlie  ear  (p.  119),  and  the  se- 
^^etion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (p.  121),  which  liave  been 
^Ir^ady  mentioned.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
•^retion  of  tears. 
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Tears. 


ToarH  are  necreted  by  the  racemose  lachrymal  gland,  w 
IH  exactly  Himilar  in  construction  to  the  glands  secreting  mi 
The  secretion  itself  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  very  vi 
mucfis  (or  saliva) :  it  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  t 
n\xi\M\  material,  together  with  small  amomits  of  mucin 
albumin.     It  is  clear,  colourless,  alkaline,  and  of  a  saline  ti 

TeAin  contain  09  per  cent  of  water,  0*1  per  cent  of  albumin,  Oi 
cent  of  Baltn,  0*1  per  cent,  of  epithelium  (Frerichs). 

Tears  are  continually  secreted  in  small  quantities  (Cha 
X.).  Thfjir  secretion  is,  however,  considerably  increased  by 
tain  kinds  of  psyclncal  stimuli,  or,  in  a  reflex  manner,  on  ir 
tion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  ret 
TluJ  iinpulse  to  secretion  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  i 
mucous  m<nnbrane  only  extends  to  the  gland  of  the  side  sti 
latiid  (lI(5rzenHtein).  The  nerves,  irritation  of  which  incn 
secrcition,  and  wliich  therefore  contain  the  secretory  fibres. 
Uk)  laclirymal  branch  of  the  trigeminal,  the  subcutaneous  n 
brancli  of  tlio  same  nerve,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic.  R 
HtJinulation  proceeding  from  the  nose  may  occur  after  sec 
of  tlie  lachrymal  nerve  (Herzenstein). 

The  ttjars  reach  the  conjunctival  sac  by  several  excretory  ducts, 
coming  their  further  application  and  destination,  consult  Chapter  X. 


Tlui  specific  secretions  of  the  generative  organs,  in  id 
inorpliological  structures  are  the  essential  constituents, 
treulud  of  in  the  fourth  Section  of  this  book. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

RECEPTION  OF  MATERIAL   INTO  THE  BLOOD, 

ABSORPTION. 

The  Materiala  Absorbed. 

The  subetances  which  are  taken  up  (absorbed)  into  the  blood 
are:— 

1.  The  ozidiziDg  body,  oxygen,  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
'^piration  (Chapter  IV.). 

2.  Thie  food  or  material  destined  for  the  repair  of  the 
^^88068,  or  for  the  replacement  of  those  portions  of  the  body 
^Uch  are  separated  and  cast  out  unchanged.  Certain  pre- 
P^n^tory  processes  have  to  be  passed  through  before  absorption 
^^  possible ;  such  processes  are  denominated  digestion. 

3.  The  products  of  the   chemical   changes   of  substances 

^hich,  having  been  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  carried  to  the 

Various  organs  of  the  body,  have  there  undergone  oxidation. 

'^e  bodies  thus  formed  are  either  gaseous  (carbonic  acid  being 

^be  only  instance)  or  liquid.     They  are,  moreover,  either  the 

^*ltimate  products  of  oxidation  which  the  blood  takes  up  simply 

^Q  order  to  convey  them  to  situations  specially  appropriated 

^*^  their  excretion  (carbonic  acid,  urea,  &c.);  or  they  are  com- 

P^und3  which  are  not  made  use  of  at  any  particular  spot,  but  are 

*urther  decomposed  either  in  the  blood  itself,  or  after  their  re- 

*^retion  in  some  other  situation.     To  this  class  belong  most 

^^  the  80-called  '  specific  constituents '  of  the  various  secretions, 

^^ether  parenchymatous  juices,  the  fluids  of  cavities,  or  free 

**^<^etions,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  first  case  the 

^'»ostituents  are  re-absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  place  where 

^^^y  were  secreted,  while  in  the  case  of  the  free  secretions  they 

Undergo    reabsorption    in   other    situations  after    they   have 
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traversed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  the  channels  or  ca 
of  the  body. 

4.  Finally,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  materials  sepan 
from  the  blood  in  the  course  of  secretion  are  reabsorbed 
changed,  either  elsewhere,  or,  if  the  physical  conditions  hav* 
the  meantime  become  altered,  in  the  very  place  of  their  se 
tion ;  such  substances  are  water,  salts,  albumin,  called  collectii 
*  transuded  materials.'  ^ 

Further  explanation  of  the  substances  included  in  the  third  daas 
be  given  on  p.  138.  The  fourth  class  includes  the  unaltered  conetitoen' 
the  parenchymatous  juices  and  fluids  of  cavities,  as  well  as  of  patholof 
transudations  (oedematous  fluids,  serous  eflusions).  Their  re-absorptioii 
the  same  vessels  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  obtained  during  seen 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible.  The  conditions  therefore  must  be  clitf 
{e.g,  the  filtration-pressure  of  the  blood,  which  is  continually  altM 
must  diminish),  or  absorption  must  take  place  by  another  way  (e,g,  tkra 
the  lymphatic  system).  The  unaltered  constituents  of  true  secretioiis 
reabsorbed  elsewhere  than  at  the  place  of  secretion. 

Methods  of  Absorption. 

Absorption  of  material  into  the  blood  takes  place  in  f 
directly  into  the  blood-capillaries,  and  in  part  indirec 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  constitute  an  append 
to  the  blood-vascular  system.  The  capillaries  of  blood-vesi 
and  lymph-vessels  lie  everywhere  together.  The  lymphf 
vessels  proceeding  from  the  alimentary  apparatus,  and  especii 
from  the  intestine,  are  called  lacteals. 

The  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  form  a  simple,  branched,  vascular 
(comparable  with  that  of  the  veins),  which  opens  into  the  jugular  veim 
their  bases  by  two  inconaiderable  trunks,  viz.,  the  thoracic  duct  and 
right  lymphatic  duct.  The  latter  receives  lymph  only  from  the  veweli 
the  right  upper  portion  of  the  body  and  the  right  half  of  the  thorax,  w! 
the  thoracic  duct  collects  the  lymph  from  all  the  remaining  vessels,  indud 
the  lacteals.  But  few  accurate  observations  have  as  yet  been  made  c 
ceming  the  origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  various  organs.  S( 
regard  the  closed  network  of  capillaries  (which  are  somewhat  wider  1 
blood  capillaries)  as  the  commencement,  while  others  suppose  this  netw 
to  originate  in  the  fine,  wall-less,  spaces  of  the  tissues.  In  many  compoi 
tissues,  especially  in  glands,  the  lymphatic  vessels  commence  in  fissi 
like  spaces  between  the  blood-vessels  and  the  other  components  of  the  tiw 
e.g.  the  glandular  canals  or  ducts  (Ludwig,  Tomsa,  Zawarykin,  Itf 
Gillavry).  In  the  spinal  cord  these  spaces  surround  the  blood-vessels 
perivascular  spaces  (His).    These  lymph->paces  appear  to  be  lined  by  < 
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Mbid.  The  so-called  serous  sacs  (pleura,  peritoneum,  &c.),  and  the  sub- 
cotioeoQS  lymph-sacs  of  the  frog,  constitute  similar  but  much  larger  Ijm- 
pbde  iptces.  They  are  lined  by  epithelium  and  filled  with  lymph  (p.  92) ; 
■d  they  oommnnicate,  by  means  of  small  openings  Q  stomata ')  occurring 
WtwMo  the  epithelium  cells,  with  tbe  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  neigh- 
hnrisg  tiisae,  e,g,  with  those  of  the  centrum  tendineum  of  the  diaphragm 
(too  Recklinghausen,  Ludwig  and  Dybkowsky,  Schweigger-Seidel  and 
Bogid,  Oedmannson),  and  especially  with  those  of  tendons  and  fasciie 
(Ocoenich). 

Hie  origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  within  the  elementary  tissues  them- 
wkm  moit  most  probably  be  sought  ( Virchow)  in  the  retiform  canalicular 
ijttemi,  which,  according  to  Virchow^s  theory,  are  formed  by  the  anasto- 
Mngeells  of  those  tissues  (connective  tissue  proper,  bone,  &c.) ;  or  which, 
HBordiog  to  Ton  Recklinghausen,  are  systems  of  tubes  bearing  at  their 
>odil  pobts  the  protoplasmic  masses  characteristic  of  the  tissues  in  which 
thej  oeeur.  It  is  possible  that  this  system  of  canaliculi  stands,  on  the  other 
^indirect  communication  with  blood-capillaries,  in  which  many  observers 
i>Pp(M  intei^pithelial  openings — stomata — to  occur. 

Tkenme  uncertainty  is  felt  regarding  the  origin  of  the  lacteals  in  the 
villi  of  the  small  intestine.    The  villi  are  small,  dosely-packed  processes  of 
t^  mucous  membrane,  of  various  shapes,  but  mostly  conical,  which  give  the 
iBMr  mrface  of  the  small  intestine  the  appearance  of  velvet.    They  are 
covered  with  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
>Bd  poiKss  smootii,  longitudinal,  muscular  fibres,  which  produce  in  them 
^ibotteoing  and  a  spiral  twisting  on  contraction  (Briicke).    Each  contains, 
^^adcs  a  net-woric  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  disputed  commencement 
of  tbe  lacteal,  which  leaves  the  villus  as  one,  or  sometimes  several,  small 
^^aela    These  lacteals  originate  in  some  way  in  the  epithelial  cells  cover- 
H  tbe  villi ;  for  all  bodies  which  reach  the  chyle-vessels  from  the  intestine 
But  fint  pass  through  them,  as  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fat- 
(iobolee.     Some  suppose  a  direct  union  of  epithelium  cells,  through  the 
cvudicular  system  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  villi,  with  the  lacteal 
VMcoItr  system,  which  communicates,  by  means  of  processes,  with  the  united 
Wsof  the  epithelium  cells  (Heidenhaiu,  Eimer,  von  Thanhoffer).   Others 
Mipiwee  a  capillary  system  of  lacteal  vessels  to  exist  within  the  villi,  which 
^  ^ever,  closed,  and  can  only  communicate  by  diffusion  with  the  cells 
of  tbe  epithelium  (£.  H.  Weber).    A  third  set  of  observers  deny  the 
fNeoce  of  such  capillaries  (Funke,  Kolliker),  and  even  of  the  central  lac- 
^  ('Briicke,  Basch);   and  think  that  the  substances  absorbed  from  the 
iattttiDe  pass  through  wall-less  spaces,  through  tbe  meshes  of  the  tissue 
c<MDpoang  the  villi,  or  through  fissures  between  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
"^vroaiiding  tissue  (Basch).    The  same  views,  therefore,  are  held  respecting 
tbe  origin  of  lacteals  as  of  lymphatics.    The  nature  of  the  epithelium  cells 
t^nuielves  is  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  the  origin  of  the  lacteals.    The 
^  tbst  they  are  capable  of  taking  up  bodies  from  the  intestine  (fat- 
itlobules,  pigment-granules,  blood-corpuscles,  &c.)  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  openings.      Each  cell  presents  to  the  interior  of  the  intestine  a 
^^^tks&ed  striated  end  where,  if  at  all,  the  disputed  openings  must  exist 
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According  to  some  this  end  consistB  simply  of  a  stopper  of  maeas,  the  eeUi 
themseWes  being,  therefore,  open.    Others  regard  the  striated  appearance  sa 
indication  cf  the  existence  of  fine  perforations  (Kolliker,  Welcker),  oir  of 
a  closely-packed  handle  of  rods  filling  up  the  orifice,  and  reminding  one  of 
dlia  (Funke,  Brettauer  and  Steinacb,  Heidenhain,  Lipsky),  the  interapaeet 
of  which  would  therefore  correspond  to  the  perforations  of  the  preceding 
observers.    Others,  again,  think  that  the  ends  are  quite  imperforate.    A 
theory  propounded  by  Letzerich  difiers  from  all  those  just  mentioned  in 
supposing  the  particles  which  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lacteal  TeMeli 
to  have  traversed  certain  goblet-shaped  structures,  dtuatod  between  ths 
epithelium  cells,  which  anastomose  below  with  the  canalicular  network. 
These  goblet-cells  are  thought  by  some  (Eimer,  F.  £.  Schultze)  to  be  et> 
sentially  secretory  in  function.    Others  regard  them  as  simply  the  results  of 
the  method  of  treatment  (Donitz,  Lipsky,  Erdmann,  Sachs),  or  as  mete* 
morphosed  epithelial  cells  (Armstein,  Oeffinger,  Heidenhain).  The  glandolsr 
organs  connected  with  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems  of  vessels  will  be 
described  below. 


Forces  concerned  vn  Absorption. 

The  physical  forces  which  are  able  to  bring  about  an  absorp- 
tion of  fluids  into  the  blood  (excluding  those  concerned  in  the 
absorption  of  gases,  which  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  IV.),are,iiE 
the  cases  where  it  occurs  through  closed  capillary  walls,  iiltra^ 
tion  and  diffusion.  The  former  in  all  probability  only  acts  ex- 
ceptionally, as  it  appears  to  be  quite  abnormal  for  the  pressure 
without  the  vessels  to  exceed  that  of  the  blood  within  them. 

Absorption   into   the    lymphatic   and   lacteal   vessels,  the 
nature  of  the  commencement  of  which  is,  as  has  been  said,  yet 
doubtful,  is  probably  assisted  by  additional  forces  ;  such  as,  for 
instance,  capillary  attraction,  in  the  case  of  open  tubes.     Fil- 
tration also  may  play  a  more  prominent  part  here,  as  the  pres- 
sure in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
blood-vessels  (Noll).     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  substances 
are  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood,  and  what  through  the 
lymphatics.     As,  however,  from  the  uncertainty  shrouding  the 
lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems,  we  are  allowed  to  theorise  more 
freely  with  respect  to  the  forces  concerned  in  absorption,  we 
may  suppose  that  substances  which  do  not  diffuse  at  all,  or  only 
with  great  difficulty — in  short,  whose  absorption  by  the  blood- 
vessels is  to  all  appearance  difficult  or  impossible — are  taken 
up  by  the  lymphatics  or  the  lacteals.     To  this  class  of  bodies 
belong  especially  solutions  of  albumin  and  fats,  as  well  as  finely 
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diyided  solids  (colouring  matters).    Water  and  true  solutions 

(including  peptones)  are  most  probably  taken   up   by   both 

systems  of  vessels.    The  absorption   of  fats,  also,   does  not 

•ppear  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  lymphatics,  as  is  indicated 

by  the  greater  amount  of  £Eit  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 

nhieh  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  intestines,  as  compared 

with  what  is  found  in  the  blood  from  other  vessels  (Chapter  V.\ 

An  immigiation  of  cellular  structures  into  the  blood-vessels,  corre- 
i((»diiig  to  their  emigration  deecribed  on  p.  81,  has  been  recently  obserred 
(foa  RwJkling^uaen,  Saviotti).  If  those  cells  should  contain  in  their  interior 
litlydinded  oolooring  matterei,  fats,  &c,  a  species  of  direct  absorption  of 
ndiaolTed  tubetancee  would  thus  be  accomplished. 

b  frogs  whose  hearts  have  been  destroyed,  fluids  are  still  capable  of 
•ktorptioo  from  the  lymph-sacs,  so  long  as  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  intact 
(Qohi).  It  seems  as  if  absorption  ceases  in  vessels  whose  tonus  is  com- 
fMy  destroyed,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  filled ;  while  those,  the 
Bmeiof  which  are  active,  are  able  again  and  again  to  expel  their  contents, 
tlua  pmnitting  absorption  to  recommence  (Bemsteini  Heubel). 

SeaJts  of  Absorption. 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  absorption,  which  must  now  be  con- 
>ideied  separately,  is  the  alimentary  canal.  The  constituents 
rf  fi)od  are  here  partially  taken  up,  after  having  undergone  the 
(lunges  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  absorption,  viz.  digestion. 
At  the  same  time  an  absorption  takes  place  of  the  various 
*lnnentary  secretions  (mucus,  saliva,  gastric-juice,  pancreatic- 
j^ce,  bile,  intestinal  juice),  probably  in  a  partially  altered  con- 
dition, after  they  have  performed  their  several  functions :  certain 
<^ their  constituents  (mucin,  the  specific  constituents  of  bile) 
•w  however  not  absorbed,  being  passed  out  of  the  system  in 
^  beces.  The  changes  brought  about  in  digestion,  which  will 
^  more  fully  described  below,  consist  in  the  conversion  of 
iiuterials,  such  as  starch,  albuminous  bodies  and  gelatin,  which 
^  unfitted  for  absorption,  into  modifications  which  are  easily 
diforible,  viz.  sugar,  solutions  of  peptones  and  of  gelatin.  A 
'D^  portion  also  of  the  fat  is  converted  into  easily  absorbable 
**p(p.  106),  the  rest  being  emulsionized.  Altogether,  there- 
^^  in  the  alimentary  canal  there  are  the  following  substances 
*hich  undergo  absorption : 

1.  Water  derived  partly  from  the  food  and  partly  from  the 
ilimentary  secretions.    2.  Soluble  salts,  also  in   part  derived 
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from  the  insoluble  salts,  or  the  free  acids  and  bases,  taken  in 
with  the  food.     3.  Different  kinds  of  sugar,  all  of  which  are 
derived  from  the  food,  grape  sugar  being,  in  addition,  present  as 
the  result  of  the  conversion  of  starch.   4.  Other  soluble  consti* 
tuents  of  food  or  of  the  alimentary  secretions  (pepsin,  etc«), 
5.  Soaps   formed  from  the   &tty  materials  of  the   food.     6. 
Soluble  albumin  and  the    alkali-albuminate   formed    during 
digestion.     7.  Peptones  derived  from  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
albuminous    constituents  of  food.      8.  Solutions    of   gelatin 
derived   from  the  gelatin  and  gelatigenous  elements  of  food. 
9.  Emulsionized  fat  (fat  in  fine  globules)  from  food.     Of  the 
above  substances  those  included  in  the  first  eight  classes  would 
appear,  on  account  of  their  diffusibility,  to  be  absorbed  both  by 
blood-vessels  and  by  lacteals.     All  the  true  solutions  (those  men- 
tioned in  classes  1-4)  are  probably  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels, or,  perhaps,  equally  by  them  and  the  lacteals ;  but  the 
remaining  substances  are  for  the  most  part  taken  up  by  the 
latter.     The  absorption  of  fat,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  lacteals. 

The  way  in  which  fat  reaches  the  lacteals  is,  according  to 
the  various  views  stated  on  p.  129,  either  through  complete 
canals  (openings  in  the  epithelium  of  the  villi,  communicatingy 
through  the  canalicular  system  of  the  connective  tissue,  with  the 
central  lacteal  of  the  villus,  Heidenhain) ;  or  along  paths  which 
the  fat-globules  find  out  for  themselves. 

In  either  case,  the  action  of  bile  in  facilitating  the  filtratioa 
of  fat  (p.  106)  is  most  important.  The  forces,  however,  which 
bring  about  absorption  are  still  doubtful ;  the  most  probable  i3 
that  of  filtration  imder  the  somewhat  high  pressure  in  the  in- 
testines, since  the  pressure  in  the  lymphatic  system  is  slight* 
Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  villi  can  only  force  the 
contents  of  the  lacteals  within  the  villi  towards  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  system,  rendering  no  assistance  whatever  in  th& 
absorption  of  fat  from  the  interior  of  the  inte  tine.  This  con- 
traction is  said  to  be  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  bil0 
(Schiff). 

The  abftorption  of  fat  by  the  lacteals  is  well  shown  by  the  white,  milk^ 
contents  of  thoj»e  vessels  after  the  inj^stion  of  fatty  foods ;  and  the  favour—" 
able  action  of  the  bile  in  promoting  it  is  proved  by  the  diminution  in  tl&^ 
contents  which  occurs  if  the  admixture  of  bile  be  prevented  by  closure  of  tli^^ 
ductus  choledochus,  or  the  formation  of  a  biliary  fistula. 
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A  second  seat  of  absorption  is  the  external  skin,  which, 
although  only  exceptionally  active,  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  absorption  that  mention  will  be  made  of  it  here. 
All  substances  absorbed  at  the  skin  must  first  pass  through  the 
epidennis.     The  permeability  of  this  structure  appears  to  be 
usually  very  slight ;  but  it  may  be  much  increased  by  various 
means  (warm  baths,  etc).    The  power  of  absorption  possessed 
by  the  skin  is  proved  by  well-established  facts. 

The  absorption  of  parenchymatous  juices  is  still  a  matter  of 
which  Uttle  is  known.  It  would  appear  that,  apart  from  the 
ih8oq>tion  of  those  products  of  oxidation  which  are  really 
loluUe,  the  unaltered,  albuminous  constituents  of  transudation- 
tuids  are  constantly,  or  under  certain  circiunstances,  taken  up 
hy  the  lymphatics,  and  the  more  quickly  according  to  the 
npidity  with  which  transudation  takes  place,  i.e,  according  as 
the  pressure  of  the  parenchymatous  fluids  in  the  tissues  is  greater. 
Ljmph,  at  least,  will  flow  from  an  open  lymphatic  vessel  the 
iBore  quickly  according  as  transudation  is  increased  either  by 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  proceeding  to  the  part  (by  section 
<v  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  nerves),  or  by  prevention  of  the  escape 
of  blood  (by  ligature  of  the  veins,  or  compression  of  them  by 
mnacular  contractions),  (Ludwig,  Schwanda).  The  lymphatics, 
^refore,  may  possibly  have  to  be  regarded  as  regulators  of 
^•irgwoence.  The  condition  in  which  there  is  increased  pressure 
of  the  parenchymatous  fluids,  and  which  is  remedied  by  in- 
weaaed  activity  of  the  absorbents,  is  called  cedema.  We  may 
ttj  that  a  system  of  drainage  is  continually  in  operation  in 
^  tissues,  in  which  fluids  are  poured  out  of  the  blood-vessels 
^J  transudation,  percolate  the  surrounding  cellular  tissues,  and 
feiUy  flow  away  through  the  lymphatics.  The  commencements 
of  theljrmphatic  vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  removed  as  far  as  possible 
^  the  blood-vessels  (von  Recklinghausen).  Absorption  from 
Parenchymatous  tissue  appears  to  be  promoted  by  pressure  sucli 
^  that  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  neighbouring  muscles 
(Generaich).  Increase  of  arterial  blood-pressure  has  no  influence 
^Pon  the  formation  of  lymph  (Paschutin). 
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Destination  of  the  absorbed  Materials. 

The  substances  absorbed  directly  into  the  bliXKl  at  once 
form  part  of  the  plasma,  from  which  they  are  in  part  excreted, 
and  in  part  secreted,  in  other  organs. 

It  remains  now  to  follow  in  their  course  to  the  blood  the 
substances  which  are  indirectly  absorbed  through  the  laeteab 
and  lymphatics.     During  this  course  they  do  not  remain  un- 
.  altered.   Their  composition  is  materially  modified  aft^  passage 
tlirough  certain  organs,  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  form  ptrt 
of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems  of  vessels.      They  are 
converted  into  a  fluid  which  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
blood  into  which  it  is  about  to  be  poured,  and  is,  as  it  were,  e 
preparatory  stage  of  it.     As  these  organs  are  not  only  found  in 
the  course  of  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  (as  ordinary  lymphati<^ 
glands),  but  also   at  the  very  commencement  of  the  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  systems  (as  the  so-called  follicles),  it  is  not  possible 
to  procure  the  original  fluid  as  it  exists  inmiediately  after  B^ 
sorption.     The  names  chyle  and  lymph  are,  therefore,  used   ^ 
denote  the  modified  contents  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  whi<^ 
have  already  traversed  glands. 

The  follicles,  which  have  recently  come  to  be  regarded  an  the  ampl^'^ 
fomi  of  lymphatic  gland,  are  found  in  ^rreat  numbers  at  the  commencem^'*^ 
of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels.    Those  connected  with  the  former  *** 
of  vessels,  th?  lacteals,  are  buried  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  eitb^ 
sinjrly  (^solitary  glands,' in  the  whole  intestine),  or  in  numbers  togetb^' 
(*  Peyer'a  patches,'  ^  agminated  glands,'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  int^^ 
tine).    Those  connected  with  the  lymphatics  are  discovered  in  various  par** 
of    the  body,  especially  in  the   mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  tl** 
pharynx  (the  tonsils,  also,  are  simply  collections  of  follicles),  the  stomart*' 
and  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  lungs  (described  for  a  long  time  as  small  lympbat^^ 
glands),  the  spleen  (Malpighian  bodies),  and  probably  also  in  many  oth^' 
situations.     For  a  description  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  follicles  af^ 
lymphatic  glands,  the  student  must  refer  to  the  Manuals  of  Histology  ^ 
but  the  following  account  seems  to  embody  all  that  is  essential  in  thei^ 
formntion : — Follicles  contain    one,  and  lymphatic  glands  many,  caviti^^ 
(alveoli,  lymphatic  spaces),  bounded  by  a  network  of  connective  tissue,  ai»^ 
traverbed  by  a  delicate  reticulum  of  fibres  and  blood-capillaries ;  the  mesh^^ 
of  this  reticulum  are  closely  packed  with  colourless,  round,  nucleated  cel^^ 
(lymph-cells).     These  cell-filled  spaces  appear  to  be  nothing  but  an  ea^^ 
tended  canalicular  system   of  connective  tissue,  the    ground-substance  ^^^ 
which  has  shrunk  into  the  fine  network  or  reticulum  of  fibres.    Into 
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ipitts  open  either  the  usaal  connective-tiBsae  canaliculi,  or,  in  the  case  of 
lymphttic  giands  proper,  the  branches  of  the  lymph-vessels  proceeding  to 
tkflBi  which  tonoond  the  alveoli  as  fissures  (lymph-sinuses)  lined  with 
cpithdiaiD.  From  the  alveoli  pass  out  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels.  All 
iladi^  therefore^  traversing  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  must  pass 
tknmgii  these  alveoli  and  find  their  way  between  the  cells,  in  which  case 
thtr  tie  brought  into  a  relationship  with  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
vhkh  is  favourable  to  osmosis. 

Lymph  is   a  colourless  or  whitish-yellow  fluid   which  is 
ttparable  under  the  microscope  into  a  colourless  plasma  and  cer- 
tain Dudeated  contractile  cells  (lymph-corpuscles),  fat-globules 
ukI  free  nuclei  suspended  in  it.     Lymph-corpuscles  resemble 
^dosely  the  cells  contained  in  the  alveoli  of  the  follicles 
ttd  lymphatic  glands,  and,  undoubtedly,  for  the   most  part, 
originate  from   them.      Before   passing    through   the    larger 
Ijmphatic-glands,  lymph  contains  very  few  of  these  corpuscles, 
vhich  it  obtained  from  the  follicles,  or  from  the  connective- 
tJKQe  canaliculi   (p.  129)  and  probably  also  from  the  blood- 
teasels  (p.  81).     They  completely  resemble  the  white  corpuscles 
^  the  blood.     When  removed  from  the  living   body,  lymph 
coagulates  like  blood,  only  more  slowly,  a  lymph-clot   being 
fcnned  while  a  lymph-serum  is  squeezed  out  by  its  contraction. 
It  therefore  contains  fibrin-formers,  and  generates  the  ferment 
(p.  52),  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  blood, — hence  the  addi- 
tion of  blood  hastens  coagulation.     The  remaining  constitutents 
of  lymph  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  blood,  with  the  ex- 
^ion  of  the  coloiuing  matter,  which  is  wanting,  viz.  water, 
^tB,  alkali-albuminate,  protagon,  fats,  sugar,  urea,  extractives 
^  gases  (almost  entirely  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  Hammar- 
^).    Chyle  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  as  it  is  constantly 
Singled  with  lymph  in  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct. 
h.  18  distinguished  from  the  latter  fluid  by  the  greater  quantity 
^  fit  it  contains  during  digestion,  which  gives  to  the  vessels 
Containing  it  a  milk-white  appearance.      The  fat  forms  single 
Or  onited  globules,  larger  than  those  of  lymph.    It  is,  moreover, 
taki^n  up  by  the  contractile  lymph-corpuscles. 

The  motion  of  the  lymphatic  fluids  towards  the  blood  takes 
place  under  a  slight  pressure  ^^Noll)  and  very  slowly,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  considerable  resistance  which  the  lymphatic 
glands  must  offer.  The  forces  which  sustain  this  motion  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  they  are  probably : — 1.  Those  forces  which 
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bring  about  absorption  of  the  contents  into  the  initial  branches 
of  the  system,  and  which,  as  was  explained  previously,  are  yet 
unknown :  their  effect  must  be  to  cause  a  gradual  progression 
of  the  lymph  or  chyle.  2.  The  contraction  of  the  various 
muscles  surrounding  the  lymph-vessels,  which,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  valves  existing  in  those  vessels,  forces  the  lymph 
towards  the  larger  trunks,  just  as  is  the  case  in  veins  (p.  67). 
3.  The  aspiration  of  the  thorax  (p.  66) ;  for  the  openings  of  the 
principal  trunks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thoracic  duct 
also,  lie  within  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  amphibia  and  certam  birds  (Ratitse)i  the  movement  of  the  lympli 
is  assbted  by  the  rhythmical  pulsation  of  lymph-hearts,  of  which  four  eziit 
in  the  frog,  two  in  other  amphibia,  and  one  in  the  ostrich.    The  eentnl 
nervous  organ  connected  with  this  rhythmical  motion  is  said  by  some  to 
be  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  others  in  the  hearts  themselTes.    In  guioear 
pigs   a  rhythmical  contraction  has  recently  been  observed  (A.  Heller)  in 
the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery.    As  this  proceeds  along  those  portions  of 
the  vessel  between  the  valves  with  a  regular  progression  towards  the  laiges 
trunks,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  cardiac  mechanism. 

When  the  lymph  has  reached  the  blood  vessels  it  mingl< 
with  the  blood.     What  further  use  is  made  of  it,  and  how  it 
transformed,  will  be  described  in  Chap.  V. 

Preparation  of  Food  for  Absorption. 

Digestion. 

In  the  alimentary  canal,  which  stretches  from  the  moutt^ 
to  the  anus,  the  food,  which  has  been  taken  into  the  body  iO 
a  solid  or  liquid  form,  is  in  part  directly  absorbed  through  th^ 
walls,  thus  coming  to  mix  with  the  juices  of  the  tissues.     Th^ 
greater  portion,  however,  has  first  to  undergo  a  certain  mechanical 
and  chemical  preparation.    Those  constituents  of  the  food  which 
are  incapable  of  absorption  either  directly  or  after  having  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  digestion — the  indigestible  consti* 
tuents — pass  out  of  the  body  per  anum,  in  company  with  certain 
portions  of  the  alimentary  secretions,  as  faeces. 
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I.   THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  DIGESTION. 

The  aecretioo  and  properties  of  the  alimentary  juices  have  been  described 
b  tke  pieeeding  chapter* 

Water,   the  inorganic   constituents  of  food,   and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  soluble  organic  constituents   also,  undergo  no 
eseential  chemical  alteration  in  the  alimentary  canal.     If  they 
ue  already  dissolved,  or  are  soluble  in  the  secretions  of  the 
canal,  they  are  absorbed  unchanged  whenever  they  reach  the 
ntoations  where  absorption  is  possible ;  while,  if  they  are  in  the 
fonn  of  free  acids  and  bases,  they  are  firstly  combined.     Certain 
lubetances  upon  which  the  alimentary  juices  are  imable  to  act, 
ud  which  are  insoluble,  also  remain  imchanged  :  to  this  class 
bdoDg  especially  cellulose,  and  homy  and  elastic  tissues.     Such, 
moieoyer,  is  the  fate  of  that  portion  of  the  soluble  substances 
vhich  escapes  solution   owing  to  the  superabundance  of  the 
q^tity  ingested  or  to  the  closeness  of  texture  of  the  body. 
All  such    materials    disappear    from    the    body  per  anum, 
^pether  with  certain  portions  of  the  digestive  juices.     The  air 
^hich  happens  to  be  swallowed  with  the  food  yields  up  its  oxygen 
ui  the  alimentary  canal  and  receives  in  its  place  carbonic  acid 
(Chap.  IV.) ;  hence,  in  the  large  intestine,  it  is  chiefly  nitrogen 
^i  carbonic  acid  which  are  found.     The  essential  chemical 
changes  of  digestion  chiefly  concern  certain  insoluble,  or  dis- 
solved  but    hardly    diffusible,    organic    bodies,    which    rank 
*niongthe  most  important  elements  of  food;  viz.  carbohydrates 
(^>pecially  starch);  albumins  (albumen,  fibrin,  the  substance 
of  muscle,  casein,  etc),  both  soluble  and  insoluble  modifications; 
K^latin;  and  fiats.     These  substances  must  be  converted  into 
^ineform  which  admits  of  absorption. 

Rerlnvores  appear  to  possess  some  arrangement  for  the  digestion  of 
^UqW,  probably  for  its  conversion  into  sagar.  We  are  led  to  the  supposi- 
^  of  a  digestion  of  cellulose  in  such  cases  by  a  consideration  of  the  large 
*°>OQnt  of  it  contained  in  yegetable  foods,  and  the  almost  complete  absence 
^  it  from  other  nutrient  substances  which  seem  nearly  incapable  of  support- 
'^  life  in  those  animals.  In  man,  also,  it  has  recently  been  observed  that  the 
^floloie  taken  into  the  body  along  with  food  cannot  be  completely  re- 
^^  from  the  £eces  (Henneberg  and  Stohmann,  Weiske).  It  is  not 
''^owa  which  secretion  acts  upon  it.    The  cuticular  substances,  also,  which 
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are  aaid  to  contribate  to  the  building  up  of  hippuric  acid,  most  undergo  dig 
tion  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  herbiTore6|  while  to  caniiToree  ihejr  < 
indigestible. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  food  is  saturated  with  i 
alkaline  fluid  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  saliva  from  t 
parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  with  mucus  fn 
the  mouth.  This  saturation  affords  opportunity  (1)  for  t 
solution  of  soluble,  but  as  yet  undissolved,  portions  of  food  (i 
salts,  sugar),  and  (2)  for  the  conversion  of  the  starch  contained 
the  food  into  dextrin  and  grape-sugar.  This  conversion  h&g 
while  the  food  is  yet  in  the  mouth  and  is  continued  in  1 

^^tomach  if  the  quantity  of  acid  there  is  not  sufficient  to  retaic 

•"(p.  94). 

In  the  stomach  the  following  operations  take  place :  (I)  . 
intimate  mingling  of  all  portions  of  the  food  with  one  anoil 
and  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  glands,  viz.  mucus  a 
gastric  juice.  As  the  latter  has  an  acid  reaction  the  previoa 
alkaline  mixture  becomes  for  the  most  part  neutralized 
acidified.  Many  constituents  of  it,  which  were  before  \ 
dissolved,  undergo  solution  in  the  stomach,  especially  such  si 
as  are  only  soluble  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  as,  for  instan 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  (2.)  I 
conversion  of  starch-mucilage  into  sugar  by  means  of  1 
swallowed  saliva,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  acid  react! 
is  not  too  strong.  (3.)  The  modification  of  albiuninous  bodi 
which  is  the  chief  change  effected  in  the  stomach.  Fibrin,  8 
the  substance  of  muscle,  reach  the  stomach  almost  always  in 
insoluble  form ;  albumin  is  sometimes  soluble  and  sometii 
insoluble  {e.g.  boiled  white  of  egg),  as  also  is  casein  which  is  c 
solved  in  milk,  and  undissolved  in  cheese.  Dissolved  cas 
is,  however,  precipitated  by  the  gastric  juice  immediately 
its  entrance  into  the  stomach.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  b 
soluble  and  insoluble  modifications  of  albumin  are  submitted 
the  action  of  the  gastric  j  uice.  Under  the  influence  of  the  a 
of  the  gastric  juice  undissolved  albumins  swell  up  in 
stomach,  and  thereupon  become  dissolved  by  means  of 
pepsin  and  converted  for  the  most  part  into  peptones  (p.  3 
Soluble  and  insoluble  albuminous  substances  are  equally  ? 
digested  (Fick).  Gelatin,  also,  and  gelatigenous  tissues  (c 
nective  tissue,  the  stroma  of  bone)  are  converted  in  the  stoncu 
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intoanimgelatinizable  solution.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
time  during  which  food  remains  in  the  stomach  is  sufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  above-mentioned  changes  ;  but,  after  a 
liberal  allowance  of  food  has  been  taken,  quantities  of  un- 
titled starch  and  undissolved  albuminous  substances  pass  into 
the  intestine.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  after  passing  into 
the  intestine  form  a  pulp,  for  the  most  part  acid,  which  is 
called  e&yma. 

Kitnral  digestioii  Id  the  stomach  has  been  observed,  in  roan,  through 
gutric  fifltube  which  have  been  the  result  of  accident  (Beaumont,  Bidder 
lod  Schmidt),  and,  in  the  lower  animals,  through  fistulse  which  have  been 
Bttde  artificially.  Observations  have  also  been  made  upon  food  which  had 
hecneodoeed  in  network  bags  and  swallowed,  and,  after  having  remained  in# 
the  itomach  for  a  certain  time,  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  attached  string. 
From  experiments  with  natural  or  artificial  gastric  juice  at  the  temperature 
0^  the  body  (artificial  digestion),  many  confirmations  of  the  processes  which 
go  on  in  tihe  stomach  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  intestine  the  acid  chyme  comes  into  contact  with 
•wretions  which  are  entirely  alkaline,  viz.  with  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice  in  the  duodenum,  and  with  intestinal  juice  in  the 
^hole  intestine.  This  must  bring  about,  in  the  first  place,  a 
change  in  the  reaction,  which  occurs  earlier  in  those  portions 
<>f  the  contents  of  the  intestine  touching  the  walls  than  in 
those  which  are  nearer  the  centre.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
■Daall  intestine  the  change  is  complete,  and  the  reaction  is, 
tWefore,  at  that  point  alkaline.  Although  the  properties  of 
c*ch  of  the  alimentary  secretions  are  separately  known  (as  was 
'cen  in  the  preceding  chapter),  little  has  been  discovered  con- 
cerning their  action  when  mixed  together  in  their  normal  con- 
dition. It  has  been  shown  that  intestinal  digestion,  so  far  as 
It  concerns  the  chemical  changes  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  not  their  absorption,  produces  the  same  effect  on  the 
yet  unaltered  starch  and  undissolved  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
Portions  of  the  chyme  as  digestion  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
^ke  alimentary  canal.  The  starch,  therefore,  is  converted  into 
^^,  and  the  albuminous  substances  and  gelatin  into  soluble 
Peptones.  It  is  also  known  that  the  fats,  which  have  hitherto 
'^naained  unaltered,  are  here  prepared  for  absorption.  The 
lonnation  of  sugar  out  of  starch  must  be  ascribed  to  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  as  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  can  no  longer  with 
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certainty  be  shown  to  be  present.  Solution  of  the  albuminous 
bodies  is  effected  most  probably  by  the  pancreatic  and  intes- 
tinal juices,  as  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  reaches 
the  intestine  is  destroyed  by  the  bile  (p.  99).  Peptones  are 
in  part  further  decomposed  in  the  intestine  (p.  107),  for  which 
purpose  their  precipitation  by  the  bile  (p.  105)  appears  to  be  of 
importance,  as  they  would  be  otherwise  too  quickly  absorbed* 
As  the  result  of  this  fiuther  decomposition  leucine  and  tyrosine 
are  formed,  and,  since  they  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  fiBBces, 
are  probably  soon  afterwards  absorbed.  Other  products  of  the 
decomposition  help  to  form  the  faeces.  Finally,  fats  are  con- 
verted into  a  very  fine  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic  juice  (and 
probably  also  by  bile  and  intestinal  juice),  in  which  form  th^ 
are  fitted  for  absorption.  A  portion  of  the  fats  is  decomposed 
by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  which  are 
also  soluble  and  capable  of  absorption.  The  last-named  effect 
of  pancreatic  juice  does  not  appear  to  occur  until  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  have  assumed  an  alkaline  reaction,  i.e.  until 
the  lower  half  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  reached.  The 
fatty  acids  resulting  from  the  decomposition  combine  with 
alkalies  to  form  soaps,  which,  in  their  turn,  aid  in  the  emulsioniza- 
tion  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  &ts  (Brucke). 

Besides  the  above  decompositions,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance 
for  absorption,  others  occur  which  are  of  no  moment  apparently  in  the 
promotion  of  that  process.  Thus,  cane-sugar,  when  taken  into  the  body,  i» 
converted  into  grape-sugar  owing  (according  to  Paschutin)  to  a  peculiar  fei^ 
ment  of  the  intestinal  juice.  Grape-sugar,  both  when  taken  as  food  and 
when  formed  in  the  course  of  digestion,  as  well  as  milk-sugar,  are  in  part 
changed  into  lactic  acid  prior  to  absorption,  this  change  taking  place  while 
they  are  jet  in  the  stomach.  Alcoholic  and  butyric  acid  fermentations  also 
occur,  but  probably  only  under  abnormal  conditions.  The  gases  which  ara 
yielded  in  these  fermentations  are  principally  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen, 
but  sometimes  also  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (marsh  gas).  The  intestinal 
gases,  therefore,  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
(Chapter  IV.).  Salts  of  the  organic  acids,  moreover,  are  said  to  become 
entirely  or  in  part  converted  into  carbonates  while  yet  in  the  intestine 
(Magawly).  The  fatty  acids  resulting  frem  the  decomposition  of  fats  are 
further  split  up,  yielding  gases  and  volatile  products,  which,  together  with 
the  ill-odoured  bodies  formed  during  pancreatic  digestion  (p.  107),  endow 
the  otherwise  almost  odourless  contents  of  the  small  intestine  with  their 
characteristic  fiecal  smelL  The  conjugate  bile-acids  undergo  a  hydrolytie 
decomposition  in  the  small  intestine,  probably  under  the  influence  of  th» 
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piDcmtie juice;  gljcodne  or  taurine,  as  tthe  case  may  be,  and  cholic  acid, 
ara  tlie  prodocti^  and  the  latter  paases  into  the  fseces  partly  in  the  form  of  its 
inbTdrides,  ehdoidic  add  and  dyslysin. 

In  consequence  of  the  chemical  chang^es  which  have  just 
been  described,  and  of  the  succeeding  absorption  of  fats  and  all 
those  constituents  which  were  soluble  or  had  been  renidered 
soluble,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  become  considerably 
altered  in  composition  as  they  pass  along  the  alimentary 
caoaL  Starch  and  the  insoluble  albuminous  bodies  which  were 
still  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  gradually 
dinppear,  and  instead  of  them  we  meet  with  sugar,  lactic  acid, 
peptones,  leucine  and  tjrrosine.  The  larger  globules  and 
nossesof  &t,  also,  which  at  first  were  mingled  with  the  other  sub- 
itaoces,  are  no  longer  foimd,  having  formed  an  emulsion.  The 
colour  is  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  owing  to  the  admixture  of 
Hliaiy  colouring  matters.  Finally,  all  the  dissolved  dif- 
finble  matters  and  fats  disappear  entirely  from  the  mass,  and 
the  amount  of  water  present  becomes  continually  less  and  less, 
^til  at  the  extremity  of  the  small  intestine  nothing  is  found 
°^  the  constituents  of  the  faeces  already  possessing  the 
characteristic  odour  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  decom- 
Potions  and  fermentations. 

In  the  large  intestine  the  digestive  processes  (i.e.  the 
Pf'&paration  for  absorption)  become  less  and  less  apparent.  No 
^^  secretions  are  added,  except  the  intestinal  juice,  which  is 
formed  here  also,  and  absorption  is  restricted  to  water,  the 
'^t  being  a  concentration  of  the  contents.  The  latter,  con- 
ning of  fJacces  and  gases,  have  already  been  described. 

The  faces  often  exhibit  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
°^  fiitty  acids.  The  amount  of  the  feeces  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
^  food  taken  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quantity  of  indigestible  materials 
^tiioed  in  the  latter. 

The  chemical  processes  of  digestion  have  throughout  the 
character  of  hydrolytic  decompositions  (Hermann),  as  a  com- 
P^son  of  the  results  of  digestion  with  the  bodies  submitted 
^  that  process  will  show.  These  decompositions  not  only 
appear  to  be  favourable  to  absorption,  inasmuch  as  their  pro- 
*^»ict8  are  for  the  most  part  more  diffusible  than  the  original 
'^bstances ;  but  they  seem  to  have  far  more  important  func- 
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tions  in  ^  assimilation '  or  the  construction  of  the  constituent 
part's  of  the  body  out  of  the  nutritive  materials.  (Conoemini 
this  matter  consult  Chapters  V.  and  VI.) 

II.   THE   MECHANISM  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE 

APPARATUS. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  digestive  apparatus  coK3 
prehend :  1.  The  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  mouth,  £ 
propulsion  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  evacuation 
the  fflBces.  2.  The  mechanical  preparation  for  absorption,  vri 
the  breaking-down  of  solid  foods  and  their  intimate  miztujs 
with  the  various  fluids  destined  to  effect  their  chemical  prepare 
tion  (mastication,  insalivation,  etc.).  These  processes  go  on  sicf 
by  side. 

The  introduction  of  food  is  accomplished,  in  the  case  ^ 
fluid  substances,  by  a  combination  of  the  acts  of  pouring  in£ 
the  mouth  and  sucking  up  by  means  of  it  (drinking) ;  and  £ 
the  case  of  solid  substances  by  placing  small  pieces  behind  th. 
lips  and  teeth,  or  by  cutting  or  biting  off  small  pieces  from  J 
larger  piece  by  means  of  the  incisors. 

Mastication,  or  the  breaking  down  of  the  firmer  portions 
begins  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  solid 
food  into  the  mouth.  It  commences  with  a  division  of  the 
food,  by  means  of  the  knife-like  incisor  teeth,  into  small  pieces, 
which  are  thereafter  ground  down  between  the  irregular  sur- 
faces of  the  molar  teeth  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  is  effected  by  an  up  and  down  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.e.  by  a  rotation  of  it  about  a  horizontal  axis  passing 
through  its  two  articulations.  The  upward  movement  is  pro- 
duced by  the  masseter,  temporal  and  internal  pterygoid  mus- 
cles, and  the  downward  movement  by  the  weight  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  by  the  action  of  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid  and  genio- 
hyoid muscles,  the  hyoid  bone  being  kept  firm  by  the  omo-hyoid, 
stemo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles.  The 
grinding  is  produced  by  a  motion  of  the  articular  heads  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone  in  their  sockets  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lower  jaw  is  displaced  with  respect  to  the  upper  jaw 
in  an  anterior,  posterior  and  lateral  direction.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  particular  by  the  two  pterygoid  muscles.   The  morsels 
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of  food  are  oontinnally  pushed  between  the  teeth   by  tlie 

iDiiscles  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  especially  by  the  buccinator  on 

the  outside,  and  by  the  tongue  within.     The  latter,  moreover, 

luu  the  power  of  crushing  down  softer  portions  of  food  by  pres- 

nxg  and  rubbing  them   against   the   hard   palate.     During 

digestion  the  food  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  fluids  of  the 

oath  (ttliva  and  mucus)  and  forms  a  plastic  pulp. 


The  ner? ee  which  oontrol  these  actions  are,  for  the  proper  masticatory 

VMdeiythe  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminal  (particularly  its 

dififlion)  and  for  the  tongue  and  a  portion  of  the  abductors  of  the 

Ko^rer  jsw,  the  hjrpogloasaL    The  centre  for  the  co-ordinated  masticatory 

cranenti  is  aitiu^  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Schroder  van  der  Eolk). 

aaay  animals  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and,  in  part  also,  the  breaking  down 

the  food,  are  continued  in  certain  apparatus  connected  with  the  stomach  ; 

for  example,  in  the  first  three  stomachs  of  ruminants  (rumen,  reticulum, 

|Malterium),  from  the  first  two  of  which  the  imperfectly  masticated 

food  passes  into  the  mouth  before  being  transferred  to  the  third ;  in  the 

^»op  aod  gixxard  of  many  birds ;  in  the  masticatory  stomach  of  beetles ;  in 

^^  toothed  stomach  of  crabs ;  &c. 

The  propulsion  of  solids  and  fluids  along  the  alimentary 
^^nil  is  effed;ed  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  and  longitu- 
^lisal  muscles  of  its  walls,  which  takes  place  in  such  a  manner 
^hat  the  diminution  or  closure  of  the  lumen  of  the  canal  drives 
^  contents  before  it  in  a  direction  from  the  mouth  to  the 
^us.  These  propulsive  contractions  are  called  peristaltic 
QU)?eiiients;  or,  when  occurring  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
^mentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus — in  which 
case  they  are  eflFected  by  voluntary  muscles — swallowing.  In  the 
•fit  of  swallowing  two  stages  are  distinguished  : — 1.  The  bolus 
of  food  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  which  forms 
*  groove  with  concavity  upward,  is  pushed  along  towards  the 
interior  arch  of  the  fauces  by  the  progressive  application  of  the 
tongue  to  the  hard  palate  from  before  backwards.  2.  a.  The 
•Jiterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  close-to  by  the  contraction  of  the 
P^to-glossal  muscles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  root  of  the 
toQgoe  approaches  the  velum  palati.  6.  The  posterior  pillars 
of  the  &uces,  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  uvula,  close-to  and  block 
^  the  passage  between  them,  and  the  whole  velum  is  then 
^wn  upwards  and  backwards  and  apposed  to  the  posterior  wall 
^f  the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  pharyngo-palati  and  the  levator 
^  circiunflexus  palati.      c.  The  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx 
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are  approximated  by  the  action  of  the  thjrro-hyoidei,  and  draw 
strongly  forwards  and  upwards  by  the  genio-hyoidei,  myk 
hyoidei,  and  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles,  th 
lower  jaw,  which  is  kept  apposed  to  the  upper  by  the  muscles  c 
mastication,  being  the  fixed  point.  By  this  means  the  root  c 
the  tongue  is  bent  backwards  and  pressed,  together  with  th 
epiglottis,  upon  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  By  the  actions  givo 
under  a,  a  return  of  the  food  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  i 
prevented,  by  those  under  6,  its  passage  into  the  pharynget 
cavity  and  the  nose,  and  by  those  under  c,  its  passage  into  tiu 
larynx.  The  morsel,  therefore,  propelled  by  the  progressive 
contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stylo* 
and  salpingo-pharyngei,  has  no  way  left  for  it  except  into  tiM 
cesophagus.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  which 
are  rich  in  mucous  glands,  it  becomes  slimed  over  with  mucii% 
and  its  further  movement  is  thereby  feu^ilitated. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  the  epiglottis,  the  closure  of  the  opening  into  Al 
larynx  can  be  effected,  but  less  securely,  by  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Tha 
recess  or  pouch  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  is  so  com* 
pletely  closed  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  that  no  portion  of  the  floui 
swallowed  is  able  to  enter  it,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  absence  from  it  of  am 
colouration  after  coloured  liquids  have  been  drunk. 

The  tongue  as  a  whole  is  drawn  downwards  and  somewhat  forwards  ^ 
the  genio-glossal,  downwards  and  backwards  by  the  hyo-glossal,  and  upw^s 
and  backwards  by  the  palato-glossal  and  stylo-glossal,  muscles.  All  th  ^ 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  lingualis,  traverse  the  substance  of  the  tongue  iC 
vertical,  transverse,  or  longitudinal  direction.  By  their  contraction 
various  combinations,  the  tongue  is  able  to  assume  the  most  dive-J^ 
forms ;  thus,  flattening  is  produced  by  contraction  of  the  vertical  fibres ;  ^ 
tension  and  thickening  by  contrrx:tion  of  the  vertical  and  transverse  fihi^ 
shortening  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres;  channelling  of  ^ 
upper  surface  by  contraction  of  the  transverse  and  the  inner  set  of  ^ 
vertical  fibres ;  arching  of  the  upper  surface  by  contraction  of  the  infer— 
transverse  fibres ;  lateral  flexion  of  the  tip  by  contraction  of  the  longitf 
dinal  fibres  of  one  side ;  &c 


In  the  oesophagus  the  morsel  of  food,  well  covered 
rendered  slimy  by  mucus,  is  driven  downwards  into  the  stomach 
partly  by  its  own  weight,  but  chiefly  by  the  peristaltic  moW 
ments  of  the  walls,  which  are  occasioned  in  the  lower  two-thitrr 
by  the  contraction  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  only. 

In  the  stomach  the  larger  portions  of  food  remain  for" 
longer  time.     The  movements  which  take  plac«  there  are  not    ^ 
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jet  wdl  understood.  This  much  may  however  be  said :  on  the 
006  hand  the  yariouB  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus  must  be 
knetded  together  and  intermixed,  and  the  internal  portions 
Ihos  made  to  come  into  contact  with  its  walls ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  food  must  be  driven  along  the  stomach  and  finally 
through  the  pylorus.  The  latter  result  is  efifected  by  the  peri- 
stalfflg,  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
How  these  two  varieties  of  movement  are  produced,  and  how 
they  change  one  into  the  other,  is  almost  unknown.  In  all 
probability  the  gastric  walls  are  usually  contracted  closely  upon 
thdr  contents.  The  muscular  fibres,  which  are  present  in 
greater  numbers  around  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  ordinarily 
keep  those  orifices  closed.  The  constant  closure  of  the  former 
kas,  however,  been  recently  disputed  (Giannuzzi).  The  closure 
<tfthe  pylorus  is  firmest  at  the  commencement  of  digestion, 
relaxing  gradually  as  it  proceeds,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  into 
the  intestine,  first  of  fiuidtf,  then  of  chyme-pulp,  and  finally  even 
of  solid  material.  The  stomach,  in  course  of  becoming  filled, 
states  about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  cardiac  and 
l^loric  openings,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  great  curvature, 
which  usually  hangs  down,  is  turned  forwards.  This  is  not  pro- 
d^ioed  by  any  muscular  action,  but  is  a  purely  mechanical  effect. 
^^ases,  which  are  swallowed  with  the  food  or  are  evolved  in  the 
^niach,  pass  out  for  the  most  pait  through  the  cardiac  opening, 
^hich  lies  highest.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  are  said  to 
^•*t8e  during  sleep  (Busch). 

Peristaltic  movement  is  most  marked  in  the  small  intestine. 
*t  is  associated  with  a  varying  disposition  of  the  coils  of  the 
^hole  intestine,  except  the  closely  confined  duodenum,  and  is 
^^"OMtantly  directed  towards  the  anus.  It  gradually  propels  the 
^mewhat  fluid  contents,  as  well  as  the  enclosed  gases,  until  they 
P^  into  the  csecum.  Movement  in  an  opposite  direction  is 
*^in(lered  by  the  valvular  folds  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
^v^e,  and  a  return  into  the  small  intestine  from  the  caecum 
(tte  special  object  of  which  is  unknown)  is  prevented  by  the 
ilfjo-cjEcai  valve,  a  fold  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

In  the  large  intestine  peristalsis  takes  place  very  slowly,  the 
^^tents  being  therefore  able  to  remai^  in  the  sinus-like  dilata- 
^0118  of  the  colon  for  a  longer  time.  After  continuing  there 
^^til,  by  the  loss  of  their  fluid  constituents,  they  have  assumed 
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the  characters  of  faeces,  the  contents  reach  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  finally  the  rectum. 

Evacuation  of  the  faeces  from  the  rectum  takes  place,  as  a 
rule,  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  the  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  plays  an  important  part  in  the  operation,  not  indeed 
by  acting  directly  upon  the  rectum,  which  lies  secure  in  the 
bony  pelvis,  but  probably  by  forcing  the  faeces  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  canal.  (The  mechanism  of  this  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  IV.)  The 
sphincters  of  the  rectum  are,  as  a  rule,  closed.  Their  contrac- 
tion, and,  when  that  is  removed,  their  elasticity,  is  overcome  by 
the  pressure  of  the  faeces  driven  downwards  by  the  forces 
above  mentioned.  The  levator  ani  prevents  the  protrusion  of 
the  rectum,  and,  by  shortening  it,  facilitates  the  liberation  rf 
the  contained  mass  of  faeces. 

Liberation  of  the  Movements  of  the  Digestive  Apparatus. 

The  propulsive  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  oc- 
casioned only  by  the  stimulus  of  its  contents.  They  appear 
therefore  to  be  induced  in  a  refiex  manner.  The  movements 
of  swallowing,  for  example,  only  occur — but  then  always — when 
a  foreign  body  is  placed  behjnd  the  soft  palate.  They  take 
place,  therefore,  whenever  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum 
palati,  the  epiglottis,  &c.  are  touched.  Hence  the  simple  act 
of  swallowing  can  only  be  voluntarily  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  other  stimuli,  by  bringing  some  saliva  behind  the  soft  palate; 
and  this  explains  why  it  is  only  possible  *  to  swallow  nothing '  a 
few  times  in  succession,  viz.  only  as  long  as  there  is  any  saliva 
in  the  mouth. 

The  nervous  centres  for  the  striated  muscles  concerned  in 
the  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  lie 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  man,  in  the  olivary  bodies 
(Schroder  v.  d.  Kolk).  The  nerves  thence  proceeding  which 
regulate  the  act  of  swallowing  are  :  the  facialis  for  the  lips ;  the 
nerves  of  mastication  (see  above)  for  the  jaws  ;  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  for  the  tongue  ;  and  the  plexus  pharyngeus  (formed  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus-accessorius  and  sympathetic 
nerves)  for  the  pharynx.     The  tensor  palati  and  the  mylo- 
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hjddeos  are  provided  for,  in  addition,  by  the  trigeminal 
nerre.  The  sensory  fibres,  irritation  of  which  induces  swallow- 
ing, lie  ia  the  palatal  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  (Schroder  v. 
d.Eolk).  The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  canal  probably  have  their  central  organs  in  the  ganglia 
of  the  walls,  some  of  which  are  known  to  exist,  while  the 
rat  miigt  be  assumed  (Remak,  Meissner,  Manz,  Billroth, 
AnerbBch,  Krause).  The  presence  of  ganglia  explains  the 
movements  of  excised  portions  of  intestine.  Direct  stimulation 
brmgi  about  local  contraction  which  sometimes,  but  by  no 
means  constantly,  continues  as  peristalsis.  All  parts  of  the  intes- 
tine are,  however,  provided  with  extrinsic  nerves,  derived  espe- 
cialljfrom  the  vagus^plexus  oesophageus,  rami  gastrici)  and  from 
the  sympathetic  (splanchnics,  coeliac,  mesenteric  and  hypogastric 
pieiQiea).  These  are  undoubtedly  in  part  concerned  in  the 
moTements*  All  that  has  as  yet  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
however,  is  (1)  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  is  able  to  produce 
coDtnctions  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  ;  (2)  that  section 
of  the  vagi  prejudices  to  an  important  extent  the  passage  of 
ftodoat  of  the  stomach ;  and  (3)  that  irritation  of  the  splanch- 
nic inhibits  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  small  intestine 
(Pfloger) ;  the  latter  may  therefore  be  included  among  the 
da«  of  *  inhibitory '  nerves  (Chap.  X).  In  the  evacuation  of 
frees  the  nerves  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the 
leFatores  ani  and  other  muscles,  are  also  concerned. 

The  movements  of  swaUowing  can  also  be  induced  by  stimulation  of  the 
laynx ;  as  alao  on  irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (Waller  and 
Jivioat^ 

In  Uie  frog  the  movements  of  the  throat  and  stomach  become  very 
aetive  afiter  section  of  the  vagi,  or  destruction  of  the  cerebro-spinal  organs  ; 
it  han  therefore  been  auppoaed  (Ooltz)  that  the  vagi  exert  an  inhibitory 
iadiieDee  npoo  them. 

The  movementa  of  the  intestine  cease  in  v^arm-blooded  animals  if  the 
temperature  aink  belovr  19°  C. :  they  become  more  active  as  the  tempera- 
ture increasea ;  interrnption  of  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  organ  stops  them 
(Horwatli).  As  in  the  ureter,  the  transmiasion  of  peristalsis  in  the  intestines 
it  eoneidered  to  be  due  to  direct  muscular  conduction  (Engelmann  and  van 
Brakel ).  The  ciicumatance  of  transmission  taking  place  in  one  direction  only 
ia,  however,  oppoeed  to  this. 

The  movementa  of  the  intestine  are  stopped  by  saturating  the  blood  with 
oxygen,  and  increased  during  suffocation.  They  are,  for  this  reason,  probably 
very  aetive  immediately  after  death.    It  would  seem  that  the  stimulus  leading 
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to  the  liberation  of  the  intestinal  moyements,  analogous  to  that  causing  the 
moTements  of  respiratioui  is  dependent  upon  the  yenouB  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  intestinal  vessels  (S.  Mayer  and  Ton  Basch). 

The  splanchnics  are,  at  the  same  time^  the  Taso-motor  nerves  of  the 
intestine;  irritation  of  them,  therefore,  occasions  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  blood  flowing  to  the  viscera.  This  may  possibly  explain  the  in- 
hibition of  peristalsis,  which  it  also  produces.  For  the  rest,  if  the  intestinal 
vessels  are  emptied,  e,g.  by  compressing  the  aorta,  increased  movement 
results,  which  ceases  on  again  injecting  the  vessels  with  some  fluid  (0. 
Nasse).  After  death,  or,  more  exactly,  at  a  time  when  the  vessels  aie 
paralysed,  and  the  capillaries  contain  venous  blood  (Mayer  and  von  Basdi), 
irritation  of  the  splanchnics  and  irritation  of  the  vagi  both  produce  intes- 
tinal movements.  The  effects  of  irritation  of  vagi  are  contested,  or  ascribed 
to  the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  which  drives  the  contents  into  the  intes- 
tine (van  Braam,  Houckgeest). 

The  occurrence  of  anti-peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  althougli 
frequentiy  maintained,  is  not  yet  proved.  Vomiting,  ue,  the  evacoatioD  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  mouth,  consists,  not  in  an  aetiTa 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  but  in  the  compression  of  it  by  the  contractioii 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  (Magendie).  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  vomiting  is  still  possible  after  the  substitution  of  a  bladder 
in  place  of  the  stomach  (Magendie).  It  is,  however,  necessaiy  for  ^e 
success  of  this  experiment  to  remove  the  cardia  and  the  lowest  portioii  of 
the  cssophagus  along  with  the  stomach  (Fantini,  Schifl).  Vomitingy  moirs- 
over,  can  no  longer  take  place  after  poisoning  by  curare,  which  panlyoes 
voluntary  motion,  while  it  leaves  intact  the  nerves  going  to  the  stomaeh 
(Qiannuzzi).  Active  movements  of  the  stomach,  consisting  especiallj  of 
an  active  opening  of  the  cardiac  orifice  (Schiff),  nuiy  be  observed  in  an 
exposed  stomach  during  the  then  unsuccessful  attempts  at  vomiting.  This 
opening  of  the  cardiac  orifice  is  necessary  before  vomiting  can  occur.  The 
central  nervous  organ  for  the  act  ot  vomiting  is  closely  allied  to  the  respi- 
ratory centre.  Emetics  prevent  the  occurrence  of  apncsa  (Chap.  IV.) ;  and 
strong  artificial  respiration  prevents  vomiting.  It  would  seem,  therefors^ 
as  if  emetics  had  the  power  of  strongly  irritating  the  respiratory  centre 
(Qrimm).  This  irritation  also  results,  from  an  action  of  centripetal  nerves^  on 
injection  of  the  emetic  into  the  blood  (Kleimann  and  Simonowitsch). 

Purgatives  act,  according  to  some  (Moreau),  by  increasing  the  secretion 
of  the  fluids  of  the  intestine,  and  according  to  others  (Thiry,  Radziejewski) 
by  quickening  the  peristaltic  movements.  Saline  purgatives,  the  activity  of 
which  depends  upon  their  endosmotic  equivalent  (Buchheim),  and  which 
when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  produce  costiveness  (Aubert),  act 
chiefly  by  causing  the  retention  of  water  in  the  intestine  (Buchheim), 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•AOODS  IXTERCHAKOES  (INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE)  OF  THE   BLOOD. 

Reapi/ratioTu 

Bt  the  term  Respiration  we  designate  those  chemical  processes 
of  the  animal  body  which  are  concerned  in  the  distribution  of 
pxtm  substances,  i.e.,  essentially  those  concerned  in  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  constituents  of  the  body,  and  in  separating  the 
giaeous  product  of  oxidation — carbonic  acid. 

This  process,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  interchange  of 
natter  between  the  animal  body  and  the  outer  world,  is  carried 
00  through  the  agency  of  the  blood.     This  fluid  comes  into 
eootaet,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  medium  in  which  the  animal 
lives  (atmospheric  air  or  water),  abstracting  from  it  oxygen  and 
ginog  up  to  it  carbonic  acid  (external  respiration) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  animal  tissues,  to   which  it  furnishes 
ozjgen  and  from  which  it  abstracts  carbonic  acid  (internal  res- 
piration).    External  respiration,  which  is  briefly  denominated 
RespircUioUj  takes  place  wherever  the  blood  comes  into  suf- 
ficiently close  contact  with  the  respiratory  medium,  but  chiefly 
in  the  organs  specially  devoted  to  the  gaseous  interchanges,  and 
which  are  denominated  The  Organs  of  Respiration. 

Atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  composed  of  about  one-fifth  (0208)  by 
Tolume  of  oxygen,  and  four-fifths  (0*702)  by  volume  ot'  nitrogen,  together 
with  a  very  small  nnd  fluctuating  quantity  (from  0*0003  to  0<X)06  by  volume) 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  similarly  fluctuating  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  tbe 
mazimnm  amount  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature.  This  mixture, 
al  th«  level  of  the  sea,  is  under  a  pressure  of  about  760  millimetres  of  mercury. 

The  water,  which  serves  as  the  respiratory  medium  for  many  organisms, 
costaiDS  in  solution,  besides  some  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  which 
at  a  temperature  of  16^  C.  and  700  millimetres  pressure,  amounts,  at  the 
iBoet,  to  one-twelfth  (0*084)  part  of  its  volume.  Coi'responding  to  this 
■mall  amount  of  oxygen,  animals  living  in  water  require  proportionally  little 
of  that  element. 
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I.   CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

External  Respi/ratian. 

Respiration,  properly  so  called,  which  consists  in  the  in- 
terchange which  takes  place  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and 
those  of  atmospheric  air,  has  its  seat  wherever  the  blood- 
oapillaries  are  in  intimate  contact  with  the  latter  medium. 
This  occurs  especially  at  the  external  surfeu^es  of  the  '  Organs 
of  Respiration,'  which  will  be  discussed  below,  and,  in  addition, 
at  the  skin  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  which  always  contains 
air,  though  in  both  these  cases  the  process  goes  on  with  feeble 
intensity. 

In  some  animals,  however,  e.g,  in  frogs,  cutaneous  respira- 
tion (perspiration)  is  of  such  importance  that,  after  the  lungs 
have  been  removed,  it  suffices  by  itself  to  supply  the  ranall 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  animal  requires. 

Intestinal  respiration,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  supply  of 
gas,  is  insignificant  in  man ;  still  all  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  alimentary  canal  is  consumed  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid, 
so  that  in  the  large  intestine  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the 
principal  gases. 

In  many  animals  (e,ff,  in  an  air-ewallowing  fish,  cobitis  foasilis),  iutestinal 
respiration  appears  to  be  important. 

Cutaneous  respiration  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  great  importance, 
even  in  the  case  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  its  suspension,  brought  about 
by  varnishing  the  shaven  skin,  causes  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  and  death 
(Bernard).  According  to  recent  researches  (Rosenthal  and  Laschkewitsch), 
there  always  occurs  in  such  cases  a  dilatation  of  vessels  over  the  Tarnished 
area,  which,  when  it  extends  to  the  whole  body,  occasions  such  a  loas  of 
heat  as  to  prove  fatal.  This  paralysis  of  vessels,  according  to  others, 
likewise  occurs  in  internal  organs,  the  morbid  processes  in  which  (as  in  the 
kidneys  and  spinal  cord)  play  a  part  in  inducing  the  symptoms  (Feinberg, 
Socoloff). 

Further,  there  are  some  who  attribute  the  injurious  consequences  of 
varnishing  the  skin  to  the  retention  in  the  body  of  a  deleterious  excremen- 
titious  substance  ('  perspirabile  retentum  *)  ;  this  appears  to  consist  of  a 
volatile  nitrogenous  compound.  From  portions  of  the  skin  which  have  been 
left  uncovered  by  the  varnish,  an  elimination  of  a  volatile  alkali  (ammonia?) 
may  be  discovered  by  means  of  htematoxylon  paper.  Subsequently  an 
inflammatory  oedema  occurs  in  the  portions  of  skin  which  have  been  long 
kept  covered  with  varnish,  and  in  the  serum,  crystals  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
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BMOffl  iDd  ammoniam  can  be  found  (Edenbuizen) ;  possibly  tbe  retained 
aai»tirce  is  urea,  which  is  decomposed  and  generates  ammonia  (Lang). 

External  respiration  consists  in  a  passage  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  into  the  blood,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapour 
iod  heat  from  the  blood  into  the  air.  Sespired  air,  there- 
foie,  leaves  the  body  poorer  in  oxygen,  but  hotter  and  richer 
in  carbonic  acid  and  water,  being  almost  saturated  with  the 
▼ipour  of  the  latter.  Corresponding  to  the  changes  in  the  air, 
the  blood  which  leaves  the  lungs,  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  is 
ricba  in  oxygen,  cooler  (?),  and  poorer  in  carbonic  acid  and 
viter,  than  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is,  conse- 
qoentlyjof  a  more  florid  (arterial)  colour.  Only  a  small  portion 
h(Nre?er  of  the  loss  of  heat  and  of  water  which  takes  place  is 
nffered  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  all  parts  of  the  respiratory 
puBsges  give  up  heat  and  aqueous  vapour  to  the  inspired  air. 

Tncea  of  ammonia  are  also  excreted  in  tbe  process  of  respiration  (Tbirj), 
iMt  ipptrently  in  pulmonary  respiration  only  (Scbenk),  so  that  the  am- 
Bnoiacal  compounds  which  are  observed  when  the  skin  has  been  varnished 
*<Ki]d  appear  to  be  abnormal  products. 

lo  ipite  of  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  blood  must  undergo  in  the  lungs, 
tiw  Uood  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  according  to  recent  observations 
(Colin,  Jacobson,  and  Bernhardt),  is  not  cooler,  but  warmer  than  that  of  the 
ligkt ;  possibly  because  a  production  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  owing 
to  its  combining  with  oxygen  (Colin).  This  statement  is  denied  by  others 
(Heideohain  and  Komer).    (Consult  Chap.  Vll.) 

The  cause  of  external  respiration  is,  in  great  part,  if  not 
entirely,  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  the  gases  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  external  atmosphere,  respiration  consisting 
in  the  equalization  of  those  tensions. 

The  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  venous  blood,  Le.  in  blood  which 
is  to  be  subjected  to  the  respiratory  process,  is  smaller  than 
the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  while  the  tension 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  former  is,  on  the  other  hand,  greater 
than  that  in  the  latter.  This  is  true  not  only  of  pure  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  also  of  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the  pul- 
monary alveoli,  and  which  is  much  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer 
in  carbonic  acid.  In  virtue  of  the  very  low  tension  of  the 
oxygen  of  its  blood,  an  animal  placed  in  a  confined  space  can 
consume  almost  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  it  contains, 
whilst  tbe  evolution  of  carbonic  is  very  soon  stopped  by  an 
equalization  of  the  tensions  taking  place  ( Wilh.  Miiller). 
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To  determine  tbe  tensions  of  the  gases  of  any  specimen  of  blood,  it  mutt 
be  agitated  witb  a  limited  volume  of  tbe  gases ;  tbe  tendons  of  tbe  oob- 
ponents  of  tbe  latter  after  agitation  (ascertained  by  determining  tbe  compo- 
sition and  tbe  total  pressure),  are  a  direct  measure  of  tbe  tension  of  ths 
gases  of  tbe  blood  (Ludwig). 

Strictly,  sucb  an  experiment  merely  teacbes  tbe  tension  of  tbe  gases  ii 
tbe  blood  after  agitation.  Hence  tbe  result  is  more  correct,  tbe  smaller  tlit 
difference  in  the  gaseous  tension  of  tbe  blood  before  and  after  agitatioo, 
t.e,  when  tbe  quantity  of  blood  experimented  upon  is  relatively  large,  tbe 
volume  of  tbe  gases  used  small,  and  when  tbe  tension  of  those  gases  repie- 
sents  closely  tbe  previous  gaseous  tension  of  tbe  blood  under  inveetigataoB. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  most  correct  results,  tbe  blood  is  simultaneously  btl 
separately  agitated  witb  two  volumes  of  gas,  of  which  tbe  one  possesses  i 
somewhat  higher,  and  the  other  a  somewhat  lower  tension  than  tbe  gaaei 
of  the  blond  subjected  to  investigation ;  the  true  gas-tension  of  tbe  blood 
is  then  found  by  taking  the  mean  of  tbe  tensions  of  tbe  two  samples  d 
gas  which  have  been  in  contact  with  it  ('  Aerotonometer '  is  tbe  name  gira 
to  an  apparatus  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Pfliiger  and  Strassburg). 

The  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is,  in  consequence  oi 
the  affinity  of  haemoglobin  for  it,  very  low ;  but  it  becomes  higha 
when  the  blood  is  heated  (Worm  Miiller).  In  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  dog  it  amounts  on  an  average  to  22  millimetra 
of  mercury  (i.e.  it  corresponds  to  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  ai 
atmosphere  which  contains  2-9  per  cent,  of  oxygen) ;  in  venoui 
blood  it  amounts  to  29*6™™  (3*9  per  cent.).  The  tension  of  thi 
carbonic  acid  is,  in  arterial  blood,  on  an  average  21"*"  (2"1 
per  cent.),  in  venous  blood  41°™  (5*4  per  cent.)  (Strassburg), 

The  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  external  atmosphen 
amounts  on  an  average  to  158™"  (20*8  per  cent.),  the  tensioi 
of  carbonic  acid  to  0-38""  (0-05  per  cent.). 

The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  contained  in  thi 
pulmonary  alveoli  is  so  high  that  it  may  appear  doubtfii 
whether  it  does  not  exceed  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  aci< 
in  ordinary  venous  blood.  Were  such  the  case,  one  would  hav< 
to  suppose  that  certain  influences  were  in  operation  in  the  lunge 
capable  of  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid,  i,e,  of  increasing  th* 
tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  entering  the  lungi 
Such  influences  have,  indeed,  been  sought  for  partly  in  the  ab 
sorption  of  oxygen,  and  partly  in  the  action  exerted  by  the  lunj 
tissue  itself.  To  determine  this  point,  the  tension  of  the  carboni* 
acid  of  the  bldod  contained  in  the  lung  capillaries  is  directl; 
ascertained  by  shaking  the  blood  with  a  known  quantity  of  th4 
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air  removed  from  the  lungs,  and  analysing  the  air  before  and  after 

the  process  (Becher).    As,  however,  when  the  breath  is  held,  the 

temion  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  is  very  much  altered,  and  as  the 

air  which  is  removed  from  the  lungs  has  not  equally  taken  part 

in  the  equalisation  of  tension,  it  is  a  better  plan  to  remove,  for 

thispoipoee,  by  means  of  a  lung-catheter,  only  the  air  from  a 

iiogle  portion  of  the  lung  of  an  animal  (Pfliiger  and  Wolff  berg). 

fVom  such  experiments  it  results  that  the  tension  of  the 

carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  of  the 

dog  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  heart 

(^dffberg),  so  that  external  respiration  is  to  be  looked  upon 

as  consisting  essentially  of  a  simple  equalisation  of  the  tensions 

between  venous  blood  and  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs.     The 

rapidity  of  gaseous  diffusion  in  the  lungs  is  such  that  even 

vhen  the  respiration  is  free  and  quiet,  the  expired  air  of  the 

dog  possesses  a  carbonic  acid  tension  which  is  nearly  equal  to 

that  of  venous  blood  (on  an  average  2*8  per  cent  CO,  and  16*6 

ptt  cent  of  0,  Wolffberg). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  the  simultaneous  absorption 
<rf  oxygen  in  the  lungs  helps  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid, 
though  to  what  extent  is  imknown.  The  tension  of  the  carbonic 
•od  of  the  blood  is  foimd  to  be  greater  when  the  blood  is 
^ptited  with  a  gas  containing  oxygen  than  with  one  containing 
iu>  oxygen,  or  than  when  the  blood  is  placed  in  an  empty 
'^ver  (Ludwig  and  Holmgren :  Wolffberg). 

Oxygen,  therefore,  increases  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 

rfthe  blood,  by  exerting  a  chemical  action  which  serves  to  expel 

carbonic  acid.     Further,  it  is  found    (Ludwig  and   Schoffer, 

8cxelkow,Preyer)that  arterial  blood  isnotonly  poorer  than  venous 

blood  in  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  pumped  out  of  it,  but  also 

u  carbonic  acid  existing  in  more  stable  salt-like  combinations. 

l^ly,  the  carbonic  acid  tension  of  serum  is  much  lower  than 

tbat  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 

blood,  though  not  by  merely  passing  oxygen  through  it.     From 

these  facts  we  should  conclude  that  the  blood  corpuscles  which 

contain  oxygen  exert  a  chemical  action,  by  which  carbonic  acid, 

especially  that  existing  in  the  senmi,  is  liberated  from  stable 

compounds,  in  a  form  capable  of  being  pimiped  out  of  the  blood. 

According  to  J.  J.  Miiller,  when  blood  is  made  to  flow 

through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  lung  inflated  with  nitrogen,  it 
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^ves  up  more  carbonic  acid  than  when  it  is  placed  in  a  dmp] 
chamber  containing  nitrogen.  These  researches,  which  ascril) 
some  share  to  the  lung-tissue  in  causing  the  expulsion  c 
carbonic  acid,  have  recently  been  disputed  (Pfliiger  and  WoM 
berg). 

The  action  of  the  blood  corpuscles  referred  to  in  the  preTious  pangnpl 
and  which  apparently  can  only  depend  upon  the  formation  of  an  add,  ma 
be  imagined  to  take  place  in  various  manners :  1.  Oxy-heemoglobin,  which  bi 
an  acid  reaction  (Preyer),  might  itself  possess  the  power  of  expelling  GO 
(Preyer) ;  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  amongst  other  facts^  may  he  nflB 
tioned,  that  passing  oxygen  through  blood  furthers  the  crystaUisatioii  o 
haemoglobin,  just  as  does  diminishing  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  b^ 
the  addition  of  acids  (Eiihne). 

2.  Oxjgen  might  bring  about  a  decomposition  of  heemoglobin,  leading  t 
the  formation  of  an  acid  (in  certain  decompositions  of  hasmoglobin,  ToktO 
fatty  acids  are  generated,  Hoppe-Seyler).  When  the  gases  of  the  blood  H 
pumped  out  under  such  circumstances  that  evaporation  goes  on  to  a  gM 
extent,  the  strongly  combined  carbonic  acid  of  blood,  even,  for  instance,  thi 
derived  from  carbonates  added  to  the  fluid,  is  expelled  (Pfliiger) ;  it  ii  ea 
ceivable  that  in  this  case  acids  are  generated  by  the  decomposition  ' 
heemoglobin. 

3.  The  acid  might  originate  in  other  constituents  of  the  Uood-ec 
pusclea.  e*g,  in  lecithin. 

4.  If  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  blood  corpuscles  were  in  a  state 
combination,  say  with  haemoglobin,  it  is  possible  that  oxygen  might  expd 
directly.  Even  in  lung-tissue,  whose  influence  in  aiding  the  elimination 
carbonic  acid  was  suspected,  an  acid  occurs,  to  which  the  power  of  expelli 
CO3  was  formerly  ascribed,  viz.  taurine.  (Cloetta ;  formerly  this  body  1 
described  under  the  name  of  pulmonic  acid  by  Verdeil).  As  certain  albai 
nous  compounds  (globulin)  liberate  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates  m  vm 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  use  of  this  fact  in  the  explanation  of ' 
respiratory  process  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Sertoli) ;  this  explanation  does  x 
however,  agree  with  the  fact  that  oxygen  has  a  more  powerful  action  in 
pelling  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  than  a  vacuum. 

Seeing  that  respiration  proper  consists  in  an  equalisation 
the  tensions  of  the  gases  existing  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  it  follows  that  the  blood  in  the  lui 
is  the  richer  in  oxygen  and  the  poorer  in  carbonic  acid,  \ 
closer  the  air  of  the  alveoli  approaches  in  composition 
atmospheric  air.  And  this  will  depend  upon  the  energy  of  \ 
respiratory  process,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  frequency  a 
depth  of  the  respiratory  movements  which  influence  in  an  i 
portant  manner  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
indirectly  exert  an  influence  upon  the  gaseous   interchanj 
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of  tie  whole  organism.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  air 
inspired  and  expired  during  long  periods  of  time  that  we  can 
ferm  a  correct  estimate  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  body. 

Respiration  of  the  Tiaauea. 

The  qaestion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  respiration  of  the  tissues 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  seat  of  the  oxidation-processes  which 
go  00  in  the  animal  body.  The  ancient  view  (Lavoisier)  that 
cubooic  acid  was  generated  in  the  lung  itself  is  disposed  of 
I7  the  fiu^t  that  the  venous  blood  which  goes  to  that  organ 
ooQtains  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  to  be 

tnoed  back  to  the  capillaries.     And  it  must  be  either  within 

tW  vessels,  or  in  the  tissues  outside  of  them,  that  the  con- 

niDption    of   oxygen  and    the   formation    of    carbonic    acid 

proceed.    The  first  of  these  two  views,  viz.  that  which  places 

tke  seat  of  oxidation  within   the   capillaries,  is   improbable, 

because  oxidation-processes  are  so  closely  linked  to  the  functions 

of  organs  that  they  must  occur  within  them.     The  question 

voold  be  most  easily  solved  if  we  could  compare  the  tension  of 

tbe  gases  contained  in  the  tissues  with  the  tension  of  the  gases 

of  the  blood.   In  general,  such  a  comparison  is  impossible.   The 

teosion  of  carbonic  acid  in  cavities  and  in  fluids  of  the  body 

vhichare  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  healthy  tissues  (as,  6.9.,  in 

intestinal  loops  and  in  the  contents  of  the  gall  and  urinary 

Nrider)  is  decidedly  greater  even  than  in  venous  blood,  pointing 

to  the  fiwt  that  the  tissues  give  up  carbonic  acid  to  the  blood; 

W  to  the  place  where  carbonic  acid  originates,  oxygen  too 

most  wander  (Pfliiger  and  Strassburg). 

Another  method  of  determiniog  indirectly  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the 
tVDet,  would  be  to  investigRte  the  tension  of  the  gaaes  of  the  lymph 
(Udwig  and  Hammaraten).  In  this  fluid  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 
tt  lower  than  in  venous  blood,  though  higher  than  in  arterial  blood.  We 
BQrt  not  firom  this  fact  conclude  that  carbonic  acid  does  not  originate  in  the 
ten,  seeing  that  the*  lymph  experimented  upon  has  had  the  opportunity, 
^  in  the  connectiTe  tissue  and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  of  modifying  the 
toaoo  of  its  gases  by  close  contact  with  arterial  blood. 

One,  though  by  itself  a  very  insufficient,  ground,  for  placing  the  seat 
of  Qxidation-proceflBes  within  the  vessels,  appeared  to  be  the  occurrence  of 
^y  axidiMble  substances  (reducing  substances)  within  the  blood,  especially 
ift  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals  (A.  Schmidt).    The  source  of  the  latter 
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iabetanoesy  which  are  oontUDed  in  the  blood  corpuscles  and  not  in  theplMi 
(AfoDaasieff)y  may  lie  in  the  blood  itself;  lymph  contains  none  of  ths 
substances  (Hammarsten).  The  oxygen  tension  of  many  tissues  appeaa  i 
be  almost  equal  to  nothing,  so  that  they  must  eagerly  absorb  oxygen.  Musd 
for  instance,  contains  no  oxygen  capable  of  being  pumped  out  of  it  (Hi 
mann,  Chap.  VIIL). 

The  energy  of  internal  respiration  naturally  varies  in  tb 
case  of  different  organs,  and  in  each  organ  it  varies  with  thi 
time,  according  to  the  energy  of  the  processes  of  oxidation  whid 
go  on  within  it.  A  comparison  of  the  gases  and  of  the  colour  a 
the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  an  organ  supplies  i 
measure  of  this  energy.  The  blood  of  the  renal  veins  is  almoil 
arterial  in  colour,  whilst  that  of  muscles  is  very  dark.  In  tiM 
latter  it  appears  to  be  more  florid  during  activity,  probab^ 
because  the  greater  gaseous  exchanges  are  more  than  compen 
sated  for  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood  through  them  (Ch^ 
VIIL). 

The  nature  of  the  oxidation-processes  which  go  on  in  the  tissues  strkd 
do  not  belong  to  the  study  of  respiration ;  yet  they  must  be  briefly  sUndl 
to  in  this  place. 

In  muscles,  which  are  the  organs  in  which  they  have  been  durf 
studied,  oxidation  does  not  go  on  directly,  for  the  processes  of  absorplk 
of  oxygen  and  formatioD  of  carbonic  acid  do  not  occur  simultaneously.  (( 
this  subject  further  information  will  be  found  in  Chap.  VIIL).  On  tb 
account  the  theories  which  connect  the  oxidation-processes  of  the  bo 
with  a  process  of  ozonizing  of  the  oxygen,  or  with  a  formation  of  peroxi 
of  hydrogen,  are  improbable. 

Magnitude  of  the  Oaseous  Eocchanges. 

The  magnitude  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  hoc 
leaving  aside  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  movements 
respiration,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  amoimt  of  oxyg 
which  the  organism  requires  (for  this  requirement  see  Part  U 
The  more  the  blood  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  produced 
the  processes  of  oxidation  of  the  body,  the  larger  the  quant 
of  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  up.  Amongst  the  circumstan^ 
which  increase  either  the  individual  or  combined  proces 
of  oxidation,  the  following  are  specially  to  be  emphasize 
muscular  work ;  a  low  temperature  of  the  medium  surroundi 
the  body  (which  increases  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body, 
as  to  maintain  the  normal  temperature.  Chap.  VIL) ;  the  proc 
of  digestion  (which  is  connected  with  the  increase  of  many  sec 
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Haa);  ffreaJt  energy  of  all  the  vital  processes  (as  in  persons  of 
the  male  sex,  of  strong  constitution,  in  the  prime  of  life,  &c.,  and 
ia  ooM-blooded  animals  during  a  rise  in  temperature).  All  these 
cufeamstanoes  increase  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  for  in  all 
oxidation-processes  of  the  body  carbon  is  oxidized.  Those 
procesBes  increase  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  the  most 
which  are  connected  with  the  combustion  of  highly  carbonaceous 
lohBtances,  as,  for  instance,  the  consumption  of  a  diet  rich  in 
arbo-hydrates,  which,  in  part,  appear  to  be  directly  burned. 
The  eonsomption  of  oxygen  need  not  necessarily  proceed 
oaetly  simultaneously  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,^even 
when  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  is  immediately 
ooreted :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  formation  of  carbonic  acid  is 
eoDoeivable  without  oxygen  being  needed  (the  carbonic  acid 
being  one  of  the  products  of  a  process  of  decomposition),  and, 
on  the  other  band,  oxygen  may,  in  some  way,  be  stored  up,  and 
not  be  used  at  once.  (Further  information  in  reference  to  this 
{■ooesB  may  be  obtained  in  Chap.  VIII.) 

FVom  what  has  beeD  stated  it  foUows  that  the  oumbers  given  below, 
*M  expreea  the  arerage  magnitude  of  the  gaseous  exchanges,  possess 
ttaprntiTely  little  value : 

An  idult  man  requires  in  24  hours  about  746  grammes  (520  litres)  of 
^^^Tgen,  and  expires  about  867  grammes  (443  litres)  of  carbonic  add 
(Vinwdt). 

If  all  the  oxygen  were  employed  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  and  all  the 
'V^auc  add  formed  were  expired,  the  volume  of  the  latter  would,  over 
cooaderable  periods  of  time,  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen,  seeing  that 
^Qolecole  of  CO,  and  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (O,)  occupy  the  eame  volume. 
Ai,  kofrever,  other  oxidation-processes  occur  (lending  to  the  formation  of 
H,0,  Ac.),  and  as  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  excreted  in  the 
oioe,  ftc,  it  follows  that  the  carbonic  add  formed  must  occupy  less  space 
tkao  the  oxygen  consumed,  so  that  when  an  animal  breathes  in  a  confined 
a  rarefaction  of  the  air  takes  place.  (The  latter  circumstance  is  ex- 
alao  bj  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  proceeds  until  the 
•apply  b  exhausted,  whilst  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  soon  diminishes 
and  ultimately  ceasea. 

By  the  influence  of  work  the  consumption  of  oxygen  per  hour  may  increase 
ficm  31  gnunmea  (see  above)  to  about  five  times  Uiis  amount  (156  grammes. 
Bin;. 

In  man  the  interchange  of  gases  through  the  skin,  as  compared  with  that 
^tlle  lunga,  ia  almoet  imperceptible.  The  carbonic  acid  excreted  in  24 
kooil  Tariea  between  2*3  and  6*3  grammes,  being  on  an  average  3*87 
gnoraiea ;  ita  amount  increases  with  the  temperature  (Aubert). 

The  dafly  experienoe  that  exhaled  air  ii  wanner  and  moister  than  the  at- 
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mospberei  and  the  simple  experiment  of  breathing  through  a  tube  which  dip 
into  lime-  or  baryta-water,  which  becomes  turbid  in  consequence,  suflBiee  t 
show  qualitalivelj  the  differences  between  inspired  and  expired  air. 

In  quantitative  comparison,  as  the  composition  of  the  air  inspired  i 
known,  it  suffices  to  investigate  the  air  expired,  which  for  this  porpote  i 
collected  in  a  mercurial  gasometer  (Allen  and  Pepys).  The  air  which  i 
breathed  is  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  passing  it  through  caoitii 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  determine  the  total  gas-exchanges  which  go  on  during  \aoi^ 
periods  of  time,  the  expired  air  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through  an  appantn 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  are  absorbed,  so  that  they  nug 
both  be  weighed.  For  this  purpose  appliances  for  aspirating  are  reqoirad, 
e.g.  a  vacuum  (Andral  and  Gavarret),  a  vessel  containing  water,  wUch  » 
allowed  to  run  out  (Scharling),  or  an  air-pump  (Pettenkofer).  If  the  reaeud 
has  to  be  carried  nut  on  a  large  scale  (as  in  Pettenkofer's  apparatus^  iktt 
air-space  of  which  can  conveniently  supply  a  man  for  some  time),  it  suffieai 
to  allow  only  a  measured  fraction  of  the  in-going  and  out-going  air  to  paa 
through  the  absorbing  fluids,  provided  that  the  total  volumes  of  the  gasai 
are  continually  measured  (by  means  of  gas-meters). 

According  to  another  method,  respiration  is  carried  on  in  a  oompletal| 
confined  space,  which  is  in  communication  only  with  an  oxygen  reserrolr  j 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  continually  being  absorbed  by  a  connected  vp^ 
ratus  containing  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  in  consequence  of  the  diminiii 
tion  of  pressure  which  results  from  the  absorption,  oxygen  is  continoal^ 
being  sucked  from  the  reservoir.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  is  determined,  as  well  as  tha 
nitrogen  which  was  originally  present  in  the  chamber ;  the  oxygen  whid 
has  been  used,  is  found  by  ascertaining  the  diminution  which  the  store  ol 
this  gas  originally  present  in  the  chamber  and  the  connected  reserrdr 
has  undergone  (Regnault  and  Reiset).  Similar,  though  simpler,  ^paratoaea 
have  lately  been  constructed  (Ludwig  and  Kowalewski,  Ludwig  and  Sandeit- 
Ezn). 

When  the  gaseous  exchanges  dependent  upon  the  whole  external  re- 
spiration have  to  be  determined,  the  respiratory  space  surrounding  the  whole 
body  must  be  investigated.  If  only  the  respiration  of  the  skin  ia  to  be 
investigated,  the  mouth  and  nose  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  ex- 
terior by  means  of  a  tube :  finally,  if  only  the  pulmonary  respiration  be  the 
object  of  research,  the  respiratory  chamber  is  in  communication  by  an  air- 
tight mask  with  the  mouth  and  nose. 


II.    THE   MECHANISM   OF  RESPIRATION. 

In  the  lowest  organisms,  the  bodies  of  which  are  but  small,  the  mere 
bathing  of  the  body  in  the  medium  to  be  breathed  (water)  is  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  interchange  of  gases  by  diffusion ;  more  highly  developed  animals  <^ 
larger  size  require  a  larger  surface  for  the  proper  interchange  between  the 
juices  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand  and  the  medium  on  the  other.    In  animalf 
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io  wUeh  the  blood-Ttscular  system  is  either  in  a  rudimentary  state  or  alto- 
gether winting,  the  medium  must  he  introduced  into  and  distributed  over 
•D  pirti  of  the  bodj  io  order  to  be  everywhere  brought  into  contact  with 
tbejueei;  bat  where  the  blood-vascular  system  is  fully  developed,  the  mass 
of  thi  Uood  can  be  passed  into  an  organ  of  lai|^  surface,  where  it  can  meet 
tkeBedinm  to  be  breathed,  and  wh^re,  thus,  on  large  surfaces  the  blood  can 
liter  with  it  into  the  process  of  diffusion. 

The  tnasgement  in  the  first  class  consists  of  a  system  of  branched  tubes, 
MOitbetNiter-vajeiiW  tydetn  of  echinodermata  and  scolecida,  and  the  tro' 
flWyfwi  of  arthropoda:  while  in  the  latter  class  we  have  an  evernon 
of  the  body  maihce  if  water  is  breathed,  as  in  the  gUU  of  mollusca,  fishes, 
aid  the  Urwrn  of  batrachia;  or  an  invdutian  if  air  is  breathed,  as  in  the  lungs 
tf  iDpbibia,  birds,  mammals,  and  man.  As  a  separate  respiratory  medium 
tv  the  fistna  of  mammals  and  of  man,  we  have  the  oxygenated  maternal 
Uood,  which  meets  the  blood  of  the  foetus  in  the  placenta  (foetalis  and 
■taisa),  where  throo^^  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  the  gaseous  exchange 
tikiipiMe(ChapuXIL). 

The  human  respiratory  organs,^  the  lungs,  represent  two 
distiebagB,  containing  a  branched  system  of  tubes  with  terminal 
vendee  (alveoli),  and  the  surface  in  each  alveolus  being  further 
extended  by  the  presence  of  prominent  ridges  in  its  walls.  The 
w\\j  of  each  lung  communicates  by  means  of  the  trachea, 
Ivynz,  pharynx,  and  the  nasal  or  oral  cavity,  with  the  external 
air. 

The  lungs  left  to  themselves  contain  no  air  :  they  are  atcUeC" 
fe,  like  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  before  it  has  '  breathed,'  i.e. 
the  waUs  of  its  tubes  and  of  its  alveoli  lie  in  apposition  by 
virtue  of  their  elasticity.  In  the  human  body,  however,  the 
lungs  are  so  fitted  into  an  imyielding  reservoir  (the  thorax) 
tbt  no  air  can  pass  between  their  external  surface  and  the 
ioternal  sur£Etce  of  this  reservoir  (more  accurately,  between 
^  pleural  surfiEtce  of  the  lungs  and  the  lining  of  the  thorax). 
The  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air  entering  the  lungs  must 
^^eoesearily  therefore  expand  them  against  their  own  elasticity 
to  more  than  their  normal  volume :  they  closely  apply  them- 
selves to  the  thoracic  walls,  and  are  therefore  during  life  always 
found  filled  with  air.  Should,  however,  through  any  opening, 
^  pass  into  the  space  between  the  lungs  and  the  thoracic  walls, 
then  the  lungs  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  collapse  to  their 
^ural  (atalectic)  volume  (Pneumothorax). 

'  The  entaDsoua  and  iDtettinal  respiration  (p.  160),  not  possessing  a  separate 
**(^ia^  are  not  ooosiderfd  here ;  their  importance  in  man  in  but  small. 
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Not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  heart  and  veSHls  also,  contribute  towwdi 
filling  up  of  the  thuracic  UTitr.  The  preasureof  theaii  acta  apon  tlwii 
surface  of  all  these  organs;  it  act*  directlj  (through  the  tnchaajaii 
lungs:  it  sets  indirectly  on  the  heart,  for  th«  whole  body,  and  tfaaretoe  bO 
vesaela  sitaated  outside  the  thorax,  and  communicating  vith  the  interic 
the  heart,  are  under  atmospheric  preseore.  The  same  preseure  then  tendii 
enlarge  all  the  hollow  orgnna  within  the  thorax,  these  organs  wiU  erpni 
Gordingtotheirdegreeofezpansibilitj,  and  hence  the  most  expandble  tag 
the  longa,  will  contribute  moat  towards  the  filling  up  of  the  thorax  (I 
will  be  dilated  the  most  bejnnd  their  original  TOlnme),  the  thick-m 
ventricles  the  least,  while  the  thin-walled  auricles  and  the  Tenona  tn 
(p.  6)  will  be  perceptiblj  dilated.  The  atmoapheric  pressure  acting  eqi 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  thoracic  walls,  their  more  yielding  p 
will  likewise  contribute  towards  the  filling  up,  or  rather  the  dimini 
of  the  thorax :  hence  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal  space*  will  aid 
towards  the  thorax. 

The  following  model  illustrates  these  reladona.  A  bottle  prorided  wll 
stopcock,  o,  contains  two  elastdo  bags,  represented  in  fig.  1  in  their  oati 

F».  1.  Fro.  3. 


configuration ;  the  one,  hourglass-shaped,  with  a  thin- walled  and  thick-wal 
diTiuon,  V  and  x,  is  filled  with  a  fluid  and  communicates  with  an  o 
vessel  containing  water ;  this  double  bag  represents  the  heart  (t  —  auri 
K  =>  ventricle),  the  other  bag,  I,  filled  with  air  and  communicating  throt 
t  (—  trachea)  with  the  atmosphere,  represents  the  lung.  The  membrai 
represents  the  soft  parts  of  an  intercostal  space.  Fig.  3  shows  the  appaci 
after  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  through  o,  from  the  buttle.    Both  bags, 
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tkeioMr  wills  of  wliidi  the  atmospheric  pressure  acts  (indirectlj  on  t  tl), 
M  MB  expanded,  filling  np  completely  the  interior  of  the  bottle ;  /  is  most 
opndedy  T  much  less,  and  k  the  least ;  i  is  also  seen  to  be  somewhat  vaulted 
&  If  DOW  thxoogh  0  air  is  again  allowed  to  enter,  we  get  again  the  same 
coiihioii  of  tldngs  as  in  fig.  1^   which  corresponds  to  the  condition  of 


EiA  of  the  two  bags  in  fig.  2  tends  to  contract  at  the  expense  of  the 
ofter,  %JL  to  extend  the  other.  The  figure  represents  the  state  of  equilibrium. 
Han  m  the  nsoal  representation  of  the  relations  in  the  thorax,  lungs  ex- 
pnded  shore  their  normal  volume  are  made  to  exercise  a  pull  ('  negative 
pnmie  *)  on  the  heart  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  thoracic  walls  (represented 
by  mows  in  fig.  2),  but  we  have  also  to  consider  that  the  heart,  &c.  acts 
ia  thi  aine  waj  on  the  lungs. 

We  sre  able  to  measure  manometricallv  the  elastic  force  with  which  the 
fang;  when  expanded  to  the  size  it  has  in  the  passive  thorax,  tends  to  con- 
tiKt  (or  in  other  words,  its  negative  pressure  when  the  thorax  is  at  rest),  by 
finngsmsnometer  air-tight  into  the  divided  trachea  of  a  dead  body  and 
tknopemng  the  thorax;  this  elastic  force  is  about  6  mm.  of  mercury 
dVnders).  The  elastic  force  of  the  expanded  lung  may  be  further  assisted 
^  tbe  non-fltriped  muscles  surrounding  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  by  their  con- 
tnctioD  the  bronchial  tubes  would  be  narrowed,  and  therefore  tJie  negative 
Fnnre  in  the  thorax  increased,  whereby  a  greater  expansion  of  the  other 
ocfiDi  would  be  effected.  We  know,  however,  nothing  definite  either  about 
^tbe  snd  mode  of  this  contraction  or  about  the  innervation  of  the  muscles, 
liiitition  of  the  pneumogastric  diminishes  slightly  the  volume  of  the  lung, 
v^ths  latter  is  cut  out  and  ligatured  (SchifiF). 

The  Respiratory  Movements. 

The  air  contained  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  enters  into 
Illations  with  tbe  gases  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capil- 
1^  surrounding  the  alveoli.  These  relations,  as  already 
(Uted,  consist,  on  the  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  alveoli,  in 
^loss  of  oxygen  and  a  gain  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  this  air  is 
**n  rendered  unfit  for  any  further  gaseous  exchanges.  Owing 
^the  diffusion  of  gases,  however,  an  exchange  between  the  gases 
contained  in  the  alveoli  and  the  separate  layers  of  the  super- 
ii&posed  air  is  possible,  and  this  exchange  will  eventually  reach 
^ke  external  air ;  but  as  it  will  only  take  place  in  layer  after 
'•ycr,  it  will  be  too  slow  to  eflfect  a  thorough  removal  of  the 
P^  of  the  blood :  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  that  the  air 

■ 

^  the  alveoli  be  repeatedly  and  mechanically  renewed,  and 
ttis  is  effected  by  a  regularly  alternating  expansion  and  con- 
^nctioQ  of  the  thorax  (inspiration  and  expiration),  which  the 
loQgB  of  neceaaity  must  follow. 
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The  expansion  of  the  thorax,  /Tiq^iroiicm,  is  always  p 
duced  by  muscular  action.  The  regularly  acting  ixus^ 
tory  muscles  are :  the  Diaphragm,  the  Scal>eni  and  Intereoi 
muscles,  particularly  the  eoctemal  intercostals.  In  deep  or  | 
accoimt  of  obstacles)  laboured  inspiration,  other  acoessoiy 
spiratory  muscles  are  called  into  play,  namely,  the  iSSarr 
poatici  and  the  Levatorea  costarum ;  and,  when  there  is  gt 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  Sterno-deidO'mastoidei^  1 
Pectorales  and  the  Serrati  antid,  &c. 

The  expansion  of  the  thorax  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  d 
phragm,  the  muscular  portion  of  which,  in  contracting,  beooB 
less  convex,  while  its  borders  recede  from  the  thoracic  wallsi 
which  they  are  apposed  when  at  rest.  Nearly  all  the  other  mmn 
act  on  the  ribs  :  they  generally  run  forward  and  downward*  ai 
their  upper  ends,  which  are  attached  to  the  vertebral  column 
(Pectorales,  Serrati  antici)  to  fixed  points  of  the  upper  exfc 
mities,  forming  the  fiilcrum,  they  draw  the  ribs  outwards  a 
upwards,  whereby  the  thorax  is  expanded. 

Each  rib,  having  one  of  its  two  joints  attached  to  the  body  of  a  vntal 
and  the  other  to  the  transverse  process,  is  movable  round  an  indined  n 
each  upward  rotation  round  this  axis  will  make  the  inclined  plane  fi 
ing  through  the  curvature  of  the  rib  more  horizontal,  and  will  thsnft 
widen  the  diameter  of  the  thorax.    The  rotation  of  the  ribs  round  this  c 

Fio.  3. 


is,  however,  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the  costal  cartilages  (thongb  tb 
are  elastic  and  somewhat  yielding)  which  fasten  the  ribs  to  the  steroo 
The  action  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  ribs  is  therefore  easily  oo^* 
stood.  How  far  the  intercostals  also  are  elevators  of  the  ribs  will  be  evi^^ 
from  the  following  consideration  (Hamburger). 
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Li  tbe  aeoompiDying  figure  bb'  and  rr'  represent  the  posterior  portions 
fpmiBf  forward  and  downward)  of  two  consecutive  ribs  during  rest ;  bb^^ 
■d  fK'  the  same  daring  inspiration ;  ab  represents  a  fibre  of  an  intercostalis 
Btmai^  etf  a  fibfe  of  an  intercostalis  extemus.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
tkt the  distance  ch  is  less  in  tbe  elcTated  position  (afh'),  while  ed  is  less  in 
tbe  lowered  poatifln.' 

From  this  it  follows  inTersely  that  the  shortening  of  ab  will  eleYate^  the 
ikiteaing  of  cd  will  lower,  both  ribs.  Now,  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is 
enetljthe  reTerse  in  the  anUrior  portion  of  the  ribs  (between  the  angle  of 
tlM  ribi  and  the  sternum),  the  intemi  will  here  act  as  inspiratory,  the 
ntoiii  as  expiratoiy  muscles ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  eztemi  attached 
tDtbe  booy  parts  of  the  ribs  and  those  intemi  attached  to  the  cartilaginous 
potiooi  wfll  act  as  inspiratory  muscles ;  and  as  this  corresponds  nearly  accu- 
litely  to  the  chief  seats  of  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres,  we  may 
tMbre  ocmsider  the  intercostals  as  inspiratory  muscles.  Experimentally, 
l^ovvrer,  the  action  of  the  intercostals  has  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
uwd. 

Wlile  the  deyators  of  the  ribs  increase  the  transTorse  diameter  of  the 
t^ono,  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  causes  an  increase  of  the  longitu- 
M  diameter.  According  as  the  movements  of  the  ribs  or  of  the  diaphragm 
FipQoderate,  do  we  distinguish  between  costal  respiration  and  abdominal  re- 
fMoa  (the  latter  name  being  derived  from  the  fiict  that  with  the  descent 
tf  the  irch  of  the  diaphragm,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  pushed  down- 
^^  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  walls). 
^o>til  respiration  is  chiefiy  observed  in  the  female,  abdominal  respi- 
ntioB  in  the  male,  sex. 

The  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  Expircdion^ 

^  brought  about  by  the  weight  and  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic 

^,  by  virtue  of  which  they  return  to  their  position  of  equili- 

wium  after  the  inspiratory  forces  which  have  forced  them  from 

^is  position  have  ceased  to  act.     The  weight  of  the  ribs  draws 

^tn  down,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  draws  the  diaphragm  up- 

*^nls,  and  the  thoracic  walls  inwards;  the  elasticity  of  the 

^^1  cartilages,  which  have  undergone  torsion,  brings  the  ribs 

^k  again  to  their  normal  position.     In  forced  and  obstructed 

^ration,  muscular  force  will  also  enter  into  play,  the  direc- 

^<^ii  of  the  expiratory   muscles  being  forwards  and  upwards. 

^^  principal  expirat^ory  muscles  are  :  the  abdominal  muscles, 

^ne  quadrati  lumborum,  the  serrati  postici  inferiores,  and  the 


the  angle  rab  »  x,  we  have  : 
ut^  »  wr*  -^  {ra  ^  hA)*  +   2xr  (ra  —  hA)  cos  x 
€d^  »  V*  -^  (md  —  rcf  —  2Br  (arf  —  r<?)  coe  x ; 

t  •  «A  will  be  the  greater  the  smaUer  x  is,  while  cd  will  be  the  greater  the  larger  x 
**  ^Uw  eoeine  increasing  with  the  decreasing  angle). 
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intercostales  intemi.  The  abdominal  muscles  compress  by  their 
contraction  the  contents  of  the  abdomen — they  therefore  pasb 
the  diaphragm  up  and  draw  the  ribs  down  ;  the  quadrati  lum- 
borum  and  the  serrati  postici  inferiores  do  the  same,  as  do  also 
the  intercostals,  as  far  as  they  run  along  the  bony  parts  of 
the  ribs.  How  the  lowering  of  the  ribs  contracts  the  thonz 
will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  before. 

The  different  apparatus  which  conduct  the  air  to  the  lungs  also  take  pari 
in  the  respiratory  movements :  the  rima  ghttidU  dilates  in  inspiration,  ai^  ia 
forced  inspiration  the  nostrils  are  dilated  by  the  levatores  al»  nasi,  thos  fiuali- 
tating  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

The  lungs,  as  already  stated,  must  of  necessity  follow  eveiy 
movement  of  the  thoracic  walls,  and  every  inspiration  will  there- 
fore cause  an  increase  of  capacity  of  the  limgR,  both  in  the 
transverse  and  vertical  diameters.  The  parts  of  the  lung  close 
to  the  chest- wall  vdll  also  participate  in  this  movement,  for  the 
borders  of  the  diaphragm  recede  vdth  each  contraction  from  the 
chest-wall.  Every  inspiration  is  naturally  associated  with  a 
descent  of  the  limg  in  the  chest ;  and  this  of  itself  would  causoi 
even  without  any  increase  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
thorax,  an  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lungs; 
for  the  thorax  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  by  the  descent  every 
section  of  lung  would  be  received  into  a  deeper  and  therefore 
wider  section  of  the  thorax.  The  descent  of  the  lung  causei 
in  its  turn  a  lowering  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  is  visible 
from  without. 

The  expansion  of  the  lungs  with  inspiration,  which  affects  all 
their  cavities,  but  particularly  the  more  easily  yielding  alveoli^ 
causes  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  air  they  contain.  Thu 
increase  in  calm  breathing  amoimts  to  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume ;  deep  inspiration  causes,  however,  a  much  greatei 
change.  We  have  a  measure  for  the  limit  of  this  possibli 
change  of  air  in  the  *  vital  capacity '  of  the  lungs,  by  which  wi 
mean  the  difference  between  the  volumes  of  air  in  the  lungi 
when  these  are  expanded  and  contracted  to  the  fullest  possibh 
extent,  or  in  other  words  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  expellee 
after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration  by  the  deepest  possibli 
expiration  (Hutchinson).  This  quantity  is  in  nearly  constant 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  individual ;  it  varies,  however,  will 
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tie  ooeupation  and  the  sex  (being  larger  in  men,  Arnold). 
IngiowQ-ap  persons  its  medium  value  is  3770  Cc. 

To  meMaro  the  vital  capacity  we  use  the  '  spirometer '  (Hutchinson), 
vUeh  consists  in  a  gasometer,  the  receiver  of  which  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
bf  wvights ;  into  this  gasometer  we  expire  (through  an  india-rubber  tube 
eouMcted  with  it)  after  a  deep  inspiration ;  the  volumes  of  air  are  measured 
bftlie  proportional  heights  to  which  the  cylindrical  receiver  is  raised.  Gas- 
B0ten  mty  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Other  measurements  to  be  considered  are :  a.  The  quantity  of  air  con- 

timed  in  the  lung  after  the  strongest  possible  expiration  Q  residual  air/ 

Httekinson).  This  quantity  may  be  determined  by  breathing  hydrogen  from 

leiond  receiver  till  there  is  no  longer  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of 

tkegiSf  tt  which  point  the  hydrogen  will  be  uniformly  mixed  with  the  air  in 

thelimgs:  by  now  expiring  to  the  deepest  possible  extent,  the  amount  of  gas 

iffll  eootained  in  the  lungs  may  be  calculated  from  the  composition  of  the 

opnd  gas  mixture  and  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  is  missing  (  H.  Davy, 

OnSbnt).    6.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  at  ordinary  ex- 

pintioQ  (which  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  above).    The  difference 

MwMn  these  two  quantities,  or  the  quantity  of  air  which  after  an  ordinary 

opintioD  can  still  be  expired,  is  called  the  *  reserve  air,'  or  '  supplementary 

nt:'  in  like  manner  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  air  at  die  ordinary 

nd  It  the  deepest  possible  inspiration  is  called  the  '  complementary  air,' 

vkOe  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  air  at  ordinary  in-  and  ex- 

pbitionis  called  the  *  respiratory  air.'    If  we  call  the  residual  air  a,  the  sup- 

fienentsiy  air  6,  the  respiratory  air  c,  and  the  complementary  air  d,  then 

i-f^-ftf-i-ifia  the  vital  capacity. 

As  regarda  the  chemical  renewal  of  the  gases  in  the  lungs,  it  has  been 
had  (by  inhaling  hydrogen,  Gr^hant)  that  if  a  quantity,  c,  of  a  gas  be  in- 
ktled  between  any  two  expirations,  a  certain  quantity,  n.  c,  of  this  gas  remains 
10  thelnngsand  ia  equally  diffused  (if  c  «  600  cc,  a.  c  »  330).   At  ordinary 

iupirationy  therefore,  — -^ —  represents  the  volume  of  new  air  (in  the 

^emieal  sense)  which  the  unit-volume  of  the  lungH^ivity  receives  at  each 
inspirmtion ;  this  quantity  (which,  for  instance,  if  c  •  600  and  a  -i-  b  +  c  » 

2930,  is  ,^!^  -  0*113)  is  called  the  'coefficient  of  ventilation.'    It  has 
'       2930  ^ 

ftDther  been  found  (by  a  single  inspiration  of  hydrogen,  followed  by  ordinary 

ite|nimtian  in  air)  that  when  the  quantity  of  gas  inspired  is  600  cc,  it  is  only 

after  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  respiration  that  it  has  all  left  the  lung  (Gr^ 

haot). 

To  determine  the  movements  of  the  thorax  the  '  thoracometer '  is  used 
(Sibaon),  which  measures  the  alterations  in  the  horizontal  median  diameter 
of  the  dieet  The  anterior  chest- wall  pushes  a  small  rod  before  it  which  by 
Bnnm  of  a  spring  moves  an  index :  the  axis  of  the  index  is  fastened  by  a  sup- 
port to  a  botfd  on  which  the  body  rests  in  a  horizontal  position.  Similar 
afmratoa  (Ranaome)  measure  at  the  same  time  the  excursions  in  several 
diameten ;  tliej  can  also  be  so  modiBed  as  to  give  graphic  representations 
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(Riegel).  The  *  pneumograph '  or  '  atmograph '  (Marey)  is  a  belt,  of 
an  elastic  hollow  cylinder,  the  lumen  of  which  la  extended  by  every  inapizadoiii 
forma  part  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  graphically  xegiateied. 
The  Yariation  in  the  diameter  can  be  registered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Tariation  in  the  circumference^  by  pressure  transmitted  through  a  colonm  of  ait 
(Fick).  In  animals  the  moyements  of  the  diaphragm  can  be  measured  by 
means  of  a  needle  inserted  into  it,  or  by  means  of  a  lever  pushed  againil 
the  diaphragm  from  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  registers  its  moyements 
graphicJally  in  curres  on  a  paper  passed  before  it  ('  phrenogn^h,'  Rosen- 
thal). 

As  the  thorax  expands  with  every  inspiration,  the  hollow  oigana  situated 
within  it  will  also  become  expanded  above  the  natural  volume  which  they 
possess  when  at  rest  Hence,  amongst  other  results, '  the  negative  preason' 
under  which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  exist  will  increase,  thus  caiuoig  the 
aspiration  exerted  by  them  to  increase  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  pressure  may  be  entirely  removed,  ot 
even  converted  into  a  positive  pressure  by  expiration,  though  ordinarily  tba 
latter  merely  restores  the  conditions  existing  before  inspiration.  This  will 
occur  when  during  active  expiratory  effort  the  air  is  prevented  from 
escaping  from  the  thorax  by  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  effects  of  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax  on  the  circulation  in  the  Innga 
are  according  to  some  accelerating  (Haller,  Quincke,  Pfeiffer),  according  to 
others  retarding  (Poiseuille,  J.  J.  MiiUer).  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  tba 
respiratory  passages  (which  during  rest  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  preesun) 
also  undergoes  slight  variations,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  entranea 
(nostrils,  rima  glottidis),  being  about — 1  mm.  at  inspiration,  and  2-3  muL  at 
expiration.  These  variations  can  be  determined,  in  animals  by  a  manometer 
connected  laterally  with  the  tr<ichea,  and  in  man  by  a  manometer  which  it 
attached  to  one  nostril,  the  individual  expiring  through  the  other  noetrilf 
while  he  keeps  his  mouth  closed. 

The  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  larynx  and  the  system  of  tubes  through 
which  the  current  of  air  passes  during  each  inspiration  gives  rise  to  murmnn 
audible  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest- wall.  In  the  unyielding  paiti 
(larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi)  this  murmur  has  a  more  whiflbig, 
breezy  character  («  A  or  cA,  *  bronchial  murmur^);  in  the  amallett 
bronchi,  where  the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  narrow  channels,  it  is 
more  of  a  sipping,  hissing,  or  whizzing  nature  (  »  v  or/,  '  vesic%Uar  mmr^ 
mur^).  In  the  superficial  respiration  (of  grown-up  men)  die  character  of  the 
murmur  becomes  indeterminate;  in  like  manner  regular  expiration 
produces  an  indistinct  weak  murmur. 


Rhythm  and  Liberation  of  the  Respiratory  Movemeats. 

The  movementB  of  inspiration  and  expiration  can  he  pro- 
duced at  will.  Ordinarily,  however,  they  are  involuntary,  and 
have  a  certain  rhythm  and  a  certain  intensity  or  depth. 
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We  are  able  at  will  to  vaiy  both,  in  any  manner  we  like ; 
but  total  oeflsation  is  only  possible  for  a  veiy  brief  period  of 
tune.  The  medium  frequence  of  respiration  in  an  adult  is  18 
permmute. 

Theiwpumtarj  moTements  are  increased  in  frequency  in  the  very  young 
ad  tlw  Tvj  ddi  in  the  female,  at  liif(h  temperatures,  during  muscular  effort, 
diniy  digestion,  with  emotions,  and  after  a  temporary  suppression  of  re^pira- 
tin,  these  agencieB  being  the  same  as  cause  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse. 
1>  gCDeial  we  hare  in  every  condition  one  respiration  to  four  heart's  contrac- 
tioBft  The  influence  of  the  passions  affects  not  only  the  frequency  but  also 
tk  depth  and  the  form  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  latter  producing 
thenbj  sometimes  characteristic  sounds  or  murmurs  in  the  tubes  which  con- 
diet  the  air  to  the  longs.  To  this  category  of  characteristic  sounds  belong : 
vMayi  when  the  inspirations  succeed  eadi  other  quickly :  sighing^  when  a 
deep  inspiration  is  foUowed  by  a  forced  expiration  \  t/atming,  when  there  is 
ibv  iod  prolonged  inspiration  while  the  mouth  is  kept  spasmodically 
cfcoed;  kmghmg,  where  there  is  a  jerking,  interrupted  expiration ;  &c. 

The  impulse  to  the  involuntary  rhythmical  respiratory  move- 

nats  proceeds  from   a  circumscribed  spot  of  the  medulla 

oUongata,  which  is  situated  at   the   place   of  origin   of  the 

poeamogastric  and  spinal  accessoiy  nerves  (Chap.  XI.) :  the  de- 

ttroetion  of  this  spot  suppresses  at  once  all  respiration,  and  is 

therefore  &tal  (*  Nosud  vitalj  Flourens).     From  this  spot  the 

diaphragm  is  acted  upon  through  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  the 

<^  inspiratory  muscles  through  the  external  thoracic  nerves ; 

apiration   also,  as   far  as  muscular  forces  are  concerned    in 

it,  is  under  its  influence.     The  rhythm  of  the  excitations  of  the 

^•^ttratory  centre  is  influenced  by  certain  fibres  which  run  in  the 

coorse  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  which  are  in  a  constant  state 

^rf  irritation.     There  are  two  kinds  of  these  fibres :  the  one  kind 

^  accelerating ;  the  other,  which  the  pneumogastric  receives 

^  the  Bamus  laryngeus  superior  (Bosenthal),  or  according 

to  other  authors  (Pfliiger   and  Burkart,  Hering  and  Breuer) 

^m  other  nerves,  particularly  the  Bamus  laryngeus  inferior, 

^  retarding  or  inhibitory.     Ordinarily  the  excitation  of  the 

former  (the  accelerating)  fibres  predominates  ;  for  after  division 

of  one  or  both   vagi   (in   the  neck)  the   respiratory   rhythm 

becomes  slower  (Traube):  on  artificial  irritation  also  of  the 

^tral  end  of  the  divided  vagi,  the  excitation  of  accelerating 

fibres  usually  overbalances  the  other  (the  inhibitory),  respiration 

i^  consequence  becoming  quicker  :  if  the  irritation  is  stronger 
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still,  it  becomes  tetanic,  Le.^  tlie  diaphragm  remains  in 
state  of  contraction — inspiration  (Traube).  At  times,  howei 
we  have  the  opposite  effect  on  strong  irritation,  fiamely,  f 
arrest  of  the  diaphragm  in  a  state  of  relaxation— ^zpiratio 
this  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  fatigue  of  the  nerves— t 
result  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhibitoiy  fibres  do  not 
quickly  become  exhausted  (Burkart).  On  excitation  of  t 
regulator-fibres  the  respiratory  movements  become  deeper 
more  superficial  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  become  slower 
quicker,  so  that  the  activity  of  the  medulla  oblongata  remai 
nearly  the  same,  though  it  is  differently  distributed;  after  secti* 
of  the  vagi,  at  least,  the  inspired  quantities  of  gas  are  on  t 
whole  not  less  (Bosenthal),  and  the  gaseous  exchange,  at  i 
events  at  the  commencement,  is  not  altered  (Voit  and  Baube; 
The  inspiratoiy  muscles  not  in  action  before  irritation  of  t 
accelerating  fibres,  are  not  affected  by  the  irritation,  whi 
suspends  also  the  action  of  those  expiratory  muscles  whi 
happened  to  be  in  action  before.  On  the  other  hand,  with  f 
increasing  irritation  of  the  inhibitory  fibres,  the  expiratc 
muscles  will  at  last  come  into  play  (Rosenthal),  after  the  i 
spiratory  movements  have  ceased. 

The  accelerating  and  inhibitory  fibres  belong  to  the  class  of  regokl 
nerves  (for  details  see  Chap.  XI.)*    Different  views  have  already  been 
pressed  about  the  mode  in  which  this  regulation  ia  set  in  motion  peiipl 
ally  during  life  (Rosenthal,  Sklarek,  Hering  and  Breuer).     The  stats 
distension  of  the  lungs  seems  to  act  mechanically  as  an  excitant  of  til 
fibres   (Rosenthal),  expansion,  on  the  one  hand,  exciting  the  inhibil 
fibres,  which  act  as  expiratory  fibres;  and  contraction,  on  the  other,  ex 
ing  tho  accelerating,  which  act  as  inspiratory,  fibres ;  in  this  way  there  wo 
be  a  sort  of  self-regulating  mechanism  presidiflg  over  the  movementa  of 
piration  (Hering  and  Breuer) :  the  presence  of   regulator-fibres  ia 
laryngeal  nerves  also  shows  that  the  larynx  takes  part  in  this  reguUv 
(Sklarek). 

Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  causes  for  some  t 
an  arrest  of  respiration  during  expiration ;  this  effect  is  brought  tl 
not  by  the  olfactory  nerve,  but  by  the  trigeminus  (Hering  and  E^iatschm 
A  similar  arrest  in  expiration  follows  the  irritation  of  many  cutanc 
nerves,  as,  for  example,  the  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  ches 
plunging  into  water  (Schifl^,  Falk). 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  respiratory  movements,  of  wh 
more  vnll  be  said  further  on,  may  either  act  directly  on  1 
medulla  oblongata  (Rosenthal)  or  on  the  terminations  of  I 
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cntripetal  nerves  going  to  the  medulla  oblongata  (Bach,  v. 
Wittich),  in  which  latter  case  respiration  would  be  a  Reflets  act 
Tbe  decMve  experiment,  namely,  to  determine  whether  all 
Rq)iratoi]r  movements  cease  after  the  separation  of  the  medulla 
oUoDgata  from  all  its  centripetal  fibres,  has  been  repeated  by 
both  rides  with  differei^t  results.  It  is,  therefore,  not  possible 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  as  the  other  experiments 
carried  out  to  support  these  two  views  do  not  agree  among 
themselves. 

Tlie  exciting  cause  itself  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
imomit  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  The  follow- 
iBg  facts  prove  that  this  condition  of  the  blood  causes  the 
wpiratory  movements : — I.  The  respiratory  movements  can  be 
totally  arrested  (^ApruBa^)  if,  either  by  a  forced  artificial 
nipiration  (by  blowing  air  into  the  lung)  or  by  voluntary 
forced  breathing,  the  blood  becomes  saturated  with  oxygen  and 
poor  in  carbonic  acid.  2.  Respiration  becomes  stronger,  and 
the  more  accessory  muscles  take  part  in  it  (*  Dyspnoea  : '  see 
Appendix),  the  poorer  in  oxygen  and  the  richer  in  carbonic 
icidthe  blood  is :  as  e,g.  on  the  entrance  of  air  or  fluid  into  the 
pleoral  cavities,  causing  a  collapse  of  the  lungs,  or  when 
b?  inflammation,  &c.  the  lungs  are  made  unfit  for  respiration. 
^  first  respiratory  movement  in  the  foetus  is  in  like  manner 
cuMed  by  interruption  of  the  respiration  carried  on  through 
the  placenta,  which  causes  a  sudden  deficiency  of  the  oxygen  in 
^  blood,  while  the  carbonic  acid  accumulates  (Schwartz). 
1  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  this  alteration  in  the  com- 
poritioD  of  the  blood  takes  place  only  locally  in  the  vessels  of 
^medulla  oblongata;^  this  happens,  e.^.,  on  stagnation  of  tbe 
l^lood  in  these  vessels,  as  after  ligature  of  all  arteries  going  to 
^  brain  (Kuasmaul  and  Tenner, Bosenthal)  or  on  preventing  the 
'stum  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  (Hermann  and  Escher), 
^reby  the  blood  becomes  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in 
carbonic  acid. 

A  very  great  deficiency  of  oxygen  destroys  the  excitability 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  no  irritation  whatever,  not  even 

*  Thii,  bowerer,  ii  no  criterion  for  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
^  tciplimtoiry  moTemente  are  a  reflex  act  or  not ;  for  the  advocates  of  the  first 
^^  viU  eiplain  these  results  by  holding  the  blood  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
*^  ui  iBfloeoce  in  the  production  of  the  reflex  action. 
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a  large  surcharge  of  carbonic  acid,  will  again  start  respiration. 
This  condition  is  called  '  Asphyxia '  (see  Appendix). 

As  almost  all  the  conditioDa  which  increase  the  amount  of  carbonic  add 
in  the  blood  are  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  it  it 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  want  of  oxygren  or  ^e  accumulation  of  te 
carbonic  acid  forms  the  real  '  liberating  agent '  far  the  reepinitory  move- 
ments. For  the  present  it  will  be  best  to  look  upon  both  conditiooa  at 
constituting  the  '  increased  venosity  '  or  '  dyspnoeic  quality '  of  the  blood 
(Hering).  It  is  proved  that  respiration  and  dyspnoea  may  be  caused  by  botib  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen  without  accumulation  of  carbonic  add  (as  in  the  respizar 
tion  or  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  indifferent  gasea  free  from  oxygen, 
Hy  N,  N,0)  (Rosenthal),  and  also  by  an  accumulation  of  CO,  without  any 
deficiency  of  the  0  (as  in  the  respiration  of  air  which  is  rich  in  CO,  withoot 
being  poor  in  0)  (Traube).  The  argument  that  in  the  first  case  also  then 
is  in  reality  an  accumulation  of  CO,,  because  the  indifferent  gasea  camiol 
expel  the  CO,  from  the  blood  as  completely  as  O  does  (compare  p.  16S)^ 
and  that  therefore  in  both  these  cases  the  CO,  is  really  the  excitant  (ThiiyX 
is  refuted  by  the  consideration  that  the  respiration  of  nitrogen  cauaea  no 
accumulation  of  CO,  in  the  blood  (Pfluger).  We  must  therefore  coodiidt 
(Dohmen,  Pfliiger)  either  that  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  by  itaelf,  and  likewiaaaa 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  by  itself,  may  excite  the  reepiratoiy  centre,  or 
(Hermann)  that  if  the  CO,  is  alone  the  exciting  cause,  ita  action  la  the  less 
powerful  the  larger  the  amount  of  O  present,  just  as  the  action  of  atryehnia, 
for  example,  is  prevented  when  the  blood  is  saturated  with  oxygen:  see 
Chap.  XL 

In  apnoea  the  amount  of  0  presented  is  increased  in  arterial  and  diminlahad 
in  venous  blood  (Ewsld) ;  the  latter  condition  is  probably  produced  by  a 
diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  in  consequence  of  the  great 
decrease  of  the  arterial  blood-preasure  (Pfiiiger). 

The  phenomenon  of  Cheyne  and  Stokes  is  a  peculiar  case  of  abnormal 
regulation  of  the  respiratory  movements :  In  patients  suffering  from  oeiefafal 
and  cardiac  affections  there  occurs  sometimes  an  intermittence  of  respiration; 
after  each  pause  the  respiration  increases  till  dyspnoea  is  produced,  when  it 
gradually  sinks  again  till  the  next  pause.  As  an  explanation  it  is  stated 
(Traubej  that  when  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  diminiabed, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  venous  state  of  the  blood  is  required  each  tirae 
in  order  to  excite  it;  the  powerful  respirations  which  eventually  tppoff 
will,  however,  again  considerably  diminish  the  venous  state. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEE  IV. 


OOKSEQUENCES  OF  A  DEFICIENCT  OF  OXYGEN. 

Ir  t)j  any  means  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  be  pre- 
Teoted  altogether,  or  the  quantity  entering  be  diminished  in  an 
important  manner ;  or  if  the  oxygen  which  ahready  exists  in 
the  blood  be  expelled  from  it  or  removed  in  any  other  way ;  a 
gnmp  of  phenomena  can  be  observed,  which  ultimately  end  in 
<kith  (asphyxia,  suffocation). 

The  oxygen  which  exists  in  chemical  combination  in  the 

Uood  can  be  expelled  from  it  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 

wide  (p.  46) ;  frirther,  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  can  be  re- 

BOTod  by  substances  which  unite  with  it,  as,  e,g.^  sulphuretted 

hjdrogen.     The  circumstances  which,  according  as  they  are  in 

Ml  or  partial  operation,  check  or  altogether  put  a  stop  to  the 

^isjgenation  of  the  blood,  are  the  following :  1 .  A  want  of  oxygen 

m  the  medium  breathed  (e^g.^  prolonged  respiration  in  a  limited 

^^  of  air,  respiration  in  a  vacumn  or  under  water).     2.  In 

the  fistus,  the   separation  of  the  placenta  or   closure  of  the 

omhilical  vessels  before  birth.     3.  Interruption  to  the  cutaneous 

^pulmonary  respiration,  the  former  by  varnish  being  applied 

to  the  skin  (p.  150),  the  latter  by  closure  of  the  air-conducting 

I>>nge8.    The  closure  may  be  due  to  external  causes,  as  when 

PWue  is  applied  from  without,  in  strangulation,  or  to  internal 

^iiQKs,  such  as  the  following :  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis ; 

ohitraction  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or  timiours ;  accumulation 

tf  morbid  products,  as  mucus,  in  the  bronchi ;  collapse  of  the 

l^  by  the  entrance  of  air  or  water  into  the  pleural  cavities 

(pneumothorax,  pleuritic  exudations) ;  partial  destruction  of  the 

longs  (as  in  phthisis) ;  cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements ; 

^  lastly,  embolism  of  the  pulmonaiy  arteiy. 

When  placed  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied,  warm* 
'^'^^oSed  animals  die  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  has  been 
^^^i^iumed,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  gas  within  the 
^^'^  which  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  (Hoppe- 
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Seyler).     In  compressed  air  death  ensues  in  consequence 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  being  hindered  (Bert). 

With  the  impoverishment  in  oxygen  which  the  blood  und 
goes  under  the  above-mentioned  circimistances,  there  is  ge 
rally  also  an  increase  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  that  fluid,  i 
these  changes  in  the  gases  of  the  blood,  as  before  said, 
once  cause  the  respiratory  movements  to  become  slower  a 
deeper,  under  the  influence  of  the  accessory  rmisclea  of  reepii 
tion  (p.  162);  this  change  in  the  respiratory  movements  «c 
stitutes  dysjmoRa.  Dyspnoea  is  a  regulating  act,  for  in  t 
majority  of  cases  (unless  when  there  is  a  complete  absence 
oxygen  in  the  respiratory  medium,  or  when  the  passage 
oxygen  to  the  alveoli  is  quite  impossible)  it  leads  to  an  incni 
in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood,  and  then 
self  ceases. 

If  the  impoverishment  in  oxygen  proceeds  further,  gene 
spasms  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  set  in  (clonic  eonv 
sions) ;  the  centre  which  presides  over  these  is  situated  in  * 
medulla  oblongata,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  stimv 
which  leads  to  normal  respiration,  if  it  be  increased  beyom 
certain  degree,  exerts  its  action  not  only  on  the  respiratory, 
on  neighbouring  centres  which  were  normally  less  irrita 
Later  on  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  blood-vefl 
occurs  which  exerts  an  action  upon  the  heart  (see  p.  ' 
This  spasm  of  blood-vessels  is  an  intermitting  one  (Trad 
and  follows  the  same  rhythm  as  governs  the  rudiment 
spasms  of  respiration,  which  are  perceptible  even  at 
stage.     (Hering:  compare  Chapter  XI.) 

The  spasms  also  occur  when  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  I 
is  cut  off,  by  ligaturing  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries, 
also  when  an  animal  loses  large  quantities  of  blood  (Kussd 
and  Tenner) ;  when  produced  in  these  ways  the  spasms  I 
been  designated  *  anaemic : '  their  true  cause  is,  however,  ii 
cases,  the  presence  of  stagnating  blood  in  the  capillaries  of 
brain — that  is  to  say,  of  blood  which  is  poor  in  oxygen  and 
in  carbonic  acid — and  they  can  therefore  be  produced  by 
venting  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  (Heme 
and  Escher).  Even  in  the  experiment  of  Kussmaul  and  Ten 
dyspnoea  precedes  the  spasms  (Bosenthal).  After  hsemonrl 
we  can  readily  conceive  how  stagnation  ot  blood  in  the  ve 
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uf  the  brain  may  result  in  consequence  oi  insufficiency  of  the 
propuIfliTe  power :  it  would,  however,  in  this  case,  be  just  as  easy 
to  nippofie  that  either  the  want  of  oxygen  or  the  increase  in  the 
qoutity  of  carbonic  acid  might  act  as  excitants  of  the  substance 
rf  the  biaiiL 

If  the  want  of  oxygen  proceeds  still  further,  the  irritability 
of  the  nenre-centreSy  which  requires  for  its  maintenance  a  cer- 
tiin  supply  of  oxygen,  ceases,  and  the  strongest  irritants  cannot 
occad<m  either  movements  of  respiration  or  spasms,  which, 
therefore,  are  in  complete  abeyance :  this  condition,  which 
moit  not  be  confounded  with  'Apnoea'  (p.  169),  is  called 
^A^yxia.'  When  it  has  set  in,  the  heart  very  soon  ceases  to 
belt,  and  death  (by  suffocation)  occurs. 

In  the  state  of  asphyxia,  so  long  as  the  heart  contuiues  to  beat,  recoyery 
iiidllpotiible  (except  in  cases  where  the  blood  has  been  saturated  with 
driwoic  oxide)  by  distending  the  lungs  with  oxygen  (artificial  respiration). 
The  phenomena  which  were  previously  referred  to  as  occurring  necessarily 
Mig  the  production  of  asphyxia  then  recur,  but  in  inverse  order,  viz.  first 
of  iQ  spams,  then  dyspnoea,  then  normal  respiration,  and  lastly,  if  air  be 
^  CBogetically  introduced,  apnoea. 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  asphyxiated  animals    no  difference 

cxuts  between  arterial  and  venous  blood.     All  the  blood  of  the 

body  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  (this  is  not  the  case  when  death 

Itti  resulted   by  the   action  of  carbonic   oxide);   no  oxygen 

capable  of  being  removed  by  the  usual  means  is  present,  and 

the  blood  exhibits,  when  it  is  examined  with  the  aid  of  the 

qiectroflcope,  the  absorption  band  of  reduced  haemoglobin  (p. 

46);   the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid   is,  on   the  other  hand, 

increased,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  correspond 

with  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen.     The  quantity 

of  combined  carbonic  acid  and  of  nitrogen  remain  unchanged 

(SetBchenow). 

If  the  blood  of  aspbyxiated  animals  be  shaken  with  oxygen,  a  portion  of 
the  latter  is  at  once  consumed,  carbonic  acid  being  formed,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  easily-oxidized  (reducing)  substances. 

When  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  persists  for  a  long  period, 
but  in  a  moderate  degree,  e.^.,  in  cases  of  partial  destruction  of 
lung,  in  one-sided  pneumothorax,  the  requirement  of  oxygen 
and  its  supply  become  adjusted :  in  consequence,  those  functions 
of  the  body  which  are  associated  with  oxidation  become  corre- 
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spondingly  diminiAed,  and  the  bo^  becomes  cooler,  more  flacd 
the  lespiratonr  moTements  become  more  rapid.  Coniinao 
deficieocT  of  ozrgeo  makes  itself  perceived  by  the  darker  cob 
of  the  blood,  which,  aided  by  a  relaxatioa  of  the  smaller  aitok 
causes  the  blue  tint  presented  by  the  lips,  and  other  miieoi 
membranes  (Cyanosis). 

Bespiration  of  Farngn  Gases. 

In  warm-blooded  animals  the  supply  of  oxygen  cannot,  OQ 
sistently  with  the  preservation  of  life,  be  dispensed  with  ev< 
for  the  shortest  time ;  still  the  oxygen  may  be  mixed  with  oQi 
innocuous  gases  (hydrogen,  nitrogen),  as  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  statement  that  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  coi 
replace  oxygen  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  (H.  Davy)  1 
not  been  confirmed  ;  pure  N^O  causes  dyspnoea  and  asphyxia 
occur  at  once  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  in  man  the  formsi 
not  perceived,  owing  to  the  intoxication  it  produces  (Herman 

The  other  gases  may  be  classified,  in  so  fiu-  as  their  acti 
on  living  beings  is  concerned,  in  the  following  manner : — 

A.  Indifferent  Gases. — These  can,  when  mixed  with  oxygi 
be  respired  for  an  indefinite  time  without  injurious  con 
quences.  !•  Nitrogen;  2.  Hydrogen;  3.  Marsh  gas.  If  i 
haled  alone,  they  occasion  dyspnoea,  spasms,  and  asphyxia. 

B.  Irreepirahle  Gases. — These  can  only  be  respired  wl 
very  small  quantities  of  them  are  mixed  with  other  gai 
because  in  more  concentrated  states  they  induce,  by  reflex  i 
tion,  spasm  of  the  glottis.     To  this  group  belong : 

a.  Gaseous  acids. — 1.  Carbonic  acid,  which  being  t 
weakest  acid  is  in  the  least  degree  irrespirable,  and  c 
therefore  be  respired  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  form ;  when 
is  respired  through  tracheal  fistulse  it  exerts  a  poisonous  acti 
(it  therefore  has  a  place  under  Group  C).  2.  Hydrochloric  ad 
3.  Hydrofluoric  acid ;  4.  Hyponitric  acid ;  5.  Sulphurous  ad 
&c. 

b. — Gases  which  form  adds:  1.  Nitric  oxide  (NO),  wh 
mixed  with  oxygen  at  once  forms  hyponitric  acid  (NO  +  0  «=  NO. 
and  would  prove  poisonous  could  it  reach  the  blood  (const 
Group  C).  2.  Phosgene  gas  (chloro-carbonic  oxide),  COC 
(p.  23)  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  at  once  splits  ini 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrochloricacid  (COQ j  -h  H,0  =  CO, + 2HC1 
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t  Chloride  of  boron  (BCI3)  in  contact  with  water  gives  boracic 
iod  hydrochloric  acids.  4.  Fluoride  of  boron  (B  FI3)  in  con- 
tact with  water  gives  boracic  acid  and  hydroborofluoric  acid. 
5.  Fhoride  of  silicon  (SiFl^)  under  similar  circumstances  gives 
BHcic  acid  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  &c. 

c  Alkaline  gases. — 1.  Ammonia;  2.  Substitution  deriva- 
tives of  ammonia,  as  methylanium,  &c. 

i  Gases  capable  of  forming  snbstitution  compov/nds  or  of 
^Burting  an  oxidizvng  auction. — 1.  Chlorine ;  2.  Fluorine  (?) ; 
1  Ozone. 

Irrespirable  gases  can  be  introduced,  through  tracheal 
btitbe,  into  the  lungs  of  the  lower  animals ;  they  generally 
eiert  a  strongly  destructive  action  upon  these  organs.  Spasm 
of  Vbe  glottis  is  therefore  a  protective  act,  and  it  ceases  after 
the  Tagi  had  been  divided. 

C.  PoisonoiLS  Oases, — These  can  be  respired,  but  being 
tikeQ  into  the  blood  they  lead  to  injurious  or  fatal  conse- 
fienees. 

This  group  can  be  subdivided  as  follows  : 

a.  Reducing  Gases. — These  become  oxidized  at  the  expense 
rf  the  blood,  the  oxygen  of  which  they  remove ;  in  this  manner 
they  lead  to  the  phenomena  which  are  caused  by  a  deficiency  of 
wjgen  (p.  171),  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  and  asphyxia.  1.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  H,S,  is  oxidized  in  the  blood,  H^O  and  S 
1^  formed.  As  soon  as  the  blood  has  been  freed  from  oxygen, 
ill  hemoglobin  is  decomposed,  with  the  formation  at  first  of  a 
lx)djlike  bsematin,  then  of  a  green  substance:  these  actions  do 
^  really  go  on  in  warm-blooded  animals  ;  for  before  time  for 
^  production  has  elapsed,  death  results  in  consequence  of  the 
wmoval  of  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Kaufmann  and  Rosenthal). 
^  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  (PH,)  is  oxidized  in  the  blood,  phos- 
ploric  acid  and  water  being  formed  (Dybkowski).  3.  Arseni- 
^tted  hydrogen,  ASH3,  and  4.  Antimoniuretted  hydrogen, 
^1,  appear  to  exert  a  similar  action  to  the  preceding.  5. 
Ititric  oxide  gas,  NO,  appears  at  first  to  act  as  a  reducing  agent 
(Rernuum):  it  is,  however,  irrespirable.  6.  Cyanogen,  C,Nj, 
^  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  blood,  soon,  however,  leading  to 
t^vther  changes  (Rosenthal  and  Laschkewitsch). 

h.  Oases  which  expel  Oxygen. — ^These  expel  the  oxygen  from 
iti  combination  with  hasmoglobin,  and  then  form  a  more  stable 
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and  a  brighter  coloured  red  compound ;  they  also  occasion 
phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  a  deficiency  of  oi^gen- 

1.  Carbonic  oxide  gas,  GO  (compare  p.  46).     If  the  blocMf 
be  not  completely  saturated  with  CO,  recovery  is  possible, 
the  oxygen  yet  present  in  blood  can  oxidize  the  CO  and  prodi 
CO,  (Pokrowsky). 

2.  Nitric  oxide  likewise  forms  a  stable  compound  witJi 
haemoglobin  (Hermann):  in  consequence  of  its  irrespirable 
nature,  it  cannot  in  reality  exert  this  action. 

c.  IntoxiccUing  gases^  which,  when  inhcUed  with  oxygeTi^ 
occaaion  loss  of  consciousness  and  ancesthesia : —  • 

1.  Nitrous  oxide  gas,  N,0  (H.  Davy) ; 

2.  Chloride  of  Methyl,  CH,C1  (Hermann); 

3.  Carbonic  acid,  CO,,  leads  to  a  series  of  complicated 
phenomena,  of  which  some  have  already  been  referred  to  at 
pp.  79,  170,  and  174;  it  further  induces  a  kind  of  stapcr 
(Narcosis);  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not  yet  fully  us- 
derstood. 

d.  PoisonovbS  Oases,  the  Tnode  of  action  of  which  is  TM/t 
known, — To  this  class  belong  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
gases,  which  have  as  yet  been  very  slightly  investigated. 
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C3HAPTER  V. 

THE  EXCHANGES  OF  THE  HATTEB  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Tsi  causes  of  loss  and  of  gain  to  the  blood  (expenditure  and 
iooome)  having  been  considered  in  the  three  preceding  chapters, 
tile  means  by  which  the  blood  and  its  constituents  remain 
^lately  and  relatively  constant  must  now  be  discussed. 

That  under  normal  conditions  of  life  the  income  and  expen-' 
litore  of  the  blood  almost  exactly  balance  is  proved  by  the  very 
soiutant  amount  (tension)  and  composition  of  the  blood.  Slight 
lodoations  occur,  it  is  true,  even  in  the  normal  state,  but 
ben  are  only  temporary ;  an  example  of  such  occurs  during 
he  time  of  digestion,  when  the  income  decidedly  preponder- 
tes  in  amount  over  the  expenditure.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
trike  a  balance  between  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
lood,  seeing  that  as  yet  it  is  impossible,  even  approximately,  to 
sceitain  the  exact  amount  of  either. 

ChuTigea  having  their  seat  m  the  Blood  Corpusdea. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  changes  in  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  corpuscles  occurring  without  any  simul- 
Uaeous  morphological  change.  Many  facts,  however,  which 
ill  be  subsequently  referred  to,  indicate  that  continually  red 
lood  corpuscles  are  being  destroyed,  whilst  new  ones  originate, 
^er  hcta  indicate  that  the  new  red  corpuscles  take  their 
Hgin  in  coloiu'less  ones. 

Tolerably  accurate  facts  are  forthcoming  in  reference  to  the 
ngin  of  the  latter  (the  colourless) ;  but  far  less  is  known  of  the 
»lace  and  nature  of  the  transition  of  colourless  into  red  cor- 
^^ttcles,  or  at  least  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  transition. 

1.  The  colourless  blood  corpuscles  are  identical  with  the 
ymph   cells,  but    probably  originate    in  new-bom    animals 
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almost  entirely  in  the  lymphxxtic  glands  and  foUides  (as  well  aa 
in  some  apparently  similarly  constructed  organs,  as  the  OkyiMu 
and  thyroid  glomda)^  in  the  spleen  and  the  Tnarrow  of  hmm 
(Neumann).  The  cells  which  are  formed  in  the  first-named 
organs  are  poured  into  the  blood  with  the  lymph ;  those  which 
originate  in  the  spleen  and  the  marrow  of  bones,  on  the  other 
hand  (with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  splenic  foUideB, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system),  are  directly 
mixed  with  the  blood,  in  part  after  being  already  converted  into 
red  corpuscles. 

The  lymphatic  glands  and  follicles  have  already  been  aUaded  to. 

The  thymus  gland,  an  embryonic  thoracic  organ  which  grows  vefy 
slowly  after  birth,  and  which  later  in  life  completely  disappean,  oonoilii 
according  to  the  most  recent  researches,  of  <Uveoli,  which  correspond  con- 
pletely  to  the  lymphatic  alveoli  and  follicles ;  it  also  contains  prodoeti  d 
degeneration  (fat  cells,  amyloid  bodies,  &a).    Its  structure,  and  the  ihon- 
dant  lymphatic  vessels  supplied  to  it,  lead  one  to  look  upon  the  thymui  tf 
an  organ  similar  to  the  lymphatic  glands.    In  the  thyroid  body  also,  le* 
cording  to  some  (Jendrassik  and,  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  Toldt),  Ijfr 
phatic  alveoli  occur  as  normal  constituents.    The  cysts  which  are  found  ia 
the  thyroid  filled  with  colloid  masses  and  crystals  of  unknown  nature,  in 
looked  upon  as  due  to  a  degeneration,  whilst  other  vesicles,  filled  with  flud 
and  lined  vnth  epithelium,  are  looked  upon  as  the  normal  constituents. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  belong  to  a  dara  of  organs  of  like  stmctue; 
the  areolar  tissue  of  these  organs  is  filled  with  cells  which,  by  some,  am 
considered  identical,  or  almost  identical,  with  nerve-cells.  Concerning  their 
function  nothing  is  known.  In  consequence  of  their  richness  in  nerve-fibrei 
and  in  the  above-mentioned  cells,  some  look  upon  them  as  a  variety  of  sympa- 
thetic ganglia.  Others  consider  them  to  be  connected  with  the  formatioo 
of  pigmentary  matters.  In  a  certain  anomalous  pigmented  condition  of 
the  skin  (bronzed  skin)  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  diseased  (Addison),  and 
a  violet  substance  can  be  extracted  from  them  (Holm). 

The  structure  of  the  spleen  is  similarly  involved  in  obscurity  (on  this 
subject  consult  histological  text-books).  According  to  the  now  most 
generally  received  conception,  the  following  propositions  may  be  stated : — 

1.  The  Malpighian  vesicleSy  which  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  finer 
arterial  twigs,  are  to  be  considered  as  lymph  follicles  (Gerlach) ;  these 
form  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  may  be  considered 
as  simple  deposits  of  colourless  (lymph)  cells  between  the  separated  layen 
of  the  adventitia ;  in  many  animals  this  alveolar  thickening  is  not  circum- 
scribed, but  is  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  arterial  wall  (W. 
MuDer). 

2.  The  splenic  pulp  consists,  according  to  some  (W.  Miiller,  IVey),  of 
spaces  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  alveoli  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  except 
that  in  the  splenic  pulp  the  blood-vessels  play  the  same  part  as  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  glands,  t^e.  the  capillaries  open  into  the  alveoli,  which  are 
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flkd  with  lymph  ooUa,  and  bom  the  alveoli  originate  the  veins.  The  con- 
ilStiak  d  the  Mood  thus  become  mixed  with  the  lymph  corpuscles  which 
t»  then.  Beaidea  the  red  and  colourless  cells,  numerous  transition  forms 
ktiMa  the  ooloiirlesa  and  coloured  blood  corpuscles  occur  in  these  spaces, 
■i  k  additioii  coloured  cells  and  nuclei,  which  are  held  to  be  red  blood 
Mpidei  ondeigoinfr  retrograde  changes ;  these  nuclei  are  in  part  free,  in 
fvtndosed  m  cell-like  massea.  Others  (Billroth,  EoUiker,  Kjber,  Wedl) 
hk  opoB  the  bk)od-Tessels  as  forming  a  sjrstem  of  perfectly  closed  paths, 
mi  fxfhaa  the  apparent  admixture  as  artificial.  The  splenic  pulp  has  an 
foi  naetioo,  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  blood  constituents,  it  contains 
UMiOM  ptoducta  of  oxidation :  uric  add,  hypoxanthine,  xanthine,  leucine, 
^fwioby  iDoeite,  vcdatile  fatty  adds  (formic,  acetic,  butyric  acids),  and  lactic 
•oi  It  wmtaina,  in  addition,  numerous  pigments,  an  albuminous  substance 
MBBiDg  iran,  «id  (a  fact  most  worthy  of  notice)  many  compounds  of 
M  The  wnona  Uood  of  the  spleen  contains  an  extraordinary  number 
<f  tdfrnAem  ceUa  (1  to  70  red,  Hirt),  and  the  coloured  cells  found  in  it 
m  Citingmahed  from  others  by  their  smallness,  by  their  being  only 
tfiglitij  ikt,  bj  their  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  water  and  by  their 
Ml  huTiDg  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  into  rouleaux ;  these  characters 
BiaiMidsred  to  be  evidences  of  their  recent  formation.  In  addition,  the 
hlood  of  the  spleen,  like  the  splenic  pulp,  contains  many  transitional 


of  the  qpleen  doee  not  necessarily  cause  death.   The  function 
^  thii  organ  appears  to  be  capable  of  being  replaced  by  other  lymphatic 
(lymphiUie  glands,  marrow  of  bones),  which  enlarge  under  the  cir- 


Aa  waiiiMw  ef  homm  contains,  in  an  areolar  network,  which  is  quite 
nSiM  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  numerous  colourless  contractile 
fdk,  which  entirely  agree  in  characters  with  lymph  cells,  and,  in  addition, 
afao  tnuMtional  forma  between  these  and  red  blood  corpusdes  (Neumann, 
Hooaero).  The  way  in  which  these  cells  pass  into  tiie  blood-vessels  is 
lot  fet  aaeertained. 

The  fonnation  of  lymph  cells  in  all  these  organs  is,  according 
to  the  more  recent  investigations,  a  process  which  in  its  nature 
igiees  with  the  origin  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

The  analogous  colourless  contractile  corpuscles,  which  are 
iUe  to  wander  actively  from  place  to  place,  and  are  found  in 
the  canml-system  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  the  lumen  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  which  originate  from  this  tissue,  in  the 
expanded  canalicular  system  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
foUicles,  and,  lastly,  in  the  analogous  spaces  in  the  spleen,  are, 
we  most  surmise,  constantly  being  propagated  (by  a  process  of 
fission),  to  as  continually  to  replace  those  which  pass  into  the 
blood  (Vircbow,  v.  BeckUnghausen). 

M  2 
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These  views  are  supported  bj  numerous  facts,  and,  amongst  otheiii 
the  foUowing : — ^ihe  presence  of  lymph  cells  in  lymph  which  has  not 
passed  through  any  lymphatic  gland  or  follicle ;  fnrtiier,  the  patholflg: 
formation  of  lymph  cells  from  undoubted  connectiye  tissue  eeUs  in  lai 
»mia,  a  disease  in  which  also  the  formation  of  lymph  ceUa  in  the  lymplu 
glands  or  in  the  spleen  (sometimes  also  in  the  medulla  a$mum),  is  morfaA 
increased;  lastly,  according  to  some  writers,  the  formation  of  pns  ei 
exactiy  similar  to  lymph  cells  by  a  multiplication  of  connective  tissas  ei 
( Virchow,  G.  0.  Weber,  Rindfleisch^  Strieker) ;  this  is,  however,  denied  1 
others  (Cohnheim). 

The  new  formation  of  colourless  blood  cells  appears  to  I 
thus  shared  by  several  formative  organs,  so  that  one  can  rei^M 
or  supplement  the  other.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fiK 
that  extirpation  of  any  of  these  organs  (spleen,  thymni 
lymphatic  glands,  &c.)  is  followed  by  no  bad  consequences  t 
the  body,  but  is  compensated  for  by  a  vicarious  enlargement  c 
the  remainder.  When,  however,  several  of  these  organs  tf 
extirpated  at  the  same  time,  life  is  endangered. 

The  formation  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  embryo  is  quite  different  fiM 
the  process  which  goes  on  during  extra-uterine  life.  The  first  blood  ti 
originate  with  the  blood-vessels,  inasmuch  as  the  innermost  layers  of  d 
rows  of  cells  which  form  the  latter  are  directiy  converted  into  Uood  oi 
and  by  fission  ^ve  rise  to*  new  ones  (Kemak,  Eolliker).  Later  on,  ssio 
as  the  liver  is  formed,  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles  is  trandlemd 
this  organ  (E.  H.  Weber,  Eolliker);  nevertheless,  the  process  is  not  df 
nor  is  the  fact  itself  altogether  certain. 

Some  (Lehmann,  Funke)  attribute  to  the  liver,  during  the  whole  cod 
of  life,  the  function  of  forming  new  blood  cells,  relying  chiefiy  on  the  li 
ness  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  colourless  cells  and  in  newly  foin 
red  corpuscles  (nmilar  to  those  of  the  splenic  blood) ;  nevertheless  th 
observations  permit  of  being  otherwise  interpreted  (see  below),  and  hitiM 
no  follicle-like  organs  have  been  detected  in  the  liver. 

2.  The  conversion  of  colourless  into  red  blood  corpuse 
appears  to  occur  generally  throughout  the  blood,  although 
has  only  been  directly  demonstrated  in  the  spleen,  the  ven< 
blood  of  which  contains  nimierous  transitional  forms,  and  in  i 
marrow  of  bones.  The  chemical  transformation  upon  which 
depends,  viz.  the  origin  of  haemoglobin,  is  unknown ;  it  is  aflSm 
that  this  substance  crystallises  with  peculiar  readiness  in  1 
newly  formed  red  corpuscles  (Funke).  Haemoglobin  appean 
originate  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  inasmuch  as  lymph  i 
organs  containing  lymph  are  seen  to  assume  a  red  tint 
exposure   to  air   (Virchow,   Friedreich).     The   morphologi 
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chnge  coiukts,  according  to  the  received  view,  in  a  disappear- 
looerfthe  nucleus,  which  is  followed  by  a  general  flattening  of 
the  cell,  which  becomes  red;  at  the  same  time  the  corpuscle 
tjipeui  to  permit  of  diflfusion  taking  place  into  it  more  and 
Bore  readily.  The  young  cells,  which  have  just  become  red,  as 
tb^  are  found  in  splenic  and  hepatic  venous  blood,  swell  but 
dightly  in  water  and  are  not  as  decidedly  flattened  as  the 
wdinary,  older,  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  easily  destroyed  by 
viter,  are  disk-shaped,  and  are  also  larger. 

In  the  frog  the  paasage  of  colourless  into  red  blood  corpuscles  can  be 
iinctlj  observed  to  occur  in  blood  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Ixxiy 
(r.  BMklinghauaen).  The  tranntional  forms  which  originate  in  this  pro- 
Mn  m  also  oheerred  in  the  circulating  blood. 

A  portioa  of  the  colourless  cells  may  possibly  not  be  converted  into  red, 
te  be  destroyed  by  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  (Virchow). 

3.  Little  is  yet  known  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
wd  corpuscles.  It  may  be  suspected  to  occur  wherever  colour- 
iog  matters  originate,  as  it  is  probable  that  these  all  are  derived 
&om  blood  colouring  matter  which  has  been  liberated,  therefore 
cqtedally  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidney,  &c. 

Most  probably  a  considerable  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  takes 
pUc*  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 

In  the  spleen,  if  actually  the  blood  is  (according  to  the  previously  enun- 
Ctttcd  views)  obliged  to  filter  between  the  colourless  cells  of  the  alveoli^ 
>uiy  of  the  cells  which  penetrate  therein  with  the  arterial  blood,  are  pro- 
Ulj  retained.  The  actual  occurrence  of  such  a  retention  is  rendered  pro- 
^lUe  bj  the  following  facts  : — the  traces  of  substances  which  are  due  to  the 
'citnietion  of  coloured  cells ;  the  shrivelled  cells  caught  in  the  act  of  retro- 
P^  metamorphofds ;  the  pigmentary  matters  and  ferruginous  compoimds 
^  perhipe  also  the  oxidation  products ;  further,  the  circumstance  that  the 
^Cftmi  blood  of  the  spleen  contains  only  colourless  and  young  red  blood  cor- 
pMlei.  The  cells  which  appear  to  contain  blood  corpuscles  seem  to  originate 
■7  cokmrless  contractile  cells  taking  into  themselves  red  blood  corpuscles. 

A  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  liver  appears  probable  from 
^  £Mt  that  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
^  eorpoaeleSy  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  bile  pigment  is  formed ;  further, 
^  the  extremely  slow  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver,  and  lastly  from 
^  poverty  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  older  red  corpuscles. 
^  letter,  like  the  splenic  venous  blood,  contains,  as  has  been  already  men- 
^^^^  only  young  coloured,  and  many  colourless,  cells  (Lehmann) ;  from 
wii  we  may  in  nowise  conclude  that  a  new  formation  of  blood  corpuscles 
^^  place  LQ  the  liver,  for  the  new  cells  of  the  splenic  vein  are  conducted 
^  ^  liver  by  the  portal  vein.  If  we  suppose  that  the  '  old '  red  cells 
^'^  by  the  other  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  are  in  part  or  wholly 
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destroyed  in  the  liver,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  tniis  miut  natunllj  eontaia 
a  greater  number  of  new  elements  than  the  portal  blood. 

Consequently  it  appears  that  a  fractional  portion  of  the  blood  oootaiiiftii 
in  the  ooeliac  and  mesenteric  arteries  loses  its  red  corpusdea,  in  part  direcd^j 
in  the  spleen  and  liver  (hepatic  artery),  in  part  in  the  liyer  (portal  nam 
only  after  the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  supplied.  Emk  in  tk« 
marrow  of  bones  where  pigment  and  cells  containing  Uood  corpoacUi  n 
found  (Bizzozero ;  according  to  Neumann  only  in  pathological  oonditiaiBj 
a  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  must  occur  (Bixioiero). 

Exchanges  of  the  Chemical  CoTistUuents. 

Even  less  is  certainly  known  in  reference  to  theezchangesof 
the  chemical  than  of  the  morphological  constituents  of  the 
blood.  We  are  acquainted,  it  is  true,  in  a  general  manner,  as 
has  been  explained  in  the  last  three  chapters,  with  the  oonsti- 
tuents  which  the  blood  receives  and  excretes,  but  we  only  know 
approximately  the  magnitude  of  this  exchange,  nor  do  we  know 
in  what  manner  it  is  distributed  over  the  various  seats  of  es* 
change.  Further,  we  know  almost  nothing  on  the  question  tf 
to  whether  chemical  changes  of  its  constituents  go  on  withiB 
the  blood  itself. 

The  fact  that  in  fresh  blood,  which  contains  oxygen,  but  whi^^ 
is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  either  no  carbonic  acid  or  only 
mere  trace  of  it  is  formed,  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  oxid^ 
tion  takes  place  within  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ud^ 
ally  assimied  that  the  fibrinogenous  substance  originates  eitb^ 
within  the  blood  or  in  the  lymph,  from  other  albuminous  sol 
stances ;  but  even  this  is  no  certain  fact,  for  it  is  possible  that 
may  be  taken  up,  already  formed,  from  some  organ.  It  is  furth^ 
ascertained  that  certain  easily  oxidisable  substances,  as  lactam 
or  caprate  of  sodium,  and  glycerin  (on  the  contrary  not  suga 
or  formiate,  acetate  or  benzoate  of  sodiimi),  when  injected  ini 
the  blood  are  readily  burned,  and  also  when  they  are  made  t 
pass,  mixed  with  blood  alone,  through  any  organ ;  it  is,  nevei 
theless,  not  known  whether  this  process  of  combustion  occui 
in  the  blood  itself  (Ludwig  and  Scheremetjewsky). 

The  exchanges  amongst  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  bloo 
which  take  place  during  secretion  and  absorption  may  short! 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

1.  The  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  blood  have  already  bee: 
systematically  discussed  in  Chap.  IV. 
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2«  The  inoifiamc  constituente  are  continually  being  absorbed 
in  hige  quantities  from  the  digestive  apparatus  and  from  paren- 
chymatous juices,  and  similarly  are  being  given  out  to  paren- 
ehjmatoQs  joices  and  secretions,  water  besides  passing  in  the 
proeen  of  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  respiration,  directly  into  the 
itemphere. 

The  oonstancy  in  the  proportion  of  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  blood  is  maintained  by  the  following  arrangements. 

A.  WaJter*  A  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  blood  must  so 
influence  the  exchanges  due  to  diffusion,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
ka  water  is  given  up  by  the  concentrated  plasma  to  the  paren- 
drpnatotts  juices  and  secretions,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  more 
viter  18  absorbed.  Further,  every  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
viter  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  thai  fluid,  and  therefore  by  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  of 
Idood  in  the  vessels,  so  that  less  water  is  given  up  even  in  pro- 
^Ms  of  filtration.  This  effect  is  most  marked  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  water  contained  in  (and  therefore  in  the  amount  of) 
^booe  flecretions  which  are  poured  outside  the  body,  such  as  the 
^^  and  sweat.  In  the  tissues  themselves  this  effect  of  a 
^^uninished  blood  pressure  is  noticeable  only  in  their  diminished 
^urgewence. 

Rnally,  local  deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  water  in  certain 
^Unes  give  rise  to  specific  sensations,  which  lead  to  an  increased 
quantity  of  water  being  taken  with  the  food  (Thirst,  Chap. 
*  1).  Conversely,  an  excess  of  water  in  the  blood  naturally  leads 
to  increased  excretion  by  filtration  and  diffusion,  which  again  is 
'^^^ested  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  and  sweat,  and 
rJ  a  cessation  of  thirst. 

Conceming  the  distribution   of   water    in    the   body,  see 
Clap.  VI. 

B.  Salts.  Even  changes  in  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
^*ood  must  modify,  as  is  easily  intelligible,  the  diffusion-ex- 
^^^ges  of  the  blood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  an  approxi- 
mate constancy  in  its  saline  composition  as  a  whole.     We  do 
^tj  however,  know  by  what  means  the  amounts  of  the  individual 
^t«  are  maintained  constant,  or  whether  a  mutual  replacement 
^^Urs. 

3.  Organic  constituents.  As  the  forces  in  virtue  of  which  or- 
K^xiic  rabfltances  pass  into  and  out  of  the  blood  are  as  yet  quite 
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unknown  to  us,  we  cannot  surmiBe  the  nature  of  the  mechanisi 
analogous  to  that  alluded  to  in  discussing  the  inorganic  oonstiti 
ents,  which  maintains  them  in  an  approximately  constant  quai 
tity.  We  merely  know  that  a  continual  introduction  of  oi^aiii 
alimentary  substances  takes  place  in  consequence  of  certai 
mysterious  sensations  (himger  and  thirst),  the  intensit)  of  wfaie 
varies  with  the  wants  of  the  system. 

The  receipt  of  organic  substances  into  the  blood  occurs  i 
part  without  any  further  change,  when  they  are  absorbed  fio 
the  food  without  having  undergone  chemical  changes ;  this 
the  case  with  many  of  the  soluble  organic  constituents  of  foo 
with  a  portion  of  the  soluble  albumin,  and,  lastly,  with  a  pc 
tion  of  the  &t,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  a  stf 
of  simple  emulsion. 

The  greater  number  of  the  alimentary  constituents  \mdeig 
however,  chemical  changes  in  the  process  of  digestion  (Chi 
III.),  and  the  products  of  these  which  are  absorbed,  appear  (afl 
absorption)  to  undergo  further  changes  before  they  are  convert 
into  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  changes,  which  are 
great  part  unknown,  are  expressed  by  the  term  ^  assimilatk 
The  following  processes  of  assimilation  have  been  as  yet  appro] 
mately  discovered : 

1.  Albuminous  bodies,  gelatin  and  allied  substances  are 
part  converted  into  peptones  before  absorption,  and  in  pi 
they  are  still  further  decomposed.  Inasmuch  as  peptones  ca 
not  be  detected  in  the  juices  or  tissues  (Lehmann,  Hop{ 
Seyler  and  De  Bary)  and  do  not  pass  into  the  urine  (Fed 
they  must  rapidly  be  converted  into  other  bodies,  presumal 
into  albuminous  bodies. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  fatty  matters  undergoes  decomposition 
the  intestine,  and  being  saponified,  absorption  of  soaps  occu 
Seeing  that  from  soaps  taken  as  food  the  corresponding  fEits  i 
formed  in  the  animal  body,  it  is  probable  that  the  soaps  whi 
are  formed  in  the  intestine  can,  after  absorption,  be  reconvert 
into  fats  (Eadziejewsky). 

3.  Sugar,  ingested  as  such  or  formed  in  the  process  of  dig 
tion  out  of  starchy  constituents  of  food,  is,  after  absorpti< 
converted  into  a  starch-like  substance  (glycogen)  in  the  li^ 
(see  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter). 
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Seeing  tiiat  t  portioii  of  the  albuminous  bodies  imdergoes  absorption  with- 
out •  pniioQi  oonyenion  into  peptones,  some  suppose  that  peptones  are  not 
leenoivtad  into  albumin^  but,  being  burned  up  so  as  to  furnish  urea,  are 
ttCRtod. 

The  seat  of  these  processes  of  assimilation  is  as  yet  un- 
bown.  Many  suppose  them  to  occur  in  the  liver,  in  which  organ 
tipecially  the  processes  referred  to  under  (3)  are  to  be  localised. 
IW  processes  are,  as  a  whole,  synthetic,  in  opposition  to  the 
Iijdroljtic  processes  of  decomposition  which  occur  during  di- 
1^00,  and  of  which  they  are  the  exact  reversals  (another  syn- 
^fcesis  which  goes  on  in  the  body,  that  of  hippuric  acid  from  gly- 
^^e  and  ingested  benzoic  acid,  apparently  occurs  in  the  liver, 
iSim  and  Hallwachs).   The  process  by  which  the  alimentary 
PHndples  are  split  up  in  the  intestine  (the  products  of  decom- 
position being,  after  absorption,   employed  in  synthetic  pro- 
®^8«e8,  partly  in  the  re-formation  of  the  original  substances),  is 
^^  use  from  two  points  of  view  (Hermann);  in  the  first  place, 
^•^«  products  of  decomposition  are  in  general,  on  account  of 
^oeir  smaller  molecules,  more  easily  absorbed  than  the  original 
■^lulances ;  in  the  second  place,  the  products  of  decomposition 
ftuniah  a  more  simple  formative  material,  which  alone  renders 
Powible  the  synthesis  of  the  numerous  substances  which   the 
**^y  requires. 

^  majority  of  the  complex  substances  which  the  body  requires  must 
rilj  first  arise  within  it  by  synthetic  processes.  As  the  introduction, 
^'^^  the  food,  of  ready-made  heemoglobin,  of  undecomposed  muscular  sub- 
*^^^y  &C.,  is  impossible,  because  these  bodies  are  partly  decomposed 
^P^taoeously,  and  partly  in  the  alimentary  apparatus,  it  follows  that 
^"•*«ulation  must  consist  of  syntheses  (Hermann). 

^  reference  to  heemoglobin  it  has  been  ascertained  that  its  quantity  in 
^^  blood  is  increased  by  an  albuminous  diet  (Subbotin). 

As  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  are 
^^Oemed  in  the  supply  of  organic  constituents  from  the  blood 
^  the  tissues,  as  of  those  concerned  in  the  introduction  of 
^^nic  constituents  into  the  blood. 

Constcmey  of  the  Amount  of  Blood  in  the  Body. 

The  constancy  in  the  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body 

r^txjjaliy  depends  upon  the  constancy  of  the  diflFerent  consti- 

^^^ts  of  the  blood.   As  water  is  by  far  the  principal  ingredient 
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of  the  blood  (forming  about  80  per  cent^  of  its  weight),  and  la 
the  volume  of  blood  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  water  whieb 
it  contains,  it  follows  that  in  the  preservation  of  the  oonstan^ 
of  the  volume  of  blood,  the  constancy  in  the  quantity  of  ivatex 
is  of  greatest  importance ;  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  the  latter  has  been  already  discussed*    Actusl^i 
after  great  losses  of  blood,  its  volume  is  very  soon  restored,  fiMf 
under  the  diminished  blood-pressure,  less  water  is  given  opts 
the  tissues  and  to  the  secretions  and  more  is  abMurbed,  whikti 
in  addition,  increased  thirst  leads  to  increased  introduction  of 
fluids. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  V. 


POEMATION  OP  GLYCOGEN  AND  SUGAR  IN  THB  TISSUBS. 

In  many  of  the  animal  tissues  there  occurs  a  starch-like,  ^ 
more  correctly,  a  dextrin-like  substance,  named  flriycogre?i,whi^ 
is  very  easily  converted  into  sugar  by  the  same  means  as  eflB^ 
the  conversion  of  starch.  This  substance  occurs  principally  ^ 
the  liver  (Bernard,  Hensen),  in  muscles  (Macdonell,  0.  Naas^ 
in  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  and  of  its  appendage 
(Bernard),  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  young  animals,  and  J 
newly-formed  pathological  formations  (Kiihne). 

Glycogen  appears  to  occur  frequently  in  small  organisms,  e,g,  it  is  foni 
in  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  and  principally  in  its  muscles  (Foster).  Sogi 
forming  (glycogenic)  substances,  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  ti 
glycogen  of  the  liver,  occur  also  in  the  brain  (Jaffe),  in  the  muscles  (deztri 
Limpricht),  in  many  glands  (Kiihne,  Briicke),  in  blood  (Briicke),  &c. 

Glycogen  is  obtained  from  liver  by  pounding  the  perfectly  fresh  oigi 
in  sand  and  water  at  100^  C,  acidulating  the  fluid  so  as  to  completely  d 
compose  the  alkaline  albuminates,  filtering  and  boiling  the  residue  wi 
fresh  portions  of  water  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  opalescent.  The  unit 
precipitates  are  evaporated  to  half  their  bulk  and  precipitated  with  alooJn 
by  which  the  glycogen,  mixed  with  some  glutin,  is  precipitated  in  whl 
flakes ;  from  the  latter  it  is  purified  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  neatn 
ising  and  precipitating  with  alcohoL 

It  is  more  easily  obtained  free  from  nitrogenous  contaminations  by  pv 
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dpititmg  the  aqaeous  extract  of  liver  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
■eitiij  IB  iodide  of  potassium  preyious  to  throwing  down  the  glycogen  by 
MM  of  alcohol  (firiicke). 

Fennents  which  are  capable  of  converting  glycogen  into 
ngir,  are  not  only  contained  in  the  sugar-forming  secretions 
(aliTa,  pancreatic  juice)  but  also  in  the  liver  (Bernard),  in  the 
VnxA^  and  in  almost  all  the  tissues  (v.  Wittich,  Lepine).  The 
liTv  when  removed  from  the  body  contains  large  quantities  of 
nfgar,  which  go  on  increasing  as  long  as  glycogen  is  present. 

A  question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  is  whether  the 
Hrer  contains  sugar  during  life.  A  perfectly  fresh  liver  taken 
from  an  animal  immediately  after  it  has  been  killed  contains, 
>cc(^ng  to  some  (Bernard,  Kiihne),  small  but  yet  perceptible 
<pttntities  of  sugar,  according  to  others  (Pavy,  Bitter,  Schiff, 
Eolenburg),  not  a  trace.  A  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver 
dmiog  life  is  further  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the 
l^fitic  venous  blood  of  animals  fed  upon  a  diet  containing 
^ther  starches  nor  sugars,  is  richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood 
^  the  portal  vein  (Bernard,  Tieffenbach) ;  this  continuous  pas- 
^e  of  sugar  has  been  foimd  to  be  associated  with  the  presence 
f  only  a  very  small  quantity  of,  or  even  with  no  sugar  in 
^  liver,  whilst  the  very  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and 
!^^cially  its  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  has 
^en  denied  (Pavy,  Bitter,  SchiflF). 

Those  who  suppose  that  no  sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver  during 
ft)  argue  either  for  the  presence  of  a  sugar-forming  ferment 
lueh  is  only  formed  after  death  or  in  pathological  conditions 
[diabetes)  (Schifi),  or  suppose  that  the  ferment  being  present  is 
^stiained  from  exerting  its  action  by  a  kind  of  inhibitory 
^ftienoe  of  the  nervous  system  (Pavy). 

The  pre-existence  of  such  a  ferment  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
••  lately  been  contradicted  (Lepine,  PWsz,  Tiegel). 

Blood  exerts  no  action  on  glycogen  imless  its  corpuscles 
^▼e  been  destroyed  (by  the  action  of  water,  ether,  &c.)  so  that 
vobably  the  blood  corpuscles  generate  the  ferment  at  the 
^  moment  of  their  destruction  (P16sz,  Tiegel).  It  is  worthy 
f  observation  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  probably  a 
^■^niction  of  blood  corpuscles  is  continually  taking  place  in 
^  liver. 
The  presence  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  depends  very  much 
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upon  the  food.     Its  amount  is  large  in  proportion  as  the  la 
is  rich  in  carbo-hydrates  (Pavy,  TscherinoflT). 

In  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  starved  glycogen  dii 
pears  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  reappears  in  large  qi 
titles  after  the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  (Dw 
The  same  result  is  produced  by  injections  of  glycerin  (Wd 
Hence  we  must  conclude  that  glycogen  is  derived  in  the  li 
from  sugar,  by  the  formation  of  an  anhydride. 

Another  supposition,  which  has  been  investigated,  consU 
other  substances  (proteids)  to  be  the  source  of  glycogen ;  { 
cogen  is,  however,  easily  further  oxidized,  if  other  easily-^ 
dized  substances,  such  as  sugar,  are  not  present  to  keep  o^i 
from  attacking  it.  In  support  of  this  is  adduced  the  : 
that  even  injections  of  glycerin  into  the  intestine  cause  the  l 
to  contain  glycogen.  In  opposition  to  it,  recent  resean 
would  show  that  sugar  is  not  an  easily  oxidized  substi 
(Scheremetjewsky) ;  further,  some  other  easily  oxidized  i 
stances,  e.  g.  sodium  lactate,  bring  about  no  increase  in 
quantity  of  glycogen,  and  glycerin  does  so  only  when  i 
injected  into  the  intestines,  and  not  when  it  is  subcutaneo 
injected  (Luchsinger).  Other  kinds  of  sugar,  as  milk-0 
and  levulose,  furnish  normal  glycogen  (Luchsinger). 

The  different  kinds  of  sugar,  and  glycerin,  which  is  ch 
allied  to  them,  appear  to  be  converted  into  glycogen  when 
are  carried  to  the  liver  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein.  In 
port  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  sugar  when  injected  into 
portal  vein  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  whilst  it  does  so  i 
it  is  injected  into  other  veins  (Schopffer). 

The  destination  of  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  notaccur 
known.  Those  who  believe  that  a  formation  of  sugar  1 
place  during  life  suppose  that  glycogen  is  converted  into  w 
which  is  partly  excreted  and  partly  burned.  Other  po€ 
hypotheses  as  to  its  destination  are  the  following :  that 
carried  to  other  organs  which  contain  glycogen  (the  mm 
the  testicles)  and  is  there  consumed;  further,  that  it  is 
verted  into  other  substances,  e.  g.  into  fats,  &c. 

Under  certain  circumstances  an  abundant  excretion  of  £ 
takes  place  through  the  urine — diabetes. 

These   circiunstances  are :  1.  Pathological  alterations 
seat  and  nature   of  which  are  unknown  to  us  (patholo 
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diabetes).  2.  Injuiy  of  a  limited  space  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (traumatic  diabetes,  Ber- 
mrd).  3.  The  action  of  certain  poisons,  especially  of  curare. 
4.  The  injection  of  very  dilute  salt  solutions  into  the  blood- 
Teaeb  (Bock  and  Hoffmann).  The  cause  of  diabetes  may  be 
wnghtfor:  a.  in  a  conversion  (or  increased  conversion)  of  the 
glfeogen  of  the  liver  or  of  other  organs  into  sugar ;  6.  in  a 
dimimshed  conversion  of  ingested  sugar  into  glycogen ;  c.  in 
I  diminished  destruction  of  sugar  normally  originating  in  the 
glycogen  of  the  liver. 

Id  pathologicftl  diabetes  the  sugar  disappears^  almost  if  not  entirely, 

^  dw  axine,  when  no  carbo-hydrates  are  taken  as  food.    Even  puncturing 

^ikmof  the  fourth  ventricle  (der  Zuckerstich)  induces  no  diabetes  if  the 

■itiMli  baTe,  in  conaequence  of  starvation,  livers  free  from  glycogen  (Dock). 

Id  inimals  in  which  diabetes  has  artificially  been  induced,  feeding  with 

ogir  does  not,  as  it  normally  does,  cause  the  liver  to  contain  glycogen. 

^kve  it  foUowB  that  traumatic,  and  probably  also  pathological,  diabetes 

^tfni  upon  the  incapability  of  the  liver  to  arrest  the  sugar  which  is 

hoi^t  to  it,  and  convert  it  into  glycogen,  so  that  sugar  passes  unchanged 

^'^  tlie  urine,  or  accumulates  in  other  organs.    On  the  contrary,  starved 

aaiiailf  become  diabetic  under  the  influence  of  curare,  even  when  no  sugar 

^  fenddied  to  them  (Dock) ;  probably  in  this  case  the  sugar  is  derived 

^^  a  ftoxe  of  glycogen  (possibly  contained  in  muscles)  which  is  converted 

intofogar. 

The  proximate  cause  of  traumatic  diabetes  has  lately  been  sought  for  in 
^^anljiiB  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  (Schiff,  Cyon  and  Aladoff). 
.     The  spot  on  the  fourth  ventricle  the  puncture  of  which  occasions  diabetes 
^  JkMiibly  a  portion  of  the  vasomotor  centre  (Chap.  XI.) 

£ven  other  injuries  affecting  the  vasomotor  supply  of  the  liver,  e.g,  injury 
^  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  or  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it  to 
^  ^imgium  iUUaiumj  occasion  diabetes.  On  the  contrary  section  bf  the 
V^Dchnic  nerves,  which  probably  lowers  the  blood  pressure  too  much, 
^o^  not  induce  diabetes  (Cyon  and  Aladoff).  It  is  indeed  asserted  that 
^^^lation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  causes  diabetes  (Grafe).  Even  diabetes 
^^Qoed  by  curare  may  possibly  be  referred  to  a  vasomotor  paralysis. 

From  what  has  been  previously  stated  vasomotor  paralysis  should,  on 
^^  one  hand,  hinder  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  sugar,  or  should 
^^^tirert  the  glycogen  (whether  stored  up  in  the  tissues  or  newly  formed) 
Uito  augar,  by  exciting  a  hitherto  unexplained  influence  upon  the  develop- 
^^^nt  of  the  amy  lolytic  ferment  When  diabetes  follows  the  inj  ection  of  dilute 
^^Iine  eolations,  the  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  may  take  a  part  in  the 
'^tnation  of  the  ferment ;  in  these  cases  the  ferment  passes  into  the  urine 
Cl^lte  and  Hegel). 
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CHAPTER  VL 

EXCHANGES  OF  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  BODY,   AS   A  WH< 

I.  INCOME. 

As  has  already  repeatedly  been  said,  the  organism  reo 
regularly  from  without : 

1.  Food,  ue.  material  for  the  repair  of  that  which  has 
excreted  either  after  undergoing  oxidation,  or  in  an  unoxid 
unaltered  condition. 

2.  Oxygen,  for  the  oxidation  of  those  constituents  oi 
body  capable  of  it.  .All  that  is  to  be  said  concerning 
introduction  of  oxygen  will  be  foimd  in  Chap.  IV.  Food,  (X 
other  hand,  here  requires  a  closer  consideration. 

Food. 

The  elements  of  food  must  in  general  be  the  same  as  \ 
of  the  body,  if  they  are  to  serve  for  the  repair  of  the  lo8» 
the  latter.  Their  introduction  into  the  body  in  an  isol 
condition  is,  however,  of  no  value  for  the  purposes  of  nutri 
because  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  absorption  into  the  1 
is  impossible,  and  in  the  case  of  others  which  are  capah 
absorption  their  elaboration  into  the  chemical  compounds  n 
they  are  to  repair  is  not  practicable  within  the  body.  . 
rule,  therefore,  chemical  compounds  alone  are  capable  of  u 
food,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  satisfy  the  following  conditj 

1.  The  compound  must  be  fit  for  absorption  into  the  I 
or  chyle,  either  directly  or  after  preparation  by  the  process 
digestion  {i.e.  it  must  be  *  digestible '). 

2.  It  must  replace  directly  some  inorganic  or  organic  co 
tuent  of  the  body ;  or  it  must  imdergo  conversion  into  su* 
constituent  while  in  the  body ;  or  it  must  serve  as  an  ingred 
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in  tlie  oonstmction  of  such  a  constituent.     Neither  itself  nor 
my  of  the  possible  products  of  its  decomposition  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  structure  or  activities  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the 
Yndy  (such  detrimental  bodies  are  called  ^  poisons '). 

Scarcely  a  single  nutritious  substance  is  taken  into  the  body 
by  itself,  almost  all  being  ingested,  when  mixed  together  in 
oerUin  proportions  found  in  nature  and  called  ^  Foods,'  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  vegetable  or  animal  tissues  or  portions  of 
raeh  tissues.  These  also  are  generally  further  mingled  together 
bf  artificial  means  and  prepared  in  various  ways,  partly  to 
I      facilitate  digestion  and  partly  to  render  them  more  palatable. 

In  the  pfeparation  of  nutritious  material  as  foods,  the  most  essential 
incMi »  tiie  addition  of  so-called  '  spices,'  that  is  to  say,  of  substances 
pnwwid  of  such  stimulating  qualities  as  render  them  peculiarly  fitted  for 
biaeiag  in  a  reflex  manner  the  secretion  of  the  alimentary  juices  (saliva, 
•  gHtrie  jdce,  &c.).  The  commonest  seasoning  is  salt,  which,  however,  is,  in 
•Uitko,  a  nntritiooB  body  (see  below).  The  preparation  of  food  by  boiling, 
lOMtiDg,  baking,  &c,  has  for  its  special  object  to  assist  the  processes  of 
%idQB  by  anticipating  certain  of  its  stages,  e.g,  by  dissolving  what  is 
lobiUe,  by  rendering  capable  of  solution  what  is  insoluble,  by  loosening 
^comptcter  portions,  by  breaking  indigestible  skins  or  husks,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  above,  all  nutritious 
ntietances  fiedl  into  two  natural  classes,  both  of  which  ought  to 
^  represented  in  the  food.  The  first  class,  which  serves  for 
Ae  lepair  of  the  unoxidizable  constituents  of  the  body,  consists 
of  the  inorganic  elements  of  food,  essentially  water  and  salts  ; 
^  second,  destined  to  replace  the  oxidizable  portions  which 
^lost,  and  including  therefore  bodies  which  are  themselves 
oxidizable,  consists  of  the  organic  elements  of  food.  The  latter 
m  O(»mnon  with  all  organic  substances  are  derived  immediately 
or  mediately  from  plants ;  for  even  the  organic  constituents  of 
tile  animal  body  (forming  ^  animal  food ')  can  be  traced  back  to 
^  Tegetable  kingdom,  as  carnivorous  animals  feed  directly  or 
^  least  in  the  last  instance  upon  herbivorous  animals. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  various  organic  com- 
P^Hiads  of  C,  H,  N,  0,  S,  etc.,  which  are  formed  in  plants,  really 
'^  as  nutritious  substances,  as  many  do  not  fiilfil  the  pre- 
^oiisly  mentioned  conditions.  The  animal  substances  result- 
^  from  the  assimilation  of  such  of  them  as  are  really 
^^ritious  must  plainly  be  capable  for  the  most  part  of  again 
'^'^ing  as  nutriment;  they  are  the  more  worthless  in  this 
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respect  the  higher  the  degree  of  oxidation  to  which  they  havQ 
attained.     That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  a  nutritious  sal 
is   chiefly  determinable   by  the  amount  of  potential 
associated  with  it ;  i.e.  by  the  quantity  of  kinetic  energy  ckk 
work  which  may  result  &om  its  combustion.    The  more  hig^y 
oxidized  the  nutritious  substances,  the  less  is  the  amoimt  of 
oxygen  which  they  are  in  a  condition  to  combine  with,  and  the 
more  incapable  are  they  of  furnishing  energy  to  the  body.    Thus 
urea  has  no  value  as  a  food,  creatine  very  little,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  albumin  and  sugar  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  substances  which  form  the  essential  oi^;anic  food  of  the 
body  would  be  indicated  by  considering  all  the  regular  con- 
stituents of  the  body  (pp.  12  et  aq.),  as  indispensable  to  it,  and 
inquiring  whether  they  were  capable  of  formation  out  of  any 
other  substance  contained  in  the  animal  body ;  those  which  wov 
not  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  taken  into  the  organism  along 
with  the  food. 

It  must,  however,  here  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  place 
all  the  substances  occurring  in  the  body  cannot  be  regarded  ai 
indispensable  to  it.  There  is  a  danger  therefore  in  following  the 
method  just  given  of  considering  too  many  nutritious  substancea 
as  necessary ;  and  a  reservation  would  have  to  be  made  on  tkii 
accoimt.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  cannot  be  replaced  bj 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  supply  along  with  the  food,  eitiitf 
because  they  are  incapable  of  absorption  and  indigestible  {^9* 
mucin,  keratin,  cholic  acid);  or  because  they  imavoidaUj 
decompose  before  they  are  ingested  {e.g.  muscle-substance  in 
the  act  of  rigor),  or  are  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal 
(«.(/.  haemoglobin  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice) ;  or  becan* 
they  would  become  rapidly  changed-^xidized — after  absoip- 
tion,  before  they  could  reach  their  proper  situation.  Sod^ 
substances,  therefore,  are  only  produced  within  the  organism* 

Our  efforts  to  discover,  by  the  above  method,  the  essential 
constituents  of  food  are  chiefly  frustrated  by  pur  ignorance  of 
the  synthetic  powers  of  the  organism.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
it  was  said  that,  most  probably,  in  the  course  of  assimilationy 
albimiinous  bodies  were  formed  from  peptones,  fats  from  aoap^ 
(and  glycerin),  and  glycogen  from  sugar.  It  is,  however,  J^ 
unknown  whether,  for  example,  the  results  of  the  further  de- 
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eompodtioQ  of  albuminous  bodies  (leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.),  are 
capable  of  synthetic  regeneration  into  albumin.  If  the  organism 
pottesaed  in  general  the  power  of  uniting  substances  syntheti- 
caUj,  with  the  elimination  of  water,  we  might  briefly  indicate 
the  followiDg  as  necessary  organic  nutritious  substances :  viz., 
the  products  of  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  all  the  essential 
eoDstituents  of  the  body,  i.6.  of  the  albuminous  bodies  and  their 
compounds,  of  the  glucosides,  of  the  lecithin-bodies,  of  fats,  &c. 
These  decomposition-products  might  be  contained  in  food 
either  in  an  isolated  form  or  already  combined  into  some 
group,  which  would  in  that  case  be  again  split  up  in  the  course 
rf  digestion.  The  above-mentioned  bodies,  which  have  been 
taken  as  examples,  might  therefore  be  represented  in  the  food 
in  the  following  ways :  (a)  fatty  acids  (soaps),  glycerin,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sugar  (starch),  peptones  ;  (6)  fats,  phosphoric  acid, 
iQgar (starch),  albumin;  (c)  lecithin,  sugar  (starch),  albumin; 
or  (d)  protagon,  albumin,  &c. 

The  question  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  we  do  not  know  whether,  in  addition  to  hydrolytic  de- 
^podtions,  other  profounder  chemical  changes  (apart  from 
oxidatioDs)  do  not  take  place  in  the  body.  Fats  especially  seem 
to  be  capable  of  originating  from  other  bodies  than  fats  and 
Within,  for  the  animal  body  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
^  even  when  the  food  contains  none.  Fats  might  be  derived 
^  the  organism  from  the  following  sources  besides  those  already 
^tioned : 

1.  From  albuminous  bodies,  as  is  indicated  (a)  by  the  ap- 
l*»raDce  of  a  fatty  body  (adipocere)  in  the  albuminous  tissues  of 
^  bodies ;  (h)  by  the  formation  of  fat  out  of  casein  in  stand- 
^  milk ;  (c)  by  a  similar  process  in  the  '  ripeniug  *  of  cheese  ; 
W)  by  the  appearance  of  stearin  in  the  body,  when,  in  addition 
^  albumin,  a  kind  of  fat  (palm  oil)  containing  no  stearin  is 
^ken  with  the  food  (Subbotin).  Other  phenomena  which  are 
^ted  to  prove  the  formation  of  fat  from  albuminous  bodies, 
^*^iC.^.  the ''fatty  degeneration'  of  organs  rich  in  nitrogen, 
•^not  be  regarded  as  giving  any  support  to  the  theory,  as 
^^1  simply  show  that  at  one  part  of  the  organism,  which  is 
^^  connection  with  every  other  part  by  the  continual  inter- 
change of  material,  one  body  is  deposited  instead  of  another, 
^  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  to  prove  that  the  cne  is 
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derived  from  the  other.  In  like  manner,  some  time  since,  it 
customary  to  mention  among  the  proofs  of  the  formation  oiiett 
from  albuminous  bodies  the  fact  that  the  crystalline  lens  vod 
other  nitrogenous  bodies  destitute  of  fat  when  placed  in  the 
abdominal  canty  of  a  living  mammal  became  after  some  time 
very  fatty  having  lost  some  of  their  nitrogen.     But  all  the  ex- 
periments devised  to  control  this  result,  in  which  indifferent 
porous  materials,  such  as  wood,  elder-pith,  &c.,  were  substituted 
for  the  fatless  nitrogenous  body,  have  shown  that  these  bodies 
also  iHM^ome  impregnated  with  fat. 

2.  From  carbo-hydrates.  Although  the  transformation  of 
carlxvhydrates  into  fets  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  process 
of  reduction — unless  indeed  we  suppose  the  former  to  yield  only 
the  glycerin  necessary  for  the  latter — the  following  circum- 
stances scvm  to  indicate  some  such  operation  :  (a)  Bees  fed  on 
sugar  alone  yield  a  fatty  body,  wcur ;  (6)  Food  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  carbo-hydrates  tends  to  fatten  the  body  {'  Fatten- 
ing," see  l>elow),  an  accumulation  of  fat  taking  place  imme- 
diately, in  such  cases,  in  the  liver  (Tscherinoff).  The  last- 
montioned  circumstances  admit  of  another  explanation,  viz.  that 
the  oxidation  of  the  easily  comkistible  carbo-hydrates  renders 
\uiueot*ssary  the  combustion  of  fat  or  fat- forming  bodies  («•?• 
albuminous  bodies) ;  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
Tlie  fact  that  fats  are  formed  in  some  fruits  (olives)  out  of 
carluvhydrates  (mannite)  cannot  be  taken  to  support  the  theory 
that  a  similar  process  occurs  in  animals. 

It  is  now  considered  that  albumin  is  the  onlv  source  of  the  fat  in  the 
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boiiv.  except  that  which  is  derived  from  the  fat  directly  eaten;  for  in  all  (»*•» 
even  in  the  enormous  fi)rmntion  of  fat  whicli  takes  place  in  milch-cow^  the 
fatty  and  albuminous  materials  of  the  food  are  suilicient  to  account  for  the 
fat  in  the  milk  yielded.  Moreover,  the  production  of  wax  by  beea  fed 
entirely  on  sufrar  is  explicable  by  the  theory  oi  its  formation  from  the  albu- 
min stored  up;  and  the  fattening*  of  cattle  on  hydro-carbons  is  onlyBUCceW- 
ful  when  albuminous  food  is  at  the  same  time  taken  (Voit). 

We  are,  therefore,  guided  in  the  choice  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances solely  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that,  after  water 
and  salts  (of  which  chlorides  and  phosphates  are  the  chief)? 
albuminous  bodie>  are  most  indisi^eusable.  To  what  extent  true 
albuminous  bodies  may  be  replaced  by  digestible  albuminoids 
— gelatin  and  gelatigenous  tissues — we  shall  have  occasion  ^^ 
discuss  in  the  third  division  of  the  present  chapter.     It  would 
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•eeo,  moreover,  that  fats  (stearin,  palmitin,  olein,  etc.)  may 
osly  be  omitted  from  the  food  when  the  albuminous  bodies  are 
present  in  it  in  large  excess  or  when  the  fats  are  represented  by 
orbo-hydrates.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  are  not  at 
present  acquainted  with  all  the  indispensable  alimentary  sub- 
itinoes. 
The  following  are  among  the  more  important  articles  of 


I  Fledi  (muscle)  contaixiS)  besides  water  and  salts  (especially  of  potas- 
nm)  amongst  the  more  essential  nutritious  elements  (Chap.  VIII.\ 
ercnl  albumiuous  bodies  (myoun,  albumin),  gelatigenous  tissues^  small 
[ttBtities  of  lecithin  (possibly  derived  from  the  intra-muscular  nerves),  fats 
lod  certain  '  extractive  matters/  some  of  which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste 
'omisome'),  while  others  seem  to  have  weakly  stimulating  properties 
OMtbe,  &c.).  It  is  ingested  raw^  boiled  with  water,  or  roasted.  After 
■oOiog,  the  extract — broth  of  meat — contains  chiefly  the  gelatin,  the  ex- 
nctiTe  matters,  the  salts  (which  on  account  of  the  potassium  they  contain 
MM  coDcentrmted  broths  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  heart, 
^conezich),  and  some  of  the  fat  floating  on  the  surface.  The  albuminous 
0^  are  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and  remain  behind  in  meat  which  is 
ttMned  at  once  into  hot  water ;  if  cold  water  be  used,  the  albumin  passes 
itothe  water,  coagulates  as  the  latter  becomes  heated,  and  is  removed  with 
^'icum.'  The  flesh  which  remains  behind  after  the  removal  of  the  broth 
tin  retains  most  of  the  nutritious  constituents  (myosin  and  the  gelati- 
<>OQi  tissues,  and  albumin  if  the  water  used  were  hot  to  commence  with), 
Bt  bs  lost  its  salts  and  those  bodies  which  gave  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 
I^  which  has  been  roasted,  i.e.  strongly  heated  with  the  addition  of  little 
FLO  fluid  substance  (water  or  fat),  retains  all  its  constituents;  and  certain 
'^  empyreumatic  bodies  possessed  of  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell  are 
*ned  in  it,  especially  at  the  surface. 

2.  Milk  contains  albuminous  bodies  (albumin,  casein),  fats  (butter), 
^  probably  lecithin,  besides  carbo-hydrates  (milk-sugar),  water,  and 
ttmiderable  quantity  of  salts.     It  may  be  ingested  fresh   or  sour:  or 

*  botter  alone  may  be  taken  ;  or  the  cheese  alone.     Cheese,  however,  or 

*  ciaein  precipitated  on  the  acidification  of  milk,  whether  occurring  epon- 
i^^ooaly  or  on  the  addition  of  *  rennet '  (the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^1  true  stomach ),  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  the  fat  On  stand- 
'icheege  undergoes  a  change  similar  to  that  of  digestion,  becoming  soft 
^  tnn«lncent  owing  to  the  formation  of  peptones  and  the  further  decom- 
*^tioD  of  casein.  This  is  called  '  ripening,*  in  the  course  of  which  fat 
1^  to  be  formed  out  of  casein  and  leucine  and  tyrosine  to  appear, 
ii^ceniing  whey  and  kumiss,  see  p.  125. 

^  EggM.  The  white  of  e^  contains  a  concentrated  solution  of  albumin, 
^Hein  the  yolk  are  found  albuminous  bodies,  much  lecithin,  cholesterin 
^  ^  and  sugar.  On  heating,  the  white  coagulates  firmly,  the  yellow 
^  t  matt  which  readily  crumbles. 
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da;.  It  receives  its  stimulus  in  certain  sensations,  hunger  and 
thirst,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  which  indicate  the  lack  of  nouiishment  on  the  part  of  the 
organism.  The  sense-organs  in  which  this  necessity  of  the 
fbole  body  makes  itself  felt  as  a  sensation  are  certain  parts  of 
the  alimentary  apparatus.  Thirst  alone  takes  the  form  of  a 
localised  sensation,  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  burning  in  the 
throat,  occasioned  by  deficiency  of  water  in  the  mucous  mem- 
bnme  of  the  palate  and  pharynx.  This  deficiency  of  water  is 
(Boally  but  the  local  manifestation  of  the  general  state  of  the 
times  of  the  organism.  It  may,  however,  be  produced  by 
drying  the  mucous  membrane  of.  the  throat  (by  blowing  dry 
air  over  the  part),  or  by  withdrawing  tJie  water  in  some  other 
ny(bythe  application  of  hygroscopic  salts).  The  feeling  of 
ftirst  may  be  allayed  as  a  rule  by  the  local  application  of  water 
to  the  parts  concerned  ;  and,  as  this  is  accomplished  most  fre- 
qoently  by  drinking,  the  whole  body  is  at  the  same  time  supplied 
with  water.  Other  methods  of  introducing  water  into  the 
»yrt«n, «.  g,  its  injection  into  veins,  also  allay  it,  as  would  be 
«pected  from  the  circimistance  that  it  results  from  the  general 
deficiency  of  water  in  the  tissues  (Chap.  X.,  Sec.  v.).  Hunger,  on 
the  contrary,  which  is  a  pressing,  gnawing  sensation  in  tlie 
^<)mach,  and,  in  its  later  stages,  in  the  intestine  also,  cannot  be 
'^garded  as  the  local  expression  of  a  general  lack  of  nutriment 
^^caaioned  by  deficiency  of  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  membranes.  It  is,  as  it  seems,  a 
•^naation  of  emptiness  in  the  digestive  organs,  the  conditions 
^  which  are  yet  quite  unknown ;  for  it  may  be  assuaged  by 
ffling  the  stomach,  even  though  it  be  with  indigestible  matter, 
'ttsuch  a  case,  of  course,  a  sensation  of  general  lack  of  nourish- 
•^t  supervenes  after  a  time,  which  differs  from  the  usual 
'"8>eling  of  hunger,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  as  little  under- 
wood. 

The  nerves  which  minister  to  the  sensation  of  thirst  are  probably  some 
^  all  of  those  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  (trigeminal,  vagus,  and  glosso- 
*»FTng«al^,  Those  concerned  in  hunger  are  yet  quite  unknown.  Section 
>f  the  vagi  and  of  the  splanchnics  does  not  diminish  the  desire  for  food  in 
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ilbumiD,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fat.     Menstrual  blood  may  also 
be  included  in  the  list. 

Most  of  the  excretions  above  referred  to  are  direct  secretions 
from  the  blood,  and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described. 
Thus  urine,  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  excretions,  and 
Bulk,  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  II.,  and  the  respiratory  excre- 
tion in  Chapter  IV.  Faeces,  or  the  mixture  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal  during  digestion,  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
desmption  of  that  process  in  Chapter  III.  The  remaining 
excretions,  viz.  those  of  epithelium,  ova,  and  semen,  consist 
eaeentially  in  the  separation  of  cells  or  portions  of  cells.  The 
iMttwo  are  discussed  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  book.  The 
exuviation  of  epithelium  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : — 
Those  internal  and  external  surfaces  which  are  covered  with 
Mdy  epithelium,  viz.  the  epidermis,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
iDouth  and  pharynx,  portions  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs, 
tod  the  conjunctiva,  lose  continually  their  upper  layers  of  cells 
after  the  latter  have  undergone  a  peculiar  process  of  shrinking 
tod  conversion  into  a  homy  material.  The  horny  cells  of  the 
external  skin,  i.e.  the  most  external  layers  of  the  epidermis, 
together  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  nails  and  hair,  are 
'unply  rubbed  oflF  by  use ;  those  of  the  mucous  membranes 
single  in  the  secretions  which  bathe  them  (saliva,  mucus,  urine, 
tears),  and  are  conveyed  out  of  the  body  in  the  faeces  or 
urine  as  the  case  may  be.  This  desquamation  of  epithelial 
^Bs  is  the  cause  of  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  nitrogen  and 
»^phur  to  the  body. 

'II.  QUANTITATIVE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
INCOME,  EXPENDITURE,  AND  STOCK  OF  THE 
BODY. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  it  was  stated  tliat 
^^^  object  of  the  ingestion  of  food  was  to  repair  the  losses 
^*^chthe  body  sustained  through  the  excretion  of  its  inorganic, 
*^  the  oxidation  of  its  organic,  constituents.  The  simplest 
'^Utionship  which  can  exist  between  the  food  taken  and  the 
^y  is,  therefore,  when  the  former  is  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenditure  of  the  latter,  and  so  to  maintain  it  at  its  usual 
*^<Jard  of  weight.     In  this  case  it  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient 
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that  the  total  gains  of  the  body  equal  the  total  losses.  If  th 
chemical  composition  of  the  body  is  to  remain  anchaoged,  tt 
amount  of  the  individual  chemical  constituents  of  the  form* 
must  also  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  constituents  of  tl 
latter.  Moreover,  the  amoimt  of  the  food  taken  into  the  bod 
and  of  the  individual  constituents  must  constantly  adapt  itse 
to  the  variations  in  the  losses  produced  by  the  changes  in  tl 
extent  of  the  decompositions  in  the  organism  dependent  on  ill 
work  done. 

The  ingestion  of  food,  however,  takes  place  for  the  mcM 
part  voluntarily,  and  is  not  regulated  by  any  exact  knowledg 
of  the  needs  of  the  organism.  The  sensations  of  hunger  an* 
thirst  which  give  indications  of  the  necessity  for  food  onl 
prompt  as  a  rule  to  its  ingestion,  and  not  to  its  ingestion  h 
definite  quantity ;  and,  indeed,  food  is  very  frequently  takei 
without  any  such  prompting.  The  ingestion,  therefore,  o 
superfluous  or  insufficient  amoimts  of  food  occurs  very  often 
In  the  former  case  we  may  suppose  one  of  the  following  sets  o 
circumstances  to  take  place:  1.  The  losses  of  the  body  m* 
remain  the  same  while  the  body-weight  increases,  the  amouii 
of  potential  energy  in  the  body  becoming  increased  and  store 
up.  2.  The  superfluity  of  nutriment  may  remain  unabsorbe 
and  pass  unchanged  out  of  the  body  in  the  faeces.  This  ooJ 
occurs  when  the  superfluity  is  excessive.  The  maximum  poW 
of  absorption,  in  the  case  of  the  more  easily  absorbable  * 
mentary  substances,  is  first  attained  in  the  case  of  salts,*  tb 
in  the  case  of  fats,  and  finally  in  the  case  of  water.  3.  ^ 
superabundant  alimentary  substances  may  be  absorbed  and  ^ 
mediately  re-secreted  without  any  further  change.  This  ^ 
occurs  in  the  case  of  water  and  salts,  the  excretion  of  wl^ 
proceeds  until  the  body  possesses  its  normal  quantity  (p.  1  ^ 
Unoxidized  orgimic  bodies  are  never  found  under  normal  ' 
cumstauces  in  any  excretions  except  milk,  ova,  and  semen- 
Such  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  the  food  taken  may  be 
lowed  by  increase  of  the  decompositions  and  oxidations  oo^ 
ring  within  the  body  and  of  the  work  done,  the  losses  of 

*  The  Absorption  of  the  easily  soluble  snlts,  which  usually  takes  place  nj^"' 
is  interfered  with,  when  they  are  ingested  in  larger  quantities,  by  the  circumsO 
that  thoy  render  the  contents  of  the  intestine  fluid  by  their  attraction  for 
and  BO  cause  their  rapid  excretion  (diarrhoui)  before  absorption  can  occur. 
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ofgianum  increasisg  while  the  body- weight  remains  unchanged. 
^  It  u  conceivable  that  even  without  any  marked  increase  of 
the  oxidation-processes  going  on  in  the  body,  its  weight  may  be 
Doiotained  nearly  constant,  e.g,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
eoDfititaents  of  the  body,  which  are  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
vints  of  the  organism,  into  substances  rich,  and  into  substances 
poor  m  energy,  of  which  the  former  may  be  retained  in  the 
body,  whilst  the  latter  are  excreted.  In  this  manner  the 
energy  contained  in  the  ingesta  would,  as  it  were,  be  concen- 
tnted,  Le.  associated  with  a  lesser  weight  of  matter,  so  that 
there  might  be  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  potential  energy  at 
the  disposal  of  the  body,  unaccompanied  by  any  appreciable 
increase  of  its  weight. 

In  the  contrary  case,  when  an  insufficient  amount  of  food  is 

Jngested,  one  of  the  following  results  may  occur:  1.  The  work 

done  by  the  body  and  the  various  losses  to  which  it  is  subject 

^J  remain  as  before   while   its   weight   decreases.     2.  The 

Wy-weight  may  be  imaltered  while  the  expenditure  or  losses 

^f  the  body   diminish.      As,   however,  the   second   of  these 

I^Ulities  is   limited  by  the   circumstance  that    a  certain 

•fiKmnt  of  work,  accompanied  by  the  using  up  and  loss  of  a  cer- 

^  amoimt   of  material,  is    indispensably  necessary  to    the 

''^tenance   of  the  body,  the  diminution  in  the  amount   of 

food  taken  must  sooner  or  later  reach  a  point  after  which  the 

^^ight  of  the  body  must  decrease  until  life  is  no  longer  possible. 

To  test  experimentally  the  accuracy  of  the  theories  here 

'*id  down  is  the  aim  of  the  department  of   physiology  now 

'^^g  considered.     By  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  man  and 

^«e  lower  animals,  in  which  the  conditions  of  excess,  sufficiency, 

^f   in8u£Bciency  of  food   were   artificially   arranged,   and  the 

^mounts  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  body  individually  and 

^Uectively  estimated,  it  has  been  sought  to  discover  (1)  which 

elements  of  the  body  are  excreted  under  normal  circumstances, 

^hen  no  increase  by  special  activity  occurs  in  the  materials  used 

^P ;  and  hence  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  food  neces- 

^7 to  repair  the  losses  thus  sustained;  (2)  how  the  material 

exchange  varies  when  repair  is  insuflBcient ;  and  (3)  how  it  varies 

^hen  an  excess  of  alimentary  substances  is  administered.     The 

results  of  these  experiments  will  now  be  given  in  order. 
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1.  The  necessary  Losses  of  tJie  Body  and  their  Bqparatiow^ 

by  Tneans  of  Food. 

In  order  to  decide  what  losses  sustained  by  the  body  0 
indispensable,  and  what  amount  of  food  is  therefore  necessau 
for  their  repair,  two  methods  are  possible,  neither  of  whic 
leads,  however,  to  absolutely  correct  results.  The  first  coiibLb 
in  giving  a  man  or  an  animal  the  smallest  amount  of  foo 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  i 
analysing  the  excreted  substances  under  these  conditions,  tb 
elements  of  which  should  correspond  quantitatively  with  tbcw 
of  the  food :  the  second,  in  depriving  an  animal  of  all  food,  i 
which  case  we  may  be  certain  that  no  material  is  unnecessaril 
excreted,  and  then  determining  the  necessary  elements  of  foo 
by  analysis  of  the  excreta. 

The  first  method  possesses  the  following  sources  of  error:  1.  V% 
process  itself  is  a  working  in  the  dark,  and  leads  with  difficulty  to  1 
exact  result  2.  The  difficulty  of  excluding  all  unnecessary  use  of  materii 
such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  movements,  &c.  3.  The  uncertaini 
whether  the  amount  of  food  which  is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  tiie  wofp 
of  the  body  at  its  normal,  would  not  be  found  to  be  less  if  its  compoi 
tion  were  more  judiciously  arranged ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  certain 
the  constituents  of  the  excreta  are  not  due  to  an  excess  of  the  materii 
ingested.  4.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  the  elements  of  the  faeces.  T 
faeces  contain  (Chap.  III.)  not  only  the  results  of  material  exch*»l 
(portions  of  the  alimentary  secretions),  but  also  the  indigestible  parts  of  f*^ 
which  must  by  no  means  be  reckoned  among  the  losses  of  the  body  d^^ 
the  repair  of  its  tissues,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  accidental  comp 
tion  of  the  food  itself.  The  faeces  of  herbivorous  animals,  for  example,  »* 
almost  the  half  of  the  total  excretions  of  the  body  (in  horses  40  to  ^O 
cent.,  Valentin,  Boussingault ;  in  cows,  34'4  per  cent.,  Boussingault)  of^ 
count  of  the  considerable  quantity  of  indigestible  material  contained  in  V 
table  food.  In  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  is  "* 
unimportant  (in  cats  1  per  cent..  Bidder  and  Schmidt).  In  omnivores 
intermediate  (being  in  men  4  to  8  per  cent.,  VHlentin,  Barral,  Hildesh^ 
and  in  pigs  19*9  per  cent.  Boussingault),  and  varies  from  time  to  time  "^ 
the  kind  of  food.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  very  varying  and  unneoes^ 
factor  in  the  calculation  of  the  losses  of  the  body,  we  must  either 
regard  the  faeces  altogether — in  doing  which  another  error  is  introduce^ 
overlooking  the  real  elements  of  loss  which  they  may  happen  to  contain^ 
we  must  choose  alimentary  substances  which  contain  no  indigestible  porC 
— an  experiment  which  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

In  the  second  method  a  great  error  is  introduced  by  the  circumst-i 
that  in  famished  animals  the  various  functions  quickly  become  languid;  * 
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IB  eooseqaeoce,  the  use  of  material  and  the  losses  of  the  body  less  than  when 
1  nideocj  of  food  is  taken. 

Of  the  results  yielded  by  the  above  methods  of  experiment, 
tlose  relating  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  excreta  are  the 
DMwt  certain  and  important,  as  they  teach  at  the  same  time  by 
^  channeb  the  various  elements  of  the  body  are  separated. 

1.  The  total  losses  of  the  body,  after  subtracting  the  faeces 
which  are  most  variable  in  quantity,  are  referable  in  about  an 
ftjual  extent  to  the  urine  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  sudori- 
parous and  respiratory  secretions  on  the  other.     In  this  division 
tbe  following  are  neglected :  the  true  elements  of  loss  contained 
in  the  faeces  (constituents  of  bile,  &c.),  the  sebaceous  secretion, 
*Dd  the  exuviated  epithelial  cells,  concerning  which  no  deter- 
Dwiations  have  as  yet  been  made.     In  carnivorous  animals  the 
**nnary  secretion  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat  in  excess  of 
^  the  others,  including  the  faeces.     In  herbivorous  animals,  on 
^  contrary,  it  only  amounts  to  one-eighth  or  one-third  of  the 
^ther  secretions.     The  cause  of  this  lies  chiefly  in  the  greater 
*5H)unt  of  faeces  excreted  by  the  latter. 

2.  The  elements  which  compose  the  inorganic  constituents 
^^the  body  (water  and  salts),  and  which  are  excreted  and  res- 
^®fed  in  similar  combinations,  are  the  following : 

a.  Water.  The  proportionate  amounts  of  water  separated 
y  the  various  excretions,  if  we  except  that  separated  in  the 
*ces,  which  is  generally  of  small  amount,  depend  chiefly  upon 
"e  temperature  and  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
"he  loss  of  water  from  the  lungs  is  almost  constant,  as  there  the 
^e  extent  of  surface  moistened  to  the  same  degree  constantly 
>iOe8  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a  stratum 
f  air  which  is  continually  in  motion.  Moreover,  the  loss  of 
^ter  by  cutaneous  respiration  cannot  be  distingiushed  from 
iat  which  occurs  in  the  secretion  of  sweat ;  hence,  both  may 
^  taken  together.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  chief 
^•8  of  water  is  referable  to  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys.  For 
masons  which  are  very  apparent,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a 
^Ti  warm  atmosphere,  the  loss  of  water  from  the  skin  will  be 
^'^ater  than  that  from  the  kidneys,  while  with  a  moist,  cold 
atmosphere,  the  reverse  will  obtain.  That  the  total  amount  of 
^«  excreted  water  depends   upon  the   amount   ingested   has 
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already  (p.  115)  been  indicated;  and  more  will  be  said  bd 
in  reference  to  this  matter  in  speaking  of  the  ing^ion 
excessive  amounts  of  food.  In  carnivores  almost  the  whok 
the  water  (as  much  as  90  per  cent.)  is  got  rid  of  from  the  kidne 
while  in  herbivores  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  passes  away  in  t 
faeces. 

6.  Salts  are  chiefly  excreted  in  the  urine ;  some,  howev 
appear  in  the  sweat,  while  a  few  (mostly  those  of  potassii 
and  the  indigestible  salts)  pass  out  of  the  body  in  the  fee 
together  with  any  superfluity  of  salts  which  may  have  Ix 
ingested. 

3.  The  elements  of  the  (oxidized)  organic  compounds 
the  body  are  excreted  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  inoigs 
products  of  oxidation,  and  less  frequently  as  organic  prodn 
of  oxidation  or  decomposition.     They  are : 

a.  Carbon,  by  far  the  largest  portion  (more  than  90  ] 
cent.)  being  excreted  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  p 
cess  of  respiration.  A  smaller  amount  is  separated  in  the  fo 
of  less  highly  oxidized  products  during  the  other  processei 
secretion  (in  urea,  uric  acid,  &c. ;  in  the  homy  substance 
epithelium,  the  sebaceous  secretion,  the  constituents  of  ' 
secretions  contained  in  the  faeces,  &c.). 

6.  Hydrogen  {i.e.  that  derived  from  the  organic  constitue 
of  the  body)  is  separated  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
water,  together  with  the  water  which  previously  existed  as  si 
in  the  body.  A  small  portion  quits  the  organism  in  the  orga 
compounds  mentioned  under  a. 

c.  Oxygen  (i.e.  that  derived  from  the  organic  compomii 
the  body)  is  excreted  together  with  that  taken  into  the  syst 
for  the  purposes  of  oxidation,  the  amount  of  the  latter  k 
being  from  three  to  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  forD 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  is  separated  in  the  highest  fo 
of  oxidation,  viz.  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  only  a  small  amo 
being  excreted  in  the  lower  forms  as  urea,  &c. 

d.  Nitrogen  is  excreted  entirely  in  the  form  of  decomj 
tion-products,  for  the  most  part  as  urea  in  urine  and  sweat, 
also  as  luric  acid,  urinary  colouring  matter,  homy  substa 
biliary  constituents,  and  possibly  in  small  amoimts,  as  amm 
and  pure  nitrogen. 
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The  old  qiiestion  whether,  when  the  body- weight  remains  the  same,  all 
tiM  nitrogen  taken  into  the  system  reappears  in  the  visible  excretions 
(upedillj  in  urine  and  fieces),  or  whether  a  part  only  is  so  excreted — a 
dnuniUDoe  which  would  compel  the  admission  of  a  separation  of  nitrogen 
ii  tbe  longs— seems  now  to  have  been  settled  in  favour  of  the  former 
iltentdTe  (Voit,  Siewert,  Schulze  and  Marcker  [Henneberg];  Stohmann  : 
tUi  fiew  is,  however,  opposed  by  Seegen).  In  the  special  case  where  the 
M  hippens  to  be  very  albuminous,  it  is  still  maintained  by  Stohmann 
tkt  the  amooDt  of  nitrogen  recoverable  from  the  visible  excretions  is  less 
tha  thit  ingested.  When  cutaneous  perspiration  takes  place  such  a  com- 
fintiTe  deficiency  of  nitrogen  is  observable  owing  to  the  excretion  of  that 
k)dj  in  the  sweat  (Leube). 

«.  Sulphur  (derived  especially  from  the  alkaline  albuminates 
of  the  body)  leaves  the  organism,  about  half  of  it  in  the  form 
of  sulphates  in  the  urine,  and  the  rest,  combined  in  various 
orguiic  compounds,  in  epithelial  exuviations  and  in  the  faeces 
(kentin,  taurine). 

The  data  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute  amount  of 
the  minimum  excretion  of  the  body,  and  of  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  food  necessary  to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  that  ex- 
cretion, are  still  less  definite,  more  especially  because  of  the  un- 
certainty before  mentioned  attaching  to  the  methods  of  investi- 
ption  (p.  202).  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  results 
^Uch  have  been  obtained  : 

1.  The  minimum  excretion  (or  ingestion)  is  larger  the 
•Daaller  the  animal  observed.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  material  exchange,  in  twenty-four  hours,  per  kilogramme 
^fthe  weight  of  the  animal,  is  determined.  It  is  thus  found 
^t  in  pigeons  a  far  larger  exchange  of  material  occurs  for 
*^ery  kilogramme  than  in  dogs ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  far 
P^ter  than  in  man.  This  is  explained  by  the  greater  activity 
^  the  vital  processes  in  smaller  organisms :  small  animals,  for 
^^•mple,  on  accoimt  of  the  comparatively  larger  extent  of 
•^rtwje  which  they  expose,  must  generate  more  heat  than  large 
^^^  in  order  to  maintain  their  temperature  (Chapter  VII.). 

2.  The  minimum  amount  of  food  necessary  is  lowest  when 
^TO  elements  of  the  food  are  mingled  together  in  a  definite 
^'^Bner,  Such  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  elements  of  food 
contains  proteids,  fats  or  carbo-hydra^s,  possibly  also  lecithin, 
^ter  and  salts  in  certain  proportions,  the  salta  being  present 
^  nnallest  amount,  and  water  in  greatest. 

3.  The  most  &vourable  relationship  of  these  elements  one  to 
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another,  i.e,  the  proportion  that  must  exist  among  them 
that  the  smallest  amounts  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  noriEB^Bd 
weight  of  the  body,  varies  in  the  varying  conditions  of  agn^ 
sex,  and  mode  of  life. 

4.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  amount  of  albumin  usnaLly 
considered  necessarv  in  the  food  may  be  decidedly  diminish^sd 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  fats  or  carbo-hydrates:  possihl.3 
as  Hoppe  and  Voit  suggest,  because  every  body  which  oxidi&«fl 
more  easily  than  albumin  prevents  the  action  of  oxygen  on  tlmst 
body  by  attracting  it  to  itself. 

5.  The  minimum  amount  of  food  necessary  is  greater  ^^^ 
cording  as  the  organism  is  already  fattened  by  excessive  feediim^. 

The  absolute  numbers  obtained  by  the  methods  before  mentioned  an,  ^m 
account  of  the  sources  of  error  to  which  those  methods  are  open,  only  of  Til  ne 
when  all  the  experimental  conditions  are  exactly  carried  out  They  ^vHll 
therefore  not  be  given  here.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  drcainstaii^^c^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  temperature,  have  an  influence  upon  the  uTilifitiw.  of 
material  in  the  body. 

2.  Insufficient  Ingestion  of  Food. 

It   has   already  been  said  (p.  201)  that  if  the  food  ad- 
ministered be  insufficient  in  amount,  a  time  must  of  necessity 
come  after  which  the  body-weight  will  steadily  decrease.    I^ 
the  case  of  starvation,  when  there  is  a  complete  deprivation 
of  food,  this  diminution  in  body-weight  commences  at  once; 
and  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  aniin^ 
at  the  commencement,  a  period  arrives  at  which  the  functio*^ 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  its  losses,  begin  to  diminish  ;  this  dit'^' 
nution  continues  imtil  death.     The  material  exchanges  wbi^ 
occur  in  fasting  animals  merely  consist  in  the  combustion  of  ^^^ 
constituents  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  oxygen  continue* ^ 
inspired,  and  the  excretion  of  the  products  of  that  combust i^    ' 
and  of  tlie  incombustible  constituents,  water  and  salts.     ^^ 
organism,  as  a  whole,  undergoes  in  the  meantime  no  rep- 


but,  in  all  probability,  certain  portions  of  it  are  restored  at  *^ 
expense  of  others  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  which  trans^^ 
to  the  former  the  energy-yielding  materials  which  the  \^tX^ 
may  contain  in  superabundance. 


()bservati(jns  of  the  material  exchanges  of  fasting  animals  (Experim^*^ 
on  Inanition)  extending  over  considerable  periods  have  only  been  mad^   ^ 
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nalfl,  chieflj  on  pigeons  (Cbossat),  dogs  (Bischoff  and  Voit), 
er  and  Schmidt). 

lowing  generalisations  have  been  made  from  ex- 
>n  £Eisting  animals : 

le  banning  of  the  process  of  starvation  the  body- 
activities  and  the  losses  of  the  body  all  decrease, 
tion  in  the  losses  of  the  body  naturally  causes  the 
its  weight  to  become  less  from  day  to  day  ;  for  the 
losses  or  excretions,  after  subtracting  the  amoimt 
;en  taken  into  the  body,  expresses  directly  the  loss 
f  in  weight  (see  Fig.  4).  The  diminution  in  the 
rgies  or  activities,  which  is  intimately  connected 
ecrease  in  the  losses,  is  indicated  especially  by  a 
iture  and  an  infrequent  pulse  and  respiration,  the 
income  of  oxygen  thus  brought  about  occasioning  a 
in  the  processes  of  oxidation. 

diminution  in  the  excreta  does  not  affect  all  their 
:jually.  Herbivores  exhibit  the  most  considerable 
n  the  composition  of  their  excreta ;  for  all  fasting 
J  be  regarded  as  carnivores,  since  they  subsist  on 
t  the  constituents  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  in  the 
ing  herbivores,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  excretions 
reuses  (p.  111).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  amoimt  of 
excretions  diminishes  as  the  time  during  which  no 
^n  taken  extends — a  proof  that  the  decrease  in  the 
f  oxidation  in  the  organism  concerns  also  the  oxida- 
;  nitrogenous  (albuminous)  constituents  of  the  body, 
ition  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  at  first  abrupt, 
re  so  the  larger  the  amounts  which  were  normally 
jfore  starvation  commenced ;  later  on,  the  excretion 
tninishes  slowly  and  regularly.  While,  therefore,  in 
periods  of  starvation,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
the  body  (organic  albumin)  is  regularly  used  up,  at 
ncement  it  is  the  stored-up  albumin  derived  from 
st  ingested  wliich  is  expended  (Voit). 
•r  the  animal  has  lost  a  certain  fraction  of  its  weight, 
tarvation  supervenes,  the  interval  preceding  it  from 
ncement  of  starvation  varying  in  different  individuals. 
1  of  the  interval,  and  the  amount  of  the  loss  which 
1  is  able  to  sustain  before  death,  depend  upon  the 
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condition  of  tbe  animal  previously.      Aninials  which  have  beei 
fattened  require  a  certain  time  longer  to  allow  of  their  weigU 
attaining  its  normal  condition ;  for  not  until  this  has  been  ao> 
complished  does  any  diminution  in  the  losses  and  activitiei  of 
the  body  occur,  and  starvation,   therefore,  really  commeneft 
Thus,  young  and  poorly-fed  pigeons  die  in  three  days  after  lodi^ 
one-fourth  of  their  weight,  while  old  and  well-fed  hirds  will  life 
for  thirteen  days,  until  they  have  lost  nearly  the  half  of  their 
former  weight  (Chossat). 

4.  The  amount  of  loss  in  weight  differs  much  in  variov 
parts  of  the  body.  The  oleaginous  contents  of  the  fatty  tiflsuei 
( or,  briefly,  the  fat)  diminish  most,  the  whole  tissue  losing  from 
•>1  to  93  per  cent.,  i.e.  the  connective-tissue  alone  remauMi 
The  abdominal  viscera  and  muscles  lose  less  weight  than  tbe ftti 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord  lose  extremely  little ;  the  formal^ 
however,  somewhat  less  than  the  latter.  The  blood,  it  may 
be  noted,  especially  in  the  amount  of  its  haemoglobin,  main* 
tains  approximately  its  relationship  to  the  whole  weight  of  tfca 
body.  This  inequality  of  loss  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body' 
is  brought  about  by  the  power  before  referred  to  which  the  Uoq^  | 
has  of  conveying  material  from  one  organ  to  another,  and  ttal 
securing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  nourishment  of  the  orgSBi 
most  frequently  used.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  tbe  M 
of  the  slight  loss  of  weight  of  the  brain,  the  activity  of  whidi 
continues  undiminished  until  death,  but  also  by  the  smallnesfl  rf 
the  loss  sustained  by  those  muscles  which  are  continually  in  lua^ 
as  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  by  those  which  are  less  actiifc 
As  fat  and  muscle  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  losses  of  animali 
when  fasting,  it  is  generally  stated  that  animals  in  such  a  cdtr 
dition  live  upon  their  own  fatty  and  muscular  tissues.  Certaii 
investigators  (Schmidt,  Bischoff  and  Voit)  have  even  calculated 
from  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  excreta  the  quantity  of 
such  muscular  substance  used,  and  have  considered  all  the  re- 
maining elements  which  are  referable  to  the  organic  consUtih 
ents  of  the  body  (calculated  from  the  carbonic  acid  excreted) 
as  effete  fatty  material. 

In  addition  to  the  case  of  total  deprivation  of  food,  we  musk 
consider  that  in  which  food  is  administered  in  insufiScient 
quantity.  This  insufficiency  may  be  quantitative  or  qualita- 
tive, i.e.  the  food  taken  may  contain  all  the  necessary  element! 
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at  in  insufficient  quantities,  or  it  may  not  contain  all 
ial  elements.  Quantitative  insufficiency  induces  all 
3nis  of  complete  starvation,  but  much  more  slowly, 
e  insufficiency  in  most  cases  terminates  in  death  as 
I  complete  starvation,  but  with  a  less  diminution 
iy-weight.  During  complete  deprivation  of  water  * 
it)  animals  very  quickly  cease  to  take  solid  food ; 
e  contrary,  during  complete  deprivation  of  the  solid 
ts  of  food  (BischoflF  and  Voit,  Chossat),  they  very 
5  to  take  water :  each,  therefore,  may  lead  to  starva- 

most  combinations  of  the  alimentary  elements  in 
observations  are  interfered  with,  either  by  the  fact 
laximum  absorption  becomes  so  slight  that  it  is  im- 
)  study  the  eflfects  of  large  amounts,  or  by  the  ap- 
rf  morbid  symptoms,  e,g.  of  diarrhoea  when  the 
)n  consists  of  sugar  and  water.  Those  experiments 
t  importance  in  which  one  of  the  two  chief  organic 
f    substances,    albuminous    bodies    or    fats    (carbo- 

is   withheld   from   an   animal.     In  such  cases  the 
ss  to  the  body  is  considerably  less  than  in  fasting 
jach  of  these  elements  of  food,  therefore,  can  replace . 
o  some  extent.     On  withholding  the  albuminous  ele- 

by  feeding  on  fat  and  water,  or  on  fat,  carbo- 
nd  water)  the  excretion  of  urea  becomes  considerably 
while  the  weight  of  the  body  undergoes  a  certain 
cessive  diminution,  indicating  tliat  the  oxidation  of 
IS  bodies  is  proceeding  less  rapidly  than  usual  within 
sm.  On  withholding  fats,  no  marked  alteration  in  the 
jxclianges  of  the  body  occurs  if  the  food  contain 
rbo-hydrates.  If  the  latter  are  also  withheld,  a  very 
crease  occurs  in  the  excretion  of  urea,  indicating  an 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  materials,  and  necessitating 
ed  ingestion  of  nitrogenous  food  in  order  that  life 
maintained.     No  essential  disturbance  in  tlie  body  is 

on  the  removal  of  sodium  chloride  from  the  food ; 
privation  of  phosphoric  acid  the  bones  retain  for  a 
tlie  phosphates  they  happen  to  possess  (Weiske). 

to  say,  of  that  also  which  is  contained  in  the  organic  alimentarj 
for  many  animals  (eg.  cats,  Bidder  and  Schmidt)  can  do  very  well 
ally  drinking  water. 

P 
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Albumin  may  for  certiun  purposes  be  replaced  by  gelatin ;  for  ih 
didon  of  gelatin  renders  unnecessary  the  use  of  so  much  albumin  at  b 
as  is  proved  by  the  body- weight  maintaining  its  normal  standard  under 
circumstances.  As,  however,  the  weight  of  the  body  rapidly  falls  ' 
gelatin  is  the  only  nitrogenous  element  in  the  food,  it  is  evident  thi 
necessity  of  the  tissues  for  albumin  cannot  be  met  entirely  by  that  subt 
(Voit). 

8.  Superabundant  Ingestion  of  FoocL 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  income  of  the  body  is 
often  greater  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  (minimum)  ei 
diture,  and  to  maintain  the  body-weight  at  its  nonnal  wei, 
and  this  excess  may  affect  some  or  all  of  the  essential  elen 
of  the  food.  We  have  now  to  determine  which  of  the  poi 
methods  mentioned  on  pp.  199  et  aqq.  is  adopted  for  the  diq 
of  the  excess.  The  question  is  simplified  by  excluding: 
All  excess  of  alimentary  substance  taken  into  the  body 
the  amount  which  is  capable  of  absorption  (as  determine 
the  maximum  absorptive  power  of  the  body  for  the  parti< 
substance,  p.  200).  (2)  All  increased  ingestion  of  food 
dered  necessary  by  the  increased  activities  of  the  body  (fo 
tion  of  heat,  mechanical  work — see  the  second  Section  of 
book).  Moreover,  any  excess  of  inorganic  elements  of  fo 
water  and  salts — may  be  left  out  of  the  question;  fo; 
already  mentioned,  the  body  gets  rid  of  any  superfluil 
those  bodies  by  direct  excretion  from  tlie  blood — the  i 
through  the  skin  and  kidneys  and  the  salts  through 
kidneys. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  case  where  an  excess  of  ot\ 
alimentary  substances  has  been  ingested.     For  its  disposal 
courses   are   possible:  1.  It   may   be   simply   retained  ii 
organism.    2.  It  may  be  quickly  oxidized  and  excreted, 
may  be  decomposed,  and  a  part  oxidized  and  excreted,  y 
the  rest,  which  is  capable  of  yielding  energy,  is  retained  (p. ! 
In  the  first  case,  the  weight  of  the  body  would  increase  y 
the  losses  remained  constant ;  in  the  second,  the  losses  ¥ 
increase  while   the   body-weight  was   unchanged;  and  in 
third  both  would  increase.     Experience  has  shown  that  i 
excess  of  food  be  ingested,  the  body  increases  in  weight ; 
the  excretion  of  the  products  of  oxidation   is  also  increi 
especially  (C.  G.  Lehmann,  Bidder  and  Schmidt)  in  the 
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d  urea,  when  the  excess  consists  of  nitrogenous  food ;  and, 
ibilly,  that  the  materials  never  make  their  appearance  in  the 
ciaeta  in  an  unoxidized  form.  The  first  of  the  above-men- 
tiooed  courses  is,  therefore,  excluded  by  the  circumstance  that 
Uk  excretions  always  increase.  The  second,  besides  that  it 
does  not  tally  with  the  experimental  fact  of  an  increase  of 
vejght  in  over-fed  animals,  would  necessitate  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  body,  and 
in  the  bodily  energies  or  activities,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
cnased  extent  of  oxidation.  In  a  reposing  body  this  increase 
in  the  bodily  energies  could  only  manifest  itself  by  an  in- 
Msed  formation  of  heat  (Chapter  VII.).  Such  an  increased 
^muion  of  heat  does,  in  fact,  occur ;  the  augmented  diges- 
tire  activity  requiring  a  greater  consumption  of  material  and 
lieldiiig  more  heat  in  the  processes  of  secretion  and  movement ; 
te  the  amount  is  too  slight  to  satisfy  the  second  theory.  The 
following  fiicts  sapport  the  third  of  the  above  methods  of 
dismal 

As  in  the  case  of  an  insiifficient  allowance  of  food,  so  here 
•lio  where  the  food  is  administered  in  excess,  the  expenditure 
of  the  body  acconmiodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
^neome.  This  accommodation  has  been  most  exactly  made  out 
in  the  case  of  the  albuminous  elements  (Bischoff,  Voit).  When- 
ever an  animal  is  fed  for  a  long  time  abundantly  with  albumin, 
•condition  of  equilibrium  supervenes,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
^^'^en  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  and  that  in  the  excreta ;  and 
^  equilibrium  is  connected  with  a  definite  weight  of  body, 
*hich  is  meanwhile  maintained.  If  the  amount  of  food  is 
''iiUeDly  increased,  and  maintained  at  the  increased  rate,  the 
ttpiilibriuin  is  again  established,  after  a  certain  time,  with  an 
'•erased  body-weight.  Until  this  state  of  equilibrium  is 
'••ched  the  excreta  are  somewhat  less  than  the  ingesta,  and 
•D^^nnin  is  stored  up  in  the  body,  the  animal  being  said  '  to 
^e  flesh.'  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  albuminous 
'<wd  ig  diminished,  the  excreta  continue  to  be  somewhat  greater 
^the  ingesta  in  the  interval  preceding  the  readjustment  of 
^^brium  with  a  diminished  body-weight;  and  the  animal 
*<*w  flesh.'  The  organism  can,  therefore,  within  certain 
*^ta,*  readjust  itself,'  for  every  alteration  in  the  amount  ot 
^  food  ingested,  its  constitution  undergoing  a  change  in  the 
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process.  If  the  amount  of  food  ingested  is  diminished  beL 
a  certain  point,  the  condition  of  hunger  supervenes,  the  laws 
which  are  similar  to  those  above  given. 

The  following  figure  serves  to  illustrate  diagrammaticallj  what  has  bee 
said.  The  abscissa-line  kkf  indicates  the  time,  the  ordinates  of  the  thick  cor? 
the  weight  of  the  body,  or  its  albuminous  constituents,  those  of  the  thin  corf 
the  amount  of  the  daily  excreta,  and  those  of  the  dotted  one  the  amoaDto 
the  daily  ingesta.  The  ingesta  are  suddenly  increased  in  amount  at  a,  MJ 
at  c  suddenly  diminished,  and  are  at  e  nothing.  Aa,  he,  de,  indicate  Ai 
periods  of  states  of  equilibrium  between  ingesta  and  excreta;  ah,  the  peM 
during  which  readjustment  is  in  progress  when  the  excreta  and  thebofy 
weight  are  both  increasing ;  cd,  the  period  during  which  readjastoMBt  i 
taking  place  when  the  excreta  and  the  body-weight  are  both  diminishing;  H' 
the  period  of  hunger,  also  characterized  by  the  decrease  of  both  bo4y-va^ 
and  excreta.  The  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  body  on  each  da/  Ml 
of  course  determined  by  the  difference  between  ingesta  and  excreta. 

Fio.  4. 


According  to  recent  investigations  (Pettenkofer  and  Voi' 
it  would  seem  that  a  similar  relationship  between  income,  €. 
penditiure,  and  stock  exists  in  the  case  of  fat  as  in  the  case 
albumin.  The  amount  of  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  is,  ho 
ever,  also  dependent  upon  the  albuminous  ingesta.  Whc 
therefore,  the  latter  are  increased  in  amount,  there  occurs  ii 
only  an  accumulation  of  albumin,  but  also  of  fisit.  Fat  is  pi 
bably  formed  (p.  1 94)  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin  nnd 
certain  circumstances; — a  decomposition,  attended  with  c 
cretion  of  urea  and  retention  in  the  body  of  certain  eneig 
yielding  complex  molecules,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  t 
third  of  the  three  possible  courses  mentioned  above.  Wfc 
the  circumstances  are  which  are  favourable  to  this  formati 
of  fat,  and  whether  they  are   connected   with   the  excesd 
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ingestion  of  food,  cannot  yet  be  exactly  stated.  On  the  other 
kand,  the  expenditure  of  albumin  is  diminished  by  the  simul- 
taneous ingestion  of  &ts  or  carbo-hydrates,  of  which  fact  no 
explanation  has  hitherto  been  given.  The  very  general  state- 
ment that  &t8  and  carbo-hydrates,  being  easily  combustible 
nbstanoes,  attract  to  themselves  the  oxygen,  and  in  that 
manner  save  the  albumin,  is  not  very  well  founded.  That  the 
addition  of  a  fatty  element  to  an  albuminous  diet  leads  to 
the  accumulation  of  £at  in  the  body  is  most  probably  to  be 
€X{dained  by  the  direct  accumulation  of  the  fat  ingested,  or 
the  diminished  use  of  that  already  present.  The  statement  that 
carbo-hydrates  have  the  same  effect  as  fat  in  this  case  is  dis- 
pttted ;  it  certainly  remains  at  present  quite  unexplaine(d. 

The  increased  expenditure  of  albumin  when  it  is  ipgested 

in  greater  quantity  is  connected  with  an  increase  in  the  amount 

of  oxygen  used  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit) ;  and  the  decompositions 

which  take  place  are,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  oxidations. 

^  the  attempt  to  calculate  the  amount  of  albumin  consumed 

fiom  the  nitrogen  eliminated,  it  is  found  that  only  a  portion 

of  the  carbon  is  present  in  the  excretions — a  proof  that,  in  the 

imposition,  some  constituent  rich  in  carbon  is  retained  in  the 

wdy  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit).     The  seat  of  these  processes  is 

Qitirely  imknown.    It  used  formerly  to  be  stated  that  the  super- 

''Huidance  of  ingested  albimiin  was  simply  burnt  up  in  the 

Wood  without  first  forming  part  of  any  organ  (*  Luxus-consump- 

^^y    It  is,  however,  now  considered  much  more  probable, 

**I*dally  as  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 

**i^ce  of  true  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  blood,  that  all 

impositions   are  accomplished  in  the  cells  of  the  organs, 

^  are  only   influenced   in   some   unknown  manner  by  the 

'^t  to  which  blood  is  present.     The   formation   of  fat   is 

*^*ay8  brought  about  by  means  of  cells,  as  may  be  demon- 

"^ted.    Adipose  tissues,  especially  of  the  mesentery,  are  to 

*  regarded   according  to  modern    research   (Toldt,  Rollett), 

^  as  simple  connective-tissue,  the  cells  of  which   are  filled 

*ithtt(Virchow),  but  as  glandular  organs  with  special  vessels, 

•kich  in  man  are  early  surrounded  by  a  growth  of  connective- 

tiaaue. 

The  deoompoution  of  a  portion  of  the  albumin  in  the  intestines   into 
^"^'^  tyroabe,  &c  (p.  107)  haa  recently  been  regarded  as  a  caae  of  *  luxus- 
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PART   n. 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OR  ENERGIES  OF  THE  BODY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

fc  the  general  Introduction  to  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
^i^uiud  body  is  the  seat  of  transformations  of  potential  into 
ODetic  energy. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  potential  energy  of  the 
body  is  associated  with  two  kinds  of  matter,  widely  separated 
fcwn  one  another,  viz.  atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  one  hand, 
•od  the  oxidizable  constituents  of  the  body,  which  enter  it  as 
^  on  the  other.  Energy-yielding  substances  are,  therefore, 
being  continuously  introduced  into  the  body.  It  has,  further, 
already  been  stated,  that  the  products  of  the  combination  of 
tie  above-mentioned  different  kinds  of  matter,  i.e.  oxidation- 
products,  are  continually  being  thrown  out  of  the  body. 

Similarly,  it  has  now  to  be  stated  that  the  energy  which 
b*8  become  kinetic  in  the  animal  body  is  continually  being 
transferred  from  it  to  bodies  existing  in  the  medium  outside 
*od  independent  of  it.  Just  as,  however,  the  expenditure  of 
the  matter  of  the  body  is  always  a  little  below  it«  income  (and 
toi«  difference  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  persistence  of 
^e  body),  so  also  the  expenditure  of  energy  is  always  below  its 
iiurome,  for  the  organism  always  contains  a  certain  store  of 
^^ergy,  part  of  which  is  potential  in  its  yet  unoxidized  con- 
'tituentg,  part  of  which  is  kinetic — its  heat. 

The  transformations  of  the  energy  of  the  body  run  side  by 
**"*5  with  the  exchanges  of  its  matter.  As  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  matter  of  the  body 
'^^^  been  discussed  and  compared,  the  same  task  must  now  be 
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A  method  of  Tery  simplj  determiniDg  the  heats  of  combustion  which 
In  been  adopted  by  some  scientific  men  is  not  trustworthy,  and  leads  to 
&Iae  RSdlts.  They  have,  namely,  attempted  to  calculate  the  heat  of  com- 
krtioQ  of  %  compound  from  the  known  heati  of  combustion  of  its  elements ; 
to  do  this  they  suppose  the  oxygen  which  exists  in  the  compound  itself  to 
W  abeid?  combined,  partly  with  hydrogen  or  carbon ;  it  appears,  however, 
fintly,  that  the  basis  for  such  a  hypothesis  is  wanting ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  other  elements  of  a  compound  are  bound  together  with  a  certain  amount 
ef  eoei^,  so  that  to  separate  them  one  from  the  other,  a  portion  of  the 
Uaedc  energy  developed  in  the  combustion  must  be  consumed :  the  results 
obtiised  b?  such  a  method  must  therefore  differ  from  the  results  of  direct 
experiment  by  an  amount  which  corresponds  to  the  energy  used  up  in  the 
dkeomtion  process  just  referred  to. 

In  the  case  of  chemical  compounds  of  known  constittUion  (and  few  of  the 
iGnentaiy  substances  can  as  yet  be  classed  under  this  category)  the  heats 
ofeombustion  can  be  calculated  according  to  simple  rules  (Hermann). 

From  experimental  determinations  it  has  been  made  out  that  in  com- 
pete combustion  1  gramme  of  albumin  generates  4008  heat  units,  1  gramme 
of  beef  (freed  from  fat)  5103  heat  units,  1  gramme  of  beef  fat  0060  heat  units. 
^Hien  oxidized  so  as  to  yield  urea,  albumin  is  calculated  to  furnish  42G3, 
>ttl  beef  4368  units  of  heat  (Frankland).  By  calculation  it  is  found  that 
1  gramme  of  stearin  develops  0036,  1  gramme  of  palmatin  8883, 1  gramme 
of  olein  8^)58, 1  gramme  of  glycerin  4170,  I  gramme  of  leucine  6141,  and 
1  gramme  of  creatine  4118  units  of  heat  (Hermann). 


Origin  of  the  Kinetic  Energy  of  the  Body. 
(The  Energies  of  tJie  Body.) 

Oxidation  (as  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated)  is  the 
process  which,  far  more  frequently  than  all  others,  leads  to  the 
tningformation  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy.  We  cannot, 
•nevertheless,  forget  that  oxidation  is  not  the  only  process 
^**ociated  with  the  liberation  of  energy,  but  that  it  is  only  one 
*^  the  processes,  though  certainly  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
"'Wch  prove  the  general  law  that  in  every  chemical  processj 
^  tcAicA  stronger  affinities  are  saturated  than  were  saturated 
V^JTt  its  occurrence^  potential  energy  becomes  kinetic. 

An  example  oi  a  process  not  dependent  upon  oxidation  in  which,  how- 
^^>  beat  is  generated  is  afforded  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar. 
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As  the  abore  graphic  fonnoln  indicate,  carbon  atoms,  which  in 
are  linked  either  to  carbon  or  hjdrog:en  atoms,  are,  after  the  deoompa 
linked  to  oxTgen  atoms.  Aa^  however,  the  attraction  of  carbon  for  a 
is  greater  than  it  is  for  carbon  or  for  hydrogen,  this  change  in  the  posit 
atoms  must  be  associated  with  the  liberation  of  energy.  As  these  gnr 
atoms  which  result  from  such  a  pr  K^ess  of  decomposition  are  bound  to| 
by  stronger  affinities  than  those  which  existed  before,  the  new  oom{ 
are  more  stable :  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  tl 
operations  attended  by  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  or  of 
stable  compounds  than  existed  before,  potential  energy  becomes  k 
Under  this  general  law  are  included  the  ordinary  processes  of  oxidat 
well  as  others  which  are  analogous  to  the  fermentation  of  suji^ar. 

The  forms  of  energy  in  which  the  kinetic  energy  deve 
in  the  body  from  the  potential  energy  introduced  into  it 
manifest  it^lf  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  heat,  electricity 
mechanical  work.  When  the  animal  body  is  in  a  state  of 
\4z.  when  all  kinds  of  work  which  are  not  absolutely  esm 
to  the  continuance  of  life  are  avoided,  it  may  be  stated  th 
these  forms  of*  energy  are  almost  entirely  transformed  b 
single  form — heat. 

The  form  which  energy  Csee  the  Introduction)  may  assume  is,  i 
know,  very  variable ;  heat  is  easily  converted  into  motion  (as  in  the  i 
engine),  motion  into  heat  (by  friction ) ;  both  heat  and  motioi 
elev'tricity  (frictional-  and  thermo-electricity) ;  and  electricity  into  he 
evidenced  in  the  heating  of  wires  along  which  a  current  of  electri 
passing)  and  into  motivin  (electro-magnetism). 

Nevertheless  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  always  remains  ooi 
though  such  transformations  occur,  for  they  always  proceed  in  definit 
portions   (equivalents).       The    most    important  of   these   equivalei 
the  *  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat/  i.e.  the  mechanical  work  into 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  mav  be  converted,  or  converselv. 

The  formation  of  heat  goes  on  directly  in  all  organs  o 
body  in  which  processes  of  oxidation  occur,  Le,  in  all,  e: 
the  homy,  tissues. 

Electricity^  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  only  developed  ii 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  (Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.). 

Movements  occur  with  perceptible  rapidity,  1.  in  the  st 
and  smooth  muscular  fibres;  2.  in  contractile  cells; 
ciliated  cells;  4.  in  spermatozoids ;  whilst  other  movei 
take  place  with  such  slowness  in  all  organic  forms  that 
cannot  be  perceived ;  such  occur  during  growth,  in  the  6 
of  cells,  &c. 
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Tbe  proof  that,  in  tbe  body  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  all 
forms  of  eoergy  are  converted  into  heat,  and  are  in  this  form 
tnmsfened  from  it  to  the  external  world,  rests  upon  the  fol- 
lowiDg&cts: 

1.  Movements  which  occur  in  the  body  when  at  rest  do  not, 
u  guch,  exert  any  action  upon  the  medium  outside  of  it,  but  dis- 
appear within  the  body  itself.  This  disappearance  is  brought 
about  chiefly  hj  friction :  thus,  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  cardiac  contraction  expended  on  the  mass  of  the  blood  im- 
parts to  it  motion ;  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  this  motion, 
by  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  especially 
of  the  capillaries,  ceases  to  exist.  This  same  disappearance  of 
nwtion  is  obperved  in  the  case  of  the  alimentary  apparatus, 
^here  it  occurs  partly  in  consequence  of  friction  against  the 
wntents  and  against  the  structures  which  surround  it. 

A«  no  other  mode  of  motion  {e.g.  electricity)  is  known  to 
"wult  from  this  friction,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that,  everywhere, 
*  quantity  of  heat  is  generated  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
'^tion,  i.e.  mechanical  work,  which  disappears. 

2.  Even  the  small  quantities  of  electricity  developed  in  the 
^^TYo\^  and  muscular  systems  appear,  in  great  part,  to  be  con- 
^«rted  into  heat  (Chapter  VIII.). 

^xeeptioDB  which,  judged  of  quantitatively,  are  of  very  small  importance 
t^  be  made  to  the  general  statement  previously  enunciated,  that  in  the 
J^  at  rest,  the  only  form  of  kinetic  energy  imparted  to  the  medium 
th^^  it  is  heat :  thus,  (1)  the  movements  of  respiration,  of  the  heart,  of 
I  ^  Pnlse  may  be  communicated  to  bodies  outside  the  organism ;  and  (2) 
^^^'ic  currents  may  be  conducted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
.^^nnding  objects  by  the  interposition  of  conducting  media  (Chapter 

In  the  animal  body  when  at  work  there  originates  an  in- 
^^sed  quantity  of  kinetic  energy,  in  addition  to  that  which  is 
'^^g  produced  during  rest.  This  energy,  which  is  developed 
*fcin  the  muscles,  takes  the  form  of  heat  and  mechanical 
^^l.  Of  this  mechanical  work  a  great  part  is  converted, 
^liin  the  organism  itself,  into  heat  by  the  friction  of  the 
^^les  and  tendons  within  their  sheaths,  and  by  the  move- 
^Tit  of  bones  in  their  articulations.  The  remainder  of  the 
^chanical  work  is  employed,  partly  in  effecting  the  movement 

the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  reference  to  one  another, 
^^^tly  in  moving  the  body  as  a  whole  through  the  medium 
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which  it  inhabits,  and  partly  in  effecting  the  movements  ol 
bodies  which  exist  in  that  medium. 

Seeing  that  even  the  last-named  portion  of  the  energy  of  tbe 
body  (viz.  that  expended  on  the  bodies  of  the  external  world)  i* 
easily  converted  into  heat,  and  may  be  expressed  in  units  of 
heat  J  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  measure  of  the  whole  of  t.li© 
energies  of  the  body  is  the  amount  of  heat  corresponding     t4> 
them. 

One  might,  naturally,  just  as  well  express  the  whole  energy  according    to 
its  mechanical  equivalent,  i.e.  in  units  of  work  instead  of  units  of  heat 
kilo^ammetres,  foot-pounds,  &c.). 

The  numbers  of  heat  imits  which  express  the  kinetic  energy  of 
organism  are  enormously  great,  amounting  to  several  millions  per  diem.  So: 
employ  in  their  calculations  an  unit  of  heat  which  is  a  thousand  times  giet.' 
than  that  usually  employed,  defining  the  unit  of  heat  to  be  that  quantity  ^* 
heat  which  will  raise  one  kilogramme  of  water  from  0^  C.  to  1^  C. ;  C 
mechanical  equivalent  of  this  irnit  is  then  =  424  kilogrammetres. 

Expenditure  of  Energy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  quantity  of  energy  whi^ 
the  organism  loses  in  its  imperfectly  oxidized  organic  .excre- 
(urea,  uric  acid,  milk,  &c.),  all  the  potential  energy  of  its  fi 
passes  as  kinetic  energy  to  the  outer  world.  From  what  h 
been  previously  stated,  this  energy  escapes  from  the  body  at 
only  in  the  form  of  heat,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  body  which 
doing  external  work  in  the  form  of  heat  and  mechanical  won 
The  modes  in  which  heat  is  given  out  to  the  bodies  of  the  out  -^er 
world  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter ;  the  transtr^^^ 
of  mechanical  work  needs  no  further  discussion. 

The  direct  measurement  of  tliis  expenditure  of  ener^^y 
(heat)  is  effected,  in  the  case  of  the  body  at  rest,  by  placi^cng 
tlie  man  or  the  animal,  exactly  as  a  burning  body,  into  ^ 
calorimetrical  chamber  adapted  to  the  pvu*pose.  In  the 
of  the  body  engaged  in  performing  external  work  an  arrant* 
ment  is  provided  within  the  chamber  wliich  permits  of  t^ 
work  done  being  measured  ;  such,  for  example,  as  a  treadu^^ 


which  is  connected  with  a  steam-engine,  and  which  the  fJO- 
imder  observation  ascends  or   descends,  so  as  to  perform 
amount  of  work  (either  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  mo^ 
ment  of  the  wheel)  which  permits  of  being  estimated  (Hii*^  -^ 
From  the  quantity  of  mechanical   work  thus   estimated 
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equivalent  number  of  units  of  heat  may  be  calculated  and 
added  to  the  expenditure  of  heat  as  found  by  the  direct  method. 
(For  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  of  heat  and  of  the 
iDechanical  work  done  as  well  as  for  their  relations,  consult  the 
two  following  chapters.) 

OwnparwoTi  between  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Energy, 

The  object  of  attempting  a  comparison  between  the  energy 
which  enters  and  leaves  the  body  is,  firstly,  to  confirm  the 
ttcoretical  conceptions  which  we  have  formed,  and  secondly,  to 
*^k  the  separate  determinations  of  income  and  expenditure. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  amount  of  energy 

''^ved  into   the  body  can  be  determined  if  we  know  the 

•inount  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  food  and  the  heat 

^ch  they  develop  on  combustion ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 

^  been  stated  that  for  only  a  few  of  the  alimentary  substances 

^*8  this  heat  of  combustion  been  accurately  determined.     We 

^^^  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  estimating  the  kinetic  energy 

^^^^^T^esponding  in  a  given  time  to  the  potential  energy  at  the 

^'^•posal  of  the  body,  and  comparing  it  with  the  actual  amount 

^  energy  given  out. 

The  former  of  these  data  is  estimated  according  to  the 
following  principle :  every  manifestation  of  energy  is  neces- 
^'^ly  associated  with  a  corresponding  consumption  of  oxygen, 
^*id  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is,  if  estimated  for  long  periods 
^^  time,  equal  to  the  oxygen  received  into  the  body  (see  p.  157). 
*•  rom  the  oxygen  received  we  might  calculate  the  amount  of 
^^^rgy  which  becomes  kinetic,  if  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  were 
^*®©cJ  up  in  the  oxidation  of  one  and  the  same  body,  whose  heat 
^f  combustion  were  exactly  known. 

Since  different  compounds  of  unequal   heats   of  combus- 
tion are  oxidized,  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  re- 
^^ived  cannot  be  utilised.     But  from  the  oxidation-products 
'^liichare  excreted  in  a  given  time  we  can,  at  any  rate  approxi- 
**^^tely,  determine  the  elements  which  are  oxidized,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  from 
tne  Water,  produced  in  the  course  of  oxidation.     The  amount  of 
water  which  is  formed  in  the  body  can,  however,  scarcely  be 
®*^*^^iated,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  subtract  the  amount 
^^  oxygen  which  corresponds  to  the  carbon  (i.e.  required  to  oxidize 
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the  carbon  to  form  CO3),  and  assume  that  all  the  n 
oxygen  is  employed  in  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen.  ' 
doubtless  arising  from  this  dogmatic  assumption  bee 
significant  when  compared  with  the  much  larger  om 
our  determining  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  cai 
hydrogen  formd,  as  equal  to  the  heat  which  is  develop 
combustion  of  their  organic  combinations. 

As  we  should  expect  from  these  considerations, 
searches  (as  those  of  Dulong  and   Despretz)  have  L 
agreement  between  the  expenditure  of  heat  as  calculate 
directly  measured. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine,  in  the  cat 
energy  of  the  body  as  in  that  of  its  matter,  by  what 
its  distribution  is  effected.  The  numliers  which  hi 
obtained  by  calculation,  being  affected  by  numerou 
which  have  in  part  been  already  mentioned,  need  not  be 
the  results  of  these  calculations  possess  therefore  only  t 
which  attaches  to  an  approximate  estimate.  Accoi 
Barral's  calculations  the  expenditure  of  the  energy  of  \ 
is  distributed  as  follows :  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  is  lost  in 
the  excreta  (urine  and  faeces),  4  to  8  per  cent,  is  lost 
in  the  respiratory  proeesses,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  is 
in  the  evaporation  of  water ;  the  greatest  part  (60  \a 
cent.)  leaves  the  body  either  as  heat  conducted  or  radial 
its  surface,  or  is  converted  into  external  mechanical  work 
ceming  the  importance  of  this  question  consult  the  sue 
section.) 

Influence  of  the  Conversion  of  Energy  on  the  Exchc 

of  Matter. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shortly  stat 
the  oxidation-processes  of  the  body  must  necessarily  : 
certain  amount  in  order  that  the  organism  may  cont 
exist,  and  that  this  amount  constitutes  the  '  minimum  e: 
of  its  matter.'  A  closer  investigation  into  the  cause 
render  this  minimum  exchange  necessary  reveals  at  01 
the  necessary  oxidation-processes  are  required  for  the  si 
the  energies  of  the  body,  viz.  for  the  development  of  h 
the  performance  of  certain  kinds  of  mechanical  work  (as 
movement  of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  respiration, 
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ilimentary  canal,  &c.V     The  minimum  exchange  of  matter  is, 
I-'-::^     therefore,  8o  to  speak,  conditioned  by  the  minimum  exchanges 
of  energy  required. 

Tke  ozidatioii-piocesses  which  go  on  in  glands  appear  to  constitute  an 
i^>t  ;^  ippirent  eiception  to  thia  statement ;  here,  at  first  sight  (see  the  Introduc- 
tioo),  tlM  formation  of  oxidation-products  (the  specific  constituents  of  the 
KcntiaQ)  would  appear  to  be  more  important  than  the  evolution  of  kinetic 
CMigj  (derelopment  of  heat)  which  is  iissociated  with  it,  but  there  are  no 
pR>pv  groonds  for  such  speculations  as  to  uses.  For  the  requirements  of 
the  bodj,  Dot  merely  the  liberated  energy,  but  likewise  the  chemical  pro- 
^Kti  which  are  the  results  of  the  activity  of  glands,  are  of  use  :  that  which  is 
tneof  glands  is  true  of  the  tissues  generally,  the  oxidation -products  uf  which 
(ipedfie  oonstitaents  of  the  tissues)  as  woll  as  their  energies,  are  utilii*ed. 

An  increase  in  the  activity  of  one  of  these  processes  must 
it^ttiBarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  other.  It  has  been  already 
oientioned  that  an  increase  of  the  luxus-consumption  increases 
^  kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  and  the  case  has  now  to  be 
^<*iklered  in  which  an  increased  expenditure  of  energy  renders 
^  increased  consumption  of  food  necessary. 

We  know  by  experience  that  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
^^68,  which  we  shortly  designate  work^  is  that  act  of  the 
"^J  associated  with  transformation  of  energy,  which  is  most 
frequently,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  influenced  by  the  will, 
^y  neflex  action,  by  cramps  or  convulsions  due  to  disease,  &c. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  this  work  is  associated  with 

f^^sreased  exchanges  of  matter,  and  consequently  leads  to  an 

'Increase  in  the  excretions,  especially  to  an  increased  excretion 

^^  <^bunic  acid,  and  necessitates,  if  the  weight  of  the  body  is 

^  i^main  constant,  an  increased  consumption  of  food  (*  Arbeits- 

^Osumption ') ;  at   the  same   time,  the  sensation  which   in- 

^tes  the  want  of  food,  viz.  hunger,  is  increased. 

It  is  yet  disputed  whether,  imder  certain  circumstances, 

T^P^cially  as  a  consequence  of  losses  of  heat,  an  increased  pro- 

^^t-ion  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  body,  quite  independently  of 

r^Uacular  movements,  but   in   accordance   with   certain   fixed 

^^,    On  this  subject  the  reader  must  consult  the  following 

-As  will  afterwards  be  stated  in  detail,  the  different  mani- 

^^^t^ations  of  energy  in  the  body  are  associated  with  the  oxidation 

^    specific  constituents.     In  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 

^^  mrticle  of  diet  which  would  best  supply  the  increased  con- 
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sumption  due  to  any  given  act,  we  should  require  to  koow  Ui 
constituent  which  principally  undergoes  oxidation  during  tin 
act.  The  most  direct  way  to  acquire  this  knowledge  wooli 
appear  to  be  to  study  the  organs,  as  e.g.  the  muscles,  in  whid 
the  various  manifestations  of  energy  are  observed,  and  in  whid 
the  oxidations  proceed.  As,  however,  this  department  of  jAf 
siology  is  yet  but  little  developed,  we  must  satisfy  ourselva 
with  a  study  of  the  changes  in  the  excretions,  which  correspond 
to  increased  evolution  of  kinetic  energy. 

Especially  has  the  amount  of  urea  to  be  studied  as  evidenei 
of  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  the  amount  o( 
carbonic  acid  as  expressing  the  oxidation-processes  of  the  bod] 
in  general. 

In  consequence  of  doubtful  statements  (especially  one  whid 
asserted  that  muscular  activity  increased  the  excretion  of  ui* 
the  view  was,  for  a  long  time,  promulgated  that  only  thoi 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  which  enter  into  thfe  com 
position  of  the  tissues,  are  made  use  of  in  the  production  < 
mechanical  work.  It  was  supposed  that  no  heat  was  develops 
from  these  nitrogenous  constituents  until  by  processes  of  d 
composition  they  had  furnished  non-nitrogenous  substanot 
The  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  on  the  other  hand,  w6 
supposed  to  be  simply  employed  in  the  production  of  heat. 

Upon  these  hypotheses  was  based  a  classification  of  foo< 
according  to  their  uses.  The  nitrogenous  constituents  w©: 
because  of   their  relation  to   the   tissues,  called  '  plastic '  ( 

*  flesh-formers ') ;  the  non-nitrogenous,  on  the  other  hand,  w€ 
called  '  respiratory '  constituents ;  or,  the  former  were  desi 
nated  as  the  sole  generators  of  movements,  *  dynamogenous,' 

*  kinesogenous,'  whilst  the  latter,  as  the  sole  generators  of  he€ 
were  spoken  of  as  *  thermogenous '  (Bischoflf  and  Voit).  Sin 
it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  excretion  of  urea 
not  increased  during  mechanical  work,  this  hypothesis  b 
fallen  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  numerous  co" 
siderations  opposed  to  it  is  now  fully  recognised. 

Amongst  these  the  following  must  be  mentioned  (M.  Traube 
1.  That  even  with  a  food  which  is  very  poor  in  nitrogen  (vegf 
table  food)  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  work  can 
performed  (the  majority  of  beasts  of  burden  are  herbivoroc 
and  bees,  though   fed   merely  on   honey,  are  continually 
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notion).    Such   £eu^  as  these  could  only  be  brought   into 

lutnnoDy  with  the  old  theory,  by  supposing  that  the  mechanical 

lofk  of  the  body,  even  when  it  attains  a  high  magi^itude,  is 

iongnificant  in  amount  when  compared  to  the  heat  formed — 

t  view  which   has  already  been   combated.      2.  That    cold- 

Uooded  animals,  and  even  animals  and  men  inhabiting  hot 

Vffles,  and  whose  heat-production  can  only  be  very  small,  yet 

live,  in  great  part,  on  a  vegetable  diet  containing  but  little 

nitiogen.    3.  That  carnivorous  animals,  in  spite  of  the  small 

qointity  of  non-nitrogenous  food  which  they  consume,  have 

nSdent  heat  generated  within  them,  even  when  they  do  not 

peifonn  much  mechanical  work.     4.  It  has  lastly  been  directly 

ucertained  that  the  albuminous  bodies  which  are   consumed 

in  a  given  time  (calculated  from  the  amount  of  urea  excreted) 

v«  not  by  any  means  capable  of  accounting  for  the  work  done 

(hiring  the  same  time,  even  when  the  heat  of  combustion  of 

those  bodies  was  calculated   extravagantly   high   (Fick   and 

^Rdicenus).     With  this  fact  the  circumstance  is  in  harmony 

that  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  prefer  to  take 

&t  and  sogar  as  provisions  when  they  have  arduous  journeys 

to  perform. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  point  out  any  act  accompanied  with 

the  evolution  of  kinetic  energy,  for  which  the  consumption  of 

•  particular  kind  of  food  (nitrogenous  food)  is  absolutely  neces- 
laiy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

0!^   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   HEAT  AND  ON  THE  TEICPERITUSS 

OF  THE  BODT. 

I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the  hs0t 
of  the  animal  body.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  in  aB 
organs  in  which  processes  of  oxidation  occur,  either  the  whob 
of  the  energy  which  becomes  kinetic,  or,  at  least,  a  coofidei^ 
able  fraction  of  it,  takes  the  form  of  heat.  The  other  fontf 
of  energy  (mechanical  work,  electricity)  are  only  generated  i> 
certain  organs,  and  then  only  in  addition  to  heat. 

According  to  recent  investigations  even  the  lungs  belong  to  the  groiip  ^ 
heat-generating  organs;  in  the  lungs  the  combination  of  oxygen  ^ 
htemoglobin  is  a  source  of  heat. 

The  absolute  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  iinit> 
time,  by  the  unit  of  weight  of  any  organ,  is  as  yet  undet> 
mined;  it  varies  greatly,  however,  in  the  case  of  differ^ 
organs.  The  glands,  for  example,  generate  far  more  heat  tl^ 
the  parenchjmaatous  tissues,  because  the  oxidation-products^ 
the  former  (the  specific  constituents  of  the  secretion)  are  cC 
tinually  being  removed  and  replaced  by  newly-formed  bi$ 
stances.  The  oxidation-products  of  the  latter,  on  the  otta 
hand,  i.e.  the  specific  constituents  of  the  parenchymato^ 
juices,  remain  very  long  in  the  place  where  they  originat 
oxidation  is  therefore  far  more  active  in  glands.  Even 
one  and  the  same  organ  the  development  of  heat  varies  ve 
materially  at  different  times,  and,  as  is  readily  conceivaK 
with  the  energy  of  the  oxidation-processes,  or,  which  is  t- 
same  thing,  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  consumed. 

The  increased  generation  of  heat  dependent  on  the  enerj 
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of  the  oxidation-processes  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
<iieof  glaDdSjthe  temperature  of  which  notably  increases  as  the 
ncretioD  becomes  more  active.  Even  in  muscles  an  increased 
development  of  heat  is  observed  during  activity.  (Consult  the 
fcUowing  chapter.) 

No  belt  is  generated  in  the  homy  tissues  of  the  hody,  in  which,  it 
vmU  ippetr,  no  oxidation-inrocesaes  occur.  Whether  heat  is  generated  in 
^  Uood  ciD  only  he  determined  hy  answering  the  question  as  to  whether 
^ooiUm  goes  on  in  that  fluid. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  sources  of  heat  which  have  just 
'^CD  referred  to,  there  are  also  others  which  have  been  pre- 
tty treated  of.  It  has,  namely  (p.  219),  been  ascertained 
^t  in  the  body  when  it  is  at  rest,  other  forms  of  kinetic 
^neigy,  particularly  mechanical  work,  are  almost  entirely  con- 
^^rted  into  heat.  This  conversion  into  heat  occurs  partly 
trough  the  friction  of  the  actively  moving  organs  (muscles) 
*piii8t  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  partly 
^  the  friction  and  dragging  of  passive  organs  (tendons,  bones, 
^  in  the  vessels,  &c.)  brought  about  by  those  which  are  in 
^ve  motion.  Thus,  in  the  body  which  is  doing  work,  a  great 
^  of  the  mechanical  work  is,  by  friction,  converted  into  heat. 

Mucolar  work  consequently  increases  the  production  of  beat  in  the 
4j,  b  a  twofold  manner :  1.  By  increasing  that  production  of  heat  in 
^le  which  is  connected  with  muscular  activity.  2.  By  the  friction  of 
■a  muscle  and  of  the  structures  moyed  by  it  against  the  surrounding 
•rta 

It  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  production  of  heat  in  the 
Uenchymatous  tissues  (considered  apart  from  glands  and 
iiucles)  is  directly  imder  the  control  of  special  nerves.  The 
Ajority  of  the  changes  in  temperature  which  follow  the  section 
*  the  irritation  of  nerves  can  be  explained  by  the  influence 
Med  upon  the  distribution  of  heat  through  the  vaso-motor 
^nres  (see  below).  Still,  some  recent  observations  appear  to 
t>int  to  a  direct  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous  system  upon 
^  production  of  heat. 

Inder  certain  circumstances,  after  traumatic  lesions  which 
*^rrupt  the  continuity  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  after  its  division 
^^odie,  Billroth,  Quincke),  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
^y  occurs.  Seeing  that  division  of  the  spinal  cord  would  by 
>  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  cause  a  lowering  of  the 

q2 
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temperature,  the  rise  which  occurs  under  such  drcamstaiMi 
has  led  to  the  suppositioii  that  certain  fibres  exist  in  the  spal 
cord  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  production  of  hofti 
being  capable  of  inhibiting  it.  The  inhibitory  centre  preadilg 
over  these  nerves  would,  according  to  this  theory,  ha^e  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  brain  (Xaunyn  and  Quincke).  In  order  tlMl 
rise  in  temperature  may  occur  after  division  of  the  spinal  oorii 
the  counterbalancing  influence  exerted  by  the  vaso-motor  nenvi 
must  be  prevented,  by  hindering  the  external  loss  of  belt 
Some  have  &iled  to  observe  any  rise  of  temperature  as  a  08^ 
sequence  of  division  of  the  cord  (Rosenthal). 

Even  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  separated  b^m  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  when  both  the  portions  of  the  brain  ire 
injured,  rises  in  temperature  occur  (Tscheschichin,  Bnick,  lal 
Giinther)  which  cannot  yet  be  adequately  explained. 

II.  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  different  organs  of  the  animal  body  are  in  relatNi 
with  one  another,  in  part  by  actual  contact,  and  in  partthroifk 
the  circulating  blood,  which  acts  as  a  conductor  or  distributor 
of  heat.  Through  its  agency,  the  heat  generated  in  the  differee^ 
parts  of  the  economy  is  distributed  pretty  uniformly  throughout 
the  body,  and  even  to  those  parts  of  it  which  do  not  themselvei 
generate  heat.  The  result  of  this  equalisation,  as  well  as  A 
the  losses  of  heat  about  to  be  discussed,  is  an  approximatelj 
constant  temperature  of  the  whole  body,  which  in  the  huiniB 
subject  varies  between  36**  C.  and  38**  C.  The  temperature  ii 
nearly  the  same  in  other  mammals ;  it  is  higher  in  birds.  Or- 
ganisms which  possess  a  constant  temperature  are  called  w(0^ 
blooded  or  homo-thermous.  In  other  animals  the  energy  ^ 
the  oxidation-processes,  and  consequently  the  heat  generated 
is  so  small  in  amount,  that  there  is  no  constant  body-temp^ 
ature,  which  merely  rises  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  tb 
surrounding  medium  (air  or  water).  Such  animals  are  calto 
cold-blooded  or,  more  appropriately,  poikilothermous  (of  variawi 
temperature). 

Losses  of  Heat. 

The  animal  body,  being  almost  always  surrounded  by  tos^ 
which  are  colder  than  itself,  is  constantly  gi\ing  out  heat  t 
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This  I068  of  heat  occurs  in  the  followiBg  manners: 
uiiaHon  firom  the  free  surfisuses  of  the  body.  2.  By 
ion.  a.  To  those  bodies  which  are  in  contact  with 
Gice  and  are  colder  than  the  body,  especially  air  and 
'.  6.  To  the  bodies  taken  into  the  organism,  air  and 
uch  are  colder  than  it.  The  last-named  loss  of  heat  is 
iy  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  body  gives  up  heat 
excreta  (expired  air,  sweat,  urine,  faeces),  which  pos- 

general,  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Obviously 
ft  two  ways  of  expressing  the  same  &cts,  assuming,  as 
illy  the  case,  that  the  matters  taken  into  and  excreted 
e  body  are  equal  in  quantity  and  possess  the  same 
heat.  c.  To  excreta,  especially  sweat,  which  have  to 
K)rated,  and  which,  during  evaporation,  remain  in 
with  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  heat  thus  given  up 

I  forthwith  latent.  It  is  usual  to  express  this  loss  of 
'  heat  lost  by  the  evaporation  of  water.' 

s  lose  of  heat  takes  place  principally  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
t  depends  apon  the  extent  of  that  surface ;  and  it  is  ^erefore  clear 

II  individuals,  the  external  surface  of  whose  body,  as  compared 
r  body*weight,  is  more  extensive,  give  up  relatively  more  heat 
diam  which  surrounds  them  than  do  larger  ones. 

y  of  the  losses  of  heat  here  referred  to  are  of  very 
nature ;  and  their  variability  is  utilised  in  maintain- 
constancy  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Local  TeTnperatures. 

reasons  which  are  easily  intelligible,  the  above-men- 
squalisation  between  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
the  body  cannot  be  complete,  so  that  certain  differences 
)erature  constantly  exist.  These  differences,  which, 
any  further  explanation,  may  be  surmised  from  the 
\  of  the  body  already  alluded  to,  have  by  experiment 
lly  determined  to  exist ;  they  are  principally  the  fol- 
1.  The  greater  the  amount  of  heat  which  any  part  of 
f  generates,  the  warmer  it  is  (cceteris  paribvs).  Glands 
refore,  hottest  during  secretion,  and  muscles  during 
nd  during  rigor  nioi^tis) ;  the  homy  (epithelial)  tissues 
coldest.     2.  The  greater  the  amount  of  heat  which  any 
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organ  must  lose  by  radiation  or  conduction,  in  consequence  < 
its  situation  or  of  other  relations,  the  colder  it  is.    Henoe  tb 
following  structures  are  the  coolest :  the  skin,  particularly  whe] 
it  is  covered  with  sweat ;  the  lungs ;  the  first  portions  of  th 
alimentary  canal ;   &c.  ^  3.  Amongst  these  parts  of  the  body 
those  are  coldest  which  are  most  exposed,  those  v^armest  whid 
are  most  protected  {e.g.  the  axilla,  the  cavity  of  the  moutli 
&c.).     As  the  blood  is  the  most  important  agent  in  the  equalisfr 
tion  of  the  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  iti 
temperature  might  be  taken  as  representing  the  mean  tempen- 
ture  of  the  body ;  as  a  fact,  the   numbers  which  have  been 
given  at  page  228  are  deduced  from  observations  of  the  heifc 
of  the  blood.     From  the  facts  stated  we  may  further  conclode: 
a.  In  organs  which  generate  much  heat,  and  whose  tempe- 
rature therefore  exceeds   that  of  the  blood  (glands,  museitt 
during  work),  the  venous  blood  which  flows  out  of  them  i 
warmer  than   the  arterial  blood  which  flows  into  them;  tlw 
opposite  is  the  case  with  organs  which  produce  littie  heat  or 
which  give  up  heat  to  the  external  medium ;  thus,  for  ezampki 
the  venous  blood  of  the  skin  is  cooler  than  the  arterial   Ac* 
cording  to  some  observers  (Colin,  Jacobson,  and  Bemhaidt^ 
the  heat  which  the  blood  in  the  lungs  loses  to  the  air  is  mort 
than  compensated  for  by  the  combination  with  oxygen,  so  thrt 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  is  hotter  than  that  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.   Ac- 
cording  to  others,  however  (G.  Liebig,  Bernard,  Heidenh^ 
and  Korner),  the  opposite  is  the  case ;  a  fact  to  be  explaiu^ 
according  to  Korner,  not  by  the  small  losses  of  heat  sustait**^ 
in  the  lungs  (p.  151),  but  by  the  fact  of  the  thin-walled  rig" 
side  of  the  heart  lying  near  the  warm  abdominal  viscera  in  *' 
vicinity.     6.  An  organ  whose  temperature  is  below  that  of  ^ 
blood  becomes  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  bl^'' 
flowing  into  it  in  the  unit  of  time  increases.     The  temperate 
of  such  organs  (as  the  skin)  increases   under   the   foUowi- 
circumstances : — when  the  blood-pressure  of  the  whole  body 
raised ;  when  the  activity  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  and  p^ 
tioularly  when  the  arteries  supplying  them  are  dilated  (aswl> 
their  vaso-motor  nerves  are  divided).   On  the  other  hand,  ua^ 
opposite  circimistances,  the  temperature  Bedls.    Hence,  redu* 
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of  &nf  portion  of  the  skin  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  heat, 

pabiess  by  cold. 

Even  the  heat  of  inflamed  parts  merely  depends  upon  a  more 

ie(}?e  supply  of  blood  to  them,  and  not  upon  an  ncreased  local 

jflPoductioQ  of  heat,  as  it  is  constantly  lower  than  the  normal 

empenttare  of  the  internal   organs  (Hunter,   Jacobson   and 

ierahaidt,  Schneider). 

Unm  roUtions  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  determinations  of  the 
Hnpcmtnre  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  As  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
unili  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  can  be  directly  determined  by 
lidng  thermometers  in  the  vessels,  in  man  those  parts  are  chosen  for 
Mmtion  of  temperature  which  are  least  exposed  to  loss  of  heat;  the 
ttOMNDeter  is  therefore  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  in  the  rectum, 
tbe  vagina,  or  in  the  axilla,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  as  long  as 
able.  It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  a  high  temperature  of  the  exter- 
1  noe  of  the  body,  by  increasing  the  loss  of  heat,  leads  to  a  cooling  of 
>  interior.  Conclusions  cannot,  therefore,  be  safely  drawn  from  determina- 
vof  the  temperature  of  the  external  zone  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
vior  of  the  body ;  the  latter  can  be  determined  by  placing  the  thermo- 
te  deeply  into  the  rectum.  Absolute  determinations  of  temperature  are 
nji  made,  with  the  (mercurial)  thermometer.  Comparisons  of  the 
npuiture  of  two  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  same 
tat  different  times  and  under  different  conditions,  &c.,  are  conducted 
ktt  with  the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  or  better  still,  by  thermo-electric 
tiuNia  (Chapter  VIIL). 

MairUenance  of  the  Mean  Temperature  in  Warmrblooded 

Animals. 

The  mean  temperature  which  has  been  stated  to  exist  in 
n  and  warm-blooded  animals  appears  to  be  an  absolutely 
ieasary  condition  for  the  most  important  vital  processes. 
This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
i  even  small  deviations  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
^ond  the  stated  limits  (36°  C.  to  38°  C.)  are  accompanied 
important  dangers.  The  numerous  processes  which  go  on 
the  body,  and  which  are  akin  to  fermentation,  explain  these 
^rs ;  at  a  temperatiu'e  of  42*6°  C.  coagulation  within  the 
od-vessels  commences  (Weikart),  and  at  49°  C.  heat-rigor 
lunences  in  the  muscles  (Chapter  VIII.).  Accordingly  the 
lUiism  possesses  numerous  contrivances  for  maintaining  its 
^perature  within  certain  limits. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: — 
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1.  Such  arrangements  as  act  by  regulating  the  amount  i 
heat  eHmmated :  a.  The  sensation  of  a  diminished  or  incresK 
temperature  (sensation  of  cold  or  heat,  Chap.  X.)  leads  man  i 
the  first  case  to  surroimd  himself  with  bad  conductors  of  bei 
(thick  clothes,  wool,  silk),  and  in  the  second  with  good  on 
ductors  (thin  clothes,  linen),  or  even  to  use  extraneouB  men 
(cold  baths),  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  body  heat  i.  b 
creased  temperature  increases  the  activity  of  the  heart  (p.  80 
and  of  respiration  (p.  167);  the  former  leads  to  an  incieasei 
fulness  of  the  capillaries,  amongst  others  of  those  of  the  skis 
and  consequently  to  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  latte 
organ,  and  to  an  increased  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  anc 
radiation.  Thus,  when  the  heat  of  the  body  increases,  the  skii 
becomes  turgid,  warm,  and  moist ;  when  the  temperature  &Ili 
on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  shrinks,  and  becomes  cold  and  dij- 
Increased  respiratory  activity  augments  the  loss  of  water  fifOB 
the  respiratory  passages.^  The  secretion  of  sweat  is,  moreov* 
either  occasioned  or  increased  in  quantity  by  an  increased  fubei 
of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  the  rapidly  evaporated  sweat  coft 
sumes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  heat.  In  summer,  when  tk 
surrounding  air  is  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  bod] 
this  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  the  heat  of  the  body 
lost.  c.  Cold  causes  contraction,  and  heat  causes  dilatati^ 
of  the  small  arteries  (p.  75),  especially  of  the  skin.  'P 
must  exert  the  same  regulating  action  as  the  phenom^ 
referred  to  under  6. 

2.  Such  arrangements  as  exert  their  action  in  regulating  ^ 
production  of  heat :  a.  An  involuntary  and  direct  increase 
tlie  amount  of  heat  produced  on  exposure  to  cold,  which  tal 
place  in  a  manner  yet  unknown,  1ms  been  suspected  to  oci 
by  some  (Hoppe,  Liebermeister,  Rohrig  and  Zuntz),  especia 
because  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  bath  the  temperati 
of  the  axilla  at  first  rises,  whilst  the  excretion  of  carboi 
acid  is  increased ;  others,  however  (Senator,  Wintemitz),  ac 
pose  the  first  phenomenon  to  be  due  to  an  arrested  loss  of  h< 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  whi 
the  increase  of  tissue-change,  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  t 

*  The  possible  generation  of  beat  in  the  lungs  cannot  be  materially  increased 
increased  respiration  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oxj| 
uaed. 
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exeietion  of  carbonic  acid,  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  and 
mty  be  le^daced  by  a  decrease ;  in  any  case  it  need  not  be  asso- 
dited  with  an  increased  production  of  heat,  h,  A  diminution 
of  temperature  (cold)  increases  the  feeling  of  hunger,  and  in- 
CRised  consumption  of  food  augments  the  production  of  heat. 
t  When  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold  the  need  for  muscular 
aertion  is  felt, — such  as  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
voric— and  this  raises  the  temperature  in  a  twofold  manner 
(p>  227);  further,  there  occur  certain  (presumably  reflex) 
iaTohmtary  muscular  movements  (shivering,  chattering  of  the 
teeth),  both  of  which  actions  can  be  executed  voluntarily  with 
tte  object  of  generating  heat. 

Snail  indindaaUy  whose  loesed  of  heat  are  constantly  greater  than  those 
flfluinrindiTidualfl,  eat  more  and  move  more  actively. 

The  eflkiency  of  the  regulatmg  arrangements  in  providing  against  loss  of 
^  eipedally  in  the  case  of  man,  is  but  small,  so  that  clothing,  fuel,  and 
^t^v^Bseots  of  the  body  are  the  most  efficacious  protection  which  he  possesses 
•gUBit  the  cold. 

FluctvLOtioTiB  in  the  Mean  Temperature. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  stated  that  fluctuations  of  the  mean 

^J  temperature  (blood-heat)  occur  within  the  normal  limits, 

^  wiUiin  such  limits  as  not  to  call  into  action  the  regulating 

HfMtus  of  the  body ;  and  further,  to  point  out  what  relation 

^hese  fluctuations  bear  to  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the  mode 

^f  living.     As  the  heat-producing  processes,  as  a  whole,  yield 

^^rixmic  acid  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  generated,  the 

^^uations  of  heat  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  fluctuations 

^  the  carbonic  acid  excreted. 

The  following  circumstances  cause  a  high  temperature  : — 
^Oscular  movements ;  abundant  glandular  secretion,  especially 
^  Mle  (hence  the  calorific  value  of  digestion) ;  great  energy 
^  the  whole  material  exchanges  of  the  body,  as  in  persons  of 
*^he  male  sex,  of  strong  constitution,  of  adult  age,  &c. ;  morbidly 
^^Hrteased  material  exchanges,  such  as  probably  exist  in  fever 
\^  excretion  of  urea  is  here  increased,  and  before  the  rise  in 
^^perature  occurs,  so  that  the  former  phenomenon  cannot 
^P-  214)  be  explained  by  the  latter,  Na\myn\  Circumstances 
^^^  opposite  nature  to  the  above  often  cause  low  temperatures, 
^  do  also  diseased  conditions,  which  restrain  the  consumption  of 
^*yg«n(8uch  as  some  diseases  of  the  lungs,  titarvation,  p.  207),  &c. 
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Further,  a  diurnal  fluctuation  of  the  temperature  of  the  bod 
occurs,  independently  of  the  digestive  process,  which  appears  1 
be  due  to  variations  in  the  energy  of  the  oxidation-prooesBi 
connected  with  particular  periods  of  the  day. 

Not  only  can  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  be  aflfecU 
in  a  lasting  manner  by  the  processes  which  generate  heat,  bi 
likewise  by  those  concerned  in  its  dissipation  from  the  bod] 
thus,  e.gr.,  the  body-temperature  is  very  much  influenced  by  t] 
state  of  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  and  ther 
fore  by  the  state  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre ;  as  tl 
latter  is  increased  in  fever,  the  high  temperatures  of  fw 
may  in  part  be  thus  explained  ( L.  Traube). 

The  heat  of  the  blood  diminishes  when  sensory  nerves  a 
irritated  (Mantegazza,  Heidenhain),  apparently  through  til 
agency  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  for  when  the  medulla  is  excit 
directly  the  same  results  follow.  This  efflect  is  due  to  an  accel 
ration  of  the  blood  current  and  a  consequently  increased  loss 
heat  (Heidenhain). 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  vdss^ 
of  temperature  which  follows  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  (Tscheschidff 
and  the  decrease  caused  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  brought  about  by  poisons  (nicotine,  cui* 
We  conclude  that  an  increased  elimination  of  heat  does  take  place  in 
latter  circumh>tances  from  the  fact  that  when  the  animals  subjected  to 
periment  are  placed  in  a  warm  medium,  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (acd 
ing  to  some  authors,  p.  227  etseq,)  leads  to  a  rise  in  temperature. 

Hybernating  animals  possess  during  the  period  of  hybel 
tion  a  very  low  temperature.  In  them  the  production  of  b 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  heat,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
extraordinary  slowing  of  the  circulation. 

Ordinary  warm-blooded  animals  die  when  exposed  to  cold,  so  so9 
their  temperature  has  sunk  below  a  certain  limit  Previous  to  death  in  tl 
as  in  hybernating  animals,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  movemea 
the  alimentary  canal  undergo  an  enormous  diminution,  and  the  central 
vous  organs  become  incapable  of  performing  many  actions,  as  e,g,  of  brinj 
about  the  convulsions  of  asphyxia  (Horwath).  If  the  temperature  of 
body  does  not  fall  below  the  limit  indicated  above,  the  animal  may 
warmth  be  awakened  from  the  soporific  state  into  which  it  has  fallen, 
which  corresponds  to  the  winter-sleep  of  hybernating  animals.  If 
cooling  does  not  cause  the  body-temperature  to  fall  below  20**  or  18°, 
animals  possess  the  means  of  warming  themselves  again,  as  soon  as  they 
rought  from  the  cold  into  a  mean  temperature.  Even  when  the  diminti 
of  temperature  has  exceeded  these  limits,  the  body  can  of  itself  bee 
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mm  agmioy  if  trtificial  respiration  be  carried  on  (Walther;  Horwath 
Mcoeded  m  reviTing  animals,  whose  bodies  had  been  cooled  to  6^  C,  by 
ttCRly  warmbg  them). 


APPENDIX. 


Inunediatelj  after  death  a  temporary  rise  of  temperature  is  frequently 
okterred  (post-mortem  rise  in  temperature).  According  to  some  this  rise  is 
iw  to  tbs  formation  of  heat  which  attends  rigor  mortis,  whilst  others  ac- 
cnmt  fior  it  by  supposing  that  when  the  circulation  ceases,  whilst  the  loss  of 
Wit  it  Tery  materially  delayed,  the  production  of  heat  in  the  different 
npoH  continues  for  some  time  after  death  (Heidenhnin). 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE   ENERGY   OP  MECHANICAL  WORK   (MOVEMENTS   OF 

THE  body). 

The  liberation  of  energy  in  the  form  of  motion  is  far  less  fie- 
quent  in  the  animal  body  than  the  formation  of  hedt,  and  is  con- 
nected with  certain  definite  apparatuses.  These  apparatuses  aie^ 
wherever  found,  simple  or  metamorphosed  cells,  or  constituent^ 
of  cells.     The  phenomena  of  motion  have  been  proved  to  ooco.^ 
in  the  following  situations  in  the  human  body :  1.  In  muscular 
fibres,  striated  and  smooth.     2.  In  lymph-corpuscles  and  tlie 
corpuscles  resembling  them  (colourless  blood-corpuscles,  connec- 
tive-tissue  corpuscles,  mucus-corpuscles,  pus-corpuscles,  etc«)* 
3.  In  ciliated  cells.    4.  In  spermatozoa.    5.  In  cells  ezhibitinS 
molecular  movements.     To  these  must  be  added  the  contractile 
masses   of  many  simple    organisms.      Finally,   the  process^ 
of  formation,  growth,  division,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  mov®" 
ments.      The  movements   previously  mentioned  are,  howe^"^' 
contrasted  with  those  just  given  by  their  much  greater  rapicM^^ 
which  renders  their  direct  observation  possible;   whereas    '^*^ 
processes  of  growth  take  place  so  slowly  as  to  be  only  recogU^^ 
able,  after  considerable  intervals,  in-  their  eflFects.     The  forflJ^^'' 
also,  cause  only  transitory  changes  of  place  and  form,  aftef 
which  the  parts  set  in  motion  return  approximately  to  their 
previous  condition  ;  while  the  latter  lead  to  permanent  altera- 
tions.    The  latter  are  referred  to  in  the  fourth  Section  of  the 
work. 

The  above-mentioned  organs,  some  of  which  are  entirely,  and  othen  b 
part,  contractile,  have,  as  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  certain  chanc- 
teristics  in  common,  apart  from  the  contractility  itself^  which  point  to  an 
essential  substance  present  in  alL  This  substance  appears  throughout  tiie 
animal  kingdom,  and  in  many  vegetable  organisms.  It  was  formerly  tenned 
*  shroode ; '  but  now  in  general  it  is  called  *  protoplasm.'  It  may,  therefore, 
be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  active  movements  only  occur  where  pioto- 
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pltam  is  foond.    The  propertiee  of  protoplasm  will  be  most  fittingly  de- 
Kiibed  in  coimectioii  with  the  physiology  of  the  most  important  and  most 
thoroughly  inyesdgated  of  the  motor  apparatuses  of  the  body,  viz.  the 
uuades,  which  will  now  be  considered. 


I.  THE  MUSCLES. 

Muscles  are  essentially  distinguished  from  almost  all  other 
motor-fltructuies  by  the  &ct  that  in  them  motion  only  occm-s 
After  the  operation  of  a  liberating  force,  the  existence  of  which 
nuy  be  demonstrated.  This  liberation  originates,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  nervous  system. 

Tht  existence  of  automatic  muscular  movements  has  been  recently  main-r 
tttied  (Rngelmaim :  see  Smooth  Muscle). 

Two  kinds  of  muscles  are  distinguished,  chiefly  from  the 
visogement  of  their  histological  elements,  viz.,  the  striated  and 
tte  gmooth.  The  phjrsiological  properties  of  both  are,  as  the 
^i^UowiDg  consideration  will  show,  essentially  the  same,  although 
'^y  distinctions  appear  in  the  details. 

A.  Stridted  Muscles. 

Transversely  striated  muscles  are  placed  wherever  ener- 
Wic  movements  occur.  With  few  exceptions  all  such  move- 
^*^t8,  and  consequently  the  activity  of  all  transversely  striated 
Muscles,  are  dependent  upon  the  will.  Striated  muscles 
^  therefore  also  called  voluntary  muscles.  The  heart,  whose 
■^Hated  fibres  diflfer  in  other  respects  also  from  those  of 
ordinaiy  voluntary  muscle,  forms  the  chief  of  the  exceptions 

Striated  muscles  form  for  the  most  part  long  roundish  cords, 

or  sometimes  flat  expansions,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which 

^bit  a  coarse  longitudinal  fibrillation.     They  are  attached  to 

the  parts  to  be  moved  (bone,  cartilage,  etc.)  either  directly  or 

by  means  of  bundles  of  connective- tissue  (tendons).     They  are 

Kirrounded  by  strong  sheaths  of  connective-tissue  (fasciae)  ;  and 

iotenially  they  are  divided   up  into  numerous   longitudinal 

bundles  by  septa  of  a  finer  connective-tissue  (perimysia).     A 

piece  of  muscle  may  without  difficulty  be  teased  and  separated 

in  a  longitudinal  direction  into  smaller  and  smaller  bundles  of 
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fibres  xuatI  vlut  is  called  the  'prtiaifiiv  bundle^  is  reacha 
after  vhioh  separatioa  by  tearing  is  impossible.  This  ^  primiti^ 
bundle  *  is  reailv  no  bundle  at  alL  but  a  tube  filled  with  a 
apparently  fluid  maa$ — the  proper  muscular  substance.  Tl 
wall  of  this  tube  i  the  n\\i^de-^bre  or  mu^ofe-^uitf)  consists  of 
verv  elastic^  complecelv  closed  membrane — the  sarcolmim 
The  contents  exhibit  under  the  microscope  fine,  regular  tram 
v^r^  ^^ri'.r,  caused  bv  rows  of  little  bodies  possessing  mm 
strongly  refiractile  prv^perties  than  the  ground-substance.  Iliei 
little  bodies  aiv  doubly  refractive  ( Briicke).  The  distance  be 
tween  the  transverse  strise,  while  the  muscle  is  at  rest,  is  w 
regular*  and  differs  little  in  the  various  classes  of  animil 
(CHX>20  to  0-002S"**^  I  Hensen).  The  majority  of  the  miBcIa 
tubes  run  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  and  are  attaciw 
directly  to  the  tendon,  bone,  etc.;  some,  however,  end  i 
pointed  extremities  in  the  interior  of  the  muscle  (Sollett). 

It  is  concluded  that  the  contents  of  the  muscle-tubes  are  fluid  fron  ^ 
fact  that,  under  certain  ciicumstance«.  waves  of  motion  are  seen  trftfdfii 
along  them :  and  e^^peciaUy  from  the  appearance  here,  as  in  other  fLvaih 
Porret's  phenomena  (KiihneV  t.f.  the  flow  of  the  contents  towazds  the  tt*l 
tive  pole  on  the  tran^mi^^ion  of  an  electric  current  through  a  moscle-^ 
One  ohsenrer  t  Kiihne)  has.  moreover,  ^een  in  a  recently  prepared  specis 
of  fr\i^-muscle  an  included  uemat^xle  worm  move  about  evidently  wit) 
aov  mechanical  r^t5:ance.  I'uder  the  influence  of  various  reagents* 
contents  of  the  muscle-tubes  solidify  ^a$  will  be  described  more  ^ 
hereatter )  and  fall  to  pieces  in  various  directions :  a.  in  the  direction  oM 
transver^  stri;e.  iuto  round  thin  platos  \^*  discs,*  Bowman) ;  6.  in  a  longitu^ 
direction,  into  tine  Itniritudinal  fibres  which  exhibit  slight  varicose  swell 
at  distanced  corresponding  with  the  inf^rvals  of  the  stria?  in  the  B 
condition  of  the  muscle,  ccmstituting,  therefore,  an  indication  of 
earUer  striate«i  condition  ^muscular  tibrillse,  Kolliker) :  c  in  both  diivcC 
at  once,  into  small  prismatic  bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  due  to 
breaking  up  o(  the  tibrilla?  in  a  transverse  direction,  or  of  the  discs  in  a '. 
gitudinal  direction  (•  sarcous  element*,*  R>wman :  '  muscle-prisms,*  KiUu 
All  these  structures  formed  bv  the  splitting  up  of  the  *  primitive  bundk 
*  muscle-tube  *  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  regarded  as  pr«-fon 
muscular  elements.  Xow  that  a  mor«  accurate  knowledge  of  facta 
rendered  it  possible  to  regard  the  sarcous  elements  of  living  muscle  (especi 
of  the  muscles  of  insects)  as  bodies  suspended  in  the  fluid  contents  of 
muscle-tube,  we  must  consider  the  sarcous  bodies  as  pie>-formed 
ments,  the  fibriUsD  as  a  row  of  those  elements  superimposed,  and  the  disc 
made  up  of  a  number  placed  side  by  side  in  one  plane.  In  most  mot 
the  sarcous  elements  have  the  property,  on  coagulating,  of  separating  in  t 
a  manner  as  to  form  fibrillse  :  and  many  reagents  have  the  power  of  spliti 
muscle-tubes  into  discs.    The  sarcous  elements  exhibit  for  the  most  pail 
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iKlioD  from  thiee  to  fiye  sidee,  and  they  are  so  closely  apposed  that  there 
cati  but  a  small  space  hetween  them  for  the  fluid  ground-substance  (Cohn- 

WiB). 

Wben  exandned  with  polarised  light,  the  sarcous  elements  appear 
Mkj  lefrictiTe  (and  coloured,  with  crossed  Nicholas  prisms),  while  the 
pwod  sobttance  refracts  light  simply.  As  they  change  their  form  during 
ooBtiactioii,  becoming  shorter  and  thicker,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple 
^ooUj-refiractiTe  structures,  like  crystals,  but  must  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
S^oipiof  Dimieioas  small  doubly«refractive  elements  C  disdiaclasts '),  which 
^  vnoged  differently  in  sarcous  elements  at  rest  and  in  contraction 
(tete> 

Acoordiog  to  more  recent  views  (Krause,  Hensen,  Flogel,  Merkel, 
bgvlmaiui,  and  others),  over  the  details  of  which  there  is,  however,  yet 
*Mck  dispute,  the  structure  of  muscular  tissue  is  much  more  complicated 
'W  that  which  has  just  been  giyen.  The  transverse  striation  is  the  optical 
^  of  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark  layers ;  in  the  middle  of  the  bright 
'tea  fioeUne  is  seen,  which  is  taken  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  transverse 
Bnibnoe  (Krause).  In  the  dark  layers  also  a  (bright)  transverse  line  is 
wibed.  New  schemes  of  construction  have  been  built  upon  these  dis- 
Ofifiei,  into  the  consideration  of  which  we  cannot  enter  here,  as  it  is  very 
i^finlt  to  exclude  the  differentiating  effects  of  post-mortem  coagulation* 
^anie'i  scheme  is  the  most  complicated,  in  which  the  sarcolemma  is  di« 
^^  op,  by  means  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  septa,  into  a  system  of 
Buudfr-ceUs,'  each  of  which  contains  a  sarcous  element  forming  part  of  the 
^  tnosverse  line  existing  between  the  two  brighter,  fluid  layers  which 
>«  in  contact  with  the  transverse  septa. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  muscle-tubes  contain  the  following  morpholo^ 
*cnl  elements : — 

1-  NudeL  These  are  cellular,  with  nucleoli  surrouuded  by  a  shapeless 
Um  of  granular  matter  (which  is  regarded  by  some  as  protoplasm)  ;  they 
*  IB  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sarcolemma,  but  in  many  animals-  they  are 
^ntteied  regularly  throughout  the  contents  of  the  muscle-tubes. 

3*  Nsrre^rminations  (Kiihne).  The  branched  primitive  nerve^bres 
^^  the  muscle-tubes,  the  neurilemma  becoming  continuous  with  the 
^'oolemma;  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  ceases  immediately  after 
'^^iioce,  and  the  axis-cylinder  passes  into  a  prominence,  or  mass  of  matter, 
nog  immediately  upon  the  transversely  striated  substance  of  the  muscle-tube 
lid  called  the  terminal  nervous  prominence,  or  prominence  of  Doydre — the 
^>celemma  being  bulged  outwardf^  at  that  point.  The  substance  composing 
^  piominence  of  Doydre  is  homogeneous,  finely  granulated  and  provided 
^  large  nuclei  in  which  lies  a  forked  expansion  (terminal  plate)* 
'^pioper  termination  of  the  axis-<;y]inder.  For  every  nerve-fibre  which 
'^  a  muscle  there  are,  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  one  to  ten  muscular 
^  and  in  other  muscles  far  more,  as  many  as  twenty  to  eighty  (Tergast). 
Moaclea  have,  in  addition  to  muscle-tubes  and  the  septal  syHtem  of  the 
''iDyaium,  an  abimdant  supply  of  connective- tissue  connected  with  the 
^,  at  well  as  blood'  and  lymph^easels,  and  a  network  of  nerves. 
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—— -r  ctdrL*::  c  lirir.^  assisted  bv  tie 
•  --1  Ni..'-  •"■l-i;:'!!.  The  'w/^rffr 
L  -:i-;iL  --t.-lV.  :-r  slightly  alkaline 
n^.-rr  :-r  Ifss  rapi-llr  according  M 
T-r  ---i::: --.*---  .-  i_r:-r  r.i^rr.  I:  ^rair-^lates,  firstk form- 
11^  .  :  -  j-i-  -r  r-— ^11-  :-?  n-s^f^  c:«^Tilation  being  recog- 
'..-^-  ■  -  1-  ■  '  '-T  "ii.r  '1^'.  :it  rljifn^  t^ecMines  tougher  and 
^.1^  ■  -  :  _'-i  IT  r.  iir  ::i'>\:r.:r.g  vessel;  but  afterwanb 
:.-  .  -T"--!!  .  LT^  ^?  II.--  £>?ouli.  in  the  course  of  whicb 
:-    --?     -r^  T-r:.i  lli  l:'r-=r&:es  an  acid  fluid,  *mti^ 

T'r  :•■■_'  -.1 -r  sriiij^tri  iL  the  process  of  coagulation  i^^^ 
:.-.  -T-^i  _-  •  ■  -.  .•>*  \.  I:  is  soluble  in  concentrated  ^^^' 
>.".-:..  1.  :-::  1  :?  z  r-niiLailr  n-om  such  solutions  by  the  addition 
::  r:..rr  --:rr  :r  n  re  sal:.  Dilute  acids  also  easily  dissolve 
il;  .■^:r..  iLi.  :«  v  ii^  >:».  convert  it  into  syntonin  (p.  32). 

5'.-,ii:i;r.;    ..s  srpira:ijn  o-f  myosin  takes  place  most  rapidly' 

v. '.:-.\:  :::>:.\r.T*ir^e:us]y,  at   a  temperature  of  40*^  C.  forcoW* 

,  ..vv';v.  .i:.:::../.-:^  i::d  x*i  4^'-o0°  C.  for  warm-blooded  animals 

'.:  :v.:iy  i'.s:  >:■  i-jduced  at  once  by  means  of  distilled  water  a^" 

ri.o  ni::<oie->erum  contains  the  remainder  of  the  constituents 
\:.-. :  1.  A  mnnlxT  of  albuminous  bodies  which  coagulate*^ 
various  temi.>eratures  from  45**  to  70®  C,  that  coagulating  at  abo»^ 
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7(f  being  ordinary  albumin.  2.  Various  carbo-hydrates : 
)  glycogen  (Nasse),  which  is  present  in  especially  large 
iesin  embryos  and  young  animals  (Mac-Donnell) ;  (6)  the 
8  of  the  decomposition  of  glycogen — dextrin  (Limpricht), 
ipe-gQgar  (Meissner),  which  are  said  by  Nasse  only  to 
w>8t  mortem;  (c)  inosite,  in  large  amount.  3.  Lecithin 
'obability,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  muscles  of  the 
tions  of  nerves ;  this  has  not,  however,  been   directly 

4.  Fats  in  small  amounts.  5.  Free  acids,  especially 
;ic  acid,  in  addition  to  certain  volatile  fatty  acids — 
icetic.  6.  Various  amides :  viz.,  creatine  (and,  according 
creatinine  also,  though  others  incline  to  the  belief  that 
r  is  derived  directly  from  the  former),  camine  (p.  27), 
thine  (sarcine),  xanthine,  inosinic  acid,  and  sometimes 
,  though  this  is  doubtful.  7.  A  red  colouring  matter, — 
muscles  haemoglobin  (Kiihne).  8.  Salts,  especially  salts 
ium.  9.  Water.  10.  Gases,  chiefly  carbonic  acid, 
above-named  constituents  are  those  of  the  contents  of 
iibes  which  have  already  imdergone  coagulation.  As  the 
"ocess,  as  well  as  contraction  (see  below),  is  connected 
ain  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  which  are  as  yet  im- 

understood,  and  as  the  investigation  of  uncoagulated 
>r  muscle-plasma  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
ce  of  this  process,  the  substances  just  mentioned 
x>  be  regarded  as  the  constituents  of  unaltered  living 

All  that  has  been  discovered  or  surmised  with  respect 
will  be  stated  in  the  proper  place. 

cle  a9  a  whole  there  are  found,  in  additioD,  the  coDstituents  of  the 
38  which  help  to  make  up  the  structure  (coDnective-tiBsue,  vessels, 
Tea,  &c.).  Gelatigenous  suhstance,  elastin,  &c.,  must,  therefore, 
o  the  above  list    The  sarcolemma  appears  to  consist  of  an  elastic 

lantitative  composition  of  coag^ated  beef-muscle  is  as  follows 
) :  in  100  parts — water,  70-80 ;  solids,  26-20 ;  insoluble  albumi- 
!S  (among  them  myosin,  the  sarcolemma,  &c.)t  1^'4-17'7 ;  soluble 
s  bodies,  and  alkaline  albuminate  of  potassium,  2-2-3*0;  gelatin, 
reatine,  0-07-0-14;  fat,  l'6-2'3;  lactic  acid,  l'5-2%3;  phosphoric 
0-7;  potassium,  0-6-0'o4;  the  remainder  of  the  ash,  0-17-0'26. 
M  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  extract  of  beef  (1  p.c.  in 
(tract,  Weidel). 
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^42  MUSCLE  AT  REST.    ELASTICITY. 

Conditiona  of  MuscU, 

The  usual  condition  of  living  muscle  is  one  of  rest;  the 
processes  taking  place  in  muscle  in  such  a  state  are  impercep- 
tible except  by  the  aid  of  delicate  instruments.  Out  of  this 
state  of  rest  muscle  may  pass,  under  certain  conditions,  into 
other  states :  1.  Into  a  state  of  activity,  during  which  a  Yioible 
shortening  of  the  muscle  occurs.  2.  Into  a  state  of  rigor, 
which  is  induced  by  certain  chemical  changes  connected  with 
the  cessation  of  life  (coagulation),  and  which,  also,  is  aco(»&- 
panied  by  a  diminution  in  length. 

a.  HuBcle  in  a  State  of  Rett 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Muscle  m  a  State  of  ResL 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  regard  all  muscles  here 
as  spindle-shaped,  and  extended  in  the  direction  of  their  length 
— a  form  which  the  majority  of  muscles  have  in  fact.    Amusde 
is  a  structure  of  slight  but  very  perfect  elasticity,  i.c.  it  is  v«y 
extensile,  slight  weights  producing  a  considerable  elongation; 
but  it  has  the  power  of  returning,  immediately  on  the  removal 
of  the  extending  force,  to  its  original  length.      During  elonga- 
tion  there  is,  of  course,  a  diminution  in  thickness,  but  the 
volume  remains  about  the  same  (it  is  said  to  be  slightly  dimiB" 
ished — Schmiilewitsch).      Unlike    inorganic    bodies,   and  re- 
sembling  in   this  respect  all  other  organic  structures,  muscle 
does  not  elongate  proportionately  to  the  extending  force;  b^* 
equal  increments  of  extending  force  produce  a  less  amount  of 
elongation  the  greater  the  degree  of  tension  of  tlie  muscle  at 
the  time  (Ed.  Weber).     The  curve  of  extension  got  by  taking 
the  weights  as  abscissae  and  the  degree  to  which  they  extend 
the  muscle  as  ordinates  is,  therefore,  not  a  straight  line  as  ^ 
the   case   of  inorganic   bodies,  but  approaches  an   hyperbola 
(Wertheim).     In  the  living  body  the  muscles  are  constantly 
stretched  a  little  beyond  their  natural  length,  as  is  shown  by 
their  retraction  from  their  point  of  attachment  when  the  fibr^ 
are  cut  across.      The  value  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  o^ 
contraction,  the  points  of  attachment  and   insertion  are  ap- 
proximated immediately  without  any  loss  of  time  or  energy  ^ 
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athering  up,  or  rendering  taut,  the  relaxed  muscle.  In 
iiucles  separated  from  their  attachments  the  muscle-tubes 
re  not  usuaUy  found  extended  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves 
ud  zigzags. 

Exchanges  of  Matter  in  Muscle  m  a  State  of  Rest. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  discovered  respecting  the  chemical 
rooesses  taking  place  in  resting  muscle.  As  muscular  tissue 
OQtinQally  efifects  the  conversion  into  venous  blood  of  the 
rterial  blood  flowing  to  it,  chemical  processes  must  occur  in 
^  in  which  oxygen  is  used  and  carbonic  acid  formed.  Certain 
Iwervations  which  will  be  detailed  afterwards  render  it  pro- 
^le  that  these  processes  (viz.  the  use  of  oxygen  and  the 
Wition  of  carbonic  acid)  are  not  identical,  but  only  take 
lace  side  by  side. 

In  ezdaed  muscles  (and  here  it  is  best  to  use  those  of  cold-blooded 
ttili^  u  they  retain  for  a  long  time  the  properties  of  normal  living 
vde)  an  abnorption  of  oxygen  and  an  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  may  be 
t<ctod  (da  Bois-Reymondy  Q.  Liebig) ;  as  also  in  muscles  which  have 
n  deprired  of  blood  (p.  240).  These  operations  cannot  therefore  be  as* 
bed  to  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  muscle,  but  to  the  muscular 
Ktioce  itelf.  As  the  same  gaseous  exchanges  are  exhibited  by  muscle 
t  itite  of  rigor  as  by  living  muscle  (Hermann),  they  cannot,  at  least 
fy  far  the  majority  of  cases,  be  considered  as  the  result  of  functional 
tmHf  but  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  putrefactive  changes  which  occur 
(dally  at  the  surface  of  the  muscle  and  at  the  exposed  transverse 
tioDa.  The  amount  of  such  gaseous  exchanges  is  in  accordance  with 
I  theory,  being  greater  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  muscle  exposed,  and 
Dearer  it  is  to  absolute  putrefaction. 

A«,  however,  excised  muscles  retain  their  vitality  under  certain  circum- 
Mm  somewhat  longer  in  air  or  oxygen  than  in  hydrogen  or  other  in- 
ennt  gases  which  contain  no  oxygen  (Humboldt,  G.  Liebig,  Hermann), 
uit  be  admitted  that  some  slight  absorption  of  oxygen  connected  with 
functions  of  the  muscle  does  ttike  place,  which  is,  nevertheless,  too  small 
locouot  for  the  gaseous  exchanges  above  mentioned.  That  the  physiolo- 
il  abtorptioD  of  oxygen  in  muscles  through  which  blood  is  passing  is  much 
*ter  thtti  in  those  which  are  excised,  and  so  removed  from  the  circulation, 
7  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstances :  1.  That,  in  the  former 
e*  t  much  greater  extent  of  surface  is  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the 
fRQ-carrier,  vix.  the  blood,  than  in  the  latter,  where  the  oxygen-carrier 
^atmosphere  and  the  surface  exposed  the  external  superficies.  2.  That 
'  ^ygcn  of  the  blood,  which  is  combined  with  haemoglobin,  may  possibly 
^^tptdal  properties  more  favourable  to  itn  transference  to  the  muscular 
Stance  than  thoae  of  the  free  atmospheric  oxygen  (p.  47).    3.  That,  in 
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the  process  of  combining  oxygen  with  the  muscle-substiince,  other  bodios 
are  needed  which  are  not  found  in  muscle  itself,  but  are  oonTeyed  to  it  \»j 
the  blood. 

NothiDg  further  has  been  directly  made  out  conoeming  tbe 
chemical  processes  of  resting  muscle ;  but  certain  conclunonfl 
may  be  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  muscle  during  ccmti&o- 
tion  and  rigor ;  reference  will,  therefore,  be  presently  made 
to  this  matter. 

6.  HuBcle  in  Bifiror. 


If  a  muscle  is  removed  from  the  blood-current,  or  excised 
from  the  body  altogether,  it  passes — in  warm-blooded  animali 
quickly,  in  cold-blooded  animals  much  more  slowly — into  a 
state  which  is  called  death-rigor.     In  this  condition  it  is  devoid 
of  irritability,  it  is  strongly  contracted  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  it  is  less  elastic,  it  has  a  whitish  curdled  appearance,  and 
an  acid  reaction  (du  Bois-Eeymond) ;  and  its  volume  is  siigfatly 
diminished  (Schmulewitsch,  Walker).     Under  the  microscq* 
the  previously  transparent  muscle-tubes   appear  opaqtie  and 
flocculent,  and  their  contents  solid  (Kiihne).    The  force  exerted 
in  the  contraction  of  rigor  will  be  spoken  of  in  considaiog 
Irritability. 

The    appearance   of  *  spontaneous '   rigor    is   hastened  tj 
previous  continued  activity  of  the  muscle;  and  by  heat,  • 
temperature  of  40**  C.  for  cold-blooded  animals,  or  of  48**  t^ 
50**  C.  for  warm-blooded  animals,  inducing  it  instantly  [ht^ 
Hgor).     In  the  cold  the  occurrence  of  rigor  is  much  delayed, 
not  taking  place  for  several  days  at  a  temperature  of  O*'  C' 
It  is  induced,  moreover,  by  distilled  water  (te;ater-riflr(w),  W 
acids,  even  the  weaker   kinds,  such  as   carbonic  acid  {ad^ 
rigor\  by  various  chemical  bodies,  and  by  first  freezing  al*^ 
then  thawing  the  muscle. 

The  action  of  many  of  the  above-mentioned  agents  in  i^^' 
ducing  rigor  may  take  place  even  when  the  circulation  throu^* 
the  muscle  is  intact;  but  a  longer-continued  and  intens^^ 
operation  is  necessary.  The  effect  of  the  circulation  of  bloc^^ 
through  the  muscle  is  to  retard  the  occurrence  of  rigor  (Hfe^^ 
mann). 

Cessation  of  the  blood-circulation  causes  ngor  in  muscle  t^-7 
depriving  it  of  oxygen ;  for  rigor  may  be  postponed  for  a  coi 
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e  time  in  excised  muscles  by  injecting  into  their  vessels 
ted  blood — a  result  which  does  not  follow  if  the  blood 
contain  no  oxygen  (Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt).  More- 
cised  muscles  through  which  no  blood  is  passed  lose 
ritability  less  quickly  in  air  or  oxygen  than  in  gases 
Dg  no  oxygen  (von  Humboldt,  G.  Liebig);  but  here 
rence  is  extremely  small,  probably  because  the  oxygen 
ito  contact  only  with  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle, 
essential  process  in  rigor  is  a  coagulation  of  the  con- 
the  muscle-tubes,  whereby  they  become  solid  (Briicke, 

The  coagulated  body,  the  spontaneous  separation  oi 
3m  muscle-plasma  takes  place  at  once  at  a  higher  tem- 
.  is  an  albuminous  substance,  myoain.  From  the 
ons  upon  muscle-plasma  we  must  suppose  that  the 
of  the  muscle-tubes  become  first  viscid  and  then  gela- 
and  that  at  last  the  coagulum,  like  the  coagulum 
in  a  blood-clot,  contracts,  thus  shortening  the  muscle, 
ecomes  opaque  and  yields  a  juice,  the  musde-serum 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  various  stages  are  to  be 
shed  in  the  occurrence  of  rigor,  only  the  last  of  whicli 
le  to  the  eye,  viz.  the  opacity  and  the  diminution  in 

les  the  separation  of  myosin  other  processes  occur, 
The  already-mentioned  acidification,  which  is  the 
the  formation  of  an  acid  or  of  an  acid  salt.  The  acid 
arco-lactic  acid  (p.  15  et  aq.);  but  glycerin-phosphoric 
ilso  said  to  be  present  (Diaconow).  The  amount  of 
ch  results  from  the  occurrence  of  rigor  in  a  muscle  is 
whether  the  latter  take  place  slowly  (spontaneous  rigor) 
y  (heat-rigor)  (J.  Ranke).  2.  An  excretion  of  carbonic 
ch  depends  upon  the  formation  of  free  carbonic  acid, 
kin  the  amount  is  independent  of  the  method  by  which 
induced.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  during  the  oc- 
of  rigor  is,  moreover,  less  the  greater  the  amount  tlu; 
las  generated  previously  by  contracting  (Hermann), 
ninution  in  the  amount  of  glycogen  present,  which 
dependent  of  the  manner  in  which  rigor  takes  place :  it 
<een  discovered  what  becomes  of  the  glycogen  (0.  Nasse). 
e  first,  imperceptible,  stage  in  the  separation  of  myosin, 
be  said  that,  in  all  probability,  in  the  case  of  cold- 
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blooded  animals,  it  takes  place  very  gradually,  since 
from  the  moment  of  its  excision,  after  a  very  tranaiti 
of  exalted  irritability,  steadily  loses  its  power  of  reap 
stimulation:  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  excise 
commences  at  once  to  pass  slowly  into  a  condition 
i.e.  myosin  is  separated  in  a  gelatinous  form,  carbon 
generated,  glycogen  is  used  up,  and  an  acid  appe 
gradually  changes  the  reaction  of  the  muscle  to  \a 
The  second  stage,  however,  does  not  occur  until  a 
time,  and  consists  in  the  contraction  of  the  coagulun 
shortening  of  the  muscle,  thus  completing  rigor.  "W 
has  become  complete  the  muscle  begins  to  putref 
course  of  which  vibriones  are  formed,  the  acid  react 
place  gradually  to  an  alkaline  one  owing  to  the  for 
ammonia,  and  ill-odoured  gases  are  given  oflF.  I 
muscle  evolves,  even  in  a  vacuum,  chiefly  carbonic 
trogen,  and  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Long  I 
excised  muscle  is  in  rigor  in  every  part,  similar,  thoug] 
putrefactive  changes  have  commenced  on  its  external 
A  muscle  may  be  reclaimed  from  the  first  stage  oi 
allowing  blood  to  flow  through  its  vessels,  but  not 
second,  i.e.  after  the  contraction  of  the  coagulum  < 
(Kiihne,  Hermann).  The  second  stage  of  rigor  may  1 
induced  in  the  muscle  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  by  I 
the  arteries  conveying  blood  to  it  (Stenson),  and 
stage  it  cannot  recover  by  the  mere  renewal  of  the  it 
blood-current.  More  will  be  said  hereafter  concei 
nature  of  this  recovery. 

By  suddenly  heating  a  muscle  strongly  (as  by  throwing  it  i 
water — scalding)  it  loses  its  power  of  entering  into  rigor :  it 
comes  acid  in  its  reaction  under  such  circumstances  (du  Bois-Re 
forms  carbonic  acid  (Hermann).  Mineral  acids  have  the  same 
we  must  therefore  distinguish  acid-rigor  from  that  which  use 
(Hermann). 

If  the  muscles  remain  in  their  natural  position  in 
after  death,  their  contraction  on  entering  into  rigor 
a  stiffness  of  all  the  limbs — death-rigor — which  does 
appear  until  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  after  w 
.again  become  lax.  From  this  rigor,  or  stiffening,  of  t 
the  term  as  applied  to  muscles  is  derived. 
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Mition  of  the  limbe  in  the  stiffened  corpse  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
n  of  the  muscles  and  the  weight  of  the  limbs.  In  some  cases, 
IT  has  occurred  Teiy  suddenly,  the  limbs  haTe  been  fixed  in  the 
they  occupied  owing  to  the  contraction  of  their  muscles  at  the 
f  death  (Bossbach). 


c.  Muscle  in  a  State  of  Activity. 

change  of  state  in  muscles  which  is  most  important, 
gically  speaking,  is  the  passage  into  the  active  con- 
X,  into  a  condition  in  which  the  material  exchanges 
,  and  the  muscle  takes  upon  itself  a  new  form. 

Liberation  of  Muscular  Activity, 

influences  which  call  forth  this  change  of  condition  are 
imvli ;  the  conversion  of  the  muscle  from  one  state  to 
r,  excitation ;  and  the  capability  of  excitation  by  means 
li,  which  characterizes  muscle,  it«  irritability.  Inasmuch 
imiili  induce  the  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic 
they  have  the  relationship  to  the  latter  of  liberating 
►.  6),  and  we  may,  therefore,  speak  of  the  liberation  of 
r  activity  by  means  of  stimuli.  The  normal  stimulus 
:le  proceeds  from  the  motor  nerves  which  are  scattered 
)ut  its  substance ;  its  nature  is  little  understood,  and 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  There  are,  however, 
IS  other  muscular  stimuli,  some  of  which  are  the  result 
d  conditions,  while  others  may  be  employed  artificially. 

loDg  time  it  was  thought  that  muscles  were  incapable  of  direct  ex- 
e.  that  all  stimuli  applied  direpUy  and  with  etiect  to  muscle  only  act 
muscles  through  the  nerve-terminations  contained  in  them.  The 
circumstances  have,  however,  decided  the  matter  in  favour  of  the 
nt  excitability  of  muscle.  1.  Portions  of  muscle  containing  no  nerve- 
.g.f  the  extremity  of  the  sartorius  of  the  frog,  are  capable  of  ex- 
J  means  of  the  direct  application  of  stimuli  (Kuhne).  2.  Certain 
itimuli  are  incapable  of  exciting  nerves  (Kiihne);  while,  on  the 
certaiu  electrical  stimuli  which  act  upon  nerves  have  no  eflect  upon 
xelf  (hriicke:  Chapter  IX.)  3.  Substances  which  have  the 
of  rendering  nerves,  and  especially  intramuscular  nerve-endings, 
io  not  deprive  muscle  of  its  capability  of  direct  excitation  (e.g. 
Ill  arrow-poison— curare,  Kolliker).  Moreover,  other  influences 
eittive  cold,  interruption  of  blood-current)  induce  a  transitory 
which  intramuscular  nerve-terminations  are  paralysed  while  the 
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poesibility  of  direct  excitation  remains  to  the  miuclea.  4.  In  certam  eoo- 
ditions  (exhaustion  of  muscle)  local  irritation  induces  contmction  oolj  a 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  itimaliii 
without  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  near  the  spot  (Schiff,  KuhiM). 
5.  The  lower  contractile  organisms,  which  agree  in  the  nature  of  thdr  es- 
sential substance  with  muscle,  are  quite  destitute  of  nerves,  d  ItiByinois- 
over,  said  that  automatic  movements  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  mon 
highly  organised  animals.    (Consult  the  section  on  Smooth  Muscles). 

The  muscular  stimuli  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted 
are :  1.  The  normal  nervous  atimul/usy  which  proceeds  to  the 
muscle  either  from  the  central  nervous  organ  in  the  productioD 
of  voluntary,  automatic,  or  reflex  movements,  or  from  8(HDe 
point  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  muscle,  at  which 
irritation  has  been  applied.  2.  Electrical  atimulij  which  will 
be  more  fittingly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Nerves  (Chapter 
IX.),  as  their  laws  of  action  upon  muscle  and  nerve  are  similar. 
3.  Chemical  atimuliy  among  which  must  be  regarded  in  genenJ 
all  those  substances  which  rapidly  induce  changes  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  contents  of  the  muscle-tubes.  ^ 
the  point  of  application  they  cause  rigor  as  well  as  contractioo 
The  majority  of  them  act  even  when  in  a  very  diluted  ctfl> 
dition ;  especially  is  this  the  case  (Kiihne)  with  mineral  acid 
(HCl  in  solutions  of  O'l  per  cent.),  solutions  of  metallic  salti 
lactic  acid,  diluted  glycerin,  and  ammonia  even  when  preset 
in  traces  in  the  atmosphere.  To  the  list  of  chemical  stimo 
belongs  also  distilled  water,  especially  when  injected  into  tl 
vessels  of  muscles.  The  greater  number  of  these  substance 
have  no  stimulating  action  upon  the  nerves  (e.g.  ammonia),  < 
only  when  very  concentrated.  4.  Thermal  ativiuli,  i.e.  temp< 
ratures  above  40°  C,  strongly  heated  bodies  inducing  coDtta^ 
tions  very  readily  on  coming  into  contact  with  muscle.  • 
Mechanical  stimuli,  i.e.  some  sudden  and  marked  chaaj 
of  form  occurring  at  any  point,  induced,  for  example,  I 
pressure,  torsion,  tearing,  extension,  &c.  The  method  ' 
operation  of  these  stimuli  is  as  yet  quite  unknown. 

The  same  intensity  of  stimulus  does  not  always  produc© 
the  same  muscle  the  same  effects — it  may  liberate  at  diSe^ 
times  dissimilar  quantities  of  energy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  i^ 
tability  of  a  muscle  is  not  always  constant.  It  depends,  a^ 
as  has  yet  been  discovered,  upon  the  following  circumstan^ 
1.  It  is  greatest  in  any  organism  imder  a  certain  medium  t^ 
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and  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  or  falls  above 
D.  2.  It  is  diminished  for  a  time  by  previous  activity : 
aution  is  called  '  exhaustion '  of  the  muscle,  and  it  may 
rigin  to  the  following  circumstances :  (a.)  The  accu- 
in  the  muscle  of  certain  products  which  are  formed 
by  while  the  muscle  is  acting,  and  which  are  probably 
bed  with  su£5cient  rapidity.     These  must  be  supposed 
>me  prejudicial  influence  upon  activity — a  supposition 
J  recently  been  confirmed  (J.  Kanke).     The  products 
Die  acid  and  the  acid  of  the  muscle,  whether  it  be  a 
or  form  part  of  an  acid  salt.     (6.)  The  deficiency  of 
I  constituents  upon  the  consumption  of  which  mus- 
vity  depends,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied  quickly 
iiring  the  active  condition.     In  all  probability  both 
concerned  in  the  production  of  exhaustion.     3.  In 
hich  are  removed  from  the  body,  or  which  are  deprived 
by  ligaturing  their  arteries  (Stenson),  as  well  as  in  those 
ad  body,  irritability  diminishes  after  a  slight  period 
ion,  but  more  quickly  in  warm-  than  in  cold-blooded 
The  diminution  in  irritability  occurs  pari  "passu  with 
pment  of  rigor,  is  accelerated  by  the  same  circum- 
.  244),  and  has  entirely  disappeared  by  the  time  that 
3mplete.      4.  All  influences  which  essentially  modify 
1  composition  of  muscle-substance  in  the  living  body 
nd  tend  to  destroy  irritability.     5.  If  irritability  has 
h  diminished  by  any  of  the  above  means  except  the 
Igor  has  not  yet  occurred,  it  may  in  a  certain  sense 
ed  by  passing  for  a  long  time  a  strong  and  constant 
current  through  the  muscle  in  the  direction  of  its 
eidenhain),  the  probable  explanation  of  which  will 
1  Chapter  IX.  when  speaking  of  the  modifications  of 
stability.     6.  Another  means  of  restoring  irritability 
IS  been  diminished  by  ligaturing  the  arteries  supply- 
jcle,  is  by  renewing  the  circulation,  which,  however, 
bes  so  long  as  rigor  is  incomplete. 

ajority  of  Bolutions,  and  even  distilled  water,  have  a  stimulating 
ve  action  upon  muscle,  there  are  but  few  indifferent  liquids  in 
ergoes  no  change.  Such  are  dilute  solutions  of  NaCl  (0*6  per 
he  most  favourable,  0.  Nasse),  or  of  other  sodium  salts,  the 
trength  which  \»  most  favourable  being  determined  by  the  mole- 
',  of  the  salt  (Nasse).    Less  favourable  than  these,  but  less 
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destractiTe  than  distilled  water,  are  solotioiis  of  bomde  wsui  (I'M 
cent),  and  of  arsenioos  add  (Briicke). 


Eoccliangea  of  Matter  of  Muscle  i/n  a  State  of  Activity. 

The  following  chemical  processes  have  been  shown  to  oec 
in  active  miiscle : 

1.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  given  up  to  the  blood,  or: 
the  case  of  excised  muscles,  to  the  air.  This  excretion  of  m 
bonic  acid  is  considerably  greater  during  states  of  activity  thi 
of  rest.  It  occurs  in  excised  muscles  (Matteucci,  Valentin)  i 
well  as  in  those  of  a  living  animal  or  in  those  through  whid 
a  stream  of  blood  is  artificially  maintained ;  in  the  latter  ctt 
the  venous  blood  yields  more  carbonic  acid  while  the  miuck  i 
active  than  while  it  is  at  rest  (Ludwig  and  Sczelkow,  Lodwij 
and  Schmidt).  The  whole  body  excretes  more  carbonic  adi 
during  periods  of  activity  than  when  in  repose  (Begnantt  IB 
Keiset,  p.  156). 

2.  Muscles  in  the  body,  and  muscles  through  which  Uoo 
is  artificially  forced,  consume  more  oxygen  during  activity  fl* 
during  rest,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  venous  blood  contaffl 
less  oxygen  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter  (Ludwig  © 
Sczelkow,  Ludwig  and  Schmidt).  The  whole  organism,  al* 
requires  more  oxygen  during  exertion  than  at  other  tiiW 
(Regnault  and  Reiset);  but  the  diflFerence  is  much  less  tin 
that  between  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  under  ti 
same  circumstances  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

An  increased  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the  case  of  excised  0U» 
while  in  action  cannot  he  detected  hy  direct  measurements  (HermaDo). 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  not  immediately  demand 
for  the  purposes  of  contraction,  as  muscles  are  capable  of  cc 
tinned  exertion  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an  atmosphere  containi 
no  oxygen.  Muscles,  moreover,  contain  no  store  of  oxyg 
which  is  capable  of  removal  by  exposure  to  a  vacuum  (H 
mann). 

3.  During  a  period  of  activity  muscle  becomes  acid  ( 
Bois-Eeymond),  just  as  in  rigor ;  probably  the  acid  is  the  sa 
in  both  cases. 

4.  The  composition  of  muscle  alters  during  activity  in  si 
a  manner  that  the  constituents   which   are  soluble  in  WJ 
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rease  in  quantity,  while  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase 
ilmholtz). 

lie  aboTe  aie  the  only  processes  which  are  certainly  known  to  take 
is  contracting  muscle.  Others  have,  in  addition,  been  mentioned, 
of  which  have  been  the  result  of  faulty  methods  of  observation, 
)  otben  have  been  disproved,  or  rendered  doubtful,  by  the  occurrence 
posite  results.  The  two  chief  methods  of  investigation  employed  are 
bUowiog :  1.  The  comparison  of  the  excreta  of  the  organism  during 
od  exertion ;  from  the  list  of  substances  excreted  in  greater  quantity 
f  exertion,  conclufdons  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  substances  used.  2. 
omparison  of  the  chemical  composition  of  muscles  (preferably  of  the 
unmal)  after  periods  of  repose  and  of  continued  exertion.  In  these 
meats  muscular  exertion  may  be  undergone  either  (a)  by  muscles 
living  animal  (as,  e,ff.  by  inducing  the  tetanic  convulsions  of  strychnia- 
ing,  one  limb  being  kept  at  rest  by  the  previous  division  of  its  nerves), 
by  excised  muscles. 

eie  exists,  however,  in  the  second  method  of  investigation  a  source  of 
rhich  renders  useless  the  majority  of  the  experiments.  It  will  appear 
rhat  is  said  hereafter  that  the  chemical  processes  occurring  during 
:tion  and  rigor  are  identical  in  nature ;  indeed,  two  similar,  excised 
s,  after  having  undergone  rigor,  have  exactly  the  same  composition 
t  as  regards  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  excreted),  whether  one 
)mus)y  been  in  a  state  of  activity  or  not.  As,  now,  the  requirements 
mical  analysis  are  almost  always  such  as  to  induce  immediate  rigor  in 
Jcles  under  experiment  (they  have  to  be  at  once '  scalded  *),  we  cannot 
to  find  any  difference  in  composition  in  the  case  (/3)  when  excised 
B  are  used ;  and  if  differences  do  appear,  no  certain  meaning  can  be 
id  to  them.  In  the  case  (a),  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  exertion  is 
one  by  the  living  animal,  the  blood-current  continually  removes  the 
ts  of  the  materifld  exchanges  occurring  during  the  periods  of  activity, 
equence  of  which  the  muscles  which  have  been  contracting  contain, 
por,  less  of  those  products  than  those  which  have  been  at  rest.  If, 
e  regard  as  the  products  of  activity  those  substances  only  which  we 
1  in  increased  amount  in  the  muscles  which  have  been  active,  we  shall 
;an  error  (if  the  occurrence  of  rigor  is  not  prevented)  which  will  lead 
onclusions  exactly  the  reverse  of  true.  The  following  are  the  chief 
s  of  the  material  exchanges  occurring  in  active  muscle : — 
Phat  muscles  in  contracting  consume  (oxidize)  albuminotu  bodies. 
eory  rests  upon  (a)  a  supposed  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  ex- 
daring  muscular  exertion,  which,  however,  does  not  really  occur 
;  (b)  a  supposed  diminution  in  the  albumin  contained  in  muscles 
their  activity  (J.  Ranke) — a  diminution  which,  according  to  others 
>cki),  is  slight  enough  to  be  set  down  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of  ex- 
at  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  important  error  above  mentioned: 
tpposed  accumulation  in  active  muscles  of  nitrogenous  products  of  oxi- 
vix.,  of  creatine  (J.  Liebig,  Sorokin,  Sczelkow — the  presence  of  which 
)t  confirmed  by  the  researches  of   Nawrocki),  hypoxanthine,  etc. 
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(Scherer) :   each  an  accumnliition  appears  to  occur  under  certain 
stances,  but  not  as  the  immediate  result  of  muscular  exertion. 

2.  That  muscles  produce,  during  activity^  grape  sugar  (J.  Baoke) :  tl 
supposed  increase  is,  howeyer,  so  extremely  slight  (0<X)5  per  cent),  tba 
apart  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  cannot  form  the  bads  for  snj  coi 
elusions. 

3.  That  musdes  produce^  during  activitg,faU  (J.  Kanke) :  this  statamev 
is  useless  as  long^  as  the  intramuscular  nerves,  a  great  part  of  which  ii 
soluble  Id  ether,  are  not  excluded. 

4.  That  fnusdes  during  contracfum  oxidise  volatile  fatty  adds  (Sod- 
kow) :  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned  the  experiments  cannot  be  regazdel 
as  affording  conclusive  proof. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  reject  Rankers  theories,  based  npoi 
the  data  given  above,  that  active  muscle  consumes  albumin  and  fonH 
creatine,  sugar  (lactic  acid),  fats  and  carbonic  acid.  In  their  stead  tbs 
following  may  be  stated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  of  mii- 
cular  contraction. 

The  chemical  actions  which  take  place  during  contiaetioi 
and  rigor  of  muscles  are  most  probably  identical  (Hermann^ 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  facts:  1.  That  aneiciirf 
muscle  yields  the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  wh^^tt 
enters  at  once  into  rigor  or  has  previously  generated  carboWB 
acid  by  contraction:  therefore,  the  more  carbonic  acid  theraii 
produced  by  contraction,  the  less  does  the  muscle  evolve  <■ 
entering  afterwards  into  rigor  (Hermann),  the  original  compo* 
sition  being  supposed  the  same  in  all  cases.  2.  That  the  fiwn* 
relationship  seems  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  lactic  acid- 
at  least,  a  muscle  which  has  been  active  in  the  body,  <W 
entering  into  rigor  after  excision,  produces  less  acid  than  c^ 
which  has  remained  at  rest  (J.  Ranke).  3.  That  both  tk 
processes  are  independent  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  muscle 
being  able  to  contract  and  to  enter  into  rigor  in  a  vacuum  or  » 
atmosphere  of  some  indiflFerent  gas.  They  are,  therefore,  pr< 
cesses  not  of  oxidation,  but  of  decomposition,  in  which  stronp 
affinities  are  saturated  or  satisfied,  and  energy  in  consequeiM 
liberated,  as  was  explained  on  p.  217.  4.  That  recovery 
possible  to  muscles  in  states  of  exhaustion  after  continw 
activity,  as  well  as  in  states  of  incomplete  rigor,  by  means 
the  circulation  of  blood  through  them.  5.  That  muscles  a 
pass  immediately  from  a  condition  of  activity  into  one  of  coi 
plete  rigor  (rigor  of  the  second  stage). 

It  is  now  only  necessary,  for  the  two  processes  of  contra 
tion  and  rigor  to  be  exactly  comparable,  that  there  should  occ 
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tsepanticm  of  myosin  in  the  gelatinous  modification,  in  which, 
MiU8&id  before,  no  change  in  optical  appearance  is  effected. 
Sodi  a  separation  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  circumstance, 
JQst  alluded  to,  that  muscles  may  pass  at  once  from  a  condition 
of  activity  into  one  of  complete  rigor ;  for,  as  the  second  stage 
in  the  coagulation  of  myosin  of  necessity  implies  the  occurrence 
of  the  first,  it  follows,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  first  stage 
niBt  have  occurred  during  activity. 

I^  followmg  mtiY  in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  the  eimpleat  theory 
of  the  chemical  proceases  occurring  during  contraction  and  rigor :  Muscle 
cnrtaos  it  any  moment  a  store  of  a  complicated  nitrogenous  substance  dis- 
*)M  in  the  contents  of  the  muscle  tubes  and  in  the  muscle-plasma, 
vUeh  maj  be  described^  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  the  'energy- gene- 
ntJBg/  or  <  inr^gene,  substance.'  This  '  inogene  substance  '  is  capable  of 
odergoing  a  decomposition  in  which  energy  is  evolved,  and  the  following 
KodactB  jielded,  viz.  carbonic  acid,  sarco-lactic  add,  probably  glycerin- 
ikoiphoric  acid  (p.  245)  and  a  gelatinous  body,  myosin,  of  an  albuminous 
■ttin^  which  separates  spontaneously,  and  afterwards  contracts  firmly, 
■noauDjr  probably  concentrated.  This  decomposition  occurs  spontaneously, 
utilnwlj,  while  the  muscle  is  at  rest,  the  rapidity  of  its  occurrence  being 
■Btmnioed  by  the  height  of  the  temperature.  It  takes  place  instantaneously 
i  the  temperature  of  heat-rigor.  It  is,  moreover,  at  once  accelerated  by 
tisalition ;  and  this  acceleration  is  essentially  what  occurs  during  the 
ctiTeeondition.  When  the  substance  is  entirely  used  up,  muscular  activity 
I  aoknger  possible. 

The '  mogene  substance '  has  not  hitherto  been  isolated,  as  in  every  method 
f  chemical  investigation  yet  devised  the  characteristic  decomposition  occurs. 
V  latter  may,  indeed,  be  preTcnted  by  subjecting  the  muscle  suddenly  to 
itnmg  heat  (scalding)  or  to  the  action  of  mineral  acids,  but  both  these 
'tthodt  destroy  the  substance.  As  regards  its  composition,  it  would  seem 
^VNemble  haemoglobin  (p.  86),  as  both  yield  an  albuminous  body  on  de- 
^poiition.  On  account  of  the  analvigy  between  the  chemical  processes  of 
'Qsrakr  activity  and  of  rigor  we  must  suppose  an  expenditure  of  glycogen 
)•  Nttse)  to  occur  during  the  former  as  during  the  latter. 

An  the  essential  energy-yielding  substance  is  used  up  during 
itttcular  exertion,  a  continual  renewal  of  it  is  necessary  in 
rter  that  a  muscle  may  retain  its  active  properties.  This  is 
Sected,  as  already  mentioned,  both  after  contraction  and  rigor, 
y  the  blood.  The  blood  effects  the  recovery  of  tlie  muscle, 
^  only  by  the  production  or  renewal  of  the  *  inogene  sub* 
*Qce,'  but  also  by  the  removal  of  the  products  of  decomposition 
i^cniselves  which  are  harmful  to  the  muscle.  Blood  removes 
"^  muscle  carbonic  acid  and,  most  probably,  also  sarco-lactic 
^3  (du  Bois-Reymond),  both  deleterious  substances;  and  it 
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gives  up  to  that  tissue  oxygen.     It  is,  however,  evident  that 
oxygen  alone  cannot  repair  all  the  losses  sustained  by  musdfi, 
as  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  continually  leaving  it  in  the  form    ) 
of  carbonic  and  lactic  acids.     The  blood  must,  therefore,  supplj     < 
to  it,  besides  oxygen,  organic  materials  containing  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

The  whole  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  'inogene  lalMtiiMe' 
do  not  leave  the  muocle ;  for,  as  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  mateiiiliiMt 
increased  hy  muscular  exertion,  it  must  he  concluded  that  the  mjoai 
remains  within  the  muscle.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  &ct  tint  it 
is  not  the  prepared  substance,  but  only  the  materials  necessary  to  fbnn  it 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  muscle  by  the  blood,  it  is  most  probable  thittke 
recovery  of  muscle  after  exhaustion,  apart  from  the  mere  removal  of  tiia 
effete  materials,  consists  in  a  synthesis  of  the  '  inogene  substance,'  in  wUd 
myosin  plays  a  part,  and  for  which  the  blood  supplies  oxygen  and  mm 
non-nitrogenous  organic  body  hitherto  undiscovered  (Hermann).  Myou, 
therefore,  according  to  this  theory,  undergoes  in  muscle  a  complete  cjde  of 
chemical  changes. 

The  following  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  mude: 
1.  The  addition  of  oxygen,  which  may  take  place,  though  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  excised  muscles.     2.  The  addition  of  the  yet  unknown  organic  bod/ 
referred  to  above,  of  which  it  is  possible  that  excised  muscles  may  contam 
a  slight  store.    The  latter  supposition  may  at  least  be  taken  to  expliin  tke 
facts  that  restoration  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  possible  by  simple  exposon  to 
the  air,  and  that  irritability  is  retained  for  a  longer  time  when  the  nv* 
rounding  atmosphere  contains  oxygen.    3.  The  presence  of  myosin  capftw^ 
of  being  used,  i.e.  which  has  not  passed  into  the  firmly-contracted  condition. 
A  consideration  of  this  third  condition  will  explain  why  the  restomtion  » 
muscular  tissue  by  means  of  the  circulation  is  limited.    The  synthesis  of  th^ 
^  inogene  substance  '  in  which  oxidation  is  one  of  the  processes  seems  to  ho 
analogous  to  the  synthesis  of  hsemoglobin,  in  which  also  oxygen  plays  * 
part  (p.  180). 

The  chemical  process,  which  forms  the  basis  of  musculo* 
activity,  and  the  process  of  restoration,  occur  without  aO-J 
essential  dependence  one  upon  the  other :  it  follows,  therefor^^ 
that  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  bv  the  muscles  and  bv  tb-^ 
whole  organism,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  former  proces^^ 
and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  muscular  and  general,  which  i^ 
an  important  feature  in  the  latter,  are  equally  independeC^* 
(p.  157).  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten,  that  whenevc^^ 
the  decomposition  of  *  inogene  substance '  is  accelerated,  ^^ 
during  muscular  activity,  the  processes  of  restoration  an^ 
repair  are  also  increased,  i.e.  that  muscle  takes  up  more  oxyget^ 
from  the  blood  during  activity  than  during  repose ;  for  it  is  i^ 
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tliLs  nay  that  the  danger  of  exhaustion  is  diminished.  This 
Rguhting  action  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  circu- 
lidon  is  accelerated  in  a  muscle  by  its  contraction  (Ludwig 
Hid  Sczelkow).  If  the  exertion  is  excessive,  the  repair  of  the 
^inogene  substance'  cannot  keep  pace  with  its  expenditure, 
and  the  muscle  becomes  for  the  time  acid,  and  can  only  be 
Kimolated  to  contraction  with  difficulty.  This  condition  is 
oiled  exhaustion,  and  resembles  the  state  of  approaching 
tigor,  iQch  as  is  induced  by  subjecting  muscle  to  heat. 


dicomstances  render  it  probable  that  individual  fibres  of  a 
Mwfe  may  pass  into  a  condition  of  complete  rigor,  especially  if  the  pre- 
lioM  exertion  of  the  mi>8cle  have  been  excessive.  In  such  cases  the 
^ou  it  DO  longer  capable  of  use  in  the  synthetic  proceM  of  restoration  ; 
iid  ^  kw  thos  occasioned  must  be  repaired  by  the  formation  of  '  inogene 
^Wtnee '  in  some  other  manner.  There  must  therefore  occur,  in  addition 
^  the  iboTe*mentioned  regular  functional  exchange  of  matter,  another 
ineM  which  may  be  described  as  the  material  exchange  due  to  wear  and 
te  We  have  only  now  to  suppose  that  the  myosin  of  the  completely 
cngilited  fibres  decomposes  further  with  the  formation  of  creatine,  the 
*(puitioD  of  which  would  serve  to  increase  the  amount  of  urea  ex- 
OBted ;  and  perhaps  also  of  fat,  as  fibres  which  have  undergone  fatty  de- 
IMendao  are  found  in  every  muscle.  This  theory  would  serve  well  to 
cipliiD  the  statements  of  the  occurrence  of  increased  nitrogenous  excretions, 
At,  after  muscular  activity.  Under  such  circumstances  other  albuminous 
V^  resembling  myosin,  which  are  held  stored  up  in  the  muscle,  would 
m  md  instead  of  the  latter  in  the  synthesis  of  *  inogene  substance.'  Such 
ihaiiious  components  of  muscle  are  those  which  coagulate  between  40^ 

AMurdiDg  to  the  theory  which  has  just  been  propounded,  only  non- 
^itio|{Hioaa  substances  are  really  used  up.  This  is  supported  by  the  obser- 
^vticnthat  the  excretion  of  urea  is  not  increased  by  muscular  exertion 
O^oit),  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  observation  with  the 
^<i>tQiDption  of  nitrogenous  material ;  firstly,  by  the  supposition  that  the 
*ii*«UBption  of  material  by  muscle  was  not  in  general  increased  during 
^nty,  and  that  therefore  the  same  amount  of  energy  was  liberated  as  when 
^  moide  was  at  rest,  but  in  another  form  (Voit)  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
^^^  that  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  material  exchanges  produced 
V  Oflftlon  was  counteracted  by  a  corresponding  diminution  immediately 
^'^cnnrds  (J.  Ranke).  That  neither  explanation  is  correct  is  shown  by  the 
*^o(the  increase  in  the  excretion  of  CO,  both  at  the  very  time  of  muscular 
'^^^tioQ,  and  daring  longer  periods  of  work  alternated  with  rest  Since  it 
^*^  fint  stated  that  non-nitrogenous  substances  only  were  used  up  during 
iDQiealar  exertion  (M.  Traube),  it  has  been  directly  shown  that  the  quau- 
^tyof  ilbominoos  materials  nsed  up  during  the  time  of  exertion,  calculated 
^  the  uea  excretedi  is  not  buffident,  even  when  an  excessive  heat  of  com- 
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buation  is  assigned,  to  account  for  tbe  work  done  (expressed  in  hett-oniti) 
(Fick  and  Wislicenus,  Frankland). 

It  has  been  sought  to  explain  tbe  circumstance  tbat  mnscalar  tum 
takes  up  oxygen  witbout  immediately  utilising  it  in  tbe  formation  of  euMe 
acid,  by  the  hypothesis  (M.  Traube)  that  the  gas  is  first  taken  oplifi 
ferment,  which  retains  it  until  the  moment  of  contraction,  when  it  gim  it 
up  to  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  to  be  oxidized.  This  view  igmi 
essentially  with  the  theoiy  of  muscular  actiyity  given  aboye:  thefermait 
is  myo.<in,  which  does  not,  indeed,  store  up  oxygen  until  the  peiicdi  of 
actiyity  return,  but  which  unites  with  that  gas  and  some  non-mtrogOMai 
ci^mplex  body  to  form  a  compound  which  decomposes  during  eootnelkif 
and  thus  sets  the  myosin  free  to  be  used  again  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has,  further,  been  supposed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  tk 
quantiUitiye  ratio  between  absorbed  oxygen  and  excreted  carbonic  leU 
is  different  during  exertion  and  during  rest,  that  in  the  former  condition  other 
substances  are  oxidized  in  muscle  than  in  the  latter  (Ludwig  and  Scielbv). 
This  supposition  is  unnecessary,  owing  to  tbe  independence,  which  VM 
aboye  referred  to,  of  the  processes  in  which,  respectively,  oxygen  ii  mcd 
(s^-ntheeis  of  '  inogene  substance  *)  and  carbonic  acid  formed  (decompoatioi 
of '  inogene  substance  *). 

Among  the  etTects  of  muscular  exertion  upon  the  constitution  of  tht 
excretions,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  tbe  uiMii 
increased  during  muscular  exertion  (Kliipfel) ;  but  this  is  denied  by  othen 
(Sawicki). 


Changes  in  the  Fomi  of  Contracting  MuscUa. 

The  chief  and  most  manifest  result  of  the  evolution  of 
enert^Y  in  active  muscle,  and  which  may  l>e  especially  described 
as  the  work  done  bv  muscle,  takes  the  form  of  me<:hanicol 
fi.'ork — movement.  This  movement  consists  in  an  alteration 
in  the  fonn  of  the  muscle,  viz.  a  diminution  in  length,  affecting 
the  primitive  fibres,  and  an  increase  in  thickness.  The  altera- 
tion is  etfected  with  such  energy  as  to  overcome  even  considerable 
resistances  opposed  to  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  re- 
sistances are  opposed  to  the  diminution  in  length,  and  confl?* 
of  forces  which  tend  to  separate  the  extremities  of  the  muscle- 
the  most  fret^uent  example,  and  the  one  to  which  all  others  are 
referre<l,  Ix^ing  that  of  a  muscle  fixe<l  at  one  extremity  and 
supporting  a  weight  attached  to  it  at  the  other.  By  contraction 
of  the  muscle  tlie  weight  is  raised,  and  the  mechanical  vork 
thus  accomplished  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  vreigM 
into  the  lieight  through  which  it  is  raised. 

The  diminution  in  length  and  increase  in  thickness  of  a 
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m  contracting  are  connected  with  a  diminution  in 
-a  species  of  condensation.  This  may  be  proved  by 
ig  a  muscle  in  a  vessel,  provided  with  a  narrow,  up- 
e  protruding  through  the  cork,  the  whole  of  which  is 
J  filled  with  a  fluid.  When  the  muscle  is  stimulated 
iCtion  the  fluid  sinks  in  the  narrow  tube  (Erman, 
(.  Muscle  when  contracted  is  also  less  elastic,  and 
more  extensible,  than  when  at  rest  (Ed.  Weber). 
each  simple  stimulation  diiectly  applied,  a  single  and 
oration  in  form  occurs  in  the  muscle,  and  is  called 
ticm.  The  diminution  in  length  does  not  take  place 
»ly  on  the  application  of  the  stimulus,  but  is  post- 
the  space  of  about  y^th  of  a  second,  during  which 
muscle  is,  to  all  appearance,  still  at  rest:  this  is 
\ '  period  of  latent  excitation '  (Helmholtz).  At  the 
it  time  active  contraction  commences,  at  first  with 
:,  but  afterwards  with  diminishing  rapidity,  and  con- 
il  a  maximum  is  attained.  The  contracting  forces  then 
iually  to  act  upon  the  muscle,  which  is  thereupon  ex- 
^  means  of  the  attached  weight,  at  first  quickly,  but 
\  more  slowly,  to  its  previous  length.  If  the  muscle  is 
on  by  any  weight,  not  even  its  own  (as,  for  example, 
•ests  upon  a  surface  of  mercury),  it  retains  approxi- 
B  form  it  had  at  the  instant  of  maximimi  contraction 
and,  if  the  weight  is  but  slight,  it  does  not  com- 
Ain  its  original  length  (Hermann).  If  we  imagine 
extremity  of  a  vertically  suspended  muscle  to  bo 
an  upright  plate  to  travel  quickly  and  regularly  in 
:al  direction  in  front  of  the  lower,  a  ciu-ve  would  be 
upon  the  plate  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
386  of  which  would  represent  the  times,  and  the  ordi- 
degree  of  contraction.  Such  a  curve  presents  the  fol- 
Lnt«  of  interest :  From  the  instant  of  stimulation  it 
irst  for  some  distance  upon  the  abscissa-line  (latent 
eriod  of  latent  excitation);  it  then  rises,  being  at 
ex,  but  afterwards  concave  towards  the  abscissa- 
it  reaches  a  maximimi,  after  which,  if  the  weight  have 
iently  large,  it  gradually  falls  again  to  the  abscissa^ 
iholtz). 
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h>:Eic(:a:al  'iir^ctiiia  in  crm:  o£  i:.  Hua  a»:vinf  foxiMCt  u  ci^er  in  the  km 
Off  a  -rj linder  r^tarinx  -^T^nlj  ibtia:  a  T<ertfctl  axs^  *>  in  Helmhnitfi  aj^ 
iT^'a.  or  of  a  smirch  pia:^  lx-;^i  to  ^<  r3L7**3ixcj  of  a  loogpeadalBBfii 
ia  toAS  :f  F:fk.  A  corv;  L^  in  :iu»  manner  prudoixdi  of  viiicbtlie 
ri±pr!«*eac  chf  dnxe.  and  chf^  oroinau»  cne  de^^  '^r  extent  of 
A^  the  Ucen*  peri-xi  •:cL'izpi«»  an  aspRcxable  portuii  of  the  fiat  tneidly 
tii«Me  means,  the  istfcanc  of  3timalad>?n  most  be  indicated  on  the  iraiAg 
•Hirface  br  wme  mark.  This  ia  m>>9C  easlj  done  bj  caaang  tbe  Mvif 
Mrtace  itself  in  puMb^r  iome  pi?inc  in  ia  come  to  elSect  the  rtiwIifMii 
MT  bT  elmni  a  cumnL 

2.  Coctnct^)n  i»  not    allowed   to  occur,  bat   is  luadeied  br  acw 
■A   weii^hts  placed  in  a  acale-pan  atsacbied   to    the   lever  de  (FSg;  % 
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which  is  supported  in  such  a  manuer  that  the  weight  caoDCt  t^ 
upon  the  mu3«*le  while  it  is  at  rest,  but  onlj  when  it  tends  to  cflO" 
tract.  Each  weight  placed  in  the  scale-pan  {^orerload*)  keeps  tM 
muscle  in  the  po^^ition  it  occupies  when  at  rest,  until  the  contracting  ^^ii^ 
^ energy )  attains  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  the  ovtrioad.  As  the  coA* 
tractin^r  force  is  evolved  gradually  after  stimulation,  the  time  inierveniBf 
lietwe*^n  .stimulation  and  the  lifting  of  the  weight  IK>m  its  m^ff^" 
i.e.  the  breaking  of  contact  at  r.  is  greater  the  heavier  the  weigbt  U  »• 
muscle  is  not  overloaded,  the  time  from  the  application  of  the  stiinolii>^ 
the  rai-iing  of  the  lever  corresponds  to  the  latent  peri«>d.  A  degree  of  of" 
limding  i*  at  last  attained,  which  prevents  any  movement  of  the  lever  by  tfc* 
iuu.4cle,  and  therefore  represents  the  limit  to  the  evolution  of  the  oootrseuB^ 
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m.  The  meatorament  of  the  time  from  the  moment  of  stimulation  to 
i  niaiog  of  the  weight  (t.e.  to  the  breaking  of  contact  at  c)  is  effected  by 
eaiethod  of  Pouillet,  aocoiding  to  which  it  is  registered  by  the  deflection 

tha  needle  of  a  galvanometer  %  the  current  of  which  is  made  at  the 
flat  of  stimnlation,  and  broken  at  c  when  the  weight  is  raised.  The 
■Bodraee  of  doeure  of  the  galTanometer-corrent  and  the  stimulation  of 
» Boiele  is  accomplished  by  pressing  the  point  of  the  wire  against  the 
iitoffof  the  commutator  w,  whereby  the  current  from  the  battery  x  is 
M,  while  that  firom  the  battery  'sf  connected  with  the  primary  coil  p 
Mm  at  y^  in  consequence  of  which  an  opening  induction  shock  is  trans- 
iM  by  the  wires  from  the  secondary  coil  $  to  the  muscle. 

Ifthstimea  registered  by  the  above  method  be  taken  as  abscisssB,  and 
bieomtpondiiig  weights  as  ordinates,  a  curve  representing  energy  is  ob- 
My  which  agrees  with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  ordinary  muscular 
■nc,  got  by  means  of  the  myograph.  The  latter,  however,  deviates 
ifhtly  from  the  former,  on  account  of  the  weight  suspended  to  the  muscle 
I  aTQRfaph-ezperiments  in  order  to  keep  it  extended  (KliiDder).  The 
me  fsprcsonting  energy  may  also,  by  proper  arrangements,  be  obtained 
wetly(Pick). 

Initesd  of  making  use  of  the  shortening  of  muscle  for  the  production  of 
cvre,  the  thickening  which  it  undergoes  on  contraction  may,  by  a  suit- 
Ue  ipparatos,  be  registered  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
^rttd,  tgreea  with  that  produced  in  the  above  manner  (Aeby,  Marcy). 
"Ui  method  is  applicable  to  the  muscles  of  a  living  man. 

Certain  muscles  have  the  characteristic  that  their  con- 
fMtion  proceeds  very  slowly,  and,  in  consequence,  gives  rise 
> »  very  extended  muscle-curve :  such,  for  example,  are  the 
insclesof  the  tortoise  and  of  the  heart  (Marey),  the  latter  form- 
ig  the  transition  in  rapidity  of  contraction  between  striped 
rfungtriped  muscles  (see  below).  Cold,  exhaustion,  &c., 
infer  the  progress  of  contraction  (Valentin,  Kliinder)  and 
minish  its  extent  (Volkmann). 

TIm  greatest  degree  of  force  which  a  muscle  is  capable  of  exerting,  as 
■MBred  by  the  weight  which  is  just  able  to  keep  the  muscle  extended  in 
>  poation  of  rest,  as  described  in  the  second  of  the  above  experiments,  is 
U  the  '  absolute  power '  of  the  murtcle.  If  an  unweiirhted  muscle  be 
Wed  to  contract,  and  in  the  midst  of  contraction  brought  to  a  standstill 
<fe&ly  by  means  of  a  weight,  it  will  be  found  that  a  smHllnr  weight  is 
nied  to  effect  this  according  to  the  extent  to  which  contraction  of  the 
lele has  already  gone.  The  force  of  a  muscle,  therefore,  dimiubhes  during 
tection,  and  is  equal  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  it  In  order  to  show  this, 
weighted  lever  is  so  arranged  by  placing  it  nearer  to  the  fixed  extremity 
be  muscle,  that  a  certain  extent  of  contraction  must  have  taken  place 
le  the  muscle  begins  to  act  upon  it  (Schwann). 

If  two  stimuli  follow  one  upon  the  other  so  quickly  that 

s  2 
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the  cnntnirrion  induced  hy  the  first*  although  it  has  gotpMt 
the  latent  peritxi,  has  not  reached  ltd  maTifmiin  before  thi 
seconil  commrncf^  to  i^perate,  their  united  result  ia  to  prodm 
a  <rron'j^er  o^mtraotion.  That  is  to  say,  the  second  stimnhi 
np*>rates  ju>t  a.^  if  the  contracted  form  which  the  muade  had 
wh**n  it  began  ro  act  were  the  natural  form  of  the  muade 
I  Hr>lTnhnlt7  I.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  maximimi  oi 
c»in  tract  ion  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  nuvbe 
floiihlrHl,  viz.  when  the  ditference  in  time  between  the  tsi 
^timiilation:4  r^qual^  the  duration  of  a  single  contraction  fromiti 
commencement  to  it^  maximum. 

Further,  if  a  series  of  stimulations  are  brought  to  bear  upon 

a  mu!*cle  at  very  short   intervals  of  time,  no  opportunity  ii 

atTorcied  to  the  mii2>cle  of  regaining  its  normal  extension  hetweei 

any  two  of  them ;  and,  in  ci>nsei|nence«  it  retains  its  contndfli 

form  ilurini?  the  whole  series :  this  contiition  is  called  ^teCani&' 

All  continue*!  muscular  contraction,  of  which  the  body  presenki 

90  many  examples,  must  be  regardeti  as  tetanic,  i^e.  as  bdsj 

produced  l>y  a  series  of  stimuli    following  closely  one  qm 

anothrr  (E4I.  Weber).     That  such  continued  contraction  ii  ts 

]tr.  lookttl  up'»n  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  single  contractiotfi 

apfx-ars  ♦•  violent ;  firstly,  because  of  the  phenomenon  of  •seooo- 

«larv  terau'i^,'  to  be  describe»l  afterwards  f  du  Bois-Revmond); 

au'i,  sri'oniUy,  from  tlie  evolution  of  the  •muscular  munnw« 

Th»'  liitttT  may  U-  ht^ard  by  applying  the  ear  or  stethoscope  to 

tilt'  trtanisf^l   inusch;  of  a   man  (e.fj.  one  that  is  kept  under 

volimtary  contraction);  it  appears  to  be  a  weak  murmur  in 

which  a  di-tinct  note  predominates — the  muscular  murmur  or 

not*'  ( \V«tIl:i.-ron).     The  vibrations  of  this  muscular  munnnr, 

whfii  tli*^  muscle  is  tetanised  by  an  induction  current,  corre* 

-ImiikI  jicr  struul  with  the  number  of  stimuli  applied  (Hehn* 

holtz).     A>  vol,;iitarily  tetanised  muscles  generally  emit  a  di* 

liiict   soun<l  (of   19*5  vibrations   per  second),   the  number  0£ 

St  imuli  procrcdin^  from  the  motor  central  nervous  oi^ns  durinj 

tetanus  by  the  will  must  \ye  19*5  per  second  (Helmholtz). 

If  stimuli  of  a  certain  strenjjjth  follow  one  another  veT 
«iuickly  (e.ff.  if  more  than  from  224  to  360  occur  per  sec),* 
tetanus  results  (Harless,  Heidenhain),  and  only  the  first  pro 
duces  a  contraction  (initial  contraction,  Bernstein).  If  ^' 
strength  of  the  stimuli  be  increased,  tetanus  follows. 
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The  be»t  maaim  of  tetanisiog  mnacle  is  bj  nmng  aa  stimuli  a  series  of 
v^Mot  electric  shocks ;  sach  s  series,  for  instance,  aa  is  produced  bj  the 
stbosl  opening  and  closing  of  an  electric  current  In  order  to  stud  j 
MM  characters  of  active  muscle  for  the  development  of  which  a  siugle 
atrsrtion  is  too  fleeting,  e.g.,  the  chemical  changes  during  activity,  the 
nlitioQ  of  heat,  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle  current,  which  the 
ilTiDometer,  on  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  needle,  does  not  show  in  the 
He  of  a  single  contraction,  it  is  best  to  tetanise  the  muscle  experimented 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  most  probably  an  instance  of  a  muscular 
Nmar  of  the  usual  pitch  (Natanson,  Haughton,  p.  60) ;  ventricular 
rnole  must  therefore  be  a  tetanic  contraction.  The  muscular  murmur 
Mj  be  heard,  preferably  at  night,  by  stopping  the  ears  with  wax, 
si  contracting  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  depth  of  the  muscular 
«lewas  formerly  given  at  from  36-40  vibrations  per  second  (Natanson, 
lujrhtan,  Helmholts).  When  it  became  possible  to  determine  it  more 
actly  by  the  method  given  below,  it  was  fixed  at  19  vibrations  per  second 
-^  audible  tone  is  therefore  the  first  harmonic  of  the  primary  note  in  the 
■Kolar  sound  (Helmholts).  The  dependence  of  the  note  upon  the  number 
i  stimuli  spplied  per  second  becomes  evident  to  any  one  who  tetanises  his 
•n  msflseter  muscle  by  means  of  an  induction  apparatus,  the  coils  of  which 
K  pisoed  in  a  distant  room,  the  note  being  the  same  as  that  emitted  by  the 
M«mipter  of  the  machine  used  (Ilelmholtz).  The  fact  that  a  muscle  when 
itmed  by  stimuli  proceeding  from  the  central  nervous  organs  has  a  tone 
ritb  an  independent  and  characteristic  number  of  vibrations  was  first  noticed 
I  the  case  of  an  animal,  the  muscles  of  which  were  thrown  into  tetanus  by 
dmoladog  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  then  emitted  the  deep  murmur  of 
loatraedog  muscle  (du  Bois-Reymond).  In  such  a  case  the  note  is  inde- 
n^t  of  that  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  interrupter  of  the  apparatus 
■H.  The  muscular  murmur  may  also  be  heard  by  fixing  a  frog-muscle, 
loperly  weighted,  to  one  end  of  a  short  ctifi',  the  other  end  of  which  is  in* 
■Wed  into  the  ear,  and  tetanising  it  by  meaus  of  electricity.  The  vibra- 
Jooi  may  be  rendered  visible  by  imparting  them,  by  resonance,  to  a  strip  of 
k&ble  metal  or  paper  (Helmholts). 

If  a  muscle  or  a  muscular  fibre  be  stimulated  to  contraction 
^  Uky  one  point,  the  remainder  takes  up  and  continues  the 
condition  of  activity  (Kiihne).  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
^traction  is  propagated  along  the  muscle  is  equal  to  about 
0*8—  1*2  metres  per  second  (Aeby,  von  Bezold),  or,  according 
^  recent  statements,  probably  a  little  more  (3  metres,  Bern- 
•Wn);  and  it  decreases  with  the  temperature.  Under  the 
Queroscope  contraction  passes  like  a  wave  over  the  fluid  cou- 
nts of  the  muscle-tubes  (Kiihne);  the  transverse  strite  ap- 
pozimate  each  other  (Ed.  Weber),  and  become  smaller,  while 
^be  doubly- refractive  sarcous  elements  diminish  in  the  direction 
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oi  their  Imq;  axes  ( Bruoke  .  The  curred  or  zigzag  positicm  of 
the  tibre:?  while  at  re$t  <  p.  243 )  disappears  duriDg  activity  (El 
Weber  n  If  the  miLscuIar  tibres  have  lost  their  xrritafaility,  ai, 
Ss>r  example^  thr.^ugh  exhaust  ioiu  stimulation  produces  only 
Ijcal  c«?ntractioa«  and  pufiy  protuberances  (Kiihne)  are  fonned, 
especially  with  powerfid  mechanical  stimuli,  by  the  locd 
ci>atracti<>a  and  thickening.  These  were  formerly  called  'idio- 
muscular  contractions^*  a  name  which  can  on  theoretical  grounds 
no  longer  be  retained  (SchiflT). 

Oq  powerful  local  sdmulAtiQos  of  ft  mechanical  natuK  theae  pn^  ^Vf^ 
accM  oiay  octrur,  ewe  in  madcl«»  which  are  perfecdy  irritable,  together  vitk 
the  izeaeral  but  weaker  cootraction  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fibre.  ThiiBif 
result,  tor  example.  fin>m  a  powerful  blow  on  the  miuclee  of  the  upper  am. 

In  accordance  with  th«  recent  statements  coDceming  the  minnte  stnctiR 
of  <truited  mu4cle««  namerous  theories  bare  been  deviled  nupectiog  tlie 
siterations  which  take  place  on  eontraction :  bat  they  are  too  diTezse  to  be 
in;«erted  here. 

On  the  Anu^unt  of  TTorit  done  by  the  Contracting  Musdt, 

I.   WH£5   THE   TRA5SrOR3IATI05   OF   K^EBGT   WITH15  THE  MTSCLI 

IS  AT  rrs  MAxmni. 

In  the  tirst  place  the  most  simple  case  will  be  considere<L 
that,  namely,  in  which,  by  as  powerful  an  irritation  as  possible, 
;vs  much  enenr^  l^eo^mes  kinetic  within  the  muscle  as  it  i* 
oapiible  of  yielding. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mechanical  change  ^^^^ 
occur  in  a  muscle  when  it  contracts  (Ed.  Weber)  if  we  imagiD* 
that,  under  the  influence  of  an  excitants  and  in  consequence  of 
the  oht^mioal  pnvesses  which  residt  fn.>m  its  action,  the  mu?cle 
AB  .Fiir.  6^  suddenly  assumes  a  new  natural  form  aK  whid 
differs  from  the  first  in  being  shorter,  thicker^  and  U^  eJorf*^ 
(p,  2ot>),  and  which  tends  to  return  to  its  original  sbape- 
When  the  muscle  passes  from  the  first  into  the  second,  o^ 
0'»ntnictevl,  form,  it  Whaves  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  stretcbert 
Wyond  its  natural  length,  and  in  yirtue  of  its  elasticity  h*** 
ten<ieil  to  assume  the  new  form.  The  same  happens  if  the 
muscle  when  at  rest  be  extended  bv  a  weiijht,  only  that  in  this 
case  the  length  attained  is  greater  than  if  the  same  muscle  wef* 
stretched  while  contracted.  The  ditierence  between  the»  t«*> 
lengths  is,  of  course,  the  height  through  which  the  weight  i5 
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(Hvbhdhe)j  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may  term 
H*    The  product  of  the  weight  raised  into  the  height 
(fa  which  it  is  raised,  Le.  the  product  of  load  into  lift<,  ex- 
» the  work  done  by  the  muscle, 
moment's  consideration,  assisted  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  6, 

to  show  that  when  the  extensibility  of  the  contracted 
e  becomes  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  muscle  at 
he  lift  of  the  muscle  will  diminish  as  the  load  increases, 
with  a  certain  load-  nothing,  and  finally  becoming  nega- 

That  is  to  say,  when  the  load  attains  a  certain  amount,  it 
0  longer  be  raised  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the 
le;  and  also,  as  it  increases  still  more,  stimulation  will 
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dongation  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  contraction.  Let 
tt  Fig.  6,  be  the  natural  length  of  the  uncontracteil 
e;  moreover,  suppose  loads  of  various  sizes  to  form 
m  on  the  axis  bd,  and  the  extensions  corresponding  to 
to  be  carried  down  as  ordinates;  then  bc  is  the  curve 
eosion  of  resting  muscle,  and  A^Bp  a^b,,  a^b,,  etc.,  are 
ngths  of  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the  loads  Bctp  bc!,, 
to.  Again,  let  a6  be  the  natural  length  of  the  contracted 
e  (for  a  given  stimulus) ;  as,  now,  its  elasticity  is  to  a 
a  extent  less  than  that  of  the  muscle  at  rest,  the  curve  of 
ion,  bcj  obtained  in  the  above  manner,  will  fall  more 
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abruptly  than  BC,  and  cut  it  in  a  point  b^.  As  A,&p  a^,,  a, 
fijb^j  etc.,  are  the  lengths  of  the  coTitracted  muscle  under  1 
different  loads,  the  lines  B|6p  BJb^,  etc.,  between  BC  and  be^  i 
the  lifts  of  the  muscle  on  stimulation.  It  is  seen  at  ancdtl 
they  become  smaller  and  smaller,  being  at  B^sO,  and  tf 
that  point  (b^^^^)  negative.  That  is  to  say,  elongation  til 
the  place  of  contraction  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  i 
extending  to  Ajby  The  work  done  by  the  muscle  when  caxrp 
the  various  loads  is  found  by  multiplying  the  absdssse  (l 
Bc2j,  etc.)  into  the  corresponding  lifts.  It  is  at  once  seen  tl 
this  product  =0  at  two  points,  viz.,  at  b  and  at  b^  ;  that  it 
greatest  a  little  before  the  middle  position  between  those  t 
points  is  reached ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side  of  B^,  it  ii 
negative  quantity.  The  variations  in  the  work  done  may 
represented  by  the  curve  bus. 

Many  facts  agree  with  this  view,  as,  for  instance,  the  en 
observed,  diminution  of  the  height  through  which  a  weight 
lifted  as  the  weight  increases,  the  elongation  of  the  muscle  tA 
made  to  contract  whilst  bearing  very  hea\'y  loads  (Weber),*  ■ 
some  other  phenomena  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  relations  of  muscles  of  the  same  kind  (from  the  m 
animal),  but  of  different  size,  are  very  simple.  The  activity 
contraction  being  at  its  maximum,  the  weight  which 
muscle  can  lift  to  a  given  height  will  increase  as  its  transve 
section  becomes  larger,  and,  the  weight  being  constant,  it  i 
be  lifted  higher  the  longer  the  muscle.  The  demonstration 
this  is  easy.  Let  us  imagine  n  similar  muscles  to  be  suspeiw 
close  together  in  parallel  lines ;  suppose  each  of  the  muscles 
have  attached  to  its  free  extremity  a  unit-weight,  which  ) 
capable  of  raising  to  a  unit-height ;  a  muscular  system  is  \ 
arranged  which  has  n  times  the  extent  of  transverse  sectio 
one  muscle,  and  which  can  raise  n  units  of  weight  through  a 
of  height.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  n  muscles  be  conne 
together  end  to  end,  and  the  system  suspended  by  one  extrei 
while  a  unit-weight  is  attached  to  the  other,  a  muscular  ana 
ment  is  produced  which  is  n  times  as  long  as  in  the  preo6( 
case,  and  which  can  raise  a  unit-weight  through  n  units  of  hei 

*  According  tx)  Fick,  no  amount  of  weigliting  produces  elongation  d 
contraction  (or  '  negative  *  Hvhhohe) :  he  supposes  therefore  that  the  two  cnr 
and  BC  do  not  cut,  but  are  asymptotes  one  to  the  other. 
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We  may  render  these  laws  evident  by  diagrams  similar  to  the 
one  represented  in  Fig.  6 ,  if  we  hold  in  view  the  fact  that  the 
extensibility  of  a  muscle  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length 
and  inTersely  proportional  to  its  cross  section. 

The  amount  of  work  which  is  done  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  powerful  excitant  would  appear  to  be  the  natural 
measore  of  the  maximum  amoimt  of  energy  which  can  become 
kinetic  in  a  muscle,  when  its  irritability  is  greatest.  The 
imount  of  work  done  is,  however,  very  variable.  It  depends, 
for  example,  upon  the  weight,  as  was  shown  above.  Moreover, 
itWlows  from  Weber's  theory,  that  it  is  greater  if  the  load  be 
wntinually  diminished  as  it  is  being  raised  (Fick) ;  and,  as  a 
bet,  many  muscles  in  the  body  act  on  levers  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  moment  of  the  load  about  the  point  of  support  dimi- 
nishes as  contraction  proceeds.  The  maximimi  amount  of  work 
which  1  grm.  of  frog's  muscle  can  perform  varies  between  3324 
wd  5760  grammeters  (Fick). 

Commonly  the  functional  activity  of  a  muscle  is  determined 
If  ascertaining  the  maximum  power  of  shortening  which  it  dis- 
pbjB  on  the  application  of  the  strongest  excitation.  The 
BMgnitude  of  this  so-called  '  absolute  muscular  force '  expressed 
ifl  miits  of  weight,  is  dependent  upon  the  area  of  its  cross 
■wtion,  and  is  therefore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  unit-area 
<^the  section.  A  square  centimeter  of  frog  muscle  corresponds 
to  between  2800  ana  3000  grammes  (Rosenthal),  and  a  square 
centimeter  of  human  muscle  to  between  6000  and  8000  grms. 
(Henke  and  Knorz,  Koster). 

In  a  muscle  separated  from  the  body,  the  so-called  '  absolute  force '  is 
'^^tnnined  by  the  method  of  '  overloading '  which  has  been  described  at  p. 
^  Other  methods  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  weight  which  represents 
^ibialute muscular  force  is,  according  to  Weber^s  theory,  the  same  as  would 
^  ctptble  of  stretching  the  unloaded  and  contracted  muscle  to  the  length 
^^pied  by  it  when  unloaded  and  at  rest  (!>.,  in  Fig.  0,  the  weight  cor- 
"^^^onding  to  the  abscissa  bc^)  ;  and,  in  addition ,  the  same  as  would  be 
*^^<*iiry  for  loading  the  muscle  in  order  that,  on  contraction,  it  should 
'^Nn  the  length  it  occupies  when  uncontracted  and  not  loaded.  The  de- 
'^'laiottion  of  this  force  in  man  is  eifected  amongst  others  in  the  following 
^y>  (Weber) : — When  we  stand  on  tiptoe,  or,  more  correctly,  when  we 
'^  OQr  weight  on  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  gastrocnemii 
^^lei,  through  their  insertion  into  the  os  calcis,  exert  an  action  upon  a 
j*^«rof  the  second  kind,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  situated  at  the  point  of 
jQQctioii  of  the  metatarsal  bones  to  the  ground ;  the  weight  (of  the  body) 
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acts  upon  the  point  of  the  foot,  throngh  which  the  line  of  dineti 
centre  of  gravity  pa88es.  If  the  hody  be  now  laden  with  weights 
impoasible  to  raise  the  heel  from  the  ground,  then  the  absolute  ft 
gastrocnemii  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight  (body  +  weight 
arm,  divided  by  the  length  of  the  arm  acted  upon  by  the  mm 
value,  when  found,  has  only  to  be  reduced  in  terms  of  the  cro 
The  mean  cross  section  of  a  muscle  is  determined  by  dividing  i 
(which  is  equal  to  its  absolute  weight  divided  by  its  specific  wdg 
length. 

The  method  of  Schwann  (p.  259)  measures  as  it  were  thi 
force  of  a  muscle  in  the  difl'erent  conditions  of  its  shortening,  whc 
ing  the  different  lengths  between  A  B  and  A  h  (Fig.  6)  :  as,  howe^ 
case  of  the  length  Ajftp  the  force  found  is  equal  to  the  weight ' 
stretch  the  active  muscle  A  6  to  the  length  JL^  6},  it  is  represent 
abscissa  ndy  Schwann*s  experiments  afford  a  means  of  detenu 
curve  which  represents  the  extensibility  of  active  (ue,  contractei 
at  least  of  the  portion  h  b^  (Hermann). 

In  the  condition  of  muscular  fatigue  (p.  240)  the  absolute  I 
muscle  diminishes,  as  well  as  its  power  of  shortening.  When  thi 
is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  load  borne  by  the  muscle  remains  con 
lift  diminishes  by  an  equal  amount  with  every  suocesuve  muscula 
tinn,  providing  that  the  time  which  intervenes  between  succe 
tractions  is  always  the  same.  The  longer  the  interval  between 
stimulations,  the  smaller  the  diminution  in  the  lifL  The  influei 
time  which  intervenes  between  the  contractions  is  most  marked 
muscle  is  in  a  state  of  fatigue.  The  times  between  the  contracti<»; 
ing  constant,  the  difTerences  in  the  contractions  become  less  pen 
soon  as  the  muscle  no  longer  contracts  so  as  to  have  the  length 
possessed  when  at  rest  and  unweighted ;  the  curve  which  repp 
magnitude  of  the  muscular  contractions,  which  up  to  this  point  is  i 
now  becomes  a  hyperbola,  which  is  asymptotical  to  the  curve  whicli 
the  extensibility  of  the  uncontracted  muscle. 

During  tetanus  a  muscle  executes  no  external  me 
work,  as  no  weight  is  lifted  by  it ;  the  weight  already  '. 
a  certain  height  being  merely  maintained  at  that  heij 
the  chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  a  muscle  which 
state  of  tetanus  are  greater  in  amount  than  in  a  muscle 
we  must  assume  that  a  tetanised  muscle  actually  does 
work,  the  muscle  losing  and  immediately  thereafter  r 
the  whole  of  its  tension  during  the  extremely  short  int^ 
tween  two  successive  stimulations  ;  this  sudden  regain  o: 
must,  whenever  it  occurs,  lead  to  a  development  of  he« 
must  seek  for  the  equivalent  of  the  tissue-changes  whic 
in  the  tetanised  muscle,  in  the  heat  which  is  generate 
continually  recurring  changes  in  the  tension  of  a  mt 
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probably  the  cause  of  the  '  bruit  Tnusculaire^  or  muscular  noise, 
to  which  reference  was  previously  made.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  possible,  even  with  the  help  of  the  most  delicate 
miDgeinents,  to  demonstrate  that  a€  the  time  of  the  production 
of  the  muscular  noise  the  load  borne  by  a  muscle  is  slightly 
lifted  up  and  down. 

1  Wmi  THE  ACnVITT   OF  THE   MUSCLE   IS   NOT  AT   ITS  MAXIMUM. 

The  lift  and  the  work  done  by  a  muscle,  when  the  stimulus 
Nflied  to  it  is  constant,  but  of  moderate  intensity,  appear  to 
fcOow  the  same  laws  as  hold  in  the  case  of  the  muscle  excited 
^7  U)  intense  stimulus. 

If  the  strength   of  the   stimulus   varies,   the   degree   of 

muscular  activity  varies  also ;  the  new  form  which  the  muscle 

^Qidi  to  assume,  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulus,  differs, 

both  in  elasticity  and  in  length,  less  from  that  which  the  muscle 

P^'^Ktted  when  at  rest,  the  weaker  the  stimulus.     It  has  not 

W  been  determined  according  to  what  law  the  strength  of  the 

stimulus  affects  the  intensity  of  the   active   condition   of  a 

^Uscle.    It  is  asserted  that  as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus 

^''^^reases  the  active  condition  increases,  although  not  with  tlie 

•^JJie rapidity  (Hermann) ;  but  it  is  also  asserted  that  the  active 

^iidition  increases  at  equal  rate  from  0  up  to  a  certain  point, 

7^  that  after  a  certain  strength  of  stimulus  has  been  attained 

*t  remains  constant  (A.  Fick). 

The  methodn  which  are  adopted  in  making  such  determinations  are  tho 
following: 

!•  The  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  determined  which  must  be  applied  to 
<He  mui^iQ  JQ  order  that  it  should  perform  a  definite  tai^k,  such  as  the 
*ligbtmt  posaible  movemitnt  of  an  excessive  load  (p.  258). 

2.  The  load  remaining  constant,  the  lift  is  determined  for  stimuli  of 
^*»ying  strengths  (Pick). 

If  the  changes  in  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  which  corre- 
f pond  with  every  change  in  its  form  were  known,  one  might,  as 
^'^  Fig,  6,  construct,  for  every  case,  the  extension  curve  of  the 
^<^ive  muscle,  and  so  determine  the  height  to  which  a  weight 
^ould  be  lifted  for  every  weight  and  for  every  degree  of  muscular 
^tivity.  The  relation  between  changes  in  elasticity  and  in  form 
^however,  unknown,  and  determinations  of  the  height  to  which 
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a  known  load  is  lifted  permit  of  no  conclusion  being  airived  a 
to  the  natural  form  of  the  unloaded  muscle  (for  the  same  d^ 
of  activity).  Although  the  extension  curves  of  the  contnM 
muscle  cannot  be  constructed  a  priori^  yet  Fig.  6  shows  us 
the  line  be  approaches  more  closely  to  bc  and  is  proportiona 
less  inclined  to  bc  the  smaller  the  activity  of  the  muscle, 
the  weaker  the  stimulus.  Hence  the  differences  between 
heights  to  which  different  weights  are  lifted  must  diminisl 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  diminishes,  and  the  wea 
stimulus  capable  of  exerting  an  action  must  therefore  lift 
slight  extent  as  well  the  smallest  as  the  heaviest  weight 
other  words,  in  order  to  produce  the  minimum  lifting 
1  gramme  or  100  grammes,  the  same  strength  of  stimuli 
required ;  experiment  confirms  this  conclusion  (Hermann), 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  follows  that  a  certain  stun 
leads  to  the  performance  of  very  varying  amounts  of  wcmt! 
muscles  which  are  differently  weighted :  this  is  explains 
the  supposition  that  the  effect  of  weighting  a  muscle  is  to 
vert  it  into  a  new  body,  possessed  of  more  potential  energy 
before. 

The  influence  of  the  weight  borne  by  the  muscle  mufl 
even  greater  than  the  preceding  statement  implies,  as  it  e 
an  influence  on  the  material  exchanges  which  go  od  in 
muscle. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  shortening  which  occurs  during  rigor  (p. 
the  heights  to  which  different  weights  are  lifted,  and  the  ahsoluU  nm 
power  J  may  he  determined.  These  heights  are,  in  the  case  of  light  we 
greater,  in  the  case  of  heavy  weights  smaller,  than  when  the  living  n 
is  excited  hy  the  strongest  possible  stimulus:  the  natural  form  i 
muscle  in  a  state  of  rigor  is  therefore,  according  to  Weber's  theory,  al 
but  its  extensibility  is  greater,  than  that  of  the  active  (contracted)  m 
the  absolute  muscular  power  is,  in  the  case  of  the  rigid  muscle,  a 
than  in  that  of  the  contracted  muscle  (Walker). 

d.  Thermic  and  Electrical  Phenomena  of  Hnscle. 

Thermic  Phenomena. 

Muscles  removed  from  the  body,  as  well  as  muscles  i 
retain  their  connection  with  it,  are  hotter  during  cor 
Hon  (Helraholtz,  B^clard)  and  during  rigor  (v.  Wa 
Huppert,  Fick  and  Dybkowsky,  Schiffer)  than  when  in  a 
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of  rest.   Both  conditions  lead,  therefore,  to  a  development  of 

beat— in  other  words,  the  generation  of  heat  which  goes  on  in 

the  moscle  which  is  inactive,  increases  when  it  becomes  active, 

w  puses  into  a  state  of  rigor. 

The  production  of  heat  which  is  observed  in  rigor  occurs 

funaltaneonsly  with  the  shortening  of  the  muscle  (^Fick  and 

Djrbkowsky). 

That  heat  is  developed  in  muscle  during  contraction  was  formerly  only 
piv?edinthe  case  of  tetanus;  lately,  however,  it  has  been  shown  even  in 
^  aie  of  individual  muscular  contractions  (Heidenhain). 

The  determination  is  made  by  placing  one  thermo-electric  junction,  or 

^terietof  such  junctions,  in  contact  with  the  muscle,  which  is  made  to 

eoBtnct^  whilst  another  junction  or  series  of  junctions  is  maintained  at  a 

^OBitiot  temperature.    (This  is  most  easily  effected  by  placing  the  second 

JBDetioos  in  contact  with  a  second  corresponding  muscle,  which  is  kept  at 

^^)    In  the  earlier  experiments,  needle-shaped  thermo-elements  were 

^'^P'oyed,  which  were  either  thrust  into  or  passed  through  the  muscle 

**p8tiiii6Dted  upon,  so  that  the  junction  whs  in  contact  with  the  muscular 

'^'hiCaiice.     In  the  more  recent  researches,  thermo-piles,  composed  of  a 

^^bination  of  many  bismuth  and  antimony  junctions,  haye  been  employed, 

^^  ist  of  junctions  being  placed  closely  in  contact   with  the  muscle 

(Beldenhain). 

In  frog  muscles  the  heat  generated  during  individual  muscular  contrac- 
^*om  amounts  to  between  0®*001-0°005  C. :  during  tetanus  it  may  be  as 
^'^•t  as  0^16  C.  It  is  yet  unknown  at  what  state  of  a  muscular  contraction 
^^  development  of  heat  occurs. 

The  heat  developed  during  rigor  is  likewise  ascertained  by  thermo- 
^*Qf^e  methods;  one  set  of  junctions  being  maintained  at  a  constant  tem- 
I^l^^mtnre  (Schiffer).  Another  method  consists  in  placing  the  bulbs  of  two 
J^^lar  mercurial  thermometers  into  two  muscles,  of  which  the  one  is  yet 
f^^^Hg,  the  other  is  in  a  state  of  rigor.  These  muscles  are  dipped  in  an 
^^fferent  fioid,  which  is  then  warmed ;  when  the  temperature  which  pro- 
5^^>^M  heat-rigor  is  attained,  the  thermometer  which  was  placed  in  the  yet 
l^ing  muBde  indicates  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  (Fick  and  Dybkowsky). 
^%t  heat  is  developed  durug  riyor  mortu  is  proyed,  in  the  case  of  the 
^^^jured  dead  body,  by  the  ftJcX  that  after  death  the  body  takes  a  longer 
^^«  to  cool  than  the  body  which  is  artificially  heated  after  cadaveric 
^^^iditj  has  set  in  (Huppert).  The  development  of  heat  during  rigor  mortis 
^^plains  post-mortem  rises  in  temperature ;  and  indeed  the  occurrence  of 
^*^  latter  (in  certain  cases)  first  led  to  the  supposition  that  an  evolution  of 
^^%t  is  associated  with  rigor  (Walther). 

Even  when  a  musde  is  stretched,  a  very  slight  evolution  of  heat  occurs 
(Beimiaiewitaehi  Westennann). 

Concerning  the  proximate  causes  of  these  evolutions  of  heat 
^^  poasees  mere  assumptions,  which   will  be  noticed  in  the 
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Electrical  Phenomena. 

If  a  miiscle  be  cut  so  as  to  present  a  transverse  secti 
if  the  two  ends  of  a  galvanoscopic  circuit,  especially  oni 
contains  a  delicate  multiplier  or  mirror-galvanometer,  be 
to  a  muscle  in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  is  in  conti 
the  transverse  section  and  the  other  with  a  point  of  the 
tudinal  surface,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  the  exiff 
a  current  (Nobili,  Matteucci,  du  Bois-Reymond).  Tl 
rent  passes  through  the  galvanometer  in  a  direction  fit 
longitudinal  to  the  transverse  section,  and  therefore, 
miiscle,  in  a  direction  from  the  transverse  to  the  long 
section.  This,  which  is  called  the  muscle-current,  is  i 
tained  if  any  strip  of  muscular  tissue,  however  small,  c 
by  longitudinal  division  of  a  muscle,  be  substituted  for  tl 
muscle  in  the  above  experiment,  provided  that  the 
bounded  by  a  transverse  section  to  which  one  electrod< 
galvanometer  is  applied,  and  that  the  other  electrode  is 
to  the  longitudinal  surface  (*  artiftdaZ  longitudmal  m 
In  this  case  the  artificial  longitudinal  section  bears  tl 
relation  to  the  transverse  section  as  did  the  natural  long 
surface  ('  natural  longitudinal  section ')  in  the  former  c 
seems  evident  that  an  individual  muscular  fibre  woi 
exhibit  a  muscle-current. 

If  a  living  muscle  or  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibres  b 
and  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  be  destroyed  over  a  limita 
of  the  muscle  or  muscular  bundle  by  caustics,  by  crua 
by  the  application  of  heat,  the  muscle  or  muscular  bui 
be  divided  into  living  portions,  which  are  separated  fi 
another  by  a  dead  portion,  which  is  inserted  betw 
former  as  an  indifferent  conductor  of  electricity  might 
this  case  every  point  in  the  cross  line  of  demarcation 
the  living  and  dead  muscle,  and  in  general  every  poir 
area  of  dead  muscle,  behaves,  in  reference  to  the  long 
surface,  as  the  cross  section  in  the  experiments  pi 
alluded  to.  If  such  an  artificial  limitation  of  the  living  i 
fibres  be  also  called  an  aHificial  cross  section,  we  m 
that  generally,  in  whatever  way  it  is  made,  the  artifici 
section  of  a  muscle  is  negative  in  respect  to  the  not 
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id  Umgitvdinal  section.  The  nearer  the  two  poles  of 
ilvanometer  are  to  the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  and 
ections  respectively,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
hich  it  indicates. 

ngst  the  many  oecessary  precautions  which  most  be  taken  in  coii- 
these  researches,  we  can  only  mention  here  that  the  animal  tissues 
re  the  subject  of  experiment  must  not  be  brought  directly  into  con- 
i  the  metallic  ends  of  the  galranometer,  or  of  the  wires  connected 
m:  for  it  is  well  known  that  two  apparently  perfectly  similar 
'  metal  (e,g.  two.  copper  wires)  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
(Dductor — and  all  the  animal  tissues  may  be  considered  as  such — 
ilvanic  chain,  the  current  of  which  must  cause  a  deviation  of  the 
f  the  galTanonieter. 

•8  of  zinc  which  have  been  amalgamated  do  not,  however,  give 
current  when  they  are  connected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  zinc 
;  the  two  pieces  of  metal  behave  under  these  circumstances  as  if 
e  '  ab^lutely  similar/  Relying  upon  this  property,  the  two  poles 
Ivanometer  are  connected  (in  all  researches  in  animal  electricity) 
)  amalgamated  pieces  of  zinc;  each  of  these  pieces  dips  into  a 
ntaining  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  from  each  of  these  vessels 
jects  a  pad  of  filtering  paper  soaked  with  the  same  solution.  The 
isue  the  electro-motive  properties  of  which  are  to  be  investigated  is 
Tanged  that  it  completes  the  circuit  between  the  two  pods,  bridging 
I  one  to  the  other. 

nimal  structure  is  protected  from  the  injurious  effect  which  the 
if  zinc  sulphate  would  exert  upon  it  by  the  interposition  of  an  in- 
lonductor;  this  consists  of  sculptor's  clay  which,  having  been  dried, 
oto  a  paste  of  suitable  consistence  by  means  of  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
mmon  salt. 

mployment  of  these  zinc  electrodes  possesses  the  additional  advan- 
eventing  the  return  of  the  needle  after  its  first  deviation,  which, 
ler  method  were  adopted,  would  occur  in  consequence  of  the/)o//m- 
he  electrodes.  Electrodes  made  of  amalgamated  zinc  plunged  into 
of  zinc  sulphate  are  non-polarizable. 

tuscular  current  may  be  demonstrated  by  methods  other  than  the 
etric.  (1.)  By  the  electro-chemical  method,  viz.  by  causing  the 
current  to  decompose  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch 
this  case  iodine  separates  at  the  positive  pole  and  colours  the  starch 
I  The  muscular  current  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  nerves,  as  e.y. 
ite  the  very  nerve  supplying  the  muscle  ('physiological  rheo- 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary,  as  is  mentioned  in  Chapter  IX.,  to 
current  suddenly  to  break  into  the  nerves.  This  is  effected  by 
!»mpleting  a  circuit,  in  the  course  of  which  is  the  nerve  of  a  pre- 
r*a  leg,  by  interposing  the  lonpritudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  a 
t  the  moment  of  closure  of  the  circuit,  a  contraction  of  the  leg 
e. 
experimenting  with  a  single  muscle  the  arrangement  is  as  follows. 


r    • 
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i;  tiie  dotted  lines  show  how  different  parts  of  a  muscle  may  be  arrange^ 
ifaenoe  to  the  electrodes,  so  as  to  exhibit  no  electric  current 
[fin  oblique  section  be  made  through  a  musde,  or  a  vertical  section  be 
h«ed  by  pulling  as  to  furnish  such  a  section,  a  departure  is  observed 
I  the  pevionsly  mentioned  behaviour,  inasmuch  as  the  most  negative 
tof  the  oblique  section  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  is  in  proximity 
I  ihaip  edge ;  similarly,  the  most  positive  points  on  the  longitudinal 
ioB  do  not  lie  any  longer  in  the  equator,  but  nearer  to  the  blunt  edge  of 
nelioo.  In  such  a  muscular  rhomb  a  point  in  proximity  to  the  latter  is 
ttfe  m  relation  to  a  point  near  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  two  points 
g«[aany  distant  from  the  middle.  In  rhombic  pieces  of  muscle  currents 
t  therefore  pass  from  the  acute  to  the  obtuse  edges  which  are  super- 
id  to  the  usual  muscular  current.  Such  currents  are  denominated  cur^ 
^tfmdmatUm, 

Qihe  i^enomena  which  have  yet  been  referred  to  may  be  explained  by 
sir,  that  each  individual  muscular  fibre  exhibits  the  same  (electrical) 
loos  as  the  entire  muscle,  viz.  that  a  transverse  section  through  any 
of  it  whatever  is  negative  in  relation  to  the  longitudinal  surface  or  see- 
By  this  hypothesis  the  '  strong '  currents  between  the  longitudinal 
9Q«  sections  are  explicable.    The  <  weak '  currents  are  explicable  simply 
IS  hypothecs  that  when  a  portion  of  muscle  presents  cut  surfaces,  the 
rxapidly  die  down  to  a  certain  depth,  and  are  converted  by  this  process 
ith  into  indifferent  conductors ;  in  this  indifferent  layer,  the  muscular 
Bt  adjusts  itself  partly,  and  the  electrical  tenuon  is  not  so  dbtributed 
esoziaoe  that  the  greatest  positive  tension  b  in  the  middle  (equator)  of 
OQgitudinal  section,  the  greatest  negative  tension  in  the  middle  of  the 
lection.    The  phenomena  which  were  described  at  p.  272  are  explained 
B  fact  that  a  point  possessing  weak  positive  tension  behaves  negatively 
di  a  point  of  stronger  positive  tension,  and  similarly  a  weakly  negative 
is  positive  in  relation  to  a  more  intensely  negative  point ;  lastly,  two 
I  which  possess  the  same  amount  and  the  same  kind  of  electrical  ten*^ 
b  not,  when  connected,  give  a  current.    In  an  oblique  section  the 
nvely  projecting  active  cross  sections  of  the  muscular  fibres  form  a 
i  battery,  whose  positive  pole  is  near  the  obtuse,  and  whose  negative 
I  near  the  acute,  edges ;  the  current  which  is  formed  in  this  battery 
itself  algebraically  to  the  ordinary  muscular  current.    In  this  way 
e  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  '  currents  of  inclination/ 
e  electro-motivd  force  of  the  current  between  the  longitudinal  and 
nse  sections  of  a  muscle  amounts,  in  the  case  of  a  frog,  to  as  much  as 
f  a  Daniell ;  the  electro-motive  force  of '  currents  of  inclination  '  may 
I  Ol  of  a  Daniell  (du  Bois-Reymond).     All  circumstances  which 
:e  muscular  exhaustion  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  current 
er). 

1  uninjured  muscles  separated  from  the  body,  currents 
irom  different  points  on  the  surfaces,  which  are  of  varying 
rity  and  direction.  Frequently  tendons,  i.6.,  the  indif- 
t  conductors  which  are  applied  to  the  natural  terminations 
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of  the  muscular  fibres,  are  negative  in  relation  to  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  former,  yet  not  so  powerfully  negative  ai 
an  artificial  cross  section. 

In  frogs  which  have  been  thrown  into  a  kindof  hybernating 
state  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  tendons  are  frequently  dectii- 
cally  neutral,  or  positive  in  relation  to  the  longitudinal  section 
of  muscle  (du  Bois-Reymond).  In  a  'perfectly  unvnj^fftAi 
unskmned  aninialj  the  muscles  which  are  in  a  state  of  rtt 
are  entirely  free  from  electrical  currents  (Hermann);  ito 
currents  originate  during  the  preparation  of  the  muscle,  in 
consequence  of  injurious  influences  acting  upon  their  PO' 
&ces.  In  frogs,  for  instance,  amongst  other  such  influenceSi 
is  to  be  mentioned  the  action  of  traces  of  the  caustic  secretion 
of  the  skin. 

The  more  these  injurious  influences  are  avoided,  the  gieattf 
the  freedom  of  the  muscle  from  electrical  currents.  In  muadfl* 
which  are  at  rest  there  are,  therefore,  no  currents  except  tho«6 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  negative  electric  tension  ofth^ 
artificial  cross  section  in  reference  to  the  longitudinal  sediflD 
(Hermann). 

In  order  to  investigate  the  electrical  currents  of  the  muscles  of  muSdoDrf 
frogs  it  is  not  sufficient  to  brinp:  the  electrodes,  which  are  connected  tn& 
the  galvanometer,  in  contact  with  two  points  on,the  surCeure  of  the  ddn,!! 
the  skin  at  any  point  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  from  without  inwttdii 
possesses  electro-motive  properties  (du  Bois-Reymond).    These  adanecm 
currents,  which  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies,  moit 
he  firet  eliminated  (du  Bois-Keymond).    If  this  he  done  in  such  a  way  is 
to  ohviate  the  downward  passage  of  the  caustic  to  the  muscle,  at  any  rata 
up  to  the  time  when  the  experiment  is  made,  the  muscles  are  found  to  be 
entirely  free  from  electrical  currents  (Hermann).    Injuries  which  affect  the 
whole  muscular  surface  always  cause  the  tendons  to  become  negative  in 
relation  to  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  muscle  connected  with  them,  for 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  die  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  therefore  pos- 
sess no  current  of  their  own,  whilst  under  the  tendon  are  placed  the  artifidaL 
transverse  sections  of  many  yet  living  muscular  fihres ;  this  ia  eapecially  the 
case  when  the  tendons  present  merely  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  gastrocnemius).    The  difierent  deportment  of  the  muscles  of 
hyhemating  animals  i    most  prohahly  to  he  explained  hy  a  certain  in- 
difference which  they  present  to  slight  transient  injuries,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  their  well-known  sluggishness  when  stimulated. 

When  electrodes  are  placed  in  contact  with  two  points  on  the  surlaee  of 
the  limhs  of  skinned  animals,  or  on  two  points  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
generally,  currents  are  ohserved  which  are  the  resultants  of  the  nomerons 
individual  muscular  currents. 
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iiflcles,  or  muscular  fibres,  which  are  entirely  rigid,  or 
have  been  killed  without  rigor  mortis  occurring,  exhibit 
scalar  current. 

m  a  piece  of  muscle  which  is  limited  by  a  longitudinal  and  cross 
8  heated  to  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  that  required  to 
I  heat  rigoty  the  strength  of  the  muscular  current  is  increased, 
the  muscle  on  the  other  hand  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
Warm  places  in  a  fibre  behave  positively  in  reference  to  cooler 

itrength  of  the  current  which  passes  between  two  points  of  a 
'  fibre  is  not  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  those  portions  of  the 
ich  lie  between  them.  The  changes  in  the  electro-motive  pro- 
^muscle  which  are  brought  about  by  heat 'and  cold  disappear  when 
lal  temperature  is  restored  (Hermann). 

?n  the  whole  of  a  muscle  whose  external  surface  and 
1  cross  section  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer  is 
into  contraction,  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  muscular 

a  *  negative  deflection '  (du  Bois-Reymond).  A  single 
ir  contraction  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia 
Qeedle  of  the  galvanometer,  and  to  bring  about  the 
in  its  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  negative  vari- 
he  muscle  must  therefore  be  tetanised.  Making  use  of 
biological  rheoscope  (p.  271),  the  negative  variation  can 
Jess  be  proved,  in  the  case  of  a  single  muscular  contrac- 

causing  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  to 
stimulus  to  the  nerves  of  a  second  muscle.  (The  nerve 
tcond  muscle  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  longitudinal 
tsverse  sections  of  the  first.)  For  every  contraction  of 
;  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  second  muscle  (*  secon- 
itraction').  If  the  first  muscle  be  tetanised,  the  second 
\  becomes  tetanic  (secondary  tetanus),  a  fact  which 
hat  in  tetanus  there  are  scries  of  fluctuations  in  the  in- 
•f  the  muscular  current  (p.  260).     The  *  negative  deflec- 

the  most  amounts  to  a  cessation  of  the  current,  there 
ling  a  reversal  of  its  direction  (Bernstein). 
le  electrodes  in  contact  with  a  muscle  are  so  situated 
ring  rest,  there  is  only  a  weak  current,  or  an  absence  of 
it  is  observed  that  the  corresponding  variation  in  the 
J  of  the  current,  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of 
cle,  is  in  the  first  case  very  small,  and  that  in  the  second 
no  change  (du  Bois-Reymond). 

t2 
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When  the  nenres  going  to  a  muscle  which  is  miinjiired  and, 
either  approximately  or  entirely,  free  from  electric  corrents,  a» 
excited,  contraction  leads  to  certain  electro-motive  nuinifesta^ 
tions,  for  which  no  general  law  has  been  yet  found;  the  gaatao- 
cnemins,  for  instance,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  descending  conent 
which  passes  between  the  up]>er  and  lower  tendons ;  similadf) 
during  contraction,  a  descending  current  is  observed  in  the 
imskinned  lower  extremity  of  the  frog.     During  the  volun- 
tary tetanic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  arm  there 
is  an  ascending  current,  whilst  a  similar  contraction  of  the  leg     ! 
is  accompanied  by  a  descending  current  (du  Boi»-Reymond)»     | 
If  muscular  currents  be  present  in  the  limbs  whilst  at  re8t,thef     ; 
add  themselves  algebraically  to  those  just  referred  to  as  produced 
during  contraction. 

If  a  bundle  of  fibres  is  excited  near  one  of  its  terminationSf 
80  that  a  wave  of  contraction  nms  along  it  (p.  261),  it  is  noticed 
that  the  diflFerent  spots  in  succession  on  the  longitudinal  8ur6» 
become  n^^ative   in  reference  to  other  spots,  there  being  » 
negative  wave,  as  it  were,  which  travels  along  with  the  saffl© 
rate  as  the  wave  of  contraction,  viz.  about  3  metres  per  second 
(Bernstein).     At  each  point  the  negative  state,  which  first  in* 
creases  and  then  decreases,  lasts  about  x^th  of  a  second ;  it  ^ 
entirely  gone  by  the  end  of  the  *  latent  period,*  which  l3»^ 
-j-J-^th  of  a  second.     Every  point  in  a  fibre  must  therefore  fifl* 
of  all  undergo  electrical  changes  before  contracting  (Hehnholt^ 
Holmgren);  or,  in  other  words,  the  wave  of  muscular  contrao* 
tion  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  negative  wave.     This  wa^ 
of  negative  tension  diminishes  in  intensity  as  it  nms  aloug 
(Bernstein). 

For  the  methods  by  which  these  results  were  obtained,  consult  Chapttf 
IX. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  musculo 
current  depends  precisely  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  magnitude  of  tlM 
excitation. 

The  two  following  opposed  hypotheses  serve  to  explain  the 
electro-motive  phenomena  of  muscle. 

According  to  some  (du  Bois-Reymond),  every  muscular 
fibre  contains  in  its  interior  electro-motive  molecules,  which  are 
suspended  in  regular  order  in  a  conducting  fluid.  As  these 
molecules   altogether    present   positive   surfaces    towards  the 
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Qgitudinal  sections,  and  negative  surfiEuses  towards  the  trans- 
ne  sections  of  a  muscle,  the  former  possess  positive  and  the 
tter  n^ative  electrical  tension.  Every  cross  section,  or  the 
tion  of  caustics,  &c.,  lays  bare  new  negative  surfaces.  During 
ntraction  or,  rather,  during  the  latent  stage  which  pre- 
dee  it,  the  electrio-potential  of  these  molecules  diminishes, 
that  during  the  complete  contraction  of  a  muscle  its  current 
udmshes  as  a  whole,  whilst  during  partial  contraction  the 
ict  of  the  muscle  which  is  involved  in  contraction  resembles 
its  behaviour  an  indifferent  conductor,  which  now,  in  virtue 
the  negative  elements  of  the  portion  of  fibre  at  rest  which 
)  contiguous  to  it,  comports  itself  negatively  in  reference  to 
3  lemaining  portion  of  the  fibre.  In  order  to  explain  how  it 
that  the  natural  terminations  of  the  muscular  fibres  do  not 
bave  (as  they  ought  to  do  if  the  above-mentioned  scheme 
Id  in  its  entirety)  exactly  like  an  artificial  cross  section,  it  is 
umed  that  in  contact  with  the  ends  there  is  a  layer  of  abnor- 
%  arranged  ('  parelectronomic ')  elements,  which  present 
itive,  and  not  negative^  surfaces  towards  the  natural  cross 
tion ;  the  greater  the  nmnber  of  these  elements  present  the 
le  free  is  the  muscle  from  electrical  currents,  or  the  directiop 
the  current  may  even  be  reversed.  The  development  of  par- 
ctronomic  elements,  which,  however,  are  never  entirely  want- 
:,  is,  as  must  be  assumed,  promoted  by  the  action  of  cold,  &c. 
order  to  explain  the  deportment  of  iminjured  muscles  which 
thrown  into  contraction,  it  is  assumed  that  the  parelec- 
Qomic  elements  of  a  muscle  are  not  influenced  by  activity  in 
!  same  manner  as  the  other  elements. 

The  other  hypothesis  (Hermann)  refers  all  the  phenomena 
iie  effects  of  contact.  There  are  two  sets  of  circumstances 
ler  which  muscular  tissue  comports  itself  as  electrically 
lative  witli  respect  to  living,  inactive  muscle,  viz. :  (1)  when 
9  dying  (entering  into  rigor),  and  (2)  when  it  is  in  activity, 
more  exactly,  during  the  latent  period  preceding  contrac- 
u 

The  former  case  is  taken  to  explain  the  negative  state  of 
ry  artificial  cross  section  of  a  living,  inactive,  fliuscular  fibre 
1  respect  to  its  exterior,  for,  at  every  artificial  cross  section 
reen  the  already  dead,  and  therefore  indifferent,  portions  of 
muscular  fibre  and  those  which  are  still  living,  there  is 
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found  a  layer  just  in  the  act  of  passing  into  rigor.  HeBoe,an 
the  phenomena  of  the  currents  of  muscle  at  rest  (p.  272)  aie 
explicable.  The  latter  case  is  cited  to  explain  all  the  pheoo- 
mena  of  muscle  after  stimulation,  especially  the  diminotioa  of 
the  muscle-current  on  irritation  of  the  injured  fibre  in  toto^and 
the  negative  condition  of  the  wave  of  contraction  with  regped 
to  the  rest  of  the  muscle-tube.  The  &ct  that  muscles  destitute 
of  currents,  when  acted  on  by  stimuli  proceeding  from  nerveii 
exhibit  currents  of  definite  direction  between  two  electrod«^ 
mav  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  waves  of  contraction 
nmning  through  the  fibre  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
ner\'e  reach  the  two  points  with  different  intensities,  due,  f« 
example*  to  the  different  distances  they  are  from  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  ner^•e.  In  such  a  case  the  point  where  the 
wave  was  more  intense  would  be  negative  to  the  other. 

The  tvro  hypotliesea  above  enimdated  agree  equally  well  with  the  Ml 
The  second  theoir,  in  addition  to  its  simplicity  (it  being  necesaazy  in  the 
first  (du  Bois-Beymond  s)  to  make  at  least  four  entirely  independent  e*" 
sumptions  >,  has  in  its  favour  that  it  brings  into  complete  analogy  the 
processes  of  rigor  and  activity,  of  which  more  will  be  said  beretftv; 
and  that  the  electrical  currents  exhibited  by  glands  containing  Uood  (p* 
t)2)  as  well  as  by  sections  of  plants,  are  capable  of  explanation  in  exactlj  the 
same  way. 

The  abovo-mentioEod  influence  of  temperature,  according  to  the  M 
hypothesis,  would  have  to  be  enunciated  thus :  That  heat  increi^es  sod  ooU 
diminishes  the  energy  of  the  molecules.  According  to  the  second  hypothfi** 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  necessaiy  to  assume  that  electricitj  ^ 
developed  by  the  contact  of  warm  and  cold  muscular  substance^  in  ^^ 
development  the  colder  K^came  negative. 

Concerning  the  elfects  of  electrical  currents  upon  muscles  refer*** 
should  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  Nerves  (Chapter  JX.) 


e.  Interdependence  of  the  Phenomena  of  Muscle,  and  Theonc* 

of  Muscular  Activity. 

Xo  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  exhibit^ 
by  muscle  as  yet  exists.  The  most  enigmatical  of  these  pheBO' 
mena,  the  diminution  in  length  after  stimulation,  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  by  most  thinkers  as  a  sudden  approximation  of  tbe 
smallest  particles  of  the  muscle  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the 
ultimate  cause  of  which  is  a  suddenly  increased  combustion* 
Many  have,  moreover,  supposed  quantitative  relations  to  exi*^ 
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1  the  three  forms  in  which  kinetic  energy  may  manifest 
muscle,  viz*  mechanical  work,  heat,  and  electricity,  of 
nature  that  (1)  the  sirna  total  of  these  manifestations  is 
luring  states  of  activity  than  during  states  of  rest  (during 
is  a  rule,  none  of  the  three  forms  appears  to  exist) ;  that 
increase  in  one  of  the  modes  of  manifestation  is  always 
kI  with  a  diminution  in  another. 

)f  these  suppodtioiis  has,  as  yet,  a  basis  in  fact.  It  is  especially 
fhether,  with  equal  stimulation^  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  me- 
rork  done  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  formation  of 
the  work  done  be  varied  by  altering  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  the 
vocesses  which  occur  on  contraction  are  also  altered  in  extent, 
tt  of  acid  and  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  for  example,  increas- 
the  load  (Heidenhain,  Niegetiet  and  Heppner) — a  circumstance 
tainly  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  aboTe  named :  the 
heat  generated  |i&M  the  amount  of  work  done  (corresponding  to  the 
)f  matter)  vary  with  the  load.  Again,  stimulus  and  load  remaining 
the  work  done  may  be  varied  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
e  weight  may  be  allowed  to  fall  freely  to  its  former  position  after 
9J&  been  accomplished,  so  that  no  ayailable  work  is  done,  while  the 
heated  by  the  stretching  due  to  the  sudden  fall  of  the  weight, 
the  contracting  muscle  may  be  allowed  to  raise  the  weight  higher 
r,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  axle  arrangement,  the  weight  being 
catch  during  the  intervals  between  contraction,  real  work  being  in 
ffected  (Fick).  In  the  former  case  the  muscle  is  certainly  warmer 
d  second )  but  it  may  be  objected  (Ileidenhain)  that  the  chemical 
)f  contraction  do  not  terminate  with  the  lift,  but  rather  continue 
succeeding  extension  of  the  muscle,  and  are  then,  as  during  con- 
ifluenced  by  the  tension.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  muscle  generates 
I  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter  (Landau  and  Pakully).  Thus, 
conditions  of  experiment  determine  the  interchange  of  material, 
3re  the  sum  of  the  work  done  plus  the  heat  generated.  It  is,  of 
ioubted,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
im  of  the  forces  set  free  in  muscle  is,  in  every  case,  equivalent  to 
I  chemical  decompositions  which  occur. 

malogy,  which  is  now  complete,  between  the  pheno- 
rigor  and  of  activity  warrants  the  proposition  of  a 
)ry  of  muscular  contraction  (Hermann)  which  differs 
5  views  previously  held.  The  points  of  analogy  be- 
gor  and  the  active  state  are  the  following :  1.  The 
process,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  same  in  both  con- 
p.  252  et  aq.).  2.  In  both  acts  the  muscle  shortens 
kens,  its  volume  diminishing,  and  its  electrical  pheno- 
^coming  less  marked  (pp.  244,  256).     3.  In  both  acts 
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heat  is  generated  (p.  268).     4.  In  both  acts  the  contents  oftbe 
muscle-tubes  comport  themselves  electrically  n^^ativelytowaidg 
unaltered  (living  and  resting)  muscle  (p.  277).    In  muade, 
which  is  entering  into  rigor,  contraction  of  length  is  attributed 
to  the  coagulation  of  myosin,  since  it  is  well  known  that  eveij 
albuminous  tissue,  e.g.  a  tendon,  contracts  strongly  in  the  diieo- 
tion  of  its  fibrillation  on  coagulation  such  as  occurs  on  the  i^ 
plication  of  heat.     As  now  the  supposition  that  contraction  is 
a   living  muscle  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  and  transitxHj 
coagulation  is  not  contrary  to  any  of  the  known  fieuits,  we  miy 
assume  such  a  coagulation  to  take  place  on  the  grounds  of  the 
analogy  between  rigor  and  contraction.     Moreover,  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  seem  to  favour  such  an  assumption.    Then 
are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  any  conversion  takes  place  in 
muscle  of  heat  into  motion  (as  in  a  steam-engine),  or  of  electri- 
city into  motion  (as  in  an  electro-magnetic  machine).    Theie 
remains,  therefore,  only  one  possibility,  viz.  that  of  a  direct  origin 
of  motion  from  the  chemical  decompositions  which  occur  in 
muscular  tissue.     We  can  only  imagine  such  a  process  to  take 
the  form  of  the  production  in  consequence  of  chemical  change 
of  a  new  body,  which  endeavours,  like  the  gases  evolved  on  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder,  to  fill  by  elasticity  a  definite  volume. 
That  such  is  the  case  in  muscle  is  already  affirmed  by  Webei^* 
theory  (p.  262),  and  we  may  very  well  suppose  the  new  hody  to 
be  due  to  a  sudden  coagulation  of  albuminous  substance,  the 
explanation  of  details  being  as  easy  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
contraction  of  tendon  on  boiling.      The  heat   and  electricity 
generated  in  muscle,  from  the  quantities  in  which  they  occur» 
are  at  all  events  by-products.     It  is  not  yet  decided  whether 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  processes  of  chemical  decompofi*' 
tion,  or  upon  physical  changes  of  aggregation. 

If  contraction  really  depends  upon  a  coagulation  of  the  muscular  000" 
tentSy  the  coagulum  formed  must  he  capahle  of  immediate  disappearanOi 
and  in  tetanus^  of  an  alternate  disappearance  and  reappearance  several  hundn^ 
times  in  a  second.    The  ahove-mentioned  process  of  synthetic  restitution 
(p.  254  et  sq.)  is  insufficient  to  account  for  this^  as  muscle;  even  during  coin* 
plete  depriTation  of  oxygen,  hecomes  again  lax  after  each  contraction.  More- 
over,  that  process  does  not  affect  firmly  coagulated  myosin  at  all.    We  miy 
imagine  that  under  stimulation  the  process  of  decomposition  referred  to  oa 
page  253  is  suddenly  very  much  accelerated,  and  that  the  myosin  is  gene- 
rated with  such  rapidity  that  it  has  not  time  to  pass  at  once  into  the  state  of 
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B  8oluti<Hi,  but  enters  for  a  moment  into  the  undissolved  condition 
es  not  appear,  under  slower  decomposition  (riyor)y  until  after  con- 
concentration.  The  fact  that  only  very  sudden  stimuli  are  able  to 
rritation  in  muscle  seems  to  favour  this  view, 
ogh  the  view  of  muscular  contraction  just  enunciated  leaves  much 
red  (the  significance  of  the  muscle-prisms  or  sarcous  elements,  for 
being  provisionally  quite  unexplained),  it  seems  to  be  a  closer  ap- 
on  to  the  true  state  of  things  than  any  of  the  older,  purely 
theories. 

reduction  of  heat  does  not  probably  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro* 
iecomposition^  but  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  synthetic  processes  of 
These  processes  must  be  accompanied  by  manifestations  of 
id  as  they  proceed  during  states  of  repose  as  well  as  during  ao- 
ing,  however,  increased  in  the  latter  condition,  everything  seems 
hat  they  are  characterized  by  a  development  of  heat.  Muscle  at 
therefore  be  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  heat-formation.  Finally  the 
Qount  of  heat  produced  in  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body  renders  it 
I  that  these  processes  of  oxidation  which  then  occur  in  traces 
ne  be  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  formed. 

uses  of  voluntary  muscles   in  the  body  will  be  de- 
n  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter, 
sensory  powers  of  muscle  are  discussed  in  Chapter  X. 


b.  Smooth  Muscles. 

'  smooth  '  or  '  organic '  muscles  occasion  the  less  ener- 

1  slower  movements  of  those  organs,  especially  the  ali- 

viscera,  which  are  not  subjected  to  the  influence  of 

They  form,  for  the  most  part,  membraniform   ex- 

of  varying  thickness  {tunicce  7ausculo8ce\  which  are 
brillated  in  a  definite  direction,  and  often  so  as  to  be 
into  layers.  These  expansions  consist  of  long,  spindle- 
lements,  which  lie  with  their  longitudinal  axes  in  the 

of  the  fibrillation.  The  spindle-shaped  elements  do 
the  elements  of  transversely  striated  muscle,  each  run 
e  length  of  the  fibrillated  tract,  but  they  are  arranged 

end  to  end.  They  are  regarded  as  elongated  cells 
s  not  known  certainly  to  possess  a  membrane  (sarco- 
but  which  contain  a  somewhat  long  nucleus.  The 
said  by  some  observers  (Frankenhiiuser)  to  be  at  the 
18  a  nervous  end-organ,  though  others  (Schwalbe, 
iertz)  deny  tliis.     The  cells  never  exhibit  any  trace  of 
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transverse  striatioD,  but  there  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  t 

striation  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     They  are  called  ^smooUi 

muscular  fibres '  or  *  contractile  fibre-cells.' 

An  examination  in  polarized  light  shows  that  smooth  mtueiilar  film 
also  contain  doubly  re£ractiye  bodies  (disdiaclasts),  which  aze  not,  howercTi 
arranged  so  regularly  as  in  transversely  striated  muscle^  but  are  aeattend 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  fibre  the  appeazance  d 
being  doubly  refractive  (Briicke).  According  to  more  recent  tbeoriti 
(Engelmann)  the  division  of  the  masses  of  smooth  muscle  into  apbdk- 
shaped  elements  is  considered  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  death,  and  nottobi 
pre-existent. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  aie 
apparently  the  same  as  those  of  transversely  striated  musclei 
The  existence  of  a  spontaneously  coagulable  substance  may  1» 
assumed  from  the  circumstance  of  the  occurrence  of  death-iigw. 
As  their  reaction  is  constantly  neutral  or  alkaline  (du  Bow- 
Eeymond),  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  rigor  in  this  caacii 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  an  acid ;  since  an  acid  migU 
be  generated  in  quantity  insufficient  to  overcome  the  aBah 
present.  The  muscles  of  the  contracted  uterus  are  add  to  test 
paper  (Siegmund). 

The  properties  of  the  two  classes  of  muscles  are,  as  fiff  ^ 
they  have  been  investigated,   almost  identical ;   but  the  le* 
spiration,  the  chemical  changes  due  to  activity,  the  electrical 
conditions,   the   formation   of  heat,   &c.   of  smooth  musdtf 
have  not  yet  been  made  out.     The  activity  of  smooth  musd® 
manifests   itself  mechanically  in   the   form  of  a  diminution 
in  length,  which  proceeds  according  to  the  same  laws  as  ^ 
the  case  of  transversely  striated  muscle  (p.  256),  but  at  a  mwch 
slower  rate — so  much  slower  that  the  individual  phases  (latent 
period,  gradual  shortening  and  re-extending)  may  be  perceived 
without  any  assistance ;  that  is  to  say,  after  stimulation  a  con- 
siderable time  elapses  prior  to  contraction,  which  takes  pb^ 
very  slowly,  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  its  maximum,  and 
afterwards  gradually  disappears.     Where  muscular  bands  exi* 
(as  in  the  ureter  and  intestine)  contraction  caused  at  one  poi^* 
may  be  seen  to  travel  like  a  wave  with  a  velocity  of  20-3(r 
per   second,  owing,  apparently,  to   the   direct   conduction  ^^ 
irritation  (Engelmann).     Automatic  contractions  have  recently 
been  stated  to  take  place  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  ureter 
(Engelmann). 
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Inreitigatioiis  of  smooth  moacleB  are  yery  difficult,  iDasmuch  as  it  i8> 
m]j  pofliUe  to  obtain  auffident  material  irom  'warm-blooded  animals,  in 
vUeh  ctM  it  quickly  loaea  its  irritability. 


n.  CONTEACTILE   CELLS.     PEOTOPLASMIC 

MOVEMENTS. 

The  contractile  substance,  protoplasm  (p.  237),  occurs  in- 
dosed  in  tubular  sheaths  (in  *mu«K;le)  and  also  in  free,  wall-less 
oooglomerations,  forming  finely  granular,  and  for  the  most 
part,  microscopic  masses  of  very  variable  form,  and  including^ 
ooclei.  Such  contractile  masses  form  the  whole  substance  of 
tk  body  of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  ( Amoebea, 
Ac),  or  the  soft  portions  of  such  animals  (Ehizopoda) ;. 
cdimrless  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  analogous  corpuscles 
of  oonnective-tissue,  lymph,  spleen,  mucus,  and  pus  in  the 
higher  animals  (pp.  42,  81,  179) ;  and  the  contents  of  many 
dfimentary  parts  of  vegetables  (cell-capsules). 

All  these  protoplasmic  masses  are  capable  of  general  and 
putial  contractions.  The  former  follow  on  stimulation  by 
QKuis  of  induction-currents.  The  mass  takes  on  the  globular 
form  where  it  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not  {e,fj.  wlien  the 
>BM8  is  enclosed  in  a  tube),  approximates  to  that  form  as  far 
^  pacticable  by  shortening  and  thickening  (Kiihne). 

Partial  contractions  are,  however,  far  commoner,  and  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  the  only  kind  which  ever  occurs  in  a  normal  cou- 
pon. They  may  produce  most  manifold  changes  of  form,  such, 
Gv  example,  as  the  protrusion  and  retraction  of  processes^ 
•kereby  foreign  granules  may  be  dragged  into  the  midst  of  the 
loaas ;  movements  of  the  whole  structure  from  place  to  place 
sSected  by  means  of  the  processes  {jpseudopods) ;  movements 
if  the  granules,  &c.  in  the  interior  of  the  mass ;  dancing  move- 
Bents  {molecular  movevienia)  ;  the  excavation  in  the  interior 
f  the  mass  of  spaces  (vacuoles)  which  become  filled  with  fluid. 
11  these  forms  of  movement  have  been  frequently  observed 
kL  Schultze,  Briicke,  Hakel,  Kiihne,  von  Eecklinghausen). 

'  The  protrusion  of  a  process  can  only  be  explaineil  by  supposing  contnictioD 
ba  exerted  along  the  direction  of  a  chord,  whereby  a  segment  is  prossetl  out- 
ids.  The  process  becomes  long  and  thin  in  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  the 
itaetioo  along  the  rarious  chords  in  the  same  segment  one  alter  another. 
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Molecular  movement  has  been  more  exactly  studied  (Briicke)  in  tf^ 
granules  of  the  following  cells :  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  pus-corpoBcfa^ 
mucous  and  saliTarj  cells,  cartilage  cells,  and  pigment  cells  of  the  ho^ 
This  form  of  movement  is  very  generally  found.  Inasmuch  as  mokcolir 
movement  is  prevented  by  many  influences  which  prejudice  the  life  of  tlw 
cells  in  which  it  occurs,  and  as  it  always  disappears  at  death,  it  is  clev  tint 
this  phenomenon  is  not  the  same  as  the  molecular  movement  of  iooigaue 
precipitates.  The  '  cells '  above  mentioned  are  not  structures  possesBed  of 
cell-wall  and  fluid  contents,  but  consist  of  a  tough  mass  in  which,  aooor£iig 
to  certain  indications,  we  must  suppose  a  complicated  system  of  ezcftTidflBi 
or  canals  to  exist  The  matter  of  the  corpuscles  when  at  rest  is  chifllf 
aggregated  about  their  nuclei  and  frequently  forms  radiating  prooeMi 
towards  the  periphery.  Induction  shocks  cause  the  cessation  of  modon,  aad 
afterwards  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cell  with  expulsion  of  gm- 
ules.  Molecular  movement  is,  therefore,  a  complicated  phenomenoo,  doMly 
connected  with  the  remaining  appearances  of  vitality. 

The  stimuli  by  means  of  which  these  structures  may  be  in- 
duced to  activity  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  as  aie 
also  the  conditions  of  irritability  and  death  (Kiihne).    At» 
temperature  of  40**  C.  a  species  of  rigor  occurs ;  a  temperatuw 
of  36**  C.  acts  as  a  stimulus  producing  tetanus  (and  the  globule 
shape).     Deficiency  of  oxygen  destroys  the  irritability  of  proto* 
plasmic  masses.     This  circumstance,  which  is  not  in  agreemett* 
with  the  slight  influence  which  oxygen  has  on  muscles  removed 
from  the  body,  is  explained  by  the  relatively  greater  sui&c^ 
exposed  in  the  case  of  the  small  masses. 

jVll  protoplasmic  structures  appear,  therefore,  to  contain  the  same  easen- 
tial  substance  as  muscle.  Its  decomposition  takes  place  during  conditions  of 
activity,  and  slowly  during  repose^  until  rigor  intervenes.  Its  regeneration 
is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  oxygen  at  the  surface.  The  weakest  adds 
— even  carbonic  acid — have  a  most  important  prejudicial  efiectupon  all  pro- 
toplasmic movements. 

Certain  protoplasmic  structures  wliich  do  not  migrate,  t,g. 
a  portion  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  cornea,  are 
connected  with  nerve  fibres,  irritation  of  which  leads  to  con- 
traction (Kiihne,  Lipmann,  though  others  doubt  it).  The 
great  majority  are,  however,  totally  independent  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  the  stimulus  which  causes  the  movements  is  still 
unknown.     These  movements  may  be  considered  as  automatic 
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in.  CILIATED  CELIJS  AND  SPEEMATOZOA. 

The  superficial  cells  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium  which 
overs  certain  surfeui'es  of  the  body  in  single  or  stratified  layers 
te  provided  at  their  free  ends  with  fine,  structureless  hairs  or 
cilia '  which  are  constantly  in  motion.  Such  surfaces  of  the 
ody  are :  the  respiratory  tract,  from  the  entrance  of  the  nose  to 
le alveoli  of  the  lungs:  the  female  generative  organs  from 
le  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  os  uteri  externum  : 
le  cerebrsJ  ventricles  with  their  communications.  In  the  case 
■  these  cilia,  no  liberation  of  energy  by  means  of  the  nervous 
item  takes  place  so  far  as  is  known.  Their  movements  con- 
it  for  the  most  part  in  an  alternate  bending  and  straighten- 
ig;  but  pendulous,  conical,  and  other  forms  of  motion  are 
id  to  occur. 

Spermatozoa  may  be  regarded  as  vibratory  structures  pro- 
ved with  one  cilium.  The  head  corresponds  to  the  ciliated 
!&,  and  the  tail  is  the  cilimn.  The  movement  is  a  lashing  to* 
idfro. 

If  movable  particles  appear  on  such  a  vibratile  surface^ 
wy  are  gradually  pushed  forward  in  a  definite  direction.  This 
section  proceeds,  in  the  case  of  the  respiratory  and  genital 
■paratus,  outwards.  In  order  to  explain  it  we  must  suppose 
4t  the  movement  of  the  cilia  in  one  direction  takes  place 
we  rapidly  than  in  the  other,  so  that  one  forward  push 
Bows  anotiier,  otherwise  the  particles  would  have  regained 
Mr  old  position  after  each  forward  and  backward  swing.  The 
plication  of  this  vibratile  motion  in  respiration  has  been 
ticed  ;  for  its  use  in  the  movements  of  the  ovum  consult  the 
irth  Section  of  the  book.  Small  bodies  provided  witli 
fatile  cilia,  such  as  many  infusorians  and  spermatozoa,  are 
e  to  propel  themselves  actively  by  means  of  them  through 
ds  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  movements  of  ciliated 
3  and  spermatozoa  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
lasm  (Roth,  Kiihne,  Engelmann).  The  conditions  necessary 
ts  occurrence  are :  the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  concen* 
ion  of  the  fluid  bathing  them ;  the  presence  of  oxygen 
.hne,  according  to  Engelmann  tliey  can  do  without  oxygen 
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for  long  periods  of  time) ;  and  a  medium  temperature.  LicieM 
of  temperature  accelerates  their  motion  (Calliburces),  as  9im 
do  variations  in  electrical  currents  (Kistiakowsky).  Very  lot 
or  very  high  temperatures  cause  a  stand-still  (cold-  and  heat- 
tetanus)  which  gives  place  to  movement  on  a  return  to  the 
normal  temperature  (Roth).  At  a  temperature  of  45®  C.  a  p«^ 
manent  stand-still,  rigor ^  is  produced,  with  acidification.  Bigor 
occurs  spontaneously  after  removal  from  the  body.  The  adim 
of  acids  is  very  prejudicial  to  ciliary  movement  as  well  as  to 
the  movements  of  protoplasm.  The  eflFect  of  alkalies  in  rertor- 
ing  the  power  of  vibration  to  cilia  in  which  it  has  spontaneoiiitf 
•disappeared  (Virchow)  merely  consists,  therefore,  in  all  pnn 
bability  in  the  neutralisation  of  prejudicial  acids  (Roth).  Other 
observers,  however,  ascribe  similar  reviving  powers  to  add^ 
alcohol,  ether,  &c.  (Engelmann). 

The  vibratile  movements  of  ciliated  cells  and  spermatona 
are  therefore,  most  probably,  but  a  special  modification  of  the 
movements  of  protoplasmic  masses.  It  is  not  yet  decided^ 
Icnown  whether  the  cilia  are  passive  and  merely  moved  by  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or  whether  they  also,  being  themadTei 
of  a  protoplasmic  nature,  actively  assist. 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE  USES   OP  MUSCLES. 

The  property  of  muscles  to  shorten  or  contract  is  made  use  of  to 
the  most  varied  manner  in  order  to  bring  movable  parts  towards 
each  other,  out  of  their  position  of  equilibrium,  so  as  to  produce 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  body.     The  position  of  equilibrium 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  is  dependent  on  various  mechanical 
ijauses,  chiefly  gravity  and  tension   (elasticity).      Changes  of 
form  either  take  place  for  purposes  subject  to  the  will  (voluntaiy 
movements),  or  they  are  brought  about  by  certain  mechanismS) 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous 
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[involuntary  movements).  The  form-change  caused  by 
tening  of  a  muscle  (or  of  a  single  muscular  fibre,  which 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  entire  muscle)  may  be  determined 
case,  if  the  position  of  equilibrium  and  the  degree  of 
of  the  parts  to  be  moved,  and  the  position  of  the 
tself,  are  known.  We  have  here  to  consider  chiefly  two 
r  muscular  eflFort.  1.  The  two  terminal  points  of  a 
re  connected  together  and  therefore  not  movable  towards 
er.  Here  a  shortening  of  the  muscle  can  only  take  place 
3  muscle  does  not  stretch  in  a  straight  line,  but  between 
3oint8  forms  a  curve.     This  is  the  case  with  the  hollow 

•  organs,  where  the  muscular  fibres  run  along  on  a 
al,  spherical,  or  otherwise  curved  surface,  either  with 
ds  joined  (directly,  or  by  the  juxtaposition  of  many 
r  with  their  ends  acting  on  a  body  which  may  be  con- 
5xed  (intestine,  heart,  uterus,  bladder,  &c.).  In  this 
idency  to  approach  a  straight  line  is  manifested  during 
;ular  contraction,  and  hence  the  surface  on  contracting 
pressure  on  the  fluids  which  may  be  contained  in  these 
rgans.  2.  The  end-points  are  movable  in  reference  to 
her,  being  either  both  movable  or  (as  is  commonly  the 
f  movable  and  one  fixed.  In  this  case  the  contraction  of 
le,  supposing  it  to  be  stretched  between  its  two  terminal 
GLUses  these  end-points  and  all  the  parts  to  which  they 

to  approach  each  other.  In  the  case  in  which  one  of 
points  is  fixed  the  other  alone  will  move ;  if,  liowever, 

movable,  then  the  changes  are  inversely  proportional 
isistances  acting  in  opposition  to  the  movement.     The 

of  the  movement  does  by  no  means  always  lie  in  the 
line  joining  the  two  points.       Deviations  from  this 

are  caused:  a,  when  the  course  of  the  (stretched) 
r  its  prolongations  (tendons)  is  not  straight,  but  either 
r  bent  (when,  for  instance,  the  muscle  or  tendon  runs 
ulley-like  projection) ;  6,  when  the  two  fixed  points 
love  towards  each  other  in  a  straight  line,  their  extent 
m  being    limited  by  some  mechanism  or  other.     In 

•  case  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  muscular  action 
\  determined  by  the  length,  section,  and  degree  of  ac- 
the  muscle)  is  not  employed  in  bringing  about  changes 
on,  but  a  part  of  it  is,  by  the  resistance  of  the  me- 
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chanism,  converted  into  heat.  The  part  used  in  ^^TiftngiTig  fi 
form  is  easily  determined  by  the  parallelogram  of  forceiy  m 
cording  to  which  it  is  split  up  into  two  component  parts,  tZ 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  absolute  resistance,  the  other  i 
the  direction  of  the  absolute  mobility ;  the  latter  of  the  to 
components  represents  the  amount  of  form-change. 

Let  ac  and  be  be  two  bones  which  are  connected  by  a  hinge-joint  e,  aoi 
moYable  towards  each  other  by  the  masde  de;  ac  being  considered  iM 

9  then  the  point  d  can  only  be  moved  in  the  diiw&i 

dg,  vertical  to  5c  (the  tangent  of  the  arc  db).  Hi 

force  of  muscular  contraction  is  therefore  iohtft 

solved  into  the  two  components  dg  (the  moTiDgpfl^ 

tion,  or  the  form-changing  portion)  and  dk  (the  dbw 

tion  of  the  absolute  resistance,  or  the  portion  wild 

represents  the  pressure  on  the  joint).     It  wiO  h 

seen  at  once  that  as  the  contraction  incnwHi  Al 

moving  portion,  d^^,  increases,  while  the  other  ^ 

FiQ.  8.  tion,  d^h^f  diminishes.    If  now  we  call  x  the  fim 

of  trjLction  of  the  muscle,  then   that   portion  of  x   which  is  efidiii 

B  K  sin  cde,  and  the  moment  in  relation  to  the  lever-arm  cd  <«  ^edstOicki 

hut  cd  s    . -- -;    the  moment  therefore   »  E.cX;:  ue,  the  muscle  adiil 
sin  cde 

every  instant  as  if  it  acted  with  its  full  power  on  the  arm  of  a  lerer,  ^ 

length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  shortest  distance  of  the  joint  from  themodfl 

(Henke). 

The  conversion  into  heat  of  that  portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  mm^ 

which  exerts  pressure  on  the  joint  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense,  that  tb 

preiaure  on  the  joint  increases  the  friction,  whereby  the  evolution  of  h** 

normallv  due  to  this  cause  is  increased. 

Those  muscles  which  act  on  rigid  parts  of  the  body  (bonrtj 
cartilage)  act  almost  always  as  on  levers,  since  the  rigid  pai^ 
are  nearly  all  arranged  so  as  to  be  movable  around  a  point  J 
hence  also  the  constitution  of  the  momentum  of  the  musculo 
action  as  regards  weight  and  velocity  will  become  varioudj 
modified.  Most  of  these  levers  belonging  to  the  second  ^ 
third  kinds,  i.e.  the  point  of  traction  of  the  muscle  (power)  anc 
the  resistance  (weight)  are  on  one  and  the  same  side  of  the  W 
crum  ;  levers  of  the  first  kind  are,  however,  also  found,  as,  fo 
instance,  in  the  forearm,  where  the  triceps  acts  on  the  olecrt 
non.  The  point  of  traction  of  the  miiscle]^(the  power)  is  gene 
rally  situated  near  the  fulcrum,  and  the  power-arm  is  thu 
much  smaller  than  the  weight-arm,  and  hence  only  Bmal 
weights  (considered  to  act  at  their  natural  point  of  application 
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CM  be  moved,  but  with  great  velocity.  This  arrangement 
ttiMes  us  to  perform  the  diflferent  movements  of  the  body 
vith  great  rapidity,  and  obviates  also  the  climisy  form  which 
oor  body,  particularly  the  extremities,  would  have  to  take  imder 
the  oppoaite  arrangement,  as  will  be  easily  imderstood  on 
Deflection. 

Where  more  than  one  muscle  act  in  different  directions  on 
the  same  part,  or  where  only  one  muscle  acts,  the  fibres  of 
which,  however,  have  diflferent  directions,  the  resultant  can 
ihmjB  be  easily  found  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  When 
diisrent  muscles  acting  on  the  same  part  are  so  arranged  that 
the  resulting  motion  due  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  all 
becomes  =  0,  that  is,  the  part  acted  upon  remains  at  rest,  then 
eidi  of  these  muscles  is  called  the  antagonising  muscle  of  the 
iwL  The  position  of  equilibrium  of  any  part  of  the  body  acted 
tapoD  by  antagonising  muscles  is,  apart  from  the  effect  of 
KATity,  that  position  in  which  the  elastic  forces  of  all  muscles 
Uince  each  other. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  special  uses  to 
^ch  muscles  are  applied  in  the  first  Section,  particularly  when 
cwttidering  circulation,  digestion,  and  respiration.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  in  a  general  way  the  movements  of 
tte  rigid  parts  of  the  body,  bones  and  cartilage,  which  are  so 
cwmected  with  each  other  as  to  admit  of  motion,  and  then 
•tiidy  separately  two  important  groups  of  motion,  namely, 
Jj  the  locomotion  of  the  entire  body,  and,  2,  those  movements 
Ui  the  passage  of  entrance  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which 
•wve  for  the  formation  of  voice  and  speech. 

Xeohanism  of  the  Skeleton. 

The  elements  of  the  skeleton — the  bones — are  for  the  most 
Pwt  movably  joined  to  each  other.  An  exception  to  this  is  seen 
^  the  connection  of  the  bones  by  sutures^  such  as  are  found  in 
^  cranial  lx)nes,  which  render  the  bones  absohitely  immovable 
fw  all  such  forces  as  do  not  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
^^iganism  ;  such  bones  are  then  to  be  considered  as  forming  an 
immoN'able  mass.  Amongst  the  movable  connections  of  bones 
^e  distinguish  two  kinds :  the  first  of  these — the  synchondroses 
•ikI  symphyses — allows  but  a  very  slight  movement,  yet  fairly 
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unlimited  as  regards  direction;  the  combination  resulting 
from  this  junction  is  of  stable  form,  to  disturb  which  reqnira 
a  very  strong  force  and  into  which  the  bones,  as  soon  as  that 
force  ceases  to  act,  spring  back  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity. 
The  second  kind — the  movable  joints — allows  of  a  free  move- 
ment without  any  material  resistance,  a  movement  which  ist 
however,  limited  as  regards  direction  ;  this  form,  therefore,  has 
no  definite  position  of  equilibrium. 

Synchondroses. 

The  synchondrosis  is  formed  by  the  connection  of  two 
opposed,  generally  congruent,  bony  surfaces  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  more  or  less  solid  connecting  substance,  mostly 
hyaline  or  fibro-cartilaginous.  Ligamentous  sheaths  at  the 
place  of  junction  prevent  the  lateral  displacement  of  this 
connecting  substance.  The  degree  of  mobility  of  this  joint 
depends  (1)  on  the  absolute  strength  of  the  connection;  (2)  on 
its  dimensions,  for  the  mobility  is  (independently  of  the  liga- 
mentous sheath)  directly  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
connection,  i.e.  the  distance  of  the  two  bone  surfaces  from  each 
other,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  transverse  diafMUr  of 
the  connection,  i.e.  the  size  of  the  two  opposing  bone  surfaces; 
(3)  on  the  rigidity  of  the  surrounding  ligamentous  band.  The 
mobility  of  these  joints  is  in  all  cases  very  small  and  muscular 
traction  has  therefore  scarcely  any  effect  on  them  ;  their  elas- 
ticity is,  however,  of  great  importance ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  spinal  column,  in  which  we  have  a  series  of  syn- 
chondroses (the  intervertebral  cartilages)  in  virtue  of  which 
this  curved  colimin  is  endowed  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  flexi' 
bility  and  great  elasticity. 

Movable  Joints. 

In  these  joints  the  causes  opposed  to  motion  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  the  direction  of  the  movements  is,  however,  by 
the  form  of  the  joint,  limited  in  various  ways.  The  two  hones 
entering  into  a  joint  oppose  to  each  other  smooth  surfaces, 
covered  with  cartilage  (the  articular  surfaces),  which  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  apposition  witli  each  other,  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  possible,  by  certain  means  which  will  be  described  pre- 
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ly.    The  one  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  is  always  larger 
1  the  other. 

Phe  most  simple  joints  are  those  in  which  the  smaller 
ular  surface  is  always  everywhere  in  contact  with  the 
ir.  Where  this  contact  is  permanent,  there  can  be  no 
r  but  a  gliding  movement  of  the  smaller  articular  surface 
le  larger ;  the  relative  movement  of  the  two  bones  then 
ads  entirely  on  the  form  of  the  articular  surface  (as  one 
re  covers  the  other,  the  one  is  the  exact  cast  of  the  other). 
Deral  only  certain  surfaces  of  regular  form  will  allow  such 
ling  movement^  and  these  surfaces  are :  1.  Plane  surfaces 
:s  of  this  kind  seem  not  to  occur,  but  the  movements 
I  they  would  allow  are :  a.  Rotation  of  each  of  the  two 
round  axes  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
6.  Movement  of  the  axis  of  each  bone  parallel  to  itself), 
its  of  surfaces  of  rotation,  i.e.  surfaces  which  may  be  con- 
1  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  straight  line 
a  line  of  single  curvature  round  an  axis  lying  in  the  same 
.  In  this  maimer,  if  the  rotating  line  be  a  straight  line 
el  to  the  axis  the  articular  surface  is  a  cylinder;  if  it  is  a 
ht  line,  but  not  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  cone ;  if  it  is  a 
ircle  and  the  axis  its  diameter,  a  sphere ;  if  it  is  a  seg- 
of  a  circle  and  the  axis  on  its  convex  side,  it  is  a  surface 
Idle-form ;  if  the  axis  is  on  the  concave  side  forming  a 
,  a  cycloid  f  if  it  is  an  ellipse  and  the  axis  one  of  its 
itrical  axes,  an  ellipsoid,  &c. ;  lastly,  if  it  is  any  other 
i  line,  the  articular  surface  is  that  of  some  pillar-like, 
I,  body,  &c.  All  joints  of  this  description  allow  of  a 
)n  of  both  bones  round  a  common  axis,  the  geometrical 
f  the  articular  surface;  they  are  called  uniaxial  or 
joints  (Ginglymi).  An  exception  to  this,  however,  is 
ited  by  those  joints  whose  articular  surfaces  are  parts  of 
ire ;  they  allow  a  rotation  around  any  diameter  of  the 
»,  or,  as  it  is  said,  round  a  point,  namely,  the  centre  of 
>herej  these  joints  are  called  multiaxial  or  batl-and^ 
joints  (Enarthrodia).  In  the  screw-joints  we  have  a 
al  joint  of  peculiar  construction.  Here  the  articular 
3  may  be  thought  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rotating 
rhich  is  here  a  curved  line)  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
dsj  during  the  rotation,  with  a  velocity  which  is  proper- 

V  2 
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tional  to  the  velocity  of  rotation.     Joints  of  this  descrip'Civ 
cause   an   opposite   movement  of  the  two   articular  sarEBMar 
around   the  axis  (analogous   to  the  movement  of  the  usrew 
turning  within  the  nut). 

The  conditions  which  have  just  been  the  subject  of  cod- 
sideration  are  only  found  in  some  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  and 
not  even  there  with  mathematical  precision.  In  a  great  mairy 
of  the  joints  the  surfaces  are  not  congruent,  and  a  perfect  con- 
tact of  all  the  points  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  articulating 
surfaces  is  therefore  impossible.  Again  in  some  of  the  forms 
spoken  of  we  notice  positions  in  which  the  apposition  of  the 
surfaces  is  imperfect ;  such  a  condition  of  things,  for  instance, 
enables  joints  with  saddle-shaped  or  cycloid  surfaces  to  admit  rf 
rotation  round  two  axes ;  to  wit,  round  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
round  a  second  axis  which  passes  through  the  geometrical  centre 
of  the  rotating  arc  and  is  vertical  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  one  surface  covers  only  a  small  part  of 
the  other.  Wherever  the  two  articulating  surfaces  are  not  in 
contact  the  spaces  are  filled  up  by  soft  parts  or  fluida  (m^ 
below.) 

Wherever  a  perfect  congruence  of  the  articulating  surfwee 
is  not  required,  the  variety  of  joints  and  the  movements  of 
which  they  are  capable  increase  beyond  measure.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  mere  shape 
of  the  two  articular  surfaces,  as  to  the  degree  of  movement 
allowed ;  for  tlie  limitation  of  movements  will  chiefly  depend 
on  the  other  factors.  A  general  consideration  of  these  irre* 
gular  joints,  whose  surfaces  are  not  those  of  rotation,  is  there- 
fore impossible ;  but  to  consider  each  one  separately  would 
lead  us  too  far. 

Mechanism  for  Maintaining  ContacU 

The  constant  and  close  contact  of  the  two  articular  surface 
is  effected  by  the  following  means.  1.  The  space  between  the 
two  surfaces  is  closed,  for  the  ends  of  both  bones  are  connected  by 
a  short  tube  (the  synovial  capsule),  which  is  attached  round  the 
articular  head  of  each  of  the  two  bones ;  the  cavity  which  is  thus 
formed  has  only  a  capillary  lumen  and  is  filled  with  a  tenacio^is 
lubricating  fluid  (Synovia).  The  two  articidating  surfaces  can 
separate  no  further  from  each  other  than  the  small  quantity  of 
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lovial  fluid  will  allow,  and  every  further  separation  is  pre- 
ited  by  atmospheric  pressure,  which  presses  with  a  force 
lal  to  the  product  of  the  surface-capacity  of  the  smaller 
icular  sur&ce  and  the  barometric  pressure  for  the  surface- 
it  This  mode  of  contact  is  of  importance  in  joints  with 
ge  sar£Eices,  especially  in  the  ball  and  socket  joints,  where 
f  other  mode  of  attachment  would  restrict  the  free  mobility 
all  directions.  In  the  hip-joint,  the  largest  ball-and-socket 
Dt  of  the  body,  the  smaller  articular  surface  (that  of  the 
itabulum)  is  of  such  a  size,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
lances  the  weight  of  the  whole  lower  extremity,  so  that  even 
er  all  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  joint  are  separated  and 
\  synovial  capsule  cut  through,  the  lower  extremity  does  not 
)p  out  of  the  socket  (the  brothers  Weber) ;  the  surface  of 
\  acetabulum  is  further  increased  and  the  closure  of  the  joint 
mred  by  a  thin-edged  elastic  cartilaginous  ring  (Labrum  car- 
kginium)  which  surrounds  everywhere  the  free  margin  of  the 
itabulum  and  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  head  of  the  femur 
all  movements.  Where  the  articular  smiaces  cover  each 
ter  but  very  imperfectly  and  the  joint-cavity  is  thus  con- 
icrably  increased,  we  have  the  greater  part  of  this  cavity  filled, 
t  by  synovia,  but  by  movable  cartilage,  masses  of  fat  and 
aments  which  pass  through  the  joint ;  the  best  example  of 
B  form  is  the  knee-joint.  2.  In  nearly  all  joints  ligamentous 
0868  serve  to  fix  the  joint ;  these  masses  consist  either  of 
etched  bands,  which  run  from  one  bone  to  the  other  (in  most 
68  attached  to  the  capsule)  or  in  stretched  parts  of  the  cap- 
e  itself.  As  these  fixing  bands  have  always  to  be  in  a  state 
tension,  they  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to  hinder  movement ; 
h  hinge-joints  they  are  therefore  always  found  at  both  ends 
the  axis  of  rotation.  In  most  joints  where  the  surfaces  are 
ongruent  (i.«.  do  not  cover  each  other)  the  axis  of  rotation 
)nly  determined  by  the  insertion  of  the  fixing  ligaments. 
The  tension  of  the  surrounding  muscles  plays  an  important 
t  in  holding  the  articular  ends  in  apposition. 

Check  Mechanisms. 

The  appliances  which  determine,  not  the  direction,  but  the 
ml  of  articular  movements,  are  these  :  1.  A  particular  con- 
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figuration  of  the  bone ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  abutting  of  Uc: 
olecranon  against  the  sinus  maximus  of  the  humerus  restri^ 
the  extension  of  the  forearm.     2.  So-called  check-ligameft^^ 
i.e.  ligaments  which  become  stretched  in  extreme  positions     , 
the  joints  by  being  so  attached  that  the  distance  between  th^ 
two  extremes  increases  to  a  maximum  with  the  movement  of 
the  joint  (in  joints  also  where  bones  restrict  the  extreme  move- 
ments we  have  often  ligaments  which  limit  the  movement  stiD 
more).     One  form  in  which  ligaments  which  maintain  contact 
act   as  check  ligaments  occurs  in  so-called  spiral  jairUSj  of 
which  the  knee-joint  forms  a  good  instance.  A  horizontal  secticm 
through  the  articular  end  of  the  femur  shows  as  external  limit 
a  spiral,  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  posteriorly,  while  iti 
vectors  increase  in  length  as  they  proceed  from  behind  forward. 
The  upper  ends  of  both  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the 
terminal  points  of  an  axis  passing  transversely  across  the  centre 
of  the  spiral  (tuberositas  condyli  intemi  and  extemi  femoriB); 
the  lower  end  of  the  internal  ligament  is  attached  to  the  con- 
dylus  intemus  tibiae,  that  of  the  external  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula.     These  two  ligaments  make  the  knee-joint  an  imperfect 
hinge-joint,  but  inasmuch   as   with   flexion   of  the  knee  the 
smallest  vectors  of  the  spiral,  and  with  progressive  extenBion» 
progressively  larger  vectors,  are  moved  in  the  direction  of  tt^ 
ligaments,  so    the   distance  of  their  points   of  insertion,  ^ 
therefore  also  .their  tension,  increases  as  the  knee  passes  from 
flexion  into  extension,  the  tension  reaching  a  maximum,  beyond 
which  further  extension  is  impossible.     This  arrangement  it  ^ 
which  renders  possible  the  rotation  of  the  fore-leg  round  its 
vertical  axis  independently  of  the  thigh  only  during  flexion  oi 
the  knee,  and  not  when  the  lower  extremity  is  extended,  ^ 
which  case  the  thigh  and  fore-leg  being  wedged  in  at  the  joifl* 
form  but  one  piece.     3.  The  soft  parts  also  (muscles,  tendons? 
and  skin)   surrounding  the  joints  assist   by  their  tension  to 
limit  the  movements  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  checK- 
ligaments. 

It  happens  occasionallv  that  when  a  muscle  runs  over  two  joints,  tw 
flexion  or  extension  of  one  of  these  joints  stretches  the  muscle  in  such  a  tf»y 
as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  check  ligament  for  the  other  joint :  this  iscafl^ 
*  passive  insufficiency/  in  contradistinction  to '  active  insufficiency/  by  whJd* 
is  meant  the  opposite  condition,  in  which  flexion  or  extension  of  the  ofl* 
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ms  the  moBcle  in  such  way  as  to  make  its  contiracticm  haye  no 
[iiter,  Henke). 

I  of  Equilibrium  and  of  active  Locomotion  of  the  whole 

Body. 

I  be  found  convenient  for  the  relations  which  are  to  be 
i  iinder  this  head  to  look  upon  the  body  as  a  chain, 
ly  links  and  various  branches,  the  joints  of  which  are 
)ked  for  where  two  bones  are  movably  connected, 
bain  can  only  be  in  a  stable  equilibrium  when  each 
ifficiently  supported.  This  will  be  effected  in  diflferent 
be  diflferent  positions  of  the  body  (lying,  sitting,  etc.). 
bions  which  will  be  considered  here  are  the  erect 
id  the  sitting  posture. 

The  Erect  Posture. 

e  free  erect  posture  we  mean  that  position  of  equili- 
which  the  whole  body  rests  entirely  supported  by  the 
touching  the  ground.  If  now  the  body  were  a  rigid, 
pillar,  the  only  condition  to  be  fulfilled  would  be  that 
3  of  gravity  should  be  supported  by  the  basis  or  surface 
t  (which  is  given  by  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
be  feet  and  the  floor),  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  line 
ion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  should  meet  the  floor 
le  basis  of  support.  The  human  body  can  only  be 
>  such  a  rigid  pillar  by  having  all  the  movable  articu- 
Qmovably  fixed.  In  the  natural  erect  posture  this 
d  almost  without  any  muscular  eflfort,  the  muscles 
1  use  only  to  supplement  the  somewhat  unstable  equi- 

irticidations  to  be  considered  here  are  the  tarsal  and 
atarsal  joints,  the  ankle-joint,  the  knee-joint,  the  hip- 
articulations  of  the  vertebrae  (the  symphyses  of  the 
DCS  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  fixed)  and  the 
on  between  the  head  and  the  uppermost  cervical  verte- 
e  other  articulations  (those  of  thorax,  upper  extremity 
do  not  enter  into  consideration  here,  for  the  bones  to 
3y  belong  are  merely  appended  to,  without  in  any  way 
)r  the  support  of,  the  other  bones. 
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1.  Ths  joint  between  the  head  and  the  uppermost  eerr^^eal 
vertebrw. — The  two  surfaces  of  the  atlas  which  articulate  -with 
the  occipital  bone  form  parts  of  one  curved  sur£Etce  with  con- 
cavity upwards,   the   curvature   of  which   is   slighter  anteiv- 
posteriorly  than  laterally.     The  joint  is,  therefore,  biaxial,  ie, 
the  sagittal  axis  of  rotation  is  situated  higher  in  the  head  tkn 
the  frontal,  and   the  greatest  amount  of  motion  takes  pUa 
about  the  latter.     The  joint  allows  also  a  rotation  of  the  bead 
on  tlie  atlas  during  forward  flexion.     The  most  important  rotir 
tion  of  the  head,  however,  occurs  at  the  odontoid  articulation 
between  atlas  and  axis.     In  this  joint  the  odontoid  process  of 
the  latter  vertebra  forms  a  vertical  axis  of  rotation  for  the  atte 
and  skull.     Tlie  articular  surfaces  of  the  superior  oblique  pro- 
cesses of  the  axis  are  seen,  in  a  sagittal  section  through  atlas 
and  axis,  to  be  convex  towards  their  articular  cavities.    There- 
fore,  in  the  mean  symmetrical  position,  the  head  murt  be 
highest,  and  must  glide  somewhat  downwards,  on  lateral  rota- 
tion, like  a  screw.     This  arrangement  probably  guards  again* 
torsion  of  the  cord  when  the  head  is  rotated  from  side  to  rid^ 
While,  in  the  joints  about  to  l)e  considered,  every  care  seei»* 
to  bo  taken  to  expend  as  little  muscular  energy  as  possibW 
and  to  g;\in    the  retiuired  objects  by  mechanical  meaiip,  t"® 
great  freedom  of  the  axial,  atlantic,  and  occipital  articulati^^ 
requiri'S  tliat  the  position  of  the  head  should  be  determined  ^ 
the  muscular  effort  of  the  numerous  muscles  attached  to  it 
this  effort  is  wanting  (as,  for  instance,  during  sleep),  then  t  *^ 
head  in  the  erect  posture  inclines  forward  and  rests  with  t^' 
chin  on  the  chest,  for  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  front  of  ^ 
point  of  support. 

2.  The  vertebral  column. — The  vertebral  articulations  a^**^ 
chiefly  synchondroses ;   the  vertebral  column  forms  therefore  ^ 
rigid,  somewhat  flexible  and  exceedingly  elastic  rod,  \'ariousl^^ 
curved  (with  the  convexity  in  front  in  the  cervical  and  lumbal 
regions,  and  with  the  concavity  in  front  in  the  dorsal  and  sacral- 
regions).     The  mobility  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  is  quite 
wanting  in  the  sacral  region,  increases  from  below  upwards, 
owing  less  to  the  diminished  transverse  section  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages — for  this  circumstance,  otherwise  of  adxTm- 
tage  for  movement,  is  neutralised  in  its  effects  by  the  simul- 
taneous diminution  in  the  thickness  of  tlie  cartilages — than  to 
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the  constitution  of  the  true  joints  between  the  oblique  (articular) 
piooesses.  In  the  lumbar  region  these  articular  surfaces  are 
Borly  vertical,  sagittal,  and  almost  parallel  (being  slightly 
eoiiyergent  forwards),  so  that  each  upper  vertebra  is  locked  in 
the  one  below ;  rotation  about  a  longitudinal  axis  is,  therefore, 
^oite  prevented,  while  flexion,  antero-posterior,  or  lateral,  is 
poanUe  odIj  in  the  sb'ghtest  degree.  In  the  dorsal  region  the 
tnfiices  of  articulation  of  the  articular  processes  are  more 
antero-posterior  in  aspect,  converging  posteriorly,  and  per- 
nitting,  therefore,  a  lateral  rotation;  lateral  flexion,  also,  is 
not  entirely  prevented,  but  antero-posterior  movement  is  quite 
impossible  without  a  disengagement  of  articulating  siurfaces. 
In  the  cervical  region  the  articular  surfaces  become  more 
and  more  horizontal,  and  allow  of  movement  in  all  three 
^iiiections. 

3.  The  hip-joint — a.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  that  portion 
rf  the  body  which  is  to  be  supported  by  this  joint  (head  and 
^k)  is  situated  near  the  vertebral  column  (in  front  of  the 
^th  dorsal  vertebra),  in  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
fce  xyphoid  process  (Weber)  ;  it  will  of  course  vary  somewhat 
nth  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  digestive  canal.  A  plumb- 
ioe  let  fiiU  from  this  point  (the  line  of  gravity)  passes  behind 
be  line  of  junction  of  the  hip-joints,  and  the  trunk  would 
berefore  in  the  erect  position  fall  backwards,  but  for  its 
ttachment  anteriorly  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  to  the  femur 
linea  intertrochanterica  anterior).  This  balancing  of  the 
funk  on  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones  might  thus  be  compared 
^  the  position  of  a  gun  obliquely  supported  over  the  shoulder, 
^here  the  grasp  of  the  butt  end  by  the  hand  prevents  its  fall- 
ing over.  The  action  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tense  fascia 
^ta  (Lig.  ilio-tibiale)  and  of  the  stretched  m.  extensor  quad- 
iceps  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  only 
rtth  this  difference,  that  they  are  attached  to  the  leg.  6.  The 
^k  has  also  to  be  fixed  in  a  vertical  plane  to  prevent  it  fall- 
Qg  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  for  as  the  two  feet  are  not  fixed 
^  the  floor,  a  fiedling  over  to  one  side,  i.e.  the  rotation  of  the 
f'lnk  around  the  head  of  the  femur  laterally,  would  be  pos- 
'Me;  this  is,  however,  prevented  by  the  ligamentum  teres, 
^kich  checks  the  adduction  of  the  extended  thigh  beyond  the 
middle  line,  and  without  such  adduction,  the  lateral  rotation  of 
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the  trunk  spoken  of  cannot  take  place ;  this  is  particularly 
case  in  the  erect  posture,  where  the  ligamentum  teres  is  ab<» 
stretched  by  the  eversion  of  the  thigh  and  1^  (this  lotata 
outwards  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  gluteus  maximus) ; — i 
external  tense  sheath  of  the  fascia  lata  is  another  accessoij 
check  adduction,  c.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  long  as  the  ba 
rests  on  the  two  feet,  to  provide  against  the  rotation  of  tli 
trunk  on  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  this  can,  however,  be  efe 
tually  done  by  the  glutei  and  the  ligaments. 

4.  The  knee-joint. — a.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  hea 
and  trunk  and  thighs  is  situated  somewhat  lower  than,  but  nc 
much  anteriorly  to,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  head  and  tool 
The  line  of  gm\ity  will  therefore  here  also  pass  helmA  <i 
point  of  support  of  the  knee-joint,  but  the  diflFerence  is  soslij^ 
that  no  great  force  is  required  to  prevent  falling  over  (flead^ 
of  the  knee).  The  agents  are  the  lig.  ilio-tibiale  (see  abof< 
the  slight  tension  and  contraction  of  the  extensor  quadiioc 
and  the  lig.  ilio-femorale,  for  in  order  to  flex  the  knee  i^h 
the  fore-leg  is  fixed  the  femur  has  to  rotate  outwards,  which 
prevented  by  the  lig.  ilio-femorale.  6.  There  is  no  needof  fixi 
the  knee-joint  latenilly,  as  this  is  sufficiently  insured  by  i 
hingelike  nature  of  the  joint  (lig.  lateralia).  c.  Rotation  on  1 
fore-leg  during  extension  is  prevented  by  the  crucial  ligamei 
as  described  before,  p.  294. 

5.  The  ankle-joint — The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wh 
body  (neglecting  the  feet)  lies  approximately  in  thepromont 
of  the  sacrum ;  the  line  of  gravity  will  therefore  pass  a  little 
front  of  the  line  connecting  the  axes  of  both  ankle-joints,  \ 
hence  the  falling  forward  of  the  body  has  to  be  provi< 
against.  This  can  be  done,  a,  by  the  axes  of  the  two  ankle-joi 
forming  an  angle  with  each  other,  so  that  the  simultaneous  n 
tion  round  both  is  impossible  without  a  change  of  position  (sc 
ration)  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  6,  by  the  posterior  and  sma 
part  of  the  pulley-like  articulating  surface  of  the  astrag 
becoming  wedged  into  the  fork-like  surface  formed  by  the 
malleoli,  which,  when  tlie  leg  is  extended,  is  so  narrow  as  no 
be  able  to  receive  the  anterior  and  wider  part  of  the  troch 
surface  of  the  astragalus  (wliicli  would  be  necessary  for 
falling  forward);  this  wedgiug  in  between  the  malleol: 
brought  about  by  a  rotation  of  the  tibia  round  the  fibula,  wl 
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Mcompaniesthe  final  act  of  every  extension  of  the  leg,*  whereby 
tbe  fork-like  cavity  on  the  articular  surface  of  tibia  and  fibula  is 
>o  turned  as  to  grasp  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astragalus 
oUiquely.  c.  By  the  contraction  and  tension  of  the  flexors  of 
tbe  foot  (in  the  anatomical  sense),  the  muscles  attached  to 
tbe  tendo  Achillis,  tibialis  post.,  peronei  post.,  etc. 

6.  The  amcdljovrUa  of  the  foot — The  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
iNRies  form  an  arch,  on  the  highest  point  (caput  astragali)  of 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  acts,  and  which  rests  with  three 
points  on  the  floor,  viz.  with  the  tuber  calcanei  (heel)  and  with 
the  capitula  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  (the  ball  of 
the  big  and  of  the  little  toe).  This  arch,  which  the  weight  of 
the  body  tends  to  flatten,  is  chiefly  maintained  by  the  tension  of 
the  ligaments  on  the  plantar  side  of  the  foot ;  only  when  these 
Kgaments  are  rendered  pathologically  lax,  does  the  arch  yield 
[flat  foot). 

The  toes  do  not  serve  any  purposes  for  support  in  the  erect 
posture,  but  are  of  use  in  maintaining  the  balance,  particularly 
n  ^king.  *  Standing  on  tip-toe '  is  bkewise  only  the  balancing 
"f  the  body  on  the  capitula  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  while  the 
*ikle-joint  is  extended  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  and  the  tnmk  so 
nnch  arched  forward,  that  its  line  of  gravity  falls  within  the 
^  of  support. 

The  Sitting  Posture. 

In  sitting,  the  trunk  rests  on  the  two  tubera  ischii  like  on 
l^e  rockers  of  a  rocking-horse  (H.  Meyer),  and  it  can  therefore 
^ing  forward  and  backward ;  we  thus  distinguish  between 
^  anterior  and  posterior  sitting  posture,  according  as  the  line 
f  gravity  falls  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  line  connecting  the 
^0  resting  points  of  the  tubera  ischii.  In  the  anterior  sitting 
^ture  the  trunk  is  prevented  from  falling  forward,  a,  by 
^jporting  it  (resting  the  elbows  on  the  table,  etc.) ;  6,  by  fixing 
-  against  the  lower  extremities,  by  putting  the  feet  on  the 
^und  or  supporting  the  thigh  on  the  anterior  border  of  the 
^r ;  the  fixing  is  chiefly  carried  out  by  the  extensors  of  the 
l^h.    In  the  posterior  sitting  posture  the  trunk  must  rest 

'  Tliit  rotation  is  due  to  the  fonn  of  the  knee-joint,  for  with  CTcrj  extension 
"*  tvo  condyles  of  the  femur  roll  forward  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia 
^  tbe  manner  of  a  wheel,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
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against  a  posterior  support,  either  with  the  back  (high-baclcc^ 
<»hair)  or  with  the  lumbo-sacral  region  (low-backed  chair),  >>n^ 
the  equilibrium  can  also  be  sustained  without  a  support,  fa 
which  case  the  point  of  the  sacrum  forms  the  third  point  of 
support.     Lastly,  by  stretching  the  legs  forward  and  fixing  tfe 
trunk  against  tliem  by  muscular  exertion,  a  position  may  be 
found,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  moved 
forward  to  such  an  extent  that  the  feet  form  the  third  point  of 
support;  when,  in  this  position,  the  trunk  is  moved  slij^tij 
backward,  the  feet  will  leave  the  floor. 

Walking.    Running. 

In  walking,  the  pelvis  (and  with  it  the  trunk)  is  rhythmically 
and  alternately  supported  by  one  of  the  two  legs  (the  active 
leg)  and  dragged  forward  a  certain  distance  (the  length  o£  * 
step),  while  the  other  (the  passive)  leg  merely  hangs  on  tk^ 
pelvis.     At  the  commencement  of  a  step  the  1^  which  is  to  *^ 
the  active  leg  during  this  step  is  placed  vertically  (aligl**^^ 
flexed,  see  below),  and  forms  one  of  the  two  sides  of  a 
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gular  triangle,  the  hypothenuse  of  which  is  formed  by  the  P^^v 
sive  leg,  stretched  out  behind  and  touching  the  floor  only  ^"^^[^T^ 
the  toes,  while  the  line  joining  the  feet  on  the  floor  forms  t-*^^  y^ 
third  side.     The  active  leg  now  passes  forward  carrying  *^^]|^ 
pelvis  with  it  from  its  vertical  position  into  an  oblique  (hyp^'*^^!. 
tlienuse)  position,  but  as  the  pelvis  is  to  be  moved  h^rizo^^-^_^ 
tally  fo^^vard,  the  active  leg  must  necessarily  be  lengthenec:^^^ 
xind  this  is  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  the  leg  (^^^^^5^: 
we  saw  at  the  beginning  was  slightly  flexed)  in  all  its  joints  ^ 

the  extension  of  the  foot  causes  the  heel  to  be  lifted  from  th^  ^ 
floor,  whereby  the  point  of  support  also  moves  to  the  capituli^^  j 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  but  these  also  are  in  their  turn  lifte(^^--^. 
from  the  floor,  so  that  the  leg  only  touches  the  floor  with  th< 
extremity  of  the  big  toe ;  the  foot  is  thus  as  it  were  raised 
from  the  floor  like  a  cliain,  its  separate  joints  being  succes- 
sively lifted  from  the  floor.  The  active  leg  now  occupies  the 
«ame  position  in  relation  to  the  trunk  as  the  passive  leg  did  at 
the  commencement  of  the  step.  Now  the  passive  1^,  which 
of  course  was  tlie  active  leg  of  the  step  immediately  preceding, 
leaves  the  floor  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  step  and  describes  a 
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poidalum  oscillation  forward  around  its  pelvic  point  of  suspension, 
wliich  brings  the  foot  of  the  passive  leg  just  as  far  in  culvaiice 
of  the  active  leg  as  it  was  behind  it .  at  the  commencement  of 
the  step  (namely,  the  length  of  a  step) ;  the  foot  is  now  put 
down  and  comes  to  be  just  vertically  under  the  pelvis,  which  in 
the  meantime  has  been  carried  horizontally  forward  by  the 
acti?e  1^,  as  we  saw.     (In  order  not  to  touch  the  floor  while 
iwiogiDg  forward,  the  passive  leg  is  somewhat  shortened  by 
being  flexed.)    During  the  step  the  active  leg  has  thus  passed 
from  its  original  position  (that  of  one  of  the  two  sides)  to  the 
{XNdtion  of  the  bypothenuse  of  the  rectangular  triangle,  the 
paasive  has  moved  from  the  bypothenuse  position  into  that  of 
one  of  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle ;  the  triangle  is  moved  for- 
ward the  length  of  one  step ;  the  passive  leg  has  swung  forward 
the  length  of  the  step,  while  the  active  leg  has  kept  its  position ; 
both  legs  now  change  their  *  part,'  that  leg  which  had  been  the 
^ive  becomes  the  passive  leg  and  commences  its  oscillations, 
^hile  the  passive  leg,  after  being  put  down  on  the  floor,  com- 
KHfiiices  its  series  of  extensions,  etc. 

The  rapidity  of  walking  will  therefore  depend  :  1,  on  the 
length  of  the  step ;  2,  on  the  duration  of  the  step,  which  is 
imposed  of  the  duration  of  the  pendulum  oscillation  and  the 
Oterval  between  its  termination  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Vsxt,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  time  during  which  both 
feet  rest  on  the  floor.  1.  The  length  of  step,  considered  as  one 
fcf  the  two  sides  of  the  rectangular  triangle,  is  the  greater,  the 
tieater  the  difference  between  the  bypothenuse  and  the  other 
rf  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle ;  therefore,  a,  the  smaller,  i.e, 
Jie  more  flexed  the  active  leg  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tep,  or  the  lower  the  pelvis  is  carried  ;  6,  the  greater  is  the  dif- 
erence  in  length  between  the  leg  totally  stretched  (or  totally 
ifted  from  the  floor)  (passive  leg)  and  the  leg  planted  vertically, 
»r,  in  other  words,  the  longer  are  the  leg  and  foot — long  persons 
herefore  take  longer  steps  than  short  persons : — 2.  a.  The  pen- 
lulum  oscillation  is,  according  to  known  laws,  the  quicker  tlic 
horter  the  swinging  leg  is  ;  the  elongation  (length  of  step)  is 
ikewise  to  be  taken  into  account,  for  the  angle  of  elongation 
lere  is  relatively  large.  6.  The  interval  of  time  during  which 
both  feet  rest  on  the  floor,  can  be  shortened  at  will,  and  in  very 
quick  walking  is  =sO;  the  extended  foot  tlierefore  leaves  the  floor 
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exactly  at  the  moment  in  which  the  other  after  being  swnng^  iSvL 
ward  touches  it. 

A  still  greater  velocity  is  obtained  in  the  act  of  runuif^ 
where  there  is  an  interval  in  the  period  of  the  step  iuiing 
which  both  feet  are  oflT  the  gromid — ^the  one  (the  extended) 
leg  has  already  begun  to  swing  forward  before  the  other  bu 
finished  its  oscillation.  The  only  thing  essential  here  ia  that  the 
pelvis  should  swing  forward  with  sufficient  velocity,  so  as  to  he 
prevented  from  falling  during  the  time  it  is  suspended  in  the 
air ;  this  is  effected  by  having  the  active  leg  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  step  strongly  flexed,  and  stretching  it  with  gieit, 
as  it  were,  jerking  velocity. 

We  cannot  consider  here  tbe  different  varieties  of  waUdn^  and  maatf 
And  the  necessary  phenomena  thereby  observed  (W.  and  E.  Weber,  H. 
Meyer),  part  of  which  are  deducible  from  what  ia  stated  above. 

Voice  and  Speech. 

The  stream  of  air  which  passes  through  the  larynx  and  tl^® 
cavities  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose  during  expiration  (»^ 
in  exceptional  cases  during  inspiration  also),  is  made  use  of  ^ 
order  to  throw  into  vibration  portions  of  those  organs  and  so 
produce  sounds  and  noises.     To  the  sounds  thus  produced  t^^ 
term  '  voice '   is  applied ;  and  both  sounds  and  noises  wh 
used  as  signs  for  intercommunication  are  called  '  speech.' 

1.  Voice. 

• 

The  sounds  of  the  voice  are  produced  by  the  vibration 
the  lower  vocal  cords  of  the  larynx,  which  are  stretched  ou 
after  the  fashion  of  a  membranous  tongue  in  the  laryngeal  tuhe 
The  stream  of  expired  air  is  projected  upon  them  from  below 
and  the  tube  into    which  the  vocal  cords  are  fixed — ^formed 
below  (*  windpipe ')  by  the  bronchial  tubes,  trachea,  and  larynx, 
and  above  {'  soimding  pipe ')  by  the  larynx,  pharynx,  buccal  and 
nasal  cavities — serves,  as  is  the  case  in  reed  instruments,  partly 
to  modify  the  sounds  and  partly  to  intensify  them. 

A  compound  totie  (KUing)  has  recently  been  defined  by  Helmholtz  u 
any  auditory  sensation  produced  by  periodically  regular  vibrations.  If  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  are  simple,  like  those  of  a  pendulum,  a  '  tone  *  is  the 
result.  The  vibrations  producing  any  complicated  regular  sound  may  be 
resolved  by  a  well-known  mathematical  law  into  a  number  of  simple,  pen- 
•dular  vibrations,  havbg  the  ratios  one  to  another  of  1 :  2 :  3,  &c  (Fourier). 
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^  Insolation  of  a  sound  into  its  elements  may  be  brought  about  not  only 

*^tWitictlly,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  mechanically,  in  a  manner 

^^  win  presently  be  described.   Eyery  compound  tone  may  therefore  be 

^onadend  tobe  an  aggrej^te  of  simple  toues,  the  numbers  of  whase  vibrations 

^  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2  :  3,  &c.    The  deepest  of  these  tones  is  called  the 

^priow  toiie,'ani  the  rest '  harmonics.'    If  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 

piiae  tone  is  m,  those  corresponding  with  the  harmonics  are  2ii  (the  octave 

€f  tke  prime  tone),  3m  (the  twelfth  of  the  prime  tone),  An  (the  second 

cdare),  &•  (the  compound),  &c  The  number  of  the  partial  tones  of  a  tone, 

■d  their  relative  intennty,  vary  much  in  different  musical  sounds,  as,  0.^., 

a  the  founds  produced  by  different  instruments.    It  often  happens  that 

cotimof  the  harmonics  are  wanting  altogether.    A  musical  sound  is  named 

After  ill  most  prominent  partial  tone.   If  any  given  tone,  say  A,  occurs  as  the 

frindptl  tone  in  different  sounds,  the  latter  are  described  as  A  accompanied 

^  differences  in  '  timbre '  or '  quality '  {Klanfffarhe).    If  the  vibration  of  a 

CBBpound  tone  be  represented  by  a  curve,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  differ 

^OB^doably  in  form  from  that  of  a  simple  tone;  though  it  frequently  approxi- 

Aites  in  shape  to  the  wave  of  its  prime  tone.    Hence  it  used  to  be  said 

'^  two  '  tones  of  different  timbre,'  of  equal  pitch  and  intensity,  differed 

£t>ai  one  another  in  the  characters  of  their  representative  curves  or  waves, 

^idi  were,  of  course,  of  the  same  height  and  length  in  each  case. 

The  resdntion  of  a  compound  tone  into  its  partial  tones  is  most  eadly 

^^Med  by  means  of  resonators  (Ilelmholtz).    A  simple  tone  is  able  to 

^^^(ow  into  sympathetic  vibration  almost  all  bodies  which  have  the  power 

^  vibrating  an  equal  number  of  times  per  second.    Hence,  any  compound 

^<^e  is  capable  of  calling  into  vibration  neighbouring  bodies  whose  vibra- 

^*^  powers  correspond  with  those  of  its  partial  tones]  and,  moreover,  of 

^luang  them  to  vibrate  with  the  relative  intensity  corresponding  to  the 

^^hridaal  tones  into  which  (accordin^r  to  Fourier*s  law)  the  sound  may  be 

^^ccopoeed.    If,  therefore,  a  sound  with  A  as  the  prime  tone  were  produced 

^  the  neighbourhood  of  a  series  of  such  resonators  or  bodies  the  vibratory 

P*^^exs  of  which  correspond  with  the  harmonics  of  the  tone  A,  some  of  the 

'^•uuators  of  the  series  would  resound  with  varying  intensities,  while  others 

^ould  not  sound  at  all.    The  simplest  resonators  are  glass  or  metal  globes 

^  a  certain  pitch,  provided  with  two  openings,  one  of  which  communicates 

^Uh  one  ear  of  the  investigator,  while  the  other  ear  is  stopped.    Whenever 

^^  tone  to  which  the  resonance-globe  answers  occurs  in  a  sound,  it  is  heard 

4^ts  loudly  by  the  person  whose  ear  communicates  with  the  globe,  while  he 

^^mot  hear  the  other  partial  tones.     Just  as  a  compound  tone  can  be 

**^jisd  into  its  partial    tones,  it  is  possible  in  a  similar  manner  to  build 

^P  i  eoond  from  its  component  parts.    The  methods  of  producing  and  com- 

Wiag  simple  tones  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  speech. 

hi  like  manner  the  sounds  produced  by  the  larynx  and  analogous  reed- 
^^pee  consist  of  prime  tones  and  harmonics.  The  former  are  very  marked, 
W  u  many  as  six  or  eight  harmonics  may  be  detected  by  the  above  method 
^taalyiis.  In  the  following  section,  whenever  the  tones  of  the  larynx  and 
^^  pitch  tie  spoken  of,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  prime  Ume$  are 
••fciftdta. 
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Sounds  of  Heeds  and  Eeedrpipes. 

The  word  '  tongue '  or  '  reed '  is  used  in  acoustics  to  denote  an  dude 
plate  which,  when  at  rest,  nearly  closes  an  opening,  but  which  is  loir- 
ranged  that  every  excursion  from  the  position  of  rest  tends  to  incraw  the 
space  between  its  edge  and  that  of  the  opening.  If  a  sufficiently  poweifU 
blast  of  air  be  blown  upon  the  opening,  the  '  tongue '  or  '  reed,'  is  is  esi3y 
seen,  is  thrown  into  vibration.  That  is  to  say,  the  space  between  tks 
border  of  the  opening  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  while  the  latter  is  atRst,ii 
so  narrow,  that  the  stream  of  air  is  not  able  to  pass  through  it  in  tint  i 
dition,  but  experiences  an  obstruction.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lir  i 
mulates  behind  the  tongue,  and  presses  upon  it  with  a  force  which  gndoiDj 
increases,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  elastic  plate  is  foxoed  ont  of 
position.  This  gives  a  passage  to  the  accumulated  air,  which  rushes  ihnmf^ 
violently,  and  so  reduces  the  pressure  behind  the  tongue  that  the  latter  iaDf 
back  into  its  former  position ;  whereupon  the  whole  action  is  repeatei  ^ 
this  means  a  continuous  stream  of  air  is  converted  into  ah  intermittent  or 
rather  a  varying  current,  and  the  tongue  thrown  into  vibrations.  Tte 
sound  resulting  is  really  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  (as  in  the 
instrument  called  the  Siren)  and  not  by  those  of  the  tongue  (Hehn]ioIti)> 
The  tongue  may  consist  either  of  a  firm  elastic  plate  fixed  at  one  nde,siii 
the  case  in  many  musical  reed  instruments,  or  of  an  elastic  membrane  (mss- 
branous  tongue)  stretched  over  the  opening.  If  of  the  latter  kind,  the  w^ 
brane  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  leave  spaces  at  both  sides,  or  it  may  oompletetf 
cover  the  opening,  with  the  exception  of  a  slit  in  the  centre.  The  luyo^ 
with  its  vocal  cords  and  glottis,  answers  to  the  last-mentioned  descriptioD. 

The  pitch  of  the  note  given  out  by  a  tongue  vibrating  under  the  in* 
fiucnce  of  a  current  of  air  {i.e.  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  necesssrrto 
produce  it)  depends  upon  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  plate  itself,  ss^ 
that  id  determined  the  frequency  of  the  impact  of  the  air.    The  time  * 
vibration  of  the  plate  varies  inversely  as  its  length  and  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  its  elasticity,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  stretched  men*" 
bnrnes,  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  extending  force,  just  as  in  thecal 
of  an  extended  string.    In  the  case  of  membranous  tongues,  a  third  in* 
fluence  must  be  added,  viz.  that  of  the  violence  of  the  impinging  blart » 
air,  which  has  no  effect  upon  the  pitch  of  notes  caused  by  the  vibration w 
the  usual  firm  tongue.     The  note  is  not  simply  intensified  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  blast,  but  its  pitch  is  raised  (J.  Miiller).     This  is  explained 
by  the  consideration  that  the  tension  of  the  membrane  is  also  at  the  saiD® 
time  increased ;  for  the  middle  position  about  which  the  tongue  vibrates 
deviates  further  from  the  position  of  rest  with  a  strong  than  with  a  wesk 
blast;   and  this  greater  deviation  increases  the    tension   of  membmnoos 
tongues,  as  is  evident,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  elasticity  of  firm  plate*, 
in  so  far  as  that  property  is  concerned  in  the  vibrations.     The  law  of  this 
increase  in  pitch  as  the  blast  beconu's  stronger  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  slit  only  allects  the  note  to  the  extent  that,  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  energy,  the  narrower  the  slit  the  greater  the  accu- 
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of  «r  behind  the  tongue,  the  greater  the  pressure  upon  the 
ii  in  consequence,  the  stronger  the  bkst  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
)  tongae  is  fixed  into  a  ppe  (reed-pipe)  that  portion  of  it  which 
ir  to  the  tongue  is  called  the  wind-pipe,  while  that  which  is  beyond 
16  is  called  the  sound-pipe.  In  general  the  effect  of  the  sound-pipe 
dd  to  be  to  add  its  own  proper  tone  to  the  sound  produced  by  the 
tongue,  and  to  intensify  certain  of  the  component  tones  of  the 
ly  intensifying  one  of  the  harmonics  the  pitch  of  the  resulting 
pparently  raised,  as  the  intensified  tone  becomes  prominent  as  the 
tone.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  primary  tone  of  the  sound-pipe  is 
in  that  produced  by  the  tongue,  an  apparent  diminution  of  pitch 
L  The  80und*pipe  of  the  vocal  organ  has  this  effect  only  to  a 
ant,  the  timbre,  or  sound-colour,  of  the  voice  being  but  slightly, 
early,  modified  by  it  (see  below.  Vowels),  and  the  principal  tone  of 
produced  in  the  larynx  remaining  the  same. 

The  Larynx. 

he  laiynx  the  membranous  tongue  is  formed  by  two 
al  membranous  plates,  the  inferior  vocal  cords,  which 
between   the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid    cartilage 

anterior  and  external  surfaces  of  the  arytsenoid  carti- 
id  are  covered  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane, 
i  here  provided  with  pavement  epithelium.  Tha 
?een  them  (glottis  vocalis)  is  continuous  posteriorly 
3  interspace  between  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  twa 
[d  cartilages  (glottis  respiratoria).  The  thyroid  and 
d  cartilages  are  so  fixed  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  as  to 
f  a  certain  degree  of  movement.  The  former,  the 
cartilage,  turns  about  a  horizontal  transverse  axis  in 
lanner  that  its  anterior  portion  approaches  or  recedes 
5  anterior  portion  of  the  cricoid.  The  effect  of  this 
at  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
3id  with  the  vertical,  and,  in  consequence,  to  move  its 
portion,  to  which  the  vocal  cords  are  affixed,  forwards  or 
is.  The  arytaenoid  cartilages  turn  principally  about 
ig  vertical  axes,  the  effect  of  which  is,  as  they  are 
}  with  triangular  bases,  to  cause  their  edges  to  occupy 

positions,  and  thus  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  slit, 
lat  has  been  just  said  it  is  clear  that  tlie  thyroid  carti- 
lences,  especially  by  its  position,  the  length  and  tension 
>cal  cords.  The  thyroid  cartilage  may  therefore,  with 
>  the  vocal  cords,  be  fitly  styled  the  *  cartilage  of  ex- 
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tension,'  the  cricoid  the  *  basement  cartilage/ and  the  arTten^ 
the  *  cartilage  of  position '  (Ludwig). 

The  following  are  the  muscles  which  govern  the  relatjFV 
positions  of  those  cartilages  with  which  the  vocal  cords  are  otm- 
nected : 

1.  The  crico-thyroidei  approximate  the  thyroid  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  rotating  the  former  about  its  axis  in  a  forward 
and  downward  direction,  and  thus  pulling  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cartilage  forward,  and  extending  the  vocal  cords  when  ti» 
arytaenoid  cartilages  are  firmly  fixed.  • 

2.  The  thyro^arytcBnoideiy  which  run  for  the  most  put 
within  the  vocal  cords,  rotate  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  a  diieo- 
tion  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  arytaenoid  cartilagea} 
and  therefore  render  less  tense  the  vocal  cords.  Some  of  their 
fibres  arise  from  points  of  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  and  wit 
therefore,  on  contraction,  confer  different  degrees  of  tenrioa 
upon  different  parts  of  the  vocal  cord  ;  for  only  that  portion 
will  be  rendered  lax  in  which  the  contracting  fibres  nm,  while 
the  rest  will  be  kept  tense.  As,  moreover,  a  portion  of  the 
fibres  are  attached  about  the  external  edge  of  the  aiytaneid 
cartilage,  the  eifect  of  contraction  must  be  to  press  together  the 
anterior  internal  edges  (processus  vocales)  of  the  opposing  carbr 
lages,  and  to  separate  their  posterior  internal  edges,  the  reeolt 
being  that  the  glottis  vocalis  is  narrowed  to  a  small  slit,  while 
the  glottis  respiratoria  is  increased  to  a  triangular  space. 

3.  The  crico-arytcenoidei  postici  drag  the  external  edgeflw 
the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  to  the  lower  extremities  of  whii 
(processus  musculares)  they  are  attached,  backwards  and  down- 
wards, thus  at  the  same  time  rotating  outwards  the  anterior 
internal  edges  (processus  vocales),  separating  them  slightly 
above,  and  approximating  the  posterior  edges.     The  eflfect  of 
this  movement  is  to  convert  both  the  glottis  vocalis  and  the 
glottis  respiratoria  into  triangular  spaces,  which  together  foim 
a  wide  rhombic  aperture. 

4.  The  crico-^rytcenoidei  laterales  drag  the  muscular  pro- 
cesses of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  downwards,  forwards,  and 
outwards,  whereby  the  apices  of  the  two  pyramids  are  somewhat 
separated  one  from  the  other,  while  the  bodies  of  the  latter  are 
so  rotated  as  to  occupy  the  position  they  take  up  on  contrac- 
tion of  the  thyro-arytaenoidei  muscles,  with  the  exception  that 
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^^  prooesBxis  vocales  are  not  so  closelv  applied  one  to  the 
Iber. 

5.  Aryicenoidei  praprii  (inter-aiytsenoidei,  transveisus  et 
tdiqa])  approxEmate  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  and  their  pos- 
'Jior  edges  one  to  the  other.  If  they  act  in  concert  with  the 
lyro-arytaenoid  muscles,  both  glottis  vocalis  and  glottis  re- 
iratoria  are  closed,  and  respiration  completely  interrupted,  as, 
\  immediately  before  coughing. 

Tlw  Tentndes  of  Margagni  gire  the  Tocal  cords  firee  spmce  in  which  to 
nteyft  proTuion  espedallj  neoeasuy  when  the  tocsI  cords  are  much 
M  hj  the  strength  of  the  impnging  blast  of  air.  The  superior  Tocal 
b  do  not  appear  to  play  any  part  in  the  production  of  Toice.  It  has  cer- 
Ij  heen  obserred  that  a  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  sound-pipe  aboTe 
tODgne  of  a  reed  instrument  noses  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced  (J. 
Qcr) ;  but  experiment  has  shown  that  the  excised  larynx  constantly  giTes 
nme  note  whether  the  upper  rocal  cords  be  present  or  not  In  birds 
▼ocal  cords  are  not,  as  a  rule,  concerned  in  the  production  of  notes,  the 
er  bong  the  fancticm  of  the  '  inferior  larynx/  a  characteristic  organ 
tied  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  trachea. 
The  laiynx  receires  its  supply  of  motor  nerves  from  the  inferior  laiyn- 
l  bianeh  of  the  Tagus,  panilysb  of  which  occasions  loss  of  voice.  The 
erior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  is  considered  to  supply  the  crico- 
rdd  muscle  only ;  but  this  is  denied  by  some  authorities  (Nawratil). 

Sounds  piHKluced  by  the  Vocal  Organs. 

The  general  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  and 
ention  of  sounds  will  easily  be  perceived  from  what  has 
^y  been  said  concerning  reeds  and  reed-pipes.  In  general 
5re  is  necessary  a  blast  of  air  of  a  ceiiain  strength,  the  pro- 
ction  of  which  requires  the  closure  of  the  glottis  respiratoria 
i  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis  vocalis.  These  actions  are 
ected  by  the  contraction  of  the  crico-arytsenoidei  laterales  or 
the  thyro-arytaenoidei.  During  the  contraction  of  the  crico- 
ftaenoidei  postici  the  production  of  voice  is  impossible, 
om  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  moreover  evident  that  the 
ch  of  the  note  sounded  depends  upon  the  length  and  tension 
the  vocal  cords,  and  upon  tlie  strength  of  the  blast.  It 
on  the  contrary,  independent  of  tlio  shape  of  the  glottis, 
ich  only  varies  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  blast, 
Qg  narrower  in  the  production  of  a  stronger  blast.  The  pitch 
ilso  independent  of  the  form  and  length  of  the  wind-pipe 

sound-pipe  in  the  case  of  the  larynx.    It  may  therefore  l)e 
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stated  that  the  pitch  of  the  note  rises:    1.  With  increasiXig 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  is  induced  (a)  by  the  contiCMJ* 
tion  of  the  crico-thyroidei  (perceptibly  externally  to  the  touch ^; 
(6)  by  the  relaxation  of  the  whole  of  the  thyro-aiytjenoidei; 
(c)  by  increased  Wolence  of  blast  (p.  304)  of  which  use  if 
chiefly  made  in  the  production  of  the  highest  notes,  which  cao 
therefore  only  be  rendered  foii^  and  not  piano.     In  order  to 
produce  the  strongest  blast  of  air  through  the  larynx,  the  glottis 
vocalis  must  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  the  glottis  rs- 
spiratoria  completely  closed,  the  latter  action  being  effected  bf 
the  arytsenoidei  proprii.    On  the  contrary,  the  tenser  the  vocsl 
cords  the  stronger  must  be  the  blast  of  air  necessary  to  cause 
them  to  vibrate  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  greater  must  be  the 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  trachea,  as   may  be  proved  1)J 
means  of  a  manometer  fixed  into  a  tracheal  fistula  (Cagniant 
Latour).    The  pitch  of  the  note  also  rises  (2)  according  as  Uie 
length  of  the  portion  of  the  vocal  cord  set  vibrating  diminishes. 
The  latter  is  brought  about  without  at  the  same  time  distmh- 
ing  the  tension,  (a)  by  partial  contraction  of  the  thyro-aryt»- 
noidei  (p.  306) ;  (6)  by  the  close  apposition  of  the  processns 
vocales  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  whereby  the  portions  of  the 
vocal  cords  in  which  the  cartilages  are  placed  are  prevented 
from  vibrating ;  (c)  in  larynges  of  small  dimensions,  especially 
in  those  of  women  and  children,  the  general  range  of  pitch  tf 
higher  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  cords.     All  the  above 
statements  arc  based  upon  observations  which  have,  in  additioflj 
taught  us  that  as  the  pitch  of  the  note  increases  the  supenor 
vocal  cords  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  without 
ever  completely  closing  the  orifice  between  them,  and  that  the 
epiglottis  falls  more  and  more  over  the  opening  into  the  laijnx 
(Garcia).     Moreover,  as  the  pitch  increases  the  larynx  riseSi 
owing  partly  to  the  contraction  of  the  elevators  of  the  larynXj 
and  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  the  extension  of  the  trachea 
under  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  air  within.     In  spite  of 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  arrangements,  the  process  of  the 
production  of  voice  must  be  extremely  complicated.     For  ex- 
ample, witli  a  given  arrangement  of  the  vocal  cords  any  increase 
in  the  force  of  the  blast  not  onlv  intensifies  the  note,  but  also 
raises  it ;  as,  however,  we  may  require  to  sustain  the  same  note 
with  a  varying  intensity  {piano  undforte),  in  order  to  do  so  a 
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eontinoal  process  of  compensation  must  be  |  kept  up  by  the 
Buificles. 

la  eoodacting  obflenrations  on  the  production  of  voice  in  the  larynx  the 
Mkmiog  methods  are  practicable :  1.  Palpation  and  auscultation  of  the 
hnwL  from  without.  2.  Direct  obsenration  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  by 
of  a  laryngoscope  (Gnrciay  Czermak,  Tiirck).  The  latter  instrument 
of  a  small  mirror,  which  is  held,  by  means  of  a  handle,  at  an  angle  of 
tf*,  o?er  the  opening  of  the  larynx  and  in  front  of  the  velum  palati,  having 
been  preTiously  warmed  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  vapour  upon  it. 
DoMSDtrated  light  is  thrown  upon  this  small  mirror  by  means  of  another 
BOMire  mirror  provided  with  an  aperture  to  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
i  applied.  The  mouth  of  the  patient  is  opened  wide  and  the  tongue  pulled 
farwird.  By  the  arrangement  of  mirrors  the  top  of  the  larynx  is  seen 
rtnogly  illominated.  3.  Observation  of  the  larynx  of  a  living  animal  exposed 
boBibove.  4.  Experiments  with  the  excised  larynges  of  human  bodies 
(J.  liiiller).  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  imitated  by  passing  threads  to 
tUch  weights  are  hung  over  pulleys,  and  attaching  them  to  the  points  of 
■lertion  of  the  muscles  they  are  to  represent,  pulleys  and  larynx  being 
ixed  to  a  stand.  The  blast  of  air  is  transmitted  through  a  tube  fastened 
iito  the  trachea  either  from  the  lungs  of  the  experimenter  or  from  a  pair  of 
Uknrs.  In  order  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  trachea,  a  mano- 
■tttr  is  connected  laterally  with  the  tube,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
Miea.  To  study  the  effect  of  the  sound-pipe,  the  larynx  is  left  attached  to 
ttebesd.  Experiments  with  the  larynges  of  dead  subjects  have  led  to 
Atnj  results  inconsistent  with  the  appearances  of  the  living  larynx,  some  of 
vUeh  are  still  unexplained,  and  which  indicate  our  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
^ft^g  the  actions  of  the  latter.  6,  Experiments  with  artificial  larynges 
J.  Miiller) ;  to  this  class  of  experiments  belong,  generally,  all  experiments 
vitk  ned-pipes. 

A  greater  height  of  pitch  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
idinary  method  of  production  of  voice  is  possible  by  means  of 
he  BO-called  *  falsetto  voice.'  This  is  another  register,  another 
lethod  of  producing  voice,  which  is  specially  suitable  for  the 
igher  notes,  and  which  differs  from  the  usual  method  in  a 
itnner  which  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Besides  the 
iperior  pitch  of  the  '  falsetto  notes,'  they  differ  essentially  in 
mbre  or  tone-colour  from  those  ordinarily  produced.  It  has 
jen  observed  that  the  glottis  vocalis  during  the  emission  of 
Isetto  notes  is  wider  than  in  the  formation  of  the  ordinary 
ftce ;  and  that  the  superior  vocal  cords  are  also  farther  apart. 
.  is  further  maintained  that  the  true  vocal  cords  do  not 
brate  in  such  an  extent  of  their  breadth  (in  fact  only  at  their 
Iges)  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter  (J.  Miiller,  Lehfeldt)» 
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owing,  according  to  Mandl,  to  the  partial  imposition  upas 
them  of  the  superior  vocal  cords.     Others  state  exactly  tie 
reverse  of  this,  viz.  that  a  greater  breadth  of  the  vocal  conb  is 
in  vibration  during  the  utterance  of  falsetto  notes  (Garcia). 
It  is,  finally,  probable  that  an  extreme  tension  of  the  Tocal 
cords  is  necessary  for  their  production,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
sense  of  exertion  in   the   larynx  under  those  circumstancesi 
Owing  to  the  greater  width  of  the  glottis  vocalis  during  the 
use  of  falsetto,  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  quickly  exhausted,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  impossible   to  sustain  a  &Isetto 
note  as  long  as  an  ordinary  on&.     Another  distinction  between 
notes  of  the  two  registers,  and  one  which  depends  upon  the 
circimistance   last  mentioned,  originates  in   the  resonance  of 
the  wind-pipe  and  sound-pipe  in  the  two  cases ;  this  will  be 
referred  to  below. 

As  was  said  previously,  the  form  and  length  of  the  wind- 
and  sound-pipes  have  no  influence  in  the  case  of  the  larynx 
upon  the  pitch  of  the  notes.     They  serve,  however,  to  intensify 
them,  and  also   to   modify  them,  inasmuch   as  the  tones  to 
which   they  gave   origin   intensify  certain  of  the  hannonicf 
of  the  voice,  and  so  regulate  the  timbre,  which  forms  such 
an  essential  distinction  in  the  voices  of  different  individuals. 
By  means  of  voluntary  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  sound-pip® 
the  latter  may  be  made  to  give  rise  to  special  tones  and  noises 
which  are  essential  to  speech  (see  below).     Owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus,  &c.  in  various  parts  of  the  windpipe?  ^^ 
about  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  other    noises  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  arc  unnecessary,  or  even  detrimental  to  perfect 
speech.      In   tlie   production   of  ordinary  voice,  resonance  is 
strongest  in  the  windpipe,  as  it  contains  the  air  which  is  being 
compressed  through  the  narrow  slit  of  the  glottis  vocalis.    Th^ 
bronchial  tubes  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest  therefore  enter 
strongly  into  resonance,  and  give  rise  to  a  trembling  motiou 
(fremitus  pectoralis).     Hence,  ordinary  full  and  powerful  voice 
is  called  '  chest-voice.'     In  the  production  of  falsetto  notes,  on 
the  contrar}'',  no  resonance  of  the  chest  takes  place,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  glottis  vocalis,  the  sound-pipe,  ^^ 
the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth  being  the  chief  seats  of 
resonance. 

The  compass  of  the  chest-voice  when  the  vocal  organs  ar« 
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Uy  developed,  ranges  from  about  two  to  two  and  a  half 
taves ;  but  the  limits  vary  with  the  size  of  the  larynx.  The 
ioeral  range  of  voice  is  lowest  in  men  and  highest  in  women 
id  children.  Thus  the  bass  as  a  rule  extends  &om  E  (80 
hrations  per  second)  to  f  (342);  the  tenor  from  c  (128)  to 
(512) ;  the  alto  from/  (171)  to  f  (684) ;  and  the  soprano 
nn  (f  (256)  to  cf"  (1024).  The  complete  compass,  therefore, 
the  human  voice  ranges  from  about  E  (80  vibrations  per 
ond)  to  (j"'  (1024  vibrations  per  second),  nearly  four 
avefl.  The  range  from  cf  (256)  to  /  (342)  is  common  to  all 
ices;  but  the  character  of  the  notes  varies  in  diflFerent  in- 
iduals,  according  to  the  timbre  or  'colour'  they  acquire 
tn  tiie  larynx.  In  many  cases  the  limits  here  set  down  are 
eeded. 

rhe  deTelopment  of  the  larynx  bears  a  definite  relatioiifihip  to  that  of 
Kxoal  powers.  At  the  commencement  of  puberty  there  is  a  sudden  in- 
B6  in  its  size,  and  the  alto  or  soprano  (treble-voice)  of  the  boy  changes  into 
btsB  or  tenor  of  the  man.  This  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
tking '  of  the  voice.  In  castrated  individuals,  and  in  cases  of  hypo- 
iai,  &C.,  the  voice  remains  abnormally  high^  higher  even  than  the 
too  of  women. 

2.  Speech. 

Speech  consists  of  certain  tones  and  sounds  which  the  ex- 
i  air  produces  in  the  cavities  above  the  larynx,  and  which 
ised  for  the  purposes  of  speech,  either  alone — as  in  whis- 
ig— or  in  conjunction  with  the  sounds  of  the  voice — as  in 
king  aloud. 

lie  elements,  the  sequent  arrangement  of  which  consti- 
I  speech,  are  called  articulate  aouTids,  and  are  divided  into 
Is  and  consonants.  The  distinction',  which  was  formerly 
•ibed  as  existing  between  these  two  classes,  viz.  that  the 
^nants  are  those  articulate  sounds  which  cannot  be  uttered 
)ut  the  aid  of  vowels,  cannot  now  be  held.  Both  conso- 
\  and  vowels  are  now  regarded  as  being  capable  of  utter- 
alone,  if  we  except  that  certain  of  the  former  lose  some- 
of  their  characteristics  (see  below).  The  true  distinction 
^'en  them  is,  that  the  consonants  are  indefinable  sounds, 
vowels  have  rather  the  character  of  tones.  That  is 
y,  when  whispered,  the  latter  are  sounds  produced  in  the 
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cavity  of  the   mouth,  in  which   a  tone  predominates  wbo» 
pitch   may  be  determined,  and   when  spoken  aloud  they  aiB 
modifications  of  the  voice  caused  by  the  intensification  of  iih 
dividual  harmonics  by  the  'proper'  tone  of  the  buccal  cavitf      f  :^ 
at  the  time. 

Vowels. 

1.  In   whispering,   vowels    are   produced   by   expelling  a 
current  of  air  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  shape  of 
the  latter  being  diflFerent  for  each  vowel.     Sounds  are  thus  pro- 
duced in  which,  by  a  careful  examination,  and  especially  on 
comparing  the  various  vowels,  tones  of  definite  pitch  may !)« 
distinguished.     For  the  same  vowels  the  same  tones  are  found 
to  be  remarkably  constant  in  persons  of  varying  age  and  sex* 
and  they  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  piano  (Dondei^V 
These  tones  are  the  characteristic  tones  of  the  cavity  throw^ 
which  the  current  of  air  passes.     They  may   be  still  he^ 
determined  by  means  of  resonators  in  the  following  man^^* 
Tuning-forks   are   set  vibrating,   and   successively  pkceJ^    ^ 
front  of  the  mouth,  which  is  arranged  as  if  for  the  producri>^ 
of  a  certain  vowel ;  as  soon  as  a  tuning-fork  is  thus  placed,         . 
prime   tone   of  which  is   in   unison  with   that  of   he  buC^*^ 
cavity,  the  tone  emitted  is  intensified  by  resonance,  and  r"*"*^ 
dered  more  audible  (Helmholtz).     The  form  of  the  cant}*-*^  . 
the  mouth  diuring  the  production  of  the  vowel  sounds  U  *  ^^\ 
0,  is  that  of  a  globular  flask  with  a  short  neck ;  during  ^^^. 
production  of  A,  that  of  a  funnel  with  the  wide  extremity  - 
rected  forward;  of  E  and  I,  that  of  a  globular  flask  mii0^^^^ , 
long  narrow  neck,  &c.     Corresponding  with  the  characteris:^^^ 
tones  of  such  bodies,  the  tones  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  are; 

for  U— / 

„   A-6" 

„    E— ^  and  6'"       1  one  tone  for  the  body  of  the 

„     I—/  (?)  and  <r'''  J      flask,  the  other  fop  the  neck 

'  The  vowel-souDtls  referred  to  here  are  those  of  the  German  laognage: 

a  like  a  in  father 
0    „     0  )i  hrn 
i     „     i  „  /sh 
o    „    o   M  open 
u     )f   00  „  ooze 
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^).  Slight  modifications  of  pronunciation  materially 
tone.  The  constant  occurrence  of  the  same  charao- 
16  for  the  same  vowel  in  buccal  cavities  of  different 
,'counted  for  by  the  proportionate  alteration  in  the 
he  mouth. 


g  to  more  recent  researches 

(Konig) 

the  characteristic  tones  of 

owels  are : 

forU    h 

• 

„   0-h' 

„    A-*- 

• 

„    E-6"' 

„     1-6'-' 

rious  forms  of  the  buccal  cavity  are  brought  about  in 
ng  manner.     In  the  production  of  all  the  vowels,  if 

cavity  alone  is  to  be  used  the  passage  of  the  current 
ae  nasal  cavities  is  prevented  by  the  raising  of  the 
.  If  this  is  not  done  the  vowels  have,  when  spoken 
lasal '  character.  This  elevation  of  the  soft  palate 
mplete  during  the  production  of  A,  becoming  more 
so  in  the  case  of  the  other  vowels  in  the  following 

0,  U,  I.  The  various  flask-like  arrangements  of 
are  thus  produced :  in  A  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  tongue  along  the  floor,  the 
Dg  wide-open  (funnel-shaped).     In  0  and  U  the  glo- 

is  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  root  of  the 
i  the  contraction  of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  into 
ening  which  is  narrower  in  the  case  of  U  than  of  0. 
B  long  neck  of  the  flask  is  produced  by  approximat- 
Dgue  to  the  hard  palate,  &c.  In  sounding  all  the 
;pt  U  the  larynx  moves  upwards  somewhat,  least  of 
ase  of  0,  and  more  so  in  the  cases  of  the  others  in 
ag  order,  A,  E,  I. 

peaking  aloud,  vowels  result  from  the  intensification 
)f  the  harmonics  of  the  voice  by  means  of  the  reson- 

buccal  cavity  (Wheatstone,  Helmholtz).  Hence  it 
t  vowels  may  be  best  sung  with  those  notes  which 
minent  harmonic  agreeing  with  the  *  proper '  tone 
dty  of  the  mouth ;  further,  that  the  individual 
ds  are  not  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  arrangement 
isified  haimonics,  but  by  their  absolute  height. 
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The  TOirel-«Nmds  maj  eaal j  be  aoaljeed  by  means  of  the  lesomiiQ 
aj^Mimtns  mendoned  on  p.  903.  The  analjus  is  more  exaet  if  mide  \ 
means  of  a  phonantogiaph  (Docdeis),  in  which  a  tense  membrane  is  aSofPi 
to  take  np  the  vibrations  of  a  particular  vowel-sound  and  to  trace  them  vpc 
a  rotating  cylinder.  In  order  to  reproduce  a  vowel-sound  syntheticiOj,  i 
that  is  necessaiT  is  to  raise  the  damper  from  the  strings  of  a  psno  lad  t 
sing  the  vowel  in  a  dear,  loud  voice  in  ixont  of  the  instrument  Uodi 
such  dicumstances  all  the  strings  the  tones  of  which  exist  in  the  Tovd 
sound  as  hannonicsy  are  called  into  vibration  (p.  302),  and  to  a  degree  o 
intensity  corresponding  with  the  intenuty  of  the  harmonics.  The  Towd 
therefore,  raoumds  &om  the  instrument,  not  simply  as  a  tone,  but  as  a  vm 
(Helmholtx).  The  direct  synthesis  out  of  simple  tones  is  still  more  ioitm 
tive.  A  number  of  tuning-forks  corresponding  in  pitch  with  the  Tuioa 
harmonics  of  a  primary  tone  {e,g,  B,  6,/,  6',  rf",/',  im",  6",  d'%  «'V^*^ 
are  set  vibrating  by  means  of  electro-magnets,  which  are  so  arrtnged  tU 
the  current  passing  round  them  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  Tihrationief  l 
special  tuning-fork  fitted  up  on  the  principle  of  Wagner's  hammer.  Ai 
tones  of  the  tuning-forks  are  rendered  inaudible  by  placing  them  vpoi 
caoutchouc  Before  each  fork,  however,  stands  a  resonance-tabe  tsoA 
to  the  prime  tone  of  the  fork.  A\lien  the  tube  is  open,  it  rendezs  wl^ 
the  prime  tone  of  the  tuniug-fork — a  simple  tone,  therefore.  With  tn 
apparatus  it  is  possible,  by  opening  the  resonance  tube  more  or  less  perfect^ 
by  means  of  keys,  to  sound  and  combine  at  will  strong  or  weak  indin^ 
tones.  In  this  way  not  only  vowels,  but  also  the  characteristic  sooni*  * 
various  instruments,  may  be  synthetically  represented.  The  same  resottfl^ 
more  simply  be  effected  by  means  of  reed-pipes,  which  yield  mmpb  tti> 
(Helmholu). 

Diphthongs  are  produced  during  the  transition  from  " 
form  of  mouth  necessary  for  the  one  vowel  to  that  necessary^ 
the  other.  They  consist  of  two  sounds  following  quickly  ^ 
upon  the  other. 

Consonants. 

The  articulate  sounds  called  consonants  are  sounds  prodU' 
by  the  vibrations  of  certain  easily  movable  portions  of  '' 
throat  and  mouth  ;  and  thev  liave  a  different  sound  accordJ 
as  they  are  accompanied  by  voice  or  not.  The  phaiym; 
buccal  canal  is  capable  of  constriction  or  interruption  at  tU 
places,  at  each  of  which  vibrations  may  be  produced;  these  ^ 
1 .  At  the  lips,  the  constriction  being  formed  by  the  two  IJ 
or  by  the  upper  (or  lower)  lip  with  the  lower  (or  upper)  rot^ 
teeth.  2.  Between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the  constrict 
being  brought  about  by  the  apposition  of  the  tip  of  the  toaj 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  or  the  posterior  fi 
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6ce  of  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  3.  At  the  fauces,  the  constric- 
tion being  due  to  the  approximation  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
iDd  the  soft  palate.  Sounds  may  originate  at  each  of  these 
places  of  interruption ;  and  hence  consonants  may  be  classified 
into  three  series,  viz.  labial,  dental,  and  guttural  consonants. 

The  sounds  which  may  be  formed  at  each  of  the  place?  of 
intenrnption  are  (Briicke) : 

1.  ExFLOSrvzs.  These  are  produced  by  suddenly  opening  or 
doring  the  passage  at  one  of  the  points  mentioned  during  the 
expulBion  of  air :  a,  without  the  aid  of  voice,  P,  T,  K ;  6,  with 
the  aid  of  voice,  B,  D,  Cr. 

Opening  of  the  passage  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  one  of  these 
nonoints  when  it  begins  a  syllable ;  closure  when  it  ends  one  (e.g./7A,  ap)» 
AiP,T,and  Kare  distinguishable  from  B^  D,  and  G  respectively  only  by  the 
ihoce  or  presence  of  the  voice^  no  sharp  distinction  is  possible  between 
tbem  during  whispering. 

2.  Aspirates.  The  passage  is  constricted  at  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  points  to  a  small  slit  through  which  the  cur- 
iwit  of  expired  (or  inspired)  air  can  rush.  Hence  arise  the 
fcUowing  consonants :  a,  without  the  aid  of  voice,  F,  S  (sharp), 
Cb  (guttural) ;  6,  with  the  aid  of  voice,  V,  Z,  J  (as  in  the 
^^^«nnan  ja,  &c.).  At  the  constriction  between  the  tongue  and 
^e  palate  a  second  aspirate  may  be  formed,  in  addition  to  the 
■Jutfp  S,  viz.  L,  by  completely  closing  the  passage  in  front  and 
allowing  the  air  to  escape  only  at  the  sides  between  the  molar 
^h.  By  forcing  air  through  two  narrow  spaces  situated  one 
behind  the  other,  viz.  that  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
^e  hard  palate,  and  that  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  two 
^er  sounds  may  be  produced :  a,  without  the  aid  of  the 
^'<>5ce,  Sh ;  6,  with  the  aid  of  the  voice,  Zli.  If  a  space  be  left 
"between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  both  rows  of  teetli,  the 
"^Uowing  consonant-sounds  are  produced :  «,  without  the  aid 
^the  voice,  Th  (hard)  as  in  thxtn  ;  with  the  aid  of  the  voice, 
*"  (soft)  as  in  thunder.  The  guttural  Ch  may  be  produced 
'^^  the  front  of  the  mouth  as  in  the  German  word,  ich ;  or  near 
^  back,  as  in  ach. 

^  tod  V,  &C.  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way  as  P  and  B,  &c. 

3*  Resonaiits.  The  current  of  air  no  longer  passes  through 
"®  Usual  opening,  which  is  closed,  but  through  the  nose,  which 
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is  left  open  by  the  depending  soft  palate.  The  aid  of  thevoJc 
is  necessary.     The  consonants  thus  produced  are  M,  N. 

4.  Vibratory  Sounds.  There  are  three  varieties  of  th 
vibratory  R  which  differ  in  their  place  of  origin.  The  firat  i 
the  labial  B,  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  lips,  which  doc 
not  occur  as  an  articulate  sound  in  any  European  language 
the  second  is  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  tk 
tongue  in  the  constricted  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity  fome 
by  the  tongue  and  the  teeth  ;  and  the  third  is  the  guttural  I 
In  order  to  produce  them  the  pharyngo-buccal  cavity  is  coi 
stricted  at  the  necessary  point,  but  not  firmly ;  and  the  margin 
are  then  set  vibrating  by  tJie  expiration  of  air.  The  vibratior 
are,  however,  too  slow  to  give  forth  a  definite  note. 

The  consonants  may  therefore  be  grouped  in  the  followin 
manner : 


Labials 

Dentals 

1.  EzplosiTes: 

a.  Without  the 
voice     . 

P 

T 

K 

b.  Witli  the  voice 

B 

D 

G 

2.  Aspirates: 

a.  Without  the) 
voice     .         J 

F 

S  (hard),  L,  Sh,  Th  (hard) 

Ch(in*ich*and'adi 

/>.  With  the  voice        V 

Z,  L,  Zh,  Th  (soft) 

J  (in  *ja') 

3.  Kesonants       .          M 

N 

N  (nasal) 

4.  V  i  b  r  a  1 0  r  3- )  T  «i  •  i  t> 
sounds          I  ^'"»1  ^ 

1 

Lingual  K 

Guttural  R 

H  is  the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx  by  the  quick  rush 
of  the  current  of  air  through  the  widely-opened  glottis. 

Compound  consonants  are  produced  by  suddenly  open 
the  air-passage  pre\iously  closed  for  the  utterance  of  P,  T 
K,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  allowing  the  current  of  air  tor 
through  the  second  of  the  before-mentioned  places  of  const 
tion.  narrowed  as  if  for  the  utterance  of  S  (hard)  :  thus  are  ] 
duced  Ps  (Greek  >?),  Ts  (German  Z),  and  Ks  (X).  Others 
pound  consonants  are  formed  by  the  rapid  transition  firom 
position  of  mouth  necessary  to  produce  one  consonant  to  t 
necessary  to  produce  the  other. 

Obsenrations  upon  the  movementa  which  take  place  during  the  fornu 
of  speech  are  made  partly  by  direct  inspection  of  the  cavity  of  the  nw 
while  the  latter   is  open^  and  partly  by  palpation  by  means  of  the  fin 
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Intiodiieed  into  the  mouth.    In  order  to  decide  whether  the  posterior  nares 

•TQ  opoied  or  doaed  at  any  particukr  time,  a  candle-flame,  or  a  hright,  cold 

sdmr  may  he  placed  in  front  of  the  nasal  openings  on  the  face.    Finally, 

nny  of  the  eonditiona  of  speech  have  heen  determined  hy  noticing  the- 

Wide  of  utterance  in  persons  suffering  from  pathological  malformations  of 

thevocil  oigana;  snch  as  absence,  or  adhedons  of  the  soft  palate,  &c. 


PAKT  ni. 


THE  LIBERATING  APPARATUS, 


The  Nervous  System. 

Vb  have  already  broadly  described  in  the  Introduction  (p.  5 
•^wj.)  the  arrangement  of  the  liberating  apparatus  (the  nervous 
9stem),  and  its  relationships,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  external 
^orld,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  '  organs  of  work.'     From  what 
^^  there  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  five  groups 
^organs  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  nervous  system : 
J«  Organs  by  means  of  which  energy  is  set  free  in  the  organs  of 
work — viz.   the  nervous    end-organs   in  parenchymatous 
tissues,  glands  and  muscles. 
^  Organs  which  transmit  the  process  of  liberation  from  the 
central  nervous  organs  to  those  included  imder  group  1 — 
viz.  the  centrifugal  conducting  apparatus. 
5-  Central  nervous  organs. 

*•  Organs   which  transmit  tlie  process  of  liberation  originat- 
ing from  the  external  medium,  to  the  central  nervous 
organs — viz.  the  centripetal  conducting  apparatus. 
5.  Organs  upon  which  the  movements  of  the  external  mediimi 
first  act  in  order  to  set  in  action  the  processes  of  liberation 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  fourth  group  of  organs  to 
transmit — viz.  the  organs  of  sense. 
For  physiological  purposes,  however,  this  fivefold  division 
)f  the  nervous  system  is  unnecessary.      The  centrifugal  and 
!entripetal  conducting  apparatus  ere  undistinguishable  one  from 
he  other  in  their  characters,  and  differ  only  in  being  connected 
eripberally  with  organs  which  are  difiercnt  (sec  groups  1  and  5). 
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We  must  therefore  distmgmsh :  apparatos  for  oondiictioi! 
central-organs ;  sense-organs ;  and  end-organs  situated  in  tl 
organs  of  work.  The  two  last-mentioned  sds  of  apparatus  ma 
also,  both  be  r^^arded  as  peripheral  end-organs  of  tiie  condofl 
ing  apparatus,  as  is  done  in  Chap.  X. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
THE  OONDUCTING   APPARATUS   (nERVES). 

A.    GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NERVES. 

elements  of  a  nervous  cord  are  thin,  longitudinally  striated, 
«,  which  are  arranged  side  by  side  into  round  or  flattened 
lies  (nerves),  and  bound  together,  like  the  'muscle  tubes' 
uscle,  by  means  of  interspersed  connective  tissue  which  ex- 
9  over  the  exterior  of  the  bimdle  as  a  firm  fibrous  sheath 
irmLrium).  Each  nerve-fibre  is  a  tube  filled  with  partly 
contents.  The  thin  walls  of  the  tube  (the  primitive 
h,  neurilemma)  consist,  as  in  the  sarcolemma  of  muscles, 
a  elastic  membrane,  and  are  provided  with  large  nuclei, 
xmtents  of  the  tubes  are  divided  into  a  thin  cord  running 
e  axis — t?ie  axis-blinder — and  a  shining  mass  surrounding 
\e  medulla  or  medvMary  sheath— composed  of  a  substance 
i  easily  breaks  up. 

he  fine  nerve-fibres  of  a  certain  class  do  not  possess  a 
Uaiy  sheath,  and  consist  simply  of  an  axis- cylinder  and  a 
b  (nonrTnedullated  nerve-fibres).  A  third  class  of  nerve- 
is  characterized  by  the  regular  varicose  arrangement  of 
ris-cylinder,  and  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  a  sheath  {gray 
ricose fibres;  fibres  of  Remade). 

be  distribution  of  the  various  classes  of  nerve-fibres  will  be 
tsed  in  Chap.  XI. 

B  txiB-cylinder  is  especially  well  seen  after  the  death  of  the  Derre ; 
bas  therefore  been  considered  by  many  to  be  a  post-mortem  contracted 
am.  The  greater  number  of  observers,  however,  regard  it  as  existing 
tile ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
it  of  the  nenr&-tube,  as  it  is  connected  directly  with  the  essential 
IS  of  the  central  and  peripheral  ner\'ou8  end-organs,  unless  we  are  pre- 
to  regard  the  latter  alao  as  the  appearances  of  coagulation.    Many 
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ftxis-cylinders,  if  not  all,  confiist  of  a  bundle  of  very  fine '  neiTOiu  fibi 
(Max  Schultze).  An  especially  delicate  species  of  axis-cylinden  (a 
nerye-fibrillse.  Max  Schultze)  is  discovered  in  the  cential  nenrooioi; 
forming  there  intercentral  connections  between  the  ganglion-cdls  (C 
XI.) ;  the  thickness  of  a  nerve-fibre  depends  essentially  upon  the  gnat 
less  thickness  of  the  medullary  sheath,  which  seems  to  serve  the  pmpo 
nourishing  the  axis-cylinder.  Under  certain  methods  of  treatment  m 
lated  nerve-fibres  exhibit  at  definite  distances  apart  annular  constrietioi 
which  the  medullary  sheath  is  said  to  be  interrupted.  As  a  nudeos  d 
neurilemma  is  constantly  found  between  two  such  constrictions,  it  w 
seem  as  if  the  appearances  were  indications  of  the  original  formstioa 
nerve-fibre  out  of  a  row  of  ceUs,  the  constrictions  corresponding  with 
divisions  between  the  primitive  cells  (Ranvier). 

Chemical  Constituents  of  Nervea. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  about  the  chemical  constitut 
of  nerves.  The  axis-cylinder  seems  to  be  related  in  its  charad 
to  the  albuminous  bodies.  The  medullary  sheath,  whose  appe 
ance  and  behaviour  towards  solvents  indicate  a  &tty  nati 
possibly  contains  no  proper  fat,  but  only  lecithin  and  proca| 
(pp.  21  and  36).  These,  however,  have  only  been  prepK 
hitherto  from  brain-substance,  &c.,  and  not  from  nerve-fil 
themselves.  Nerve-fibres  contain  in  addition  cholestrin  i 
creatine. 

The  reaction  of  fresh  nerve  in  a  state  of  rest  is  neul 
(Funke).  The  reaction  and  composition  of  brain-substance  ^ 
be  discussed  in  Chap.  XI. 

The  VaTWua  Conditions  under  which  Nerves  exist 

Nerves,  like  muscles,  may  exist  in  three  conditions :  1. 1 
usual  condition  of  Best.  2.  The  condition  of  Death.  3. 1 
condition  of  Activity.  The  three  conditions  cannot,  howe^ 
in  the  case  of  nerves,  be  distinguished  by  mere  inspectioHi 
the  physical  properties  of  the  nerves  undergo  no  alteration. 

The  mere  mechanical  properties  of  nerves  have,  as  a  rule,  do  iote 
physiologically  speaking.     Flaccid  nerves  have  a  tendency  to  form 
transverse  folds — the  transverse  striaB  of  Fontana. 

Nerves  in  a  State  of  Best. 

A  certain  amount  of  material  exchange  occurs  in  nerv« 
a  state  of  repose,  just  as  was  seen  to  be  the  case  in  m^ 
although  hitherto  neither  absorption  of  oxygen  nor  format 
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carbonic  acid  has  been  proved  to  take  place.  The  existence 
nich  processes  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
rves  contain  specific  tissue-elements  which  diflFer  from  the 
istitaents  of  the  blood.  The  extent  of  the  material  exchanges 
ufring  in  nerves  must  be  very  slight,  as  nerves  are  almost 
titute  of  blood-vessels ;  but  nothing  more  particular  is  known 
at  them. 

Herves  in  a  State  of  Death. 

The  death  of  nerve-tissue  is  not  marked,  like  that  of  muscle, 
iny  evident  process  of  coagulation  ;  it  is  only  recognized  by 
loss  of  irritability  (see  below),  the  appearance  of  an  acid 
tion  (Funke),  and  the  electro-motor  phenomena  which  will 
lescribed  hereafter.  Dead  nerve-tissue  imdergoes  putrefac- 
t,  just  like  dead  muscle,  if  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
X)ce88  of  drying. 

Herves  in  a  State  of  Activity. 

The  active  condition  is  induced  in  nerves  by  the  same 
IDS  as  in  muscles,  viz.  by  some  liberating  force- — some 
Dolus ;  and  the  term  '  irritability '  is  applied  to  nerves  as 
muscles,  to  indicate  this  property  of  being  called  into 
ivity  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 
The  conditions  of  irritability  and  the  stimuli,  in  the  case 
nerves,  agree  in  many  particulars  with  those  of  muscles. 
B  irritability  of  nerves  is  greater  than  that  of  muscles  ;  that 
0  say,  stimuli  which  are  physically  equal  (e.g.  equal  degrees 
variation  in  electric  currents  which  are  of  the  same  inten- 
r),  have  a  more  powerful  stimulating  effect  when  acting 
m  muscle  through  a  nerve,  than  when  acting  directly  upon 
iittde  deprived  of  its  nervous  connections  by  the  action  of 
ire  (Rosenthal). 

IrritabiLUy. 

Irritability  is  connected  with  the  normal  constitution  of 
ves.  As,  however,  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  very 
^rficial,  it  must  suffice  to  establish  empirically  the  condi- 
ng  which  increase,  diminish,  or  destroy  irritability.     In  the 
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50%  irritability  may  be  restored  on  cooling  (Rosenthal). 
Below  45%  a  rise  in  temperature  at  first  increases,  but 
afterwards  diminishes,  irritability,  the  increase  being 
greater  and  the  diminution  more  rapid  according  as  the 
temperature  is  higher.  Eise  in  temperature,  therefore, 
diminishes  the  duration,  while  it  increases  the  intensity, 
of  irritability  (AfanasieflF).  A  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
to  35^-45°  acts  as  a  stimulus  (see  below). 
le  effects  of  electrical  currents  through  nerves  appear  to 
be  especially  important.  If  a  constant  galvanic  current 
be  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  nerve,  its  whole  length 
enters  into  an  altered  condition  (du  Bois-Seymond),  in 
which,  among  other  circumstances,  its  power  of  being 
stimulated  is  modified  (Eckhard,  Pfliiger).  This  is  called 
the  *  electrotonic '  condition,  or  '  dectrotonua '  (du  Bois- 
Reymond).  The  condition  which  obtains  in  the  region 
of  the  positive  electrode  (the  Anode)  is  called  '  anelectro- 
tonus,^  and  that  in  the  region  of  the  negative  electrode 
(the  Cathode)^ '  cdtelectrotonua '  (Pfliiger).  The  constant 
current  which  causes  this  change  of  condition  is  called 
the  ^ polarising^  or  ^ electrotoniaing *  current.  The 
boundary  between  the  anelectrotonic  and  catelectrotonic 
states,  called  the  '  indifferent  point '  of  the  '  intrapolar 
region,'  is  situated  near  to  the  anode  when  the  polarising 
current  is  weak,  and  moves  towards  the  cathode  as  the 
polarising  current  increases  in  strength.  The  influence 
of  electrotonus  is  strongest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pole.  Irritability  is  increased  in  the  catelectrotonic  area 
and  diminished  in  the  cmelectrotonic  area.  Immediately 
Eifter  the  cessation  of  the  polarising  current  the  conditions 
of  irritability  become  reversed  in  the  different  regions 
[irritability  being  increased  near  the  anode  and  diminished 
Dear  the  cathode) ;  but  afterwards  they  gradually  regain 
the  normal  (Pfliiger).  At  the  instant  of  closure  of  the 
current,  irritability  is  said  to  be  increased  in  the  whole 
Derve  (Wundt).  (Reference  should  be  made  in  this  con- 
Dection  to  what  is  said  below  about  Stimuli  and  the 
Electrical  Phenomena  of  Nerves.) 

•  TarUtioDS  of  irritability  may  be  explained,  for  the  sake  of  iUuBtra- 
7  aappoting  for  the  moment  that  the  particles  of  nerve-matter  in 
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the  anelectrotonic  area  have  a  diminished,  while  those  in  the  ctteleetiotaue 
area  have  an  increased ,  degree  of  mobility.  Variationa  in  irritability  in 
measured  either  by  differences  in  the  degree  of  oontraction  produeed  hj 
istimuli  which  should  be  weak;  or  by  variations  in  the  strcngth  of  the 
stimulus,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  induce  the  slightest  contradioo.  The 
results  so  obtained  admit  of  an  explanation,  to  be  mentioned  below,  wtidi 
does  not  require  the  assumption  of  variation  in  the  degree  of  izritabilitj. 

The  electrotonic  variations  of  irritability  may  be  demoostnted  in  tlw 
case  of  man  also  by  the  application  of  a  constant  current  (Eulenhaig;  ^\ 
To  prevent  disappointment,  however,  the  test-stimulus  must  be  appfied  at 
the  points  where  the  current  is  most  dense,  as  it  is  only  in  the  immefiato 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  that  the  current  passed  through  the  aem 
is  dense  enough  to  induce  the  phenomena  of  electrotonus ;  and  heoce  it 
is  that  it  appears  as  if  there  were  an  anode  on  each  side  of  the  cathode,  aod a 
cathode  on  each  side  of  the  anode  (Erb). 

StiraulL 

The  stimuli  which  are  able  to  call  a  nerve  into  activity  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Variutians  in  an  electrical  current — A  completely  c<»- 
stant  current  flowing  through  a  nerve  does  not  appear  to  be 
essentially  capable  of  stimulating  the  nerve  to  activity  cwn 
if  apparently  so.  Every  variation,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
intensity  of  the  current  (or,  more  exactly,  in  the  density'  of 
the  ciurent)  produces  irritation  in  the  nerve,  which  is  more 
powerful  tlie  more  quickly  or  suddenly  the  variation  occurs 
(du  Bois-Reymond).  The  variation  which  is  most  frequently 
used  as  a  stimulus  is  that  produced  on  making  or  breaking  a 
current  through  the  nerve  :  i.e.  the  passage  of  the  intensity  fro^ 
nothing  to  the  full  strength  of  which  the  current  is  capaW^ 
or  the  reverse.  Any  otlier  variation,  however,  acts  as  a 
stimulus;  e.g.  the  sudden  increase  or  diminution  in  strength 
of  a  current  already  passing  through  the  nerve ;  or  the  mew 
alteration  of  the  density  of  the  current  in  a  nerve,  the  intensity 
of  the  whole  current  remaining  unaltered.* 

'  By  the  density  of  a  current  is  understood  the  intensity  of  the  current  diTU»w 
by  the  area  of  transverse  section  of  the  botly  through  which  it  is  flowing— w^** 
case,  of  the  ner\-e.  The  value  is  clearly  relative,  for  the  same  intensity  of  curreni 
must  have  more  marked  effects  the  thinner  the  nerve. 

^  The  latter  is  effected  by  suddenly  laying  over  the  nerve,  through  ▼hi'^^  * 
current  is  passing,  a  moist  conductor.  The  current  which  had  previoitfl.^  t** 
traverse  the  nenre  alone  in  order  to  complete  its  circuit,  now  passes  through  boio 
conductors,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  suddenly  the  density  of  the  eurr*"* 
in  tho  nerve. 
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If  the  thne  ooeapied  bj  one  complete  variation  be  auppoeed  to  be  divided 

^intofiactionfl,  and  these  fractions  taken  as  absdssffi ;  and  if  the  density  of 

^vrent  oorresponding  with  each  of  those  fractions  of  time  be  regarded  as 

^Mmttes;  a  corre  will  be  obtained  which  will  represent  the  course  of  the 

Yttiiilioa  according  to  time.    From  the  law  just  enunciated  of  the  stimulation 

of  MfTct  bj  cnrrentay  it  follows  that  the  value  of  a  given  variation  as  a 

MUDiiliis  is  greater  the  more  sudden  the  ascent  or  descent  of  this  curve ;  but 

the  more  exact  conditions  of  this  relation  are  at  present  unknown.    From 

tlw  Mine  law  we  gather  that  a  nerve  may  be  yeiy  powerfully  stimu- 

krted  bj  means  of  a  very  weak  current,  if  only  the  rapidity  with  which  it 

ia  lUowed  to  break  into  or  out  of  the  nerve  be  sufficiently  great.    Hence 

till  ihocks  of  frictional  electricity  have  a  very  powerful  stimulating  effect ; 

for  shhong^  the  amount  of  electricity  reidly  present  is  very  small,  the 

CKVBBti  it  forms  are  extremely  rapid  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance. 

Fcr  amilar  reasona,  the  rapid  currents  of  the  induction  coil  are  generally  used 

lortbsparpoaes  of  stimulation.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  very 

■tnag  euRent  may  be  made  to  pass  through  a  nerve  without  inducing  irri- 

tatkn,  if  care  be  taken  to  do  it  extremely  gradually. 

The  above-mentioned  stimulation  by  condant  currents  is  evidenced  in  the 
cue  of  motor  nerves  by  the  induction  of  tetanus  in  the  muscle  with  which 
tbij  are  connected,  and  in  the  case  of  sensory  nerves  by  sensations  (pain, 
^)y  which  continue  during  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  appearances  in 
the  former  case  are  more  marked  with  ascending  than  with  descending 
cineotft.  They  are  present  in  the  case  of  very  weak  currents,  and  become 
Bun  Hid  more  decided  as  the  current  increases  in  strength,  until  a  certain 
^t  is  reached,  above  which  the  electrotonic  modifications  of  the  con- 
^itioQs  of  irritalulity  again  render  the  results  less  marked  (Pfliiger). 

The  stimulating  effect  of  a  current  operates,  on  closing 
(and,  in  general,  on  a,nj  positive  variation),  at  the  cathode  only ; 
^d,  on  opening  (negative  variation),  at  the  anode  only.  In 
^ther  words,  a  portion  of  nerve  is  stimulated  by  a  current^ 
^A«i  the  laMer  causes  in  it  the  appearance  (or  increase)  of 
^oUUdroUmus^  or  the  disappearance  (or  diminution)  oianelec- 
^!fUimus  (Pfliiger).  The  stimulation  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  nerve  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  transmission  of  irritation 
(aee  below). 

Expressed  in  the  hypothetical  manner  made  use  of  on  p.  325,  Pfliiger *s  law 
of  itimalation  would  run  thus :  The  passage  of  the  molecules  of  nerve-matter 
from  the  usual  into  the  mobile  (catelectrotonic)  condition;  or  frobi  the 
hardly  mobile  (anelectrotonic)  into  the  usual  condition,  acts  as  a  stimulus. 
On  the  contrary,  the  passage  from  the  usual  into  the  hardly  mobile  (an- 
electrotonic) condition ;  or  from  the  easily  mobile  (catelectrotonic)  into  the 
usoal  condition,  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus.  In  this  form  the  law  is  some- 
what more  intelligible,  on  account  of  the  rationale  supplied. 

The  experiments  from  which  this  law  has  been  deduced  are  rather  compli- 
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cated.    As  they  hsTe  beeo  for  the  most  part  made  upon  motor  neryeSy  the  ^^^j 
U  also  called  the  *•  Law  of  ContractioiL^  If  the  etimulatiDg  current  be  tUow^^ 
to  pass  through  a  given  (central)  portion  of  the  nenre,  the  whole  of  tb» 
latter  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  oppodte  conditions  obtain,  in  om 
the  andectrotome^  in  the  other  the  caiekctroUmic    The  abote  law  sffim 
that,  on  closing  the  stimulating  current,  it  is  the  catelectrotonic  area  oaif, 
while,  on  opening,  it  is  the  anelectrotonic  area  only,  which  suffisn  idmali- 
tion.    Hence  we  may,  if  we  like,  express  the  law  as  follows :  SHmMm 
proceed*  from  tMe  cathude  on  dosm^,  and  from  the  amode  oh  opmmgf  Q» 
itimMlatin^^  current.    If  the  stimulating  cuiient  has  an  aaeendmg  diieedflB 
(ue.  if  the  positive  electrode  is  nearer  the  muscle)  it  is  evident  that  tin 
upper  portion  of  the  nerve  will  be  stimulated  during  closure,  and  the  krver 
during  opening,  of  the  stimulating  current:  and  the  contrary  nsoltiwill 
obtain  if  the  current  is  descending.    It  may  now  be  asked,  which  regioiiiof 
the  nerve,  on  stimulation,  call  the  connected  muscle  into  activity,  ie,  indooB 
contraction :  and  the  answer  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  strengdi  cf 
the  current  used  in  stimulation.    Thus,  when  the  current  is  strong,  tin 
anelectrotonic  area  loses  its  powers  of  conductivity  (see  below),  in  eoa- 
sequence  of  which  only  the  stimuli  operating  in  the  portion  of  nerve  betwea 
it  and  the  muscle  can  possibly  produce  a  contraction.    In  the  case  of  itraag 
currents,  therefore,  the  descending  current  can  only  act  effectively  on  dong 
and  the  iucending  only  on  opening.    With  currents  of  medium  itreBgtk 
both  areas  or  regions  have  the  power  of  inducing  stimulation  and  caitaBg 
contraction  of  the  connected  muscle,  as  the  conductivity  of  the  whole  vtn 
is  nowhere  interrupted.    In  this  case,  therefore,  whatever  the  diiedioB  ^ 
the  current,  contraction  will  follow  on  both  opening  and  closing.  ^^ 
currents  of  the  weakest  sort,  that  area  only  will  act  as  a  stimulos  in  iodaOBg 
contraction  which  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  ftifflol*' 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  cteteris  paribus^  that  area  which  is  most  remored  b^ 
the  muscle  (see  under  Conductivity).     When,  therefore,  the  current  ii  ^ 
weak,  closing  the  ascending,  and  opening  the  descending,  current  shoold  u^ 
duce  contractiou.    But,  as  the  appearance  of  catelectrotonus  is  a  strong^' 
stimulus  than  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus,  the  latter  operatioo,  v^ 
«»pening  the  descending  current,  gives  place  to  closure  of  the  same  asam^ 
powerful  means  of  stimulation ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  weakest  docen^ 
ing  currents  do  not  give  opening — but  closing—contractions.     The  law  ^ 
contraction  may  be  formulated  thus : 

(R  =  Rest,  C  =  Contraction). 


strength  of  cormit 

Ascending 

Desoesding 

On  closing          On  opening 

On  dosing           Onopeu 

Strong     . 
Moderate 
Weak      . 

1 

R 
C 
C 

C 
C 
R 

c 
c 
c 

B 

c 

R 
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iction  cnneDtB  are  ciirrents  which  are  called  into  existence  veiy 
f  and  disappear  somewhat  more  slowly.  Of  the  two  means  of 
ion  which  follow  thus  inunediately  one  upon  the  other,  the  former, 
g  to  the  abore-mentioned  general  law  of  stimulation,  is  the  more 
L  In  the  case  of  weak  currents^  indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
ch  is  effectual ;  so  that  weak  induction  currents  act  in  stimulation 
closure  of  a  similarly  directed  constant  current  With  this  un- 
mg,  the  Law  of  Contraction  holds  for  induction-currents  also 
lal). 

effects  of  stimuli  on  the  centripetal  nerves  of  animals  can  only  be 
tly  investigated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  induce  an  extreme 
ritability  by  means  of  strychnia-poisoning,  in  order  that  peripheral 
Biay  readily  induce  tetanic  muscular  contractions  (Chap.  XI.). 
logous  law  of  stimulation  inay  be  demonstrated  in  the  case 
tory  nerves,  as,  for  example,  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus 

»  current  used  in  stimulation  is  very  strong,  or  has  been  kept  closed 
time,  tetanus  occurs  on  opening  (tetanus  of  Ritter),  instead  of  the 
gle  contraction.  This  tetanus  immediately  disappears  on  reclosing 
\  current,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  intensified  if  the  current  is  first  re- 
nd then  dosed.  As  Hitter's  tetanus  results  from  the  strong  irri- 
fect  due  to  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus,  it  ceases  immediately 
iting  the  anelectrotonic  area  of  the  nerve  from  the  muscle ;  which 

be  done,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  tbe  case  of  descending  currents, 
ction  of  the  nerve  at  the  '  indifferent  point '  (p.  325)  accomplishes 
ose  (Pfliiger).  The  condition  of  the  nerves  just  referred  to  was 
considered  to  be  a  distinct  modification  of  irritability,  similar  to 
cribed  on  p.  325 ;  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  constant  current  in- 
he  irritability  of  the  nerve  for  the  opening  of  a  current  in  the  same 
be  closure  of  a  current  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  vice  versa 
lal).    The  phenomena  described  are,  however,  easily  explicable  by 

law  of  stimulation.  If  the  stimulating  current  is  too  weak,  or 
i  closed  for  an  insufficient  time ;  or  if  the  irritability  of  the  nerve 
shing  on  account  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  latter ;  a  some- 
iguid  contraction  takes  place,  followed  finally  by  the  usual  opening 
on,  instead  of  the  tetanus  of  Kitter. 

power  of  constant  currents  to  restore  irritability  to  exhausted 
to  which  reference  was  made  on  p.  240,  also  belongs  to  this 
of  phenomena ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  laws  of 
rical  stimulation  of  nerves  are  equally  applicable  to  muscles.  In 
of  muscles  also,  for  instance,  stimulation  only  results  on  opening  a 
D  the  same,  or  on  closing  a  current  in  the  contrary  direction. 

stimulation,  aocording  to  Pfliiger's  law,  depends  upon 
»earance  or  disappearance  of  a  diflFerent  condition  (elec- 
b)  of  the  nerve,  none  can  result  from  currents  which  are 
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x^yy  tzaxsh^^rr  to  iDov  of  the  eompletioii  of  the  dectroton^ 
stAir.  £xpeniD£X!t  GmSjsnE  this  statement ;  as  cimeiits  wlii^^, 
<k»zj>t  iiLs?  xii->;>rthmCHK^I5  of  a  seoDod are  incapable  of  stin^^;^ 
larTtg  Derres    Kouig  u 

Curreziis  have  the  meet  p^werfnUr  srimnlating  effects  wtx«i 
they  tzaTeise  the  nerres  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  bexii^ 
ixidred  p^werles  in  this  respect    when  flowing  transverselj;. 
CxzrTei.ts  in  directions  intermediate  between  these  two  extreme 
p:«sitioix5  have  intermediate  ralnes  as  stimuli,  the  laws  of  which 
hare  not  vet  been  established.    The  length  of  the  portion  of 
nerve  traveled  bv  the  stimulating  current,  which  was  formerly 
suppiised  to  induence  irritability  &vourablj,  is  now  known  to 
do  so  only  in  the  case  of  descending  currents,  while  in  ascend- 
ing currents  the  shorter  the  piece  of  nerve  included  between 
the  t;iectrx>de&  the  better  appears  to  be  the  stimulating  eftct. 
Stimulation,  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  electrotonus,  tf 
more  powerful  the  nearer  the  cathode  to,  and  the  fiulher  the 
anode  from,  the  muscle  (Willy). 

In  the  electrical  stimulation  of  muscles,  the  same  laws  hoU 
as  in  that  of  ner\'es  (p.  248).  Here,  also,  it  is  only  variir 
tions  in  currents  that  produce  stimulation,  which,  as  befo^ 
proceeds,  on  closing,  from  the  cathode,  and,  on  opening)  ba^ 
the  anode  (von  Bezold).  As  changes  take  place  more  slowly  ui 
muscle  than  in  nerve  (as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  4*' 
ferent  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  they  transmit  impresflons)! 
length  of  duration  of  the  stimulating  current  is  more  necessary 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  for  the  production  of  stimula- 
tion. Hence  all  induction-currents,  and  the  more  transitoiJ 
constant  currents  are  unable  to  stimulate  to  contraction  muscle 
deprived  of  its  nervous  connections  by  curare,  while  they  ^ 
able  to  cause  contractions  in  a  muscle  by  acting  upon  its  motor 
nerves  (Briicke).  This  fact  was  early  known  to  be  the  case 
with  muscles,  the  nen'ous  organs  of  which  were  rendered  m- 
capable  of  performing  their  functions  by  exhaustion,  l^^al 
death,  pathological  paralysis,  &c.  (von  Bezold,  Fick,  ^e^ 
mann;. 

Pfliiger's  law  of  stimulation  may  be  demonstrated  to  hold  in  the  ctt« 
muscles  in  the  following  ways  (Engelmann)  : 

1.  A  muscle  A  b  (Fig.  9)  is  fixed  by  its  middle  portion  c,  care  om 
taken  not  to  crush  it,  and  the  lower  half  is  arranged  so  as  to  register 
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eontaetions  <m  a  mjographion.  If  the  cathode  be  placed  at  a  and  the 
mode  at  B,  the  latent  period  (p.  257)  occurs  sooner  during  a  closing  con- 
tndioii  thin  during  an  opening  contraction,  as  in  the  former  case  the 
itimoliu  proceeds  firom  a  and  in  the  latter  from  b  )  and  vice  versa. 


Fio.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


2.  If  the  electrodes  be  placed  at  the  thin  edges  of  a  piece  of  flat  muscle, 
*plit  u  in  Fig.  10,  contraction  follows,  on  the  passage  of  a  moderate  current, 
^  the  strip  next  the  cathode  on  closing,  and  in  that  next  the  anode  on 
^'P^oing;  of  course  each  fibre  has  its  own  cathode  and  anode,  but  the 
^^tf  of  the  current  is  only  sufficient  to  induce  contraction  in  the  neigh- 
^hood  of  the  points  where  stimulation  orig^ates.  If  the  muscle  be  not 
Wt  (Pig.  11)  it  bends,  for  the  same  reasons,  on  closure  towards  the  cathode 
iV  and  on  opening  towards  the  anode  (o). 

2.  CheTaical  stimuli. — It  may  be  stated  in  general^  that 
whatever  effects  in  a  nerve  a  change  of  chemical  constitution  of 
certain  extent  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  acts  upon 
as  a  stimulus.  Almost  all  chemical  stimuli  cause  at  the 
Une  time  the  death  of  the  nerve  to  which  they  are  applied,  i.e. 
ley  destroy  its  irritability.  But  the  contrary  of  this  cannot  be 
ated,  Aiz.,  that  all  destructive  substances  act  as  stimuli ;  for 
»me  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  ammonia  and  solutions  of 
etallic  salts,  produce  death  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  deve- 
pment  of  the  stimulating  effect.  Chemical  stimuli  must,  as 
rule,  be  in  a  more  concentrated  state  for  nerves  than  for 
uscles,  as  the  substance  of  the  former,  especially  the  sheath, 
(rmits  but  slow  diffusion  of  liquids.  The  principal  chemical 
Imuli  for  nerves  are  the  following  (Eckhard,  Kiihne):  con- 
ntrated  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  salts, 
ncentrated  lactic  acid,  concentrated  glycerin,  &c.  Depriva- 
>n  of  water  (desiccation)  also  acts  as  a  strong  stimulus. 
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3.  Thermal  stimuli, — A  temperature  of  from  34®  to  45**Q 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  the  fi^g,  withoiv*. 
producing  serious  consequences  ;  temperatures  up  to  4(f  causi 
clonic,  and  temperatures  above  40^  tetanic,  contractions  of 
connected  muscles.  Higher  temperatures  (p.  324)  kill  t;£| 
nerve  without  acting  as  stimuli  (Rosenthal,  Afiuiasieff). 

4.  Mechanical  stimulL — All  mechanical  impressions  wbici 
cause  alterations  of  form  in  any  portion  of  a  nerve  with  i 
certain  degree  of  rapidity  {e.g,  blows,  pressure,  ligatare, 
section,  &c.)  act  as  stimuli  while  producing  the  change.  If 
the  form  of  the  nerve  has  been  permanently  injured,  irritability 
and  conductivity  are,  as  a  rule,  lost. 

5.  Natural  stimuli  originating  in  the  end-organs ;  that  ii 
to  say,  the  stimuli  induced  in  the  central  nervous  organs,  or  in 
the  special  nervous  terminations  of  the  organs  of  sense  by  the 
action  of  light,  sound,  heat,  pressure,  &c.,  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  nerves  to  conduct  (consult  the  Introduction  to 
this  Section ;  and  also  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.). 

Phenomena  of  the  Active  Condition. 

Concerning  the  active  condition  of  the  nerve  itself,  very 
little  is  as  yet  known.  We  know  neither  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  become  free  during  that  condition  nor  the  chemical 
processes  which  form  their  basis.  There  is  absolutely  no 
indication  in  the  case  of  nerves — such,  for  instance,  as  exists  in 
the  shortening  of  muscle — which  serves  to  distinguish  an  active 
from  an  inactive  portion ;  and  the  only  chemical  difference 
which  has  been  insisted  upon  between  nerves  which  have  been 
at  rest  and  nerves  which  have  been  in  activity,  is  (Funke,  J* 
Kanke),  that  the  latter  exhibit  an  acid  reaction  ;  but  even  this 
is  denied  by  other  observers  (Liebreich,  Heidenhain).  As  little 
is  known  about  the  utilisation  of  oxygen  by  active  nerves  as  by 
inactive  ner\'es.  No  generation  of  heat  can  be  shown  to  take 
place  in  active  nerves  (Helmholtz,  Heidenhain).  More  willh^ 
said  concerning  the  electrical  appearances  and  the  temporaiy 
duration  of  the  activity  of  nerves  when  considering  their 
electromotor  properties. 
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wnisnon  of  ike  State  of  Activity  along  the  Nerve-fibres. 

(JJonduction.) 

le  state  of  activity  in  a  nerve,  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
3mpanied  by  no  external  manifestations,  leads  to  change 
3  of  its  two  end-organs,  the  peripheral  or  the  central, 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  stimulus,  which  throws  the 
into  the  active  state,  is  applied  to  one  of  these  end- 
^  whereupon  a  certain  change,  which  we  are  accustomed 
^  to  call  the  ^  result,'  becomes  evident  in  the  other.  If 
result '  occurs  in  the  central  end-organ  after  stimulation 
d  to  the  peripheral,  the  process  is  called  ceintripetaZ ; 
the  contrary,  centrifugal. 

I  a  rule,  only  one  of  these  directions  is  possible  in  par- 
r  nerve  fibres;  hence  a  distinction  is  made  between 
petal  and  centrifugal  nerves  and  nerve  fibres.  In  addi- 
)  this  natural  method,  in  which  the  stimuli  are  applied 
end-organs,  nerves  may  be  artificially  stimulated  at  any 
in  their  course ;  but  in  this  case  also  the  result  takes 
in  the  same  way  as  on  natural  stimulation,  viz.  in  a 
I  organ  in  the  case  of  a  centripetal  fibre,  and  in  a 
leral  organ  in  the  case  of  a  centrifugal  fibre, 
le  simplest  explanation  of  this  behaviour  is  that  which 
ses  that  on  normal  stimulation  of  an  end-organ  the  whole 
of  the  nerve  is  not  thrown  into  the  active  condition  at 
but  that  the  state  of  activity  is  transmitted  from  one 
(ection  to  the  next,  and  so  conducted  through  the  whole 
t  of  the  nerve ;  that,  moreover,  any  stimulus  applied  at 
)int  in  the  course  of  a  nerve-fibre  induces  the  active  con- 
at  that  point  only,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next 
and  so  on,  just  as  in  the  case  of  normal  stimulation, 
property  which  nerves  have  of  transmitting  the  active 
Vom  one  point  to  the  next  until  the  end-organ  is  reached 
ed  their  cond/iictivity.  The  condition  necessary  for  con- 
>n  is  that,  between  the  stimulated  point  and  the  end- 
in  which  the  result  is  to  be  manifest,  the  nerve  be  quite 
.  Lesion  at  any  point  in  its  course  through  section, 
ire  (ligature),  burning  or  chemical  destruction  (treatment 
(rustics),  interrupts  conduction.     In  addition,  the  other 
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circumstances  which  diminish  irritability  act  at  ibe  same  tii^ 
prejudicially  upon  conductivity,  as,  for  instance,  the  anelectc^ 
tonic  state.  The  passage  of  the  active  condition  from  one  fil>) 
to  another  never  occurs. 

Such  a  passage  seems  to  take  place  in  the  case  when,  on  W)kt/$i 
electrical  stimulation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve,  contractions  follow  in  j 
muscle  supplied  by  another  branch.     This  so-called  'paradoxictl  eoa* 
traction*  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  treating  of  the  eleetzied 
phenomena. 

In  order  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  centripetal 
and  a  centrifugal  nerve-fibre,  it  was  formerly  supposed  tial^ 
every  nerve  had  the  power  of  conducting  in  one  direction  only, 
the  former  towards  the  central,  the  latter  towards  the  peripheni, 
nervous  organs.  Such  a  supposition  is,  however,  unnec«88U7) 
as  every  nerve  is  connected  with  one  end-organ  only  whidi  ii 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  conduction.  For  eiampl^ 
no  nerve  exists  which  is  at  one  end  connected  with  seoBorf 
ganglion-cells  and  at  the  other  with  a  muscle,  in  which,  there- 
fore, conduction  in  both  directions  might  be  proved.  Henoe 
there  is  no  necessity  of  a  specific  distinction  between  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  nerves ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  all  nervet 
can  conduct  in  both  directions,  but  that  only  one  of  the  end- 
organs  of  each  is  capable  of  indicating  that  conduction.  That 
such  a  conductivity  in  two  directions  does  really  exist  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances  :  1.  If  a  nerve  be 
stimulated  at  a  given  point,  the  electrical  changes  characteristic 
of  nervous  activity  appear,  not  on  one,  but  on  both  sides  of  the 
point  of  stimulation  (du  Bois-Reymond).  2.  If  one  tervam 
twig  of  a  forked  motor  nerv^e  be  stimulated,  activity  is  induced 
in  the  other  terminal  twig,  provided  the  conmion  trunk  be 
intact.  The  fibres  of  the  former  twig  must,  therefore,  have 
conducted  in  a  centripetal,  and  not  in  their  usual  centifogr 
direction  (Kiihne).  3.  No  anatomical,  chemical,  or  physic 
logical  distinction  has  hitherto  been  made  out  between  fihr^ 
of  the  two  classes.  4.  The  most  direct  proof,  however,  of  thi« 
power  of  nerves  to  conduct  in  opposite  directions  is  an  expen* 
mental  one.  If  the  central  portion  of  a  severed  sensory  nerve  be 
caused  to  unite  with  the  peripheral  portion  of  a  divided  m^^' 
nerve,  an  arrangement  will  have  been  created  for  indicatiD? 
conduction  in  two  directions  (Bidder).     This  experiment  ba« 
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erformed  in  the  case  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
fisus  and  the  central  part  of  the  lingualis ;  and  the 
were  such  as  were  anticipated  (Philippeanx  and  Yulpian, 
lal). 

yriological  di<^ctioD  between  the  two  classes  of  nerre  fibres  has 
s^ht  in  the  statement  that  certain  poisons  affect  one  kind  only ;  thus 
,  for  instance,  that  the  arrow-poison,  curare,  paralyses  motor  nerres 
247).  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  Uie  action  is  one  upon 
il  end-organs,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  properties  of  the 
lemselvee. 

J  active  condition,  therefore,  induced  first  of  all  at  the 
lere  the  stimulus  was  applied,  is  transmitted  by  conduc- 
the  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  spot  in  the  case  of  a 
is  applied  at  an  intermediate  point  of  the  nerve-fibre ; 
le  region  on  one  side  only  in  the  case  of  a  stimulus  ap- 
0  an  end-organ.      By  this  means  every  portion  of  the 
tasses  successively  into  the  state  of  activity.    It  has  been 
k!  (Pfiiiger)  that  the  effect  of  stimulation,  as  manifested 
»Dd-organ  (e.gr.  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  on  irritation 
lotor-nerve)  is  more  marked  the  farther  removed  is  the 
>f  stimulation  from  the  end-organ.     This  is  explained  by 
ing  that  the  condition  of  activity  does  not  travel  along  a 
with  imaltered   force,   but  that   it  increases   like    the 
itum  of  a  falling  mass  ('  cascade-'  or  *  avalanche-effect '). 
however,  more  probable  that  this  phenomenon  depends 
n  increased  irritability  of  the  more  distant  portions  of 
rve  due  to  artificial  division  where  such  has  taken  place, 
haps,  in  other  cases,  to  the  proximity  of  the  central  organ 
^hich  it  is  connected. 


Rapidity  of  Conduction. 

eprocesses  of  transmission,  upon  which  conduction  depends, 
p  a  definite  time.  Conduction  therefore  takes  place  with 
iin,  and  not  very  great,  degree  of  rapidity.  For  the  motor 
of  the  frog,  this  rapidity  is  about  26-27  metres  per  second 
iholtz).  For  the  sensory  nerves  of  man  the  determina- 
vary.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  results  of 
imenta: 
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94  metres  per  second (KoUnuudi) 

60  „  (Hehnkolli) 

84  „  (Hiiach) 

80  ,j  (Schelske) 

26  „  (deJaager) 

41-3  „  (TonWittich) 

For  the  motor  nerves  of  man,  the  mean  rapidity  is  aboo^ 
33*9  metres  per  second  (Helmholtz  and  Baxt),  which  is,  doubt- 
less, the  correct  rate  for  sensory  nerves  also.  Rapidity  of 
conduction  is  modified  by  various  influences,  being  diminislMd, 
for  instance,  by  cold  (Helmholtz),  and  also  by  either  phase  of 
the  electrotonic  condition  (von  Bezold).  It  is,  moreover,  probaUe 
that  rapidity  of  conduction  is  not  imiform,  but  diminishaii 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  origin  of  the  stimulation  in- 
creases (H.  Munke,  Helmholtz  and  Baxt). 


For  the  determination  of  the  rapidity  of  conduction  in  the  motor 
of  the  frog  the  same  method  is  made  use  of  as  in  the  disoovery  of  tiw  te 
taken  up  in  muscular  contraction  (p.  258).  That  is  to  say,  the  same  nern 
is  successively  stimulated  at  two  different  points  in  itsronne(aaodiiB 
Fig.  5) ;  on  stimulation  of  a  point  nearer  the  muscle  the  period  of  latent  eoa- 
traction  is  of  shorter  duration  than  on  stimulation  of  a  p<nnt  moie  diitii^ 
in  consequence  of  which  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs  more  qnkUf* 
The  dunttion  of  the  latent  period  in  each  case  may  be  registerad  flitktf 
hy  Pouillet's  method  or  hy  means  of  the  myographion ;  and  the  difftnB^ 
of  duration  taken  in  connection  with  the  measured  distance  between  tbetwo 
points  of  stimulation  gives  the  data  for  determining  the  required  rapidity  of 
conduction  in  the  nerve  (Helmholtz). 

In  the  case  of  man,  physiologists  were  formerly  limited,  in  the  dete^ 
mination  of  the  rapidity  of  conduction,  to  sensory  nerves.  The  generi* 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  person  experimented  upoD  ga^«»  ^ 
perceiving  a  certain  sensation,  a  preconcerted  signal.  The  time  interreniflir 
between  this  signal  and  another  connected  with  the  stimulus  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  sensation  was  measured  by  means  of  one  of  the  numsi^ 
instruments  devised  for  such  a  purpose.  Sometimes  Pouillet*a  metkod 
was  made  use  of.  Hipp's  chronoscope  (for  an  account  of  which,  «e  tw 
Text-Books  of  Physics)  was  another  instrument  used;  as  was  alsoKril*** 
registering  apparatus,  in  which  marks  were  made  upon  a  rotating  cyliadWt 
while  a  pendulum  was  so  arranged  as  to  record  seconds  on  the  cylinder  •* 
the  same  time.  In  Hankel's  registering  apparatus,  which  was  also  ^ 
for  this  purpose,  the  marks  coincident  with  stimulation  and  sensation  *<>* 
made  by  the  pressure  of  a  pencil  upon  a  surface  of  paraffin  fixed  at  tbe 
circumference  of  a  quickly  revolving  wheel,  while  the  rate  of  rotation  of  th« 
wheel  was  checked  by  means  of  Krille's  instrument.  Another  instmm^ot 
was  Konig's  phonautograph,  on  the  same  principle  as  Krille*s,  except  that  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork  recorded  time  instead  of  a  pendulum ;  the  object  w 
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Aprorement  being  to  register  much  smaller  intervals  than  is  possible 
I  pendulum,  a  most  important  point  when  the  rate  of  rotation  varies, 
ime— so  measured — is  divisible  into  three  portions :  a  the  time  taken  up 
le  ptBtige  of  the  sensation  to  the  brain;  h  the  time  occupied  in  the 
tytioQ  of  sensation  and  the  origination  of  motor  impulse ;  c  the  time 
I  elapses  from  that  origination  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pre-arranged 
;  that  is  to  saj,  T  »  a  +  6  +  c.  If  now  the  experiment  be  twice  made, 
rith  a  stimulus  applied  at  a  point  near  the  brain,  and  once  at  a  point 
emote  (sav  at  the  neck  and  at  the  foot  respectivelv),  the  difference  be- 
the  two  times  T  and  T',  considered  in  relation  with  the  difference  in 
of  the  nerve  traversed,  would  give  the  desired  rapidity  of  conduction  ; 
log  always  that  the  difference  between  T  and  T^  consists  of  that  be- 
a  and  of  only,  and  that  h  and  c  remain  the  same  in  both  experiments, 
ter  supposition,  however,  with  regard  to  h,  cannot  always  be  relied 
i  holding ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  kind  of  sensation,  a  previous 
dge  or  ignorance  of  it,  the  expectation  of  it  at  a  given  time,  the 
er  of  the  pre-arranged  signals,  &c.,  have  the  greatest  influence  upon 
iS  (Donders  and  de  Jaager).  The  gpreat  difference  observable  in  the 
(nations  of  various  observers  may,  therefore,  depend  either  upon  the 
incy  of  the  factor  h  or  upon  real  individual  differences  of  conductive 

rate  of  conduction  of  motor  nerves  of  man  is  determined  by  tracing 
myograph  the  curve  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  tiiumb  by 
>f  their  increase  in  thickness  (p.  259).  Two  tracings  must  be  taken, 
m  the  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  the  nerve  at  a  point  on  the  arm 
the  hand,  and  the  other  when  it  has  been  applied  at  a  point  more 
from  the  hand,  from  which  the  determination  is  easily  made 
idtx).  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  weak  stimuli  were 
oring  these  experiments  to  be  conducted  more  slowly  than  strong 


Eleotrioal  Phenomena  of  Serves. 

1.  Action  of  OcUvanic  Currents  upon  Nerves. 

e  resistence  of  nerves  to  electrical  conduction  is  about 
nes  as  great  in  a  direction  across,  as  in  the  direction  of, 
res :  in  dying,  this  difference  is  diminished  by  about  one- 
The  cause  of  this  condition  is  altogether  or  in  part  an 
kl  polarization,  which  appears  at  the  border  between  the 
and  contents  of  the  nerve-tube.  This  polarization  de- 
instantly  on  closing,  and  vanishes  as  suddenly  on  open- 
e  current  in  the  course  of  which  the  nerve  is  placed, 
r  phenomena  are  noticed  in  the  case  of  muscles  in  which 
dstance  in  a  transverse  direction  is  seven  times  as  great 
;  in  a  longitudinal  direction  (Hermann). 

z 
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DmiDg  electrotonus  a  current  having  the  same  direction 
as  the  polarizing  current  is  everywhere  demonstrable  in  tbe 
extra-polar  region,  and  adds  itself  algebraically  to  the  cnrrait 
of  repose,  where  such  is  present.  This  ele<;trotonic  current  ii 
strongest  in  the  region  of  the  electrode^.  It  appears  imme- 
diately on  closing,  and  is  constantly  diminishing  on  the  side  of 
the  cathode  (du  Bois-Reymond). 

No  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  polarizing  current 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  intra-polar  region,  in  addition  to  the 
polarizing  current  itself  (Hermann). 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  electrotonic  cuirent  in  the  extnfolff 
regions  mav  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  neighbouring  neires,  thus  cannf 
*  secondary  contraction  or  secondary  tetanus '  (p.  275) ;  of  such  a  nttore  ii 
the  'paradoxical  contraction/  already  mentioned^  which  follows  in  t 
muscle  connected  with  one  branch  of  a  nerre  after  the  electrical  atiouli- 
tion  of  another  branch  of  the  same  neire :  it  is  explained  by  suppoong  tbit 
the  contiguity  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  branches  gives  opportunity  for  tke 
sudden  appearance  of  the  electrotonic  current  in  the  one  to  act  as  astinolH 
upon  the  other  (du  Bois>Reymond). 

After  breaking  the  polarizing  current  certain  'after-curreDts'  voMk 
(Fick>  for  a  short  time.  In  the  intra-polar  and  anelectrotonised  extn-poltf 
regions  they  have  the  opposite  direction  to  the  polarixing  current;  botii 
the  catelectrotonised  extra- polar  region  the  'after-current*  has  the  HB* 
direction  as  the  polarizing  current  (Hermann). 

The  electromotive  force  of  electrotonic  currents  is  very  great  Some 
electrotonic  currents  have  been  observed  to  possess  electromotiTe  ibiM 
equal  to  half  that  of  a  Daniell*s  element  (du  Bois-Reymond). 


2.  Essential  Electrical  Properties  of  Nerves. 

In  a  portion  of  nerve  bounded  by  two  transverse  sections, 
the  existence  of  currents  is  demonstrable  which  obev  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  muscle  (du  Bois-Reymond,  p.  270  et  sq.\ 

No  currents  have  with  certainty  been  detected  at  any  natuiw 
cross-section  of  a  nerve. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  current  passing  from  longitudio*!  to 
transverse  sections  of  a  nerve  is,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  about  "02  of  that  of  > 
Darnell's  element  (du  Bois-Reymond). 

On  stimulation  of  a  nerve  the  electromotive  force  of  tbe 
essential  nerve-current  is  diminished  (du  Bois-Reymond ^  T^ 
*  negative  variation'  which,  if  the  stimulus  is  strong  enougB» 
may  proceed   to   the   reversal   of  the  nerve-current,  develop* 
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J  than  it  disappears,  and  occupies  altogether  about 
second  (Bernstein).  In  polarized  ner\'es  the  extra- 
3tonic  currents  also  exhibit  a  '  negative  variation ' 
on  (Bernstein);  in  the  intra-polar  region  stimufe- 
the  appearance  of  an  accessory  current  in  the  same 
the  polarizing  current  (Hermann). 

Q  applied  to  a  nerve-trunk  is  evidenced  by  the  negative  varia- 
oper  current  just  as  a  stimulation  of  iutramuscular  nerve- 
is  evidenced  by  muscular  contraction.  The  same  use  may, 
nade  of  negative  variation,  as  of  the  contraction  of  muscle,  for 
of  the  laws  of  stimulation  of  nerves.  Both,  for  example,  are 
the  region  of  stimulation  be  already  anelectronised,  and  in- 
e  catelectrotonised  (Bem?*tein) ;  and  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tion  and  the  occurrence  of  the  negative  variation  may  be  used, 
way  as  the  interval  between  stimulation  and  contraction,  in 
he  rapidity  of  conduction  (Bernstein).  Since  the  difficulty  is 
gin^  nerves  (p.  8*34)  so  as  that  both  ends  shall  be  connected 
whilst  it  is  easv  to  have  a  nerve  with  two  artificial  transverse 
ive  variation  atfords  the  simplest  means  of  proof  of  the  power 
>nduct  in  opposite  directions  (du  Bois-Reymond). 

dover,  necessary,  just  as  in  the  case  of  muscle  (p.  276),  to 
«  a  considerable  number  of  rapidly  succeeding  stimuli  in  order 
}  negatire  variation  of  their  currents  by  the  needle  of  a  mul- 
QOt  possible,  as  a  rule,  to  get  evidence  of  negative  variation  by 
e  physiological  rheoscope,  as  'secondary  contraction  and 
nus '  proceeding  from  nerves  are  not  caused  by  the  negative 
he  proper  currents  of  the  latter,  but  by  the  currents  due 
18.  For  example,  '  secondary  contraction  *  does  not  follow 
;he  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  is  not  electrical;  and  it 
Q  by  means  of  the  L#aw  of  Contraction  that,  under  certain 
,  *  secondary  contraction '  depends  upon  a  stimulation  of  the 
rve  due  to  a  positive  variation,  such,  e.^.,  as  that  caused  by 
e  or  disappeHrance  of  electrotonus  (du  Bois-Reymond).  The 
teriment  serves  for  determining  the  length  of  time  which 
jen  stimulation  and  the  occurrence  of  negative  variation 
A  quickly  revolving  wheel  causes  at  each  revolution,  (1)  the 
ulation  of  a  point,  a,  of  the  nerve,  and  immediately  afterwards 
ory  closure  of  a  circuit  which  includes  a  galvanometer  and  a  por- 
,  arranged  as  for  the  demonstration  of  its  natural  current.  The 
me  between  (1)  and  (2)  can  be  varied  at  will;  and,  by 
easing  it  from  0,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  at  which  closure  of 
?ter-circuit  exactly  coincides  with  the  commencement  in  the 
)  negative  variation  due  to  the  stimulation  of  a.  The  time  thus 
^arly  indicates  the  period  required  for  the  irritation  to  travel  from 
period  is  pr<^>portioual  to  the  length  of  nerve  between  a  and  ^ 
nmediately  follows  that  the  effect  of  stimulation  commences 

z  2 
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the  moment  it  is  applied)  :  and  fi-om  the  data  it  has  been  calcnlatod  tint 
irritation  trn^'els  at  the  rate  of  28*718  metres  per  second. 

*  If  the  time  between  (1)  and  (2>  be  so  arranged  that  the  nerrMnncBt 
in  h  shows,  at  the  moment  of  closure  of  the  galvanometer-circuit,  not  tlie  be- 
ginning but  s<ime  other  phase  of  the  negative  variation,  say  the  Diaximam,Qr 
the  end,  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  the  time  intervening  betwea  (1) 
and  ^2\  the  duration  and  progress  in  time  of  the  negative  yariation  itidt 

There  are  two  theories  regarding  the  currents  of  nerves  ii 
of  muscles  (p.  276  ei  sq.).  According  to  one  (du  Bois-Reymond) 
every  ner\'e-fibre  contains  regularly  arranged  electromotive 
molecules,  which  present  their  positive  elements  to  a  longi- 
tudinaL  and  their  nejjative  elements  to  a  transverse,  section, 
and  whose  activitv  diminishes  on  stimulation.  Electrotonic 
ourrt»nts  are  explained,  according  to  this  hvpothesis,  by  attribut- 
ing to  the  polarizing  current  a  directive  action  upon  the  movable 
molecules,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  turned  as  to  have  tbe 
same  direction  as  the  polarizer.  In  order  that  this  should  be 
possible,  each  molecule  must  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
two  bipolar  halves,  incapable  of  mechanical  or  chemical  sepaii- 
tion,  each  of  which  can,  however,  rotate  about  an  axis  of  its  own. 
Rv  this  means  an  arrangement  of  the  halved  molecules  end  to 
end  is  possible,  which  is  most  complete  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  polarizing  electrodes,  and  which  explains  the  electrotonic 
current. 

In  opposition  to  this  explanation  of  electrotonic  currents  may  be  cited 
the  condition  of  the  intrap<^lar  rejrion.  According  to  the  above  theoir  ih** 
region  should  exhibit  an  extremely  powerful  accessory  curreDt  in  tw 
sanjo  iiin»otii»n  as  the  polarizer,  wherea^i  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  ctirrWt 

The  other  theory  (Hermann)  explains  the  natural  current 
of  nerves  like  that  of  muscles  (p.  277),  as  the  effect  of  contact: 
the  contents  of  nerve-tuln^s  which  are  dying  or  in  activity  are 
negative  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tul>es  which  are  living  and  at 
rest.  The  cause  of  the  electrotonic  phenomena  is  the  polariza- 
tion at  the  bouudarv  between  nerve-sheath  and  contents  to  vhicb 

reference  has  alreadv  l>een  made. 

If  a  current  passes  from  one  conductor  to  another,  and  if  at  ihebonnW 
between  them  ptilarization,  and,  in  conj^equence.  resistance  take  plao»."^ 
current  and  state  of  polarizniion  spread  out  over  the  region  ab^nt  th<»p^is^* 
entrance  aud  exit.  In  consequence  of  this  any  pair  of  eleotpcsie*  f'*"" 
ated  in  an  extra-polar  region  receives  a  branch  of  the  current  having  tbest^i' 
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dmction  as  the  polariziiig  corrent.  In  the  intra-polar  region  the  branches  of 
tke  original  current  would  be  found,  if  it  were  poesible  to  demonstrate  them,  to 
Ittre  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  polarizer.  This  circumstance,  which 
VM  firrt  shown  to  occur  in  the  case  of  moist,  covered  wires  (Matteucci),  is 
tdffi  to  explain  electrotonus  in  nerves,  as  in  the  latter  the  necessary  condi- 
tioQB  are  present  (Hermann).  The  polarization-currents  remain  a  short  time 
after  the  polarizer  la  broken ;  but  in  the  anelectrotonic  area  the  more  power- 
fid  efiect  of  the  opening  or  breaking  shock  at  the  anode  produces  the  ap- 
peaiBDce  of  reversal  of  the  after-current,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tioQ  to  the  polarizer  (see  above). 

If,  as  was  supposed  on  page  332,  conduction  in  a  nerve  is 
nothing  but  the  transmission  of  the  condition  of  activity  from 
one  portion  to  another,  then  both  the  above  theories  of  the 
nerre-current  must  require  that,  while  a  nerve  is  conducting, 
the  point  of  it  at  which  the  active  condition  for  the  moment 
olitains  must  be  negative  towards  every  other  point  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  nerve.  No  direct  indication  of  such  a  condition 
htt  18  yet  been  given. 

The  alterations  of  electrotonic  currents  effected  by  stimula- 
tion may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  irritation  in  its  course 
through  the  polarized  nerve  varies  in  intensity,  increasing  when 
it  reaches  a  point  which  is  more  positive  (i.e.  which  is  more 
•trongly  positively,  or  more  weakly  negatively,  polarized),  and 
diminishing  when  it  reaches  a  point  which  is  more  negative. 
In  this  way  are  explained  :  1.  The  positive  increase  of  current 
in  the  intn^polar  region  ;  for  irritation  is  more  powerfid  as  it 
i^hes  the  anode  than  as  it  reaches  the  cathode,  and  in  conse- 
^Bence  the  former  becomes  through  irritation  more  strongly 
negative  than  the  latter.  2.  Similarly  the  diminution  in  extra- 
polar  electrotonus.  3.  The  negative  variation  of  the  proper 
>^e-current ;  for  the  latter  causes  negative  polarization  in 
^  neighbourhood  of  the  transverse  section,  in  consequence 
of  which  irritation  is  less  powerful  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
fte  transverse  section,  and  every  longitudinal  section  there- 
iore  becomes  on  irritation  more  strongly  negative  than  a 
^iVttverse  section.  It  follows  on  the  contrary  from  the  same 
Opposition  that  any  irritation  arising  in  a  positively  polarized 
[^electrotonic)  portion  of  nerve  must  diminish  in  its  course 
-Wigh  the  nerve,  while  any  irritation  arising  in  a  negatively 
Polanbsed  (catelectrotonic)  portion  must  increase.  Hence  we 
^  see  the  cause  of  the  apparent  diminution  of  irritability 
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'.V  hi  (ill  '^ccurA  'iiiniu^  anelectroronuai^and  of  xSi&  apparaii: 
rlurinij^  (^art^if^rronmiift  ^ind  in  die  neiighhtniriiiiod  of  At 
vei^e   -lef^rion  .     Tlie   phenomena  destcxibefi  on.  psg&  323  ■■? 
:iIm4>  in  r.hiri  way  be  explained  (  HJermnnn  U 


Mii^r  rhinken  on  rJie  snbjetit  adenine  the 
of  nii>vahle  or  alterable  particL^  ao  connected  togetfaffliattbe 
mf  iv^ment  or  alteratiA>n  of  anv  one  Iefui»  1:0  the  sKyfeziat  or 
alr.erar.ion  of  thoiie  in  it^  immediate  neig{Lbi3aE&ood.  Msf 
idenr.ilV  thene  particles  with  those  whicfa.  are&asaznoi  fer^ 
fJu^p«■)^♦e  of  explaining  the  electromi^tive  propertieii  (pt  340)  rf 
nerveH.  It  u  further  ^^Tipposed  thac  the  movement  «3r  ahcfiM 
of  which  the  particles  are  capable,  cakes  place  in  oppodtioi  to 
re^^i.^r^nces  or  inhiTjitions  whose  power  is  inTerselr  piopoctionii 
to  the  irritabilitv  of  the  nerve.  These  inhibitioQs  or  renst- 
ances  are  diminished  in  catelectrotonos  and  increased  is 
anelectrotonns. 

Thf^  motion  or  altentcitm  of  one  of  the  zierre-pftrdcles  would,  tkoffon, 
ji<rt  lik^  A  stimuItM  on  the  next,  wherebr  it  seems  to  lie  implied  tkit  cdr 
Hiirtivitj  proceed.^  pari  poiuu  with  imtAbilitr.  Tbe  Utter  is  ml  tpptfatl^ 
nlw^jn  the  oue.  That,  in  the  catelectrntonic  conditioa,  irritabifil^  is  i*" 
fT»':fiAf*(i  whil^  the  r&piditj  of  Dmdaction  dimfiushes  ( pp.  325  aiid396);  btkt 
Apinal  c.nrtl  there  are  «air{  t')  exist  coodactinjr  fibres  which  ue  incipibk  of 
'fir^-r:!  a^imtiUtion  <ChAp.  XL):  and  n-^rres  poisoned  by  conine, cuiii«» <* 
carVi^mifi  acid,  Sj*  w*?ll  as,  rjccasionally.  the  nerre*  of  paralryed  ptrts,  vt 
.-ai'l  V)  F>*r  Atill  able  to  conduct  irritations  from  the  nervous  centres,  but  •** 
iijoipalil'r  of  direct  stimulation  1  S«*hitf,  Erb,  Griinhagen). 

Tri<;re  are  variorj*  vittws  as  to  the  nature  of  the  procees  of  ptimaUtioB- 
S<>ni»;  are  inclined  to  ima^ne  a  real  movement  (rotation,  deviation.  J^^ 
nt.lifr<t  a  ch'-mical  chanj/e,  a  decomposition  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
^Atuic  in  mn-**le,  and  which  Bets  free  a  similar  process  in  neighbounoi? 
j»Hrti^'l*;^  poinewliat  a8  fire  travels  along  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Thi* 
d**c/»Ti  I  partition  would  occur  slowly  even  durin^r  repose  and  would  be 
ft/'r»?lijrat*;d  by  d»'ath  and  the  influences  increasing  irritability.  Stim'*** 
(intliienci'M  Hiiddenly  workliiir;  would  cause  great  acceleration  and  the  i^" 
|iiilf«!  to  decomp^i^ition  would  be  imparted  to  the  neighbouring  parOf*^ 
\\it'.  moTi*  quickly  according  as  the  rapidity  of  the  process  was  gpe"*^'* 
I)»nth  H|»n?a<ls  slowly,  and  irritation  quickly,  through  nerves,  the  litter  tb* 
iuor«!  quickly  according  as  it  is  stronger. 

polarization  which  occurs  at  the  border  between  the  sheath  andcoDten^ 
(»f  H  ihTVtJ-tubo  and  upon  which  electrotonus  depends  (p.  340)  possibly  p^.^ 
nn  important  role  in  the  tiansmisdion  of  irritation.    As,  for  instance,  a  stiinO' 
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klid  portion  of  tlie  interior  of  a  nerve  is  electrically  negative  to  the  sur- 
nodiBg  portions  which  have  not  heen  stimulated,  small  currents  aiise 
vUch  tend  to  equalise  through  the  sheathing  substance.  They  have,  how- 
Sfir,  the  efiect  of  producing  anelectrotonus,  and  therefore  of  inhibiting 
initatkm  at  the  point  of  stimulation,  and  of  causing  catelectrotonus, 
vith  the  accompanying  irritation,  in  the  surrounding  non-stimulated 
portkni. 

The  FanetLon  and  Classifloatioii  of  Serve  Fibres. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  nerve-fibres  are 
aGke  (p.  334),  some  classification  of  them  is  expedient.  The 
tnttl  division  is  foimded  upon  the  accidental  function  of  the 
Hires  as  indicated  by  the  arrangement  of  their  end-organs. 
The  fimction  of  a  nerve  thus  determined  is  called  its  ^  specific 
energy.'  All  nerve-fibres,  or,  more  exactly,  all  nerve-fibres 
with  their  accompanying  end-organs,  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into: 

A.  CentrifugaUy  conductvng  fibres  (p.  333) :  1.  Motor 
filitt,  at  the  peripheral  end  of  which  is  a  muscular  fibre  or 
mother  of  the  contractile  elements  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Chapter;  2.  Secreting  fibres,  at  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
vhidi  stands  a  glandular  element,  and  whose  specific  energy 
eonsists  in  stimulating  increased  secretion  in  glands,  without 
^  aid  of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,  on  reflex  or  central 
ttdtation;  3.  Trophic  fibres,  i.e.  such  as  regulate  the  pro- 
oeiKs  of  nutrition  (oxidation)  in  the  various  parenchymata,  and 
^i^erefore  have  the  same  relation  to  the  parenchymatous 
joioes  as  secreting  fibres  to  free  secretions.  Their  existence, 
tIthoQgh  not  improbable,  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated. 
Almost  all  the  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  cited  to 
pro?e  their  existence  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  motor 
(nad  especially  vaso-motor),  secreting  and  even  sensory  fibres, 
^  will  be  stated  in  describing  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  only 
doubted  case  of  nervous  influence  on  nutrition  is  that  of  the 
iiiflueDce  on  the  nutrition  of  nerves  themselves.  It  has  been 
preriously  stated  that  divided  nerves  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  their  peripheral  portions. 

The  secreting  nerves,  and  the  trophic  nerves  if  they  exist, 
^  influence  the  formation  of  heat  (pp.  5  and  96),  and  might, 
^erefore,  be  described  as  thermal,  just  as  muscular  nerves  are 
<ieacribed  as  motor.    The  influence  of  nerves  upon  local  tem- 
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peratores  appears,  however,  to  be  connected  with  the  distrilm- 
tion  of  blood  (vaso-motor  nerves,  compare  p.  227  )• 

B.  Centripetcdly  coiidiuctvng  fibres : — 1.  Sensory  fibres,  the 
central  end-organ  of  which  is  an  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the 
result  of  irritation  of  which  is  a  mental  operation,  viz.  kim- 
tion ;  their  peripheral  end-organs  are  organs  of  sense  (Chap. 
X.)  ;  2.  Beflex,  or  excito-motor,  fibres,  in  the  central  end-organ 
of  which  the  irritation  which  has  traversed  the  fibre  to  that 
point  is  transferred  to  another  fibre  and  finally  to  a  centrifugal 
system. 

The  central  organs  connected  with  the  sensory  fibres  ha?e 
to  do  with  various  kinds  of  sensations,  some  with  sensatioD  of 
sight,  others  with  sensations  of  hearing,- &c.  The  same  senwij 
fibre  always  calls  into  action  the  same  portion  of  the  mental 
apparatus,  and  always  therefore  produces  the  same  sort  of  sen- 
sation, in^  whatever  way  it  is  stimulated.  Hence,  the 
'  specific  energy  'of  the  optic  fibres  is  the  transmisdion  of 
visual  impressions,  that  of  the  acoustic  fibres  the  transmission  of 
auditory  impressions,  &c.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  to 
the  irritation  of  different  fibres  the  difierent  qualities  of  any 
given  sensation,  e.g.  the  sensation  of  red  and  of  blue  light,  or 

• 

of  high  and  of  low  notes,  and  hence,  to  suppose  that  certain 
fibres  have,  as  their  '  specific  energy,'  to  aid  in  the  perception 
of  the  red  rays,  while  that  of  others  is  to  assist  in  the 
perception  of  the  blue.  For,  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  assume  that  one  and  the  same  nerve-fibre  ^ 
capable  of  states  of  irritation  which  were  qualitatively  different 
— an  assumption  hitherto  entirely  unsupported  by  facts.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  at  least  as  many  sensory  fibres  as  simpk 
qualities  of  sensation,  and  the  student  may  be  reminded  that 
the  innumerable  varieties  and  shades  of  sensation  which  ar* 
actually  experienced  arise  from  the  mingling  in  various  ways  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  simpler  qualities  (Chap.  X»> 
Although  this  logical  consequence  of  the  principle  of  specific 
energy  (Young,  Helmholtz)  is  a  physiological  postulate,  it  is  *^ 
yet  only  applicable  to  a  few  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

This  principle  ia  apparently  at  variance  with  our  experience  that  the 
nerves  of  taste  occasion  different  sensations,  according  as  they  are  stimul*te<^ 
by  ascending  or  descending  currents.  The  experiments  in  question,  bo^t^^^i 
admit  of  another  explanation  (Chap.  X.). 
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The  peripheral  end-organ  of  every  sensory  nerve  (organ 
of  sense), — and  such  organ  alone — is  capable  of  excitation  not 
only  by  the  stimuli  common  to  all  nerves,  but  also  by  one 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  constitutes  its  usual  means  of  irritation. 
Thus  the  end-organs  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  retina  are 
irritable  by  means  of  waves  of  light ;  those  of  the  acoustic  fibres 
by  waves  of  sound ;  those  of  the  olfactory  fibres  under  the  influ- 
ence of  odorous  bodies,  &c. 

As  the  mind  has  no  means  of  recognising  the  origin  of  any 
given  stimulation,  it  assumes  that  all  sensations  come  from 
their  usual  source.  For  example:  (1.)  It  refers  the  origin  of 
every  sensation  which  reaches  it  through  a  sensory  fibre  to  the 
end-organ  of  that  fibre,  even  though  stimulation  has  not  been 
applied  in  the  usual  manner  but  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 
Thus,  persons  who  have  had  a  limb  amputated  feel  sensatibns 
caused  by  any  irritation  of  the  stump  of  the  nerve  as  if  they 
arose  in  the  amputated  limb  (eccentric  reference  of 
sensations. )  (2.)  In  the  case  of  special  sensations  it  assumes 
the  stimulus  to  have  been  that  which  usually  causes  tlie  same 
sensation  (light,  sound,  &c.),  notwithstanding  that  any  of  the 
common  nervous  stimuli  (mechanical,  electrical,  thermal  or 
chemical)  may  have  originated  it.  Thus  it  considers  every 
visual  sensation  as  occasioned  by  waves  of  light  which  have 
impinged  upon  the  retina,  even  though  mechanical  disturbance 
of  the  retina,  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  «!icc.  may  have  Injen 
the  cause.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  mind  concerning 
the  origin  of  stimulation  go  in  many  cases  still  further,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  stimulus  proper  to  a  given  organ  of  stuise 
always  takes  the  same  path  in  order  to  reach  it.  Thus,  it 
supposes  every  wave  of  light  impinging  upon  the  retina,  or 
every  wave  of  sound  acting  upon  the  acoustic  nerve,  to  have 
previously  traversed  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye,  or  the 
conductors  of  sound  of  the  ear,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence,  it 
refers  the  causes  of  all  sensations  of  light  or  sound  to  without. 
In  the  case  of  visual  sensations  the  mind  even  forms  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  the  illuminating  body,  or  at  least 
as  to  its  direction.  In  the  act  of  seeing,  every  illuminated 
point  of  the  retina  may  be  connected  with  the  point  wlience 
the  rays  of  light  proceed  by  means  of  the  axial  ray  of  the 
particular  pencil  illuminating  that  point  (Chap.  X.),  and  the 
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cause  of  the  visual  sensation  is  referred  to  the  extenial  mfidiuum 
in  the  direction  of  this  ray  even  though  that  cause  be  subjec- 
tive. 

C,  hvtercervtral  Jihrea ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  unite  tw« 
central  organs  (ganglion-cells).  Their  number  is  enormous, 
and  their  function,  which  is  as  yet  only  hypothetical,  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  XI.  The  following  are  included  under 
this  head :  the  majority  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord :  the  chief  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerves ;  the  so- 
called  inhibitory  nerves ;  &c 

B.    SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NERVES. 

The  various  nervous  fibres,  motor,  sensory,  Ac,  are  so 
arranged  as  a  rule  that  all  those  destined  for  the  same  region 
of  the  lK)dy,  of  whatever  sort  they  are,  run  together  for  a  certain 
distance  in  one  *  mixed '  nerve-trunk,  which  gives  oflF  branches 
composed  of  one  kind  of  fibres  only  ('  sensory  nerves,' '  motor 
nerves')  when  the  locality  about  to  be  supplied  by  those 
branches  is  almost  reached.  In  the  case  of  cranial  nerves,  the 
whole  course  of  which  is  short,  this  imion  is  rarely  if  ever  effectfid- 
Cranial  nerves  are,  therefore,  from  their  origin  for  the  fof^ 
part  either  purely  motor  or  purely  sensory. 

The  object  of  the  special  physiology  of  nerves  is  to  determio^ 
for  each  ner^'e-i^bre  its  specific  energy,  which  is  called  for  tho 
sake  of  brevity  its  *  function.'  This  would  be  self-apparent  id 
the  c^st^  of  any  fibre,  if  its  two  end-organs  were  anatonu- 
callv  known  and  their  functions  understood.  Here  the  ^^ 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology  mutually  supplement  ^^^ 
another. 

In  order  to  determine  the  special  function  of  a  nerve  the  follo^i^ 
methods  are  adopted : 

1.  A  nerve  is  divided  at  any  point.  Stimulation  applied  to  the  jxt^  * 
that  side  of  the  point  of  section  remote  from  the  organ  in  which  ^ 
result*  of  excitation  would  follow  normally  no  longer  produces  the  cu«toin«jy 
results.  Thus,  if  it  is  a  muscular  nerve  which  has  been  divided,  the  nutf^ 
connected  with  it  remain  inactive  although  the  will,  or  a  reflex  or  latoon^ 
stimulus,  or  any  other  excitant  applied  to  the  nerve  above  the  place  of  sectK)^ 
are  still  operative,—  the  muscle  is  *  paralysed ; '  while,  if  the  nerve  is  ctfi^ 
petal,  stimulation  of  the  sense-organ,  or  excitation  of  the  peripheral  porti<* 
of  the  nt^r\-e,  no  longer  induces  sensations,  and  blindness,  deafiieaB,  ^ 
sensibility,  &c,  follow. 
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2.  The  ends  of  the  nerre  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  section  are  irritated 
ipecti?ely,  for  the  most  part  with  tetanic  stimuli,  and  the  consequences 
no^ced. 

Nerve-trunks  are  divided  according  to  their  origins  (their 
central  ends)  into  Cranial,  Spinal  and  Sympathetic  Nerves. 


I.  Cranial  Serves. 

For  greater  detail  concerning  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  refer  to 
Clkap  XL 

First  pair  (Olfactory  nerve). — The  fibres  of  this  nerve  have 

^^€  function  of  conducting  every  irritation,  at  whatever  point  of 

^^eir  course  it  originates,  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  concerned 

^^  the  sensation  of  smell,  thereby  giving  rise  to  that  sensation. 

■^^tation  always  takes  place  physiologically  in  the  peripheral 

^^id-organs   situated  in  the  olfactory  membrane  of  the  nose 

'Chap.  X.),  by  means  of  specific  irritants,  'odorous  bodies.' 

Section  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  is  practicable  in  the  case 

^f  young  animals,  destroys  the  sense  of  smell  (Biffi). 

The  production  of  the  sensation  of  smell  on  stimulation  of  the  olfactory 
Derres  by  means  of  ordinary  nerve- stimulants,  has  not  yet  been  directly 
demonstrated. 

Second  pair  (Optic  nerve). — All  stimulations  of  this  nerve 
cause  irritation  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  per- 
ception of  light,  and,  in  consequence,  produce  the  impression  of 
luminosity.  Its  normal  stimulus  proceeds  from  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  its  fibres  in  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  has,  in 
addition,  the  power  of  calling  into  reflex  action  the  sphincter 
of  the  iris  through  fibres  of  the  motor  ociili  proceeding  to  that 
muscle.     The  optic  chiasma  is  discussed  in  Chap.  X. 

Third  pair  (Motores  oculi). — This  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve 
for  most  of  the  orbital  muscles,  viz.  for  the  rectus  sup.,  rectus 
inf.,  rectus  int.,  obliquus  inf.,  and  levator  palpebrae  superioris  ; 
for  the  circular  muscle  of  tlie  pupil  and  the  tensor  choroideae. 
It  may  be  called  into  activity  by  voluntary  stimuli,  or  those 
of  its  fibres  destined  for  the  iris  may  be  excited  in  a  reflex 
manner  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  (Chap.  X.).  It  is 
maintained  by  some  that  it  contains  also  sensory  fibres ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  it  does  not  possess  any  until  after  its 
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union  with  the  trigeminal  nerve ;  this  is,  however,  denied  bj 
Adamiik. 

Section  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  causes:  1.  Drooping  of  the 
upper  eyelid  ('ptosis').  2.  Rotation  outwards  of  the  eyeball,  since  the 
muAcles  supplied  by  it  can  no  longer  balance  those  supplied  by  the  fonrth 
(trochleariA)  and  sixth  (abducens).  3.  Dilatation  and  insensibility  to  light 
of  the  pupil.    4.  A  constant  state  of  accommodation  for  long  distances. 

In  animals,  the  fibres  for  the  pupil  are  said  occasionally  to  run  in  the 
abducens  instead  of  in  the  motorius  oculi  (Adamiik).  In  their  coarse  to  the 
iris  they  traverse  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  nerves. 

Fourth  pair  (Trochlear,  or  pathetic). — This  is  the  motor 
nerve  for  the  obliquus  superior  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  The  exis- 
tence of  sensory  fibres  in  this  nerve  is  maintained  by  some 
writers. 

Fifth  pair  ^Trigeminal). — This  is  a  mixed  nerve,  arising, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  spinal  nerve,  by  two  roots,  a  sensory  (large) 
and  a  motor  (small),  and  soon  afterwards  splitting  up  again  into 
motor  and  sensory  branches.  The  sensoiy  root,  like  the  sensory 
root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  possesses  a  ganglion — the  Gasserian  or 
semilunar  ganglion. 

Its  senaoinf  fibres  confer  sensibility  on  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  head,  and  they  serve  the  purposes  of  a  large  number  of 
reflex  acts.  The  regions  of  the  head  not  supplied  by  the 
trigeminus  are:  portions  of  the  pharynx,  palat«  and  root  of 
the  tongue  which  receive  branches  from  the  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeus ;  the  Eustachian  tubes,  tympanic  cavity,  and  a  part 
of  the  external  auditory  meutus  and  external  ears  which 
receive  branches  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus ;  and 
finally  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  head  which  is  supplied  by 
the  cervical  spinal  nerves.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  nerves  of  taste  (Chap.  X.).  Its  motor 
fibres  supply  the  muscles  of  mastication  (t<?mporal,  masseter, 
mylo-hyoid  and  both  pterygoids),  the  tensor  tympani,  tensor 
palati  mollis,  and  probably  also  (Oehl)  the  dilatator  iridis 
(Chap.  X.).  In  addition,  there  run  in  the  trigeminus  vaso- 
motor fibres  (probably  of  sympathetic  origin)  for  the  con- 
junctiva and  iris.  Finally,  it  contains  secreting  fibres  for  the 
lachrymal,  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  concerning  the 
origin  and  course  of  which,  and  their  connection  with  the 
facialis,  more  is  given  on  p.  96. 

Some  ascribe  to  the  trigeminus  fibres  of  a  trophic  character,  destined 
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Mpedally  for  the  eyeball,  since  section  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  skull  causes 
inflimmation  and  degeneration  of  that  organ.    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  resolt  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  loss  of  sensation  which  interferes 
with  the  protection  of  the  eyeball  from  external  influences ;  for  no  inflam- 
BAtJoDfoUows  after  section  of  the  trigeminus,  if  a  sensitive  protective  surface 
lie  trtifidallj  placed  before  the  eyeball,  e.g,  in  rabbits  by  stitching  in  front  of 
it  the  ear  which  is  supplied  by  the  cervical  nerves  (Snellen).    The  latter  ex- 
plAMtion  has  recently  been  doubted.     In  the  lirst  place,  after  paralysis  of  the 
UeaHa&j  no  inflammatory  changes  follow,  notwithstanding  that  the  animal 
thw  pandysed  is  no    longer  able  to  protect  its  eye  by  closing  the  lid 
(Samuel).    In  the  second  place,  after  partial  section  of  the  trigeminal  trunk 
in  which  the  innermost  fibres  have  been  left  intact,  no  inflammation  is 
noticed,  notwithstanding  the  complete  sensory  paralysis  which  occurs,  and 
that  the  eye  remains  unprotected  by  artificial  means ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  eye  becomes  inflamed  very  easily  (if  not  artificially  protected),  if 
io  partial  section  the  innermost  fibres  have  been  destroyed,  notwithstanding 
that  sensation  still  remains  (Meissner,  Scbiff ).     If,  therefore,  the  preceding 
i^lated  statements  should  be  confirmed,  and  if  the  influence  of  vaso-motor 
lihres  can  be  excluded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  the  supposition  of 
fpedal  <  trophic '  fibres  which  course  along  the  inner  border  of  the  trunk. 
The  operation  of  these  fibres  is,  as  yet,  quite  unintelligible.   The  trigeminus 
it,  moreoTer,  said  to  contain  trophic  fibres  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  since 
•ection  of  that  nerve  occasions  ulceration.    The  latter,  however,  depends 
Qpoo  the  distortion  of  the  lower  jaw  due  to  unilateral  paralysis  of  masti- 
catuiy  muscles,  whereby  the  teeth  no  longer  meet,  but  press  upon  the  mucous 
BHimhrane  opposite  (Rollett). 

Sixth  pair  (Abducens).  — This  is  the  motor  nerve  for  the 
external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball  (abducens). 

The  abducens  receives,  by  anastomosis,  fibres  from  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  sympathetic,  so  that  the  external  rectus  receiv€ia  in  addition  fibres 
from  the  cilioepinal  region  of  the  spinal  cord  (Chap.  XL). 

Seventh  pair  (Facial ).-^This  nerve  contains  almost  exclu- 
sively centrifugal  (motor  and  secreting)  fibres.  Wherever  it  hap- 
pens to  possess  sensory  twigs  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fibres  from 
the  trigeminus,  and,  since  section  of  the  trigeminus  does  not 
cause  complete  loss  of  sensibility,  to  a  slight  extent  from  the 
vagus  also.  The  chorda  tympani,  according  to  more  recent 
theories,  conveys  gustatory  fibres  (Chap.  X.). 

Its  Tnotor  fibres  supply  all  tlie  superficial  muscles  of  the 
head, — the  '  muscles  of  expression,' — the  muscles  of  the  external 
ear,  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  the  levator  palati,  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  the  stapedius,  and  finally  the 
platysma  myoides.  Its  secreting  fibres  are  connected  with  the 
salivary  glands. 
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Paralyns  of  the  facialis  of  one  side  causes  contractioii  of  the  face  towaidt 
the  opposite  side.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  contraction  of  the  fiioe, 
the  tension  of  the  paralysed  muscles  U  not  sufficient  to  stretch  out  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side  to  their  previous  length. 

Eighth  pair  (Auditory  nerve)  (portio  mollis  of  the  seventh 
cranial  nerve  of  Willis). — This  is  the  only  nerve  connected 
with  the  perception  of  sound.  Every  irritation  of  it  calls  forth 
an  auditory  sensation,  and  section  of  it  causes  deafness.  Con- 
cerning a  noteworthy  relationship  between  the  auditory  ner\'e 
and  the  position  of  the  head,  consult  the  Appendix  to  the 
Section  on  tlie  sense  of  Hearing  (Chap.  X.). 

Ninth  pair  (Glosso-pharyngeal)  (part  of  the  eighth  cranial 
nerve  of  Willis). — This  is  a  mixed  nerve,  which,  however,  only 
contains  a  few  motor  fibres  for  the  following  muscles :  levator 
palati,  azygos  uvulae,  middle  constrictor  of  the  fauces,  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus.  The  remaining  fibres  are  centripetal,  and  minister 
in  part  to  the  sense  of  touch,  but  chiefly  to  the  sense  of  taste, 
of  the  soft  palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Tenth  and  eleventh  pairs  (Vagus  or  Pneumogastric  and 
Spinal  Accessory  of  Willis). — Both  together  form  a  mixed 
nerve.  It  has  been  maintained  (Longet)  that  these  two  nerves 
are  to  be  regarded  as  two  roots,  of  which  one  (Vagus)  contains 
the  centripetal,  while  the  other  (Accessorius),  whose  inner  or 
anterior  branch  unites  with  the  Vagus  of  descriptive  anatomv, 
contains  the  centrifugal  fibres.  The  vagus,  however,  at  its 
origin,  contains  motor-fibres  for  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  oeso- 
phagus (Van  Kempen). 

The  centrifugal  fibres,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  the  following: 

a.  Motor  fibres.  1.  For  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and 
tlie  pharynx.  2.  For  tlie  muscles  of  the  larynx,  contained  for 
tlie  most  part,  in  the  n.  laryngeus  inferior  or  recurrent  larvn^^al. 
Tlie  n.  laryngeus  superior  supplies  a  branch  for  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle :    this   statement    has,  however,    been    lately    denied. 

3.  For  the  muscles  of  the  bronchi :  this  is,  however,  doubtful. 

4.  For  the  a^sophagus  ;  after  section  of  both  vagi  food  which  is 
iiwallowed  no  longer  enters  the  stomach,  while  after  section  of 
tlie  accessories  no  such  result  follows.  5.  For  the  stomach  (p. 
101,  147).  6.  According  to  some  writers,  for  the  small  and  large 
intestine  and  for  the  uterus.  7.  For  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid 
and  trapezius  muscles,  the  fibres  being  situated  in  the  outer  or 
posterior  branch  of  the  accessorius  of  descriptive  an^itomy. 
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i.  Regulating — inhibitory — fibres  for  the  heart  (Ed.  Weber, 
Budge). 

c  Secretory  fibres.  1 .  For  the  glands  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  &c. :  this  fact  has  not  been  conclusively  proved,  and 
has  lately  been  contested.  2.  For  the  kidneys  (Bernard),  since 
irritation  of  the  vagus  at  the  cardia  is  said  to  increase  the 
ojriiiary  secretion,  producing  simultaneously  arterialization  of 
the  venous  blood  (?). 

d.  Vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  (?). 
The  centripetal  fibres  are  the  following : 
a.  Sensory  fibres  supplying,  in  all  probability:  1.  The  whole 
respiratory  apparatus.     2.  The  digestive  apparatus  from  velum 
IMilati  to  pylorus.     3.  The  heart. 

6.  R^^ulating  fibres:  1.  Accelerating  for  the  inspiratory 
centre,  arising  probably  in  the  lungs.  2.  Inhibitory  for  the 
8ame  centre  (Rosenthal).  The  distribution  of  these  acceler- 
ating and  inhibitory  fibres  among  the  branches  of  the  vagus 
has  been  described  on  p.  167.  3.  Stimulant  for  the  cardiac 
inhibitory  centres  (Bonders).  4.  Stimulant  for  the  vaso-motor 
centre  (* pressor  fibres'),  especially  in  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  (Aubert  and  Roever).  5.  Inhibitory  for  the  same  centre, 
which  in  many  animals  run  in  a  special  branch,  the  Ramus  de- 
pressor nervi  vagi  (Ludwig  and  Cyon).  6.  Stimulant  for  the 
salivary  secretion,  arising  probably  from  the  stomach  (though 
this  is  doubtful :  consult  p.  94  et  sq.).  7.  Inhibitory  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion  (Ludwig  and  N.  0.  Bernstein).  8.  Stimu- 
lant for  the  sugar-formation  in  the  liver,  i.e.  fibres,  the  centripetal 
irritation  of  which  calls  into  reflex  activity  the  nerves  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  sugar;  these  fibres  have  their  peri- 
pheral terminations  in  the  thorax,  possibly  in  the  lungs  (Bernard). 

The  rMulU  of  experimental  section  and  irritation  of  the  vagus  and  accet^ 
wrjf  which  have  served  to  determine  the  various  series  of  fibres  contained 
in  those  nenres  will  now  be  gathered  into  a  r^sum^. 

1.  Section  of  the  spinal  accessory  above  its  point  of  union  with  the 
Tignt  (or,  as  is  the  usual  plan,  removal  of  the  accessorius-roots  from  the  cord), 
psraljsessU  the  muscles  dependent  upon  the  vago-accessorius  for  their  nerve. 
imppW :  scoording  to  some,  the  laryngeal  muscles  (van  Kempen,  Navratil)  are 
not  affected,  and  the  power  of  swallowing  is  not  entirely  lost  In  addition 
tectioo  of  the  acceesorius  causes  acceleration  of  the  heart*s  action,  while 
stimulation  produces  slowing  (Waller,  Heidenhain).  Unilateral  paralysis 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  acceesorius  causes  a  twisting  of  the  head. 

2.  Irritation  of  the  vagus  above  the  point  of  union  with  the  accessorius 
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causes,    among    other    things,    contractions   in    larynXi    pharynx,  an^ 
oesophagus. 

3.  Section  of  the  vagus-trunk  in  the  neck  causes  (a)  panljsis  of  Isith- 
geal  muscles  and,  in  consequence,  when  both  vagi  are  dirided,  inaction  of 
the  vocal  cords,  loss  of  voice  and  passage  of  portions  of  food  into  the  lon^ 
whereby  fatal  pneumonia  is  induced;  (6)  quickening  of  the  heart's icdon; 
(c)  slowing  of  the  movements  of  inspiration ;  (d)  prevention  of  those  reflex 
acts  which  stimulations  applied  to  larynx,  pharynx,  and  stomach,  nonnally 
induce ;  {e)  prevention  of  the  last  act  in  the  operation  of  swallowing,  so  thtt 
the  oesophagus  becomes  filled  with  food ;  (/)  interruption  of  the  mgv- 
formation  in  the  liver  (?). 

4.  Irritation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  divided  vagus  in  the  neek 
causes  (a)  spasms  of  the  glottis  or  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  moadei, 
which  is  also  induced  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  inferior  laijo- 
geal  nerve ;  (6)  slowing  of  the  hearths  action,  and  finally  stand-still  of  thit 
organ  in  diastole ;  (c)  contraction  (so  it  is  said)  of  the  smooth  miucln  d 
the  bronchi,  thus  narrowing  their  lumen  somewhat ;  this  baa,  however,  been 
fn^uently  denied,  by  Bonders,  Wintrich,  Rosenthal  and  Riigenbeig,  bat 
has  been  again  supported  recently  by  Schifl^;  (d)  contraction  of  stonach, 
intestine  (P),  uterus  (?),  &c. ;  (e)  increased  renal  secretion  (P). 

5.  Irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  divided  vagus  in  the  seek 
causes  (a)  quickening  of  inspiratory  movements  which  procetHls  eveD  to 
inspiratory  tetanus ;  occasionally,  however,  an  opposite  result  foUowB  (p* 
168) ;  {b)  increased  sugar-formation  (P);  (c)  increased  salivary  secretion  (?) ; 
{d)  diminished  pancreatic  secretion ;  (e)  diminished  blood-pressure  if  stinm* 
lation  be  applied  above  the  point  of  union  of  depressor  and  vagiu;  (/) 
slowing  of  the  heart's  beat  wheu  the  other  vagus  is  intact. 

6.  Section  or  paralysis  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  paralyser  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  causing  tl  e  same  phenomena  as  section  of  the  vagiuui 
the  neck  (see  3.  a) ;  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch  sometimes  pr  ss  upon  the 
left  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  thus  producing  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  con. 

7.  Section  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  a  slight  slowing  of  utfp'" 
ration  (Sklarek),  on  account  of  the  motor  fibres  for  the  larynx,  and  ^ 
cially  for  the  crictvthyroid  muscle,  which  it  contains.  Nawratil  has  recent!/ 
denied  that  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  receives  motor  supply  from  this  nerre. 

8.  Irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  divided  superior  laiyng^tl 
nerve  causes  {a )  slowing  of  inspiration  which  proceeds  to  complete  oe^a^* 
of  the  respiratory  movements  ( Rosenthal) ;  (6)  increased  blood-presaope  bj 
inducing  contraction  of  the  arteries. 

9.  Irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  divided  depressor  branch  of"* 
vagus  causes  dilatation  of  all  the  arteries  and,  in  consequence,  a  ft^  ^ 
blood-pressure  (Cyon  and  Liidwig). 

The  irritability  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  end- 
organs  of  the  fibres,  varies  with  the  fibre. 

On  irritation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  a  divided  vagus,  a  strong* 
stimulus  is  needed  to  produce  slowing  of  the  heart  than  is  neeessaiy  to  p^ 
duce  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (Rutherford).  During  irritatn* 
of  the  central  portion  the  fibres  which  cauae  quickening  of  respiiatioD  ^ 
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ibautted  than  those  which  cause  slowinfr  (Burkait).    The  inhihi- 
»  for  the  heart  are  sometimes  veiy  unequally  dirided  hetween  the 
(p.  74). 

Ifth  pair  (Hypoglossal). — This  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve 
;he  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and,  therefore,  also  the  motor 
mcemed  in  speech.  In  addition  it  supplies  the  muscles 
ed  with  the  os  hyoides.  It  receives  sensory  fibres  through 
IS  descendens  from  the  first  cervical  nerve,  in  consequence 
:h  the  tongue  retains  a  certain  amount  of  sensibility 
:er  section  of  the  trigeminus. 

n.  Spinal  Serves. 

entric  course  and  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  given  in  Chap.  XI. 

the  nerves  springing  from  the  spinal  cord  are,  in  a  great 
their  course,  mixed.  They  are  not  so,  however,  at  their 
»ch  arising  by  two  roots, — an  anterior,  containing  the 
gal,  and  a  posterior,  containing  the  centripetal,  fibres 
I  Bell).  The  former  is  called  the  Tnotor^  and  the  latter 
tory,  root ;  the  sensory  root  being  provided  with  a  gan- 

the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  on  one  side  be  divided,  the  muscles 
nesponding  side  of  the  body  become  completely  paralysed  :  while 
the  posterior  roots  causes  complete  insensibility.  If  in  an  animal — 
e  divide  on  the  one  side  (say  the  rijrht)  the  posterior,  and  on  the 
anterior,  roots  of  the  lower  spinal  nerves,  the  following  pheno- 
r  be  induced.  If  the  right  leg  be  irritated,  no  movements  what- 
r,  since  the  frog  feels  no  pain ;  but  if  the  left  leg  be  irritated, 
:s  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritant  take  place  in  the  right 
pain  is  felt  in  the  left  leg,  while  the  right  only  is  capable  of 
Bforeover,  in  leaping?,  the  frog  drags  its  right  leg  just  as  it  would  a 
limb,  because  it  no  longer  feels  it. 

iterior  roots  are  said  sometimes  to  contain  sensory  fibres  (Longet). 
however,  only  such  a^  proceed  iu  reality  from  the  posterior  root 
backwards  into  the  anterior,  after  the  roots  have  united  to  form 
ja  trunk.  Hence,  after  section  of  such  anterior  roots,  it  is  ^nly 
eral  portions  which  are  sensitive,  and  sensibility  is  quite  lost  as 
e  posterior  roots  are  also  divided  (Magendie). 

centrifugal  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  (contained  in  the 
roots)  are : 

!otor  fibres  for  all  the  transverselv  striated  muscles  of 
k  and  extremities,  and,  probably  through  the  medium 

A  A 
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of  the  sympathetic,  for  certain  gmooth  muscles  of  the  a 
viscera  also,  as  for  example,  for  the  muscular  wall  of  th 
2.  Vaso-motor  fibres  for  most  of  the  arteries  of  the  be 
however,  in  part,  first  pass  into  the  sympathetic  system 
and  then  enter  into  other  spinal  roots  (p.  76).  3.  Poi 
secreting  and  trophic  fibres.  The  centripetal  fibra 
nerve-fibres  of  sensation  for  the  whole  sur£BU^  of  the  bo( 
ing  the  £Bu:e  and  the  forehead. 

The  distribution  among  the  thirty-one  pairs  of  spii 
of  the  various  motor  and  sensory  nerves  destined  for  the 
muscles  and  regions  of  surface  £dls  under  the  pp 
anatomy. 

If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  be  divided,  the  in 
the  anterior  roots  suddenly  sinks  (Ludwig  and  Cyon ;  the  8tatem< 
ever,  denied  by  Griinhagen  and  G.  Heidehain).  The  former  m 
fore,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  process,  keep  the  irritability  of  the  latter 
increased,  or,  as  is  more  intelligible,  keep  the  latter  under  co 
weak  stimulation  (consult  Chap.  XL  on  the  tonus  of  muscle).  1 
mentioned  supposition  be  correct,  on  irritation  of  the  anterior 
stimulus  applied  will  simply  serve  to  increase  that  constant  weak  a 

m.    Sympathetic  Serves. 

The  consideration  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  canni 
separated  from  that  of  the  sympathetic  central  orga 
will  be  found  in  Chap.  XI.,  where,  also,  the  reasons 
combined  treatment  are  given  at  length. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PEBIPHEBAL  END-ORGANS  OF  NERVES. 

^  discugging  the  organs   engaged   in   secretion  and  motion 
the  little  which  is  known  concerning  the  peripheral  termina- 
^^ol  centrifugal  nerves  has  been  referred  to.     The  peripheral 
organs  of  centripetal  nerves  have  in  great  part  been  accurately 
^Vestigated.      Many  of  these  are    in  connection  with   con- 
trivances which  "serve  to  transmit  in  a  suitable  manner  to  the 
^'^■orjjans  the  influences  of  the  external  medium,  such  as  light, 
•^Ond,  heat,  pressure,  &c.,  which  are  capable  of  exciting  nerves. 
^or  this  purpose  there  exist  organs  which  are  composed  both 
^f  conducting  arrangements   and  end-organs  of  nerves,  and 
^hich  are  called  Organs  of  the  Senses. 

As  the  physiology  of  the  conducting  arrangements  cannot 
"^  separated  from  that  of  the  end-organs,  the  whole  of  the 
Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  the  Senses  will  be  here  treated  of. 

i:  THE   ORGAN   OF  SIGHT. 

In  the  organ  of  sight,  the  eye,  the  end-organs  of  the  nerves 
^^rminate  in  a  spherically  ciu-ved  membrane  (the  retina) ;  the 
^Vuninous  impressions  capable  of  exciting  the  sense  of  sight  full 
^pon  this  surfiEice.  The  rays  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  are  pro- 
J  ^cted  by  means  of  a  system  of  dififerent  refractive  media  upon 
^^e  retina,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  diminished,  inverted  and 
"^"VaZ  image  of  the  objects  seen,  is  formed  upon  it,  just  as  in  a 
^^tmera  obecura. 

Schema  of  the  Eye. 

The  refractive  media  of  the  eye  in  the  order  in  which  they 
^re  traversed  by  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  them,  are 

▲  ▲2 
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the  following :  1.  The  cornea.  2.  The  aqueous  humor.  3.  The 
lens  with  its  capsule.  4.  The  vitreous  body.  Four  separating 
surfaces  (refracting  surfaces)  correspond  to  these  media.  1.  A 
surface  between  the  air  and  the  substance  of  the  cornea 
(anterior  surface  of  the  cornea).  2.  A  sur&ce  between  the 
cornea  and  the  aqueous  himior  (posterior  surface  of  the  cornea) 
&c.  In  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  paths  of  luminous  rays 
which  pass  through  the  eye  to  the  retina,  the  following  data 
must  be  known :  1.  The  refractive  indices  of  all  the  media.  2. 
The  forms  of  all  the  refracting  surfaces.  3.  The  distances  of 
these  from  one  another  and  from  the  sur&ce  upon  which  the 
image  is  projected  (retina). 

The  crystalline  lens  is  not  a  simple  refracting  medium; 
its  consistence  and  its  power  of  refraction  increase  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior,  its  solid  nucleus,  which  is  of  very  small 
radius  of  curvature,  refracting  light  most  powerfully. 

The  annexed   diagram,    Fig.    12,  which  represents    in  a 
simplified  manner  the  structure  of  the  lens,  shows  that  it  may 
Fio^  12.  te  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a 

powerful  convex  lens  c  and  of  two 
concave  lenses  a  and  6.  The  latter 
neutralize  to  a  certain  extent  the 
action  of  c,  and  they  do  so  the  less 
the  smaller  their  refractive  index. 
In  as  much  as  a  and  h  possess  a 
smaller  index  of  refraction  than  c, 
the  action  of  the  lens  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
they  had  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  c,  i.e.  it  is  greater 
than  would  be  the  case  were  the  lens  composed  of  homogeneous 
matter  having  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  nucleus. 
The  focal  distance  of  the  lens  being  determined  by  experiment, 
and  its  shape  being  known,  the  so-called  total  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  lens  may  be  calculated,  i.e.  the  index  of  refraction 
which  the  lens  would  possess,  were  it  homogeneous.  According 
to  what  was  said  previously  it  follows  that  the  index  thus  cal- 
culated is  greater  than  that  of  the  nucleus. 

The  optical  problems  connected  with  the  eye  are  much 
simplified  by  the  fiict  that  the  cornea  is  a  membrane  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  parallel,  and  which  limits  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly fluids  which  possess  approximately  the  same  index  of 
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refiraction  (in  front  is  the  lachrymal  fluid  which  moistens  it, 
behind  the  aqaeous  himior) ;  such  a  body  (like  a  plate  of  glass 
the  surfikces  of  which  are  in  contact  with  air,  e.g,  a  window- 
pme  or  a  watch-glass)  cannot  give  a  new  direction  to  a  ray  of 
light  which  traverses  it,  but  can  only  deviate  it  slightly  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  itself.     The  cornea  itself  may  therefore  be 
entirely  neglected,  and  we  may  reason  as  if  the  aqueous  humour 
extended  to  the  anterior  surface   of  the   cornea.     There   re- 
Qiain,  therefore,  only  three  refracting  media  to  be  taken  into 
socount,  the  aqueous  humour j  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body, 
in  addition  to  three  refracting  surfaces,  viz.  the  anterior  surface 
9f   the  cornea  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
^f^staUme  lens.     The  centres  of  curvature  of  these  three  sur- 
lie  in  one  straight  line — the  optic  aais.^ 
The  following  data  apply  to  the  eye  when  at  rest  (i.e.  when 
acoom7ru)dated  for  distance)  (Listing), 
((i.)  The  refracting  surfaces  are  spherical  surfaces  the  radii 
^^  ^hich  have  the  following  measurements : 

1.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  about    8"*" 

2.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  „    10™°* 

3.  The  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens        „      6"*" 

(6.)  The  distances  between  these  refracting  surfaces  are — 

from  1  to  2         .         .         .         .         about  4*°™ 
„     2  to  3  ('  axis  of  the  lens ')  „      4' 

„     3  to  the  retina    .         .         •  o    1^' 

(c.)  The  i/ndices  of  refraction  are  (that  of  air  being  taken 
^1)  for  the  aqueous  hmnour     ^^ 

*^T  the  lens  (totoi)  =    J| 

*Or  the  vitreous  body  =  -— - 

77 

The  reeults  of  the  moet  accurate  of  these  determinations  (Brewster,  the 
Wo  Krauses,  Helmholtz)  cannot  here  find  a  place ;  only  the  methods  which 
^re  been  employed  in  makin^^  them  can  be  shortly  indicated.  The  re- 
frtctire  indices  of  the  fluid  media  have  been  determined  in  the  media  of  eyes 
remored  from  the  body  by  well-known  optical  methods ;  the  total  refractive 

*  When  examined  under  water  the  action  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
tlto  ceases,  so  that  the  eye  under  these  circumstances  possesses  but  two  refracting 
wdum.    The  oonsequences  of  this  will  be  seen  further  on. 
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index  of  the  lens  is  calculated  from  its  empirically  detennined  focal  distance 
and  from  its  external  form.    The  determination,  of  the  radii  of  corvaturi^ 
must  when  possible  be  detennined  in  the  living  eye,  as  the  forms  UDdeig««> 
various  changes  (see  below).    This  determination  is  made  by  the  followio^ 
very  exact  method,  which  is  specially  of  importance  in  ascertaining  exactly 
the  changes  which  occur  during  accommodation  (Helmholti).    Acoordin^ 
to  simple  geometrical  principles  the  radius  of  a  spherical  surfiu:e  may  !>« 
calculated  by  placing  a  body  of  linear  form  and  of  known  length  at   « 
measured  distance  from  it,  and  measuring  the  image  of  the  body  reflected 
at  the  spherical  surface.    These  measurements  are  effected  in  the  foEowing 
manner:  the  corneal  image,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  hoiiioDtaU  u 
observed  through  a  thick  glass  plate.    This  plate  is  divided  horizontallj 
into  two  halves,  which  are  movable  around  a  common  vertical  axis.    So 
long  as  the  rays  of  light  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  glass  plate,  tbe 
reflected  image  appears  unchanged ;  if  now  the  two  glass  plates  are  tamed 
around  their  axis,  but  from  opposite  sides  (so  that  looked  at  from  ibo^« 
they  appear  crossed),  each  plate  is  struck  obliquely  by  the  rays,  and  in  eas- 
sequence  the  image  is  displaced  in  a  horizontal  direction.    The  two  pl»t^ 
displace  the  image  in  opposite  directions,  and  there  appear  tiro  images ;    i^ 
now  the  plates  have  been  turned  to  such  an  extent  that  the  image  seen  throal^ 
each  is  displaced  through  a  distance  of  one  half  of  its  length  and  that  the  o*^ 
posite  terminal  points  of  the  two  images  touch  (one  image  appearing  to  b^^ 
prolongation  of  the  other),  the  length  of  the  image  may  be  calculated  frc  ^ 
the  angle  which  the  two  plates  make  one  with  the  other,  providing  tliv-^ 
the  thickness  and  refractive  index  of  the  plates  be  known.    Such  an  ^^  T 
paratus,  so  arranged  that  the  angle  between  the  plates  may  be  read  ofl^     ^ 
termed  an  '  Ophthalmometer.*    In  reference  to  the  distance  between  the 
fracting  surfaces,  it  may  be  said  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens  (it, 
length  of  the  axis  of  the  lens)  may  be  determined  in  lenses  removed 
the  eye.    Yet  it  is  better^  on  account  of  the  changes  which  it  unc 
physiologically,  to  effect  this  measurement  by  means  of  the  Ophthaln^^^ 
meter,  in  the  living  eye,  from  the  reflected  images ;  the  same  method         ^ 
followed  in  determining  the  distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  Ci- J»® 
cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Formation  of  the  Image. 

According  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  the  &y^ 
is  a  system  composed  of  three  concentric  refracting  surfec^^ 
The  laws  of  refraction  of  such  a  system  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

1.  Let  CD  (Fig.  13)  be  a  spherically  curved  refracting?  surfscOi  K  the 
centre  of  curvature^  and  a  b  a  straight  line  which  passes  through  it,  th^  ^^^ 
Let  c  D  separate  two  media,  of  which  the  one  to  the  left  (the  anieruir  or 
first)  possesses  the  refractive  index  m,  the  other  (the  posterior  or  second)  tb^ 
index  n. 

The  luminous  ray  £  g  falling  from  the  point  b  on  the  axis  in  the  fi^ 
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gMdimn  upon  the  surface  c  D  is  refracted  at  e ;  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tengeat-pUne  at  the  point  e  is  the  radius  k  i,  therefore  E  e  i  »/i  is  the 
ng^  of  incidence^  k  e  L  »  g  is  the  angle  of  refraction.  According  to  the 
hw  of  refraction  F  e,  K  i  and  e  L  lie  in  one  plane,  so  that  e  l  must  like  e  g 
cat  the  axis.    Let  the  distance,  b  h,  of  the  point  e  from  the  principal  point 


Hy  be  equal  to  a,,  and  the  distance  of  the  point  L  from  the  principal  point 
^1  L  H,  be  equal  to  a,.  The  relation  of  the  distances  a^  and  a,  is  then 
Stained  in  the  following  manner  (let  the  angle  h  £  g  « ^  then  the  angle 
^lo-ip-«y  and  the  angle  hlg^/i-^— «;  lastly,  let  the  radius  kh 
*ie-r). 

According  to  the  law  of  refraction 

anp  :  anq^n:  m (1) 

In  the  triangle  e  e  k 

01 +  r  :  r-sin  (18(f-p)  ions (2) 

And  in  the  triangle  g  k  l 

«,— r  :  r»sin  q  :  ^n  0>— j— ») (3) 

If  B  and  H  are  very  distant  from  one  another,  or  if  g  and  H  are  very 
^ose  to  one  another,  then  the  ray  e  g  is  only  slightly  bent  from  the  direc- 
^on  of  the  axis,  and  if  it  falls  upon  the  refracting  surface  near  the  axis,  the 
ingles  pf  9,  and  «  are  so  small  that  one  may  consider  their  sines  to  the  arc 
ms equal  If  one  does  this,  and  if  one  considers  that  sin  (180^— |i)  ^anp, 
then 

(1)  becomes  nq^^mp (4) 

(2) pr-«(o,  +  r) (6) 

(3) ?'--0»-?-«)(«a-0 (6) 

If  in  these  three  equations  we  eliminate  q  and  «,  p  yanishes,  and  we 
obtain  the  following  simple  relation  between  a^  and  a, : 

tn        H         w  — wi     j'f^y. 
T^        ^  r 

As  this  relation  is  independent  of  the  angles  p  and  «,  all  other  rays  fall- 
ing from  E  upon  c  D  (always  assuming  that  the  angles  p  and  s  are  not  too 
large)  must,  after  being  refracted,  pass  through  the  point  l.  A  *  bomocen- 
trie '  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  B  must,  therefore,  after  refraction  again 
be  bomocentric;  the  point  of  intersection  after  refraction  is  termed  the 
imoffe  of  the  luminous  spot  B.  ^ 
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2.  If  the  point  E  be  not  eitaated  in  the  axis,  a  straight  lizie  maj  alwaa.;ji 
be  drawn  through  it  and  the  nodal  point  K,  and  this  line  may  be  loolc«d 
upon  as  a  new  axis ;  the  imago  L  then  lies  in  thb  line. 

3.  The  law  of  humocentric  pencils  of  light  applies  wherever  the  poio  t,  i 
may  be  situated.  A  point  of  intersection  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  iteor- 
responds  to  every  luminous  point,  and  this  point  of  intersection  always  Hm 
in  a  straight  line,  joining  the  luminous  point  and  the  nodal  point;  this lixM 
is  called  the  principal  ray  or  line  of  direction. 

The  image  is  called  real  when  the  rays,  aS  in  Fig.  14,  poisuiilg  th.eir 
proper  direction,  form  it ;  it  is  called  virttud  when  it  is  not  formed  by  tMM 
rays,  but  is  only  obtained  by  prolonging  them  backwards. 

4.  If  the  positions  are  reversed  and  the  refracted  rays  be  regarded  as  t^9o» 
incident  rays  (the  real  or  the  virtual  point  in  the  image  becoming  the 
or  virtual  point  of  exit  of  rays),  these  will  again  unite,  as  the  most  6a[ 
ficial  consideration  teaches  us,  at  the  original  luminous  points. 

The  luminous  point  and  the  image  have,  therefore,  a  reciprocal  relaticp^^* 
ship,  and  they  are,  for  this  reason,  more  correctly  designated  ^conjugs*'^ 
foci,'  and  their  respective  distances  £rom  the  principal  point  (a^  and  a,in  {B-^^  '^ 
as  '  conjugate  focal  distances.' 

5.  If  in  Fig.  13  the  incident  ray  E  G  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  then  E  H  ■ 

» cx> ,  and  in  equation  (7)  —  »  o,  and  consequently  a,  acquires  the  value 


n  r 
n  —  m 


A (8) 

Fio.  14. 


Conversely,  if  the  ray  L  o  coming  from  the  second  medium  be  parallel  to 
the  axis,  then 

L  H  a  a,  -  00 ,  and  in  equation  (7),  a^  acquires  the  value 


mr 


A (9) 


n  —  m 

Thus  all  rays  which  are  in  the  first  instance  parallel  to  the  axis  unite  af^er 
refraction  at  a  point  P,  (Fig.  14)  which  may  be  termed  the  posterior  or 
seccmd  focal  pointy  and  the  distance  of  which  from  the  principal  point 
H  F,  =/,  (equation  8)  is  termed  the  second  focal  distance.  Similarly  all 
those  rays  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  in  the  second  medium,  unite  to  fonn 
the  first  or  anterior  focal  point  Fp  the  distance  of  which  from  the  centre  of 
curvature,  hFj  «/i  (equation  0),  is  termed  th^  first  focal  distance,    (Coo- 
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vndj  til  »J8  which  proceed  from  the  focal  points,  become  parallel  after 
nfiietioD.) 
0.  From  (8)  and  (9)  it  follows  farther  that 

/,:/,-  m  :  n (10) 

A'A-r         (11) 

^  tlie  first  and  the  second  focal  distances  are  related  to  one  another  as  the 
^Bi^cw  of  refraction  of  the  first  and  second  media,  and  the  difference  betWeen 
^^  focal  distances  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature ;  thus  in  Fig.  15, 
"i  ■■KF,,  t.e.  the  distance  of  the  first  or  anterior  focal  point  from  the 
P'u^IMd  point  H  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  second  focal  point  from  the 
^^  point. 

7*  The  focal  points  can  very  usefully  be  employed  in  order  to  find  geo- 
netiicallj  the  image  s,,  which  corresponds  to  a  luminous  point  Sj. 

^  Fig.  15,  let  H  again  be  the  principal  poitit,  k  the  nodal  point,  Fj  and 
's  ^  two  focal  points.    The  point  of  intersection  of  any  two  refracted 

Fio.  16. 


s.. 

c 

r^^ 

D 

J   ^/\ 

> 

BL              K 

I 
D 

>^  proceeding  from  Sj  must  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  other  rays. 
f  ^rder  to  find  this  point  of  intersection  we  may  best  make  use  of  the 
J^Owing  rays :  1.  The  unrefiracted  principal  ray,  Sj  k  s, ;  2.  the  ray,  Si  o, 
^^ch  pursues  a  course  parallel  to  the  axis  and  passes  after  refraction 
I  ^ugh  the  second  focal  point,  viz.,  which  pursues  the  course  oFjSj; 
tlie  ray  Sj  F,  T,  which  passes  through  the  first  (or  anterior)  focal  point, 


which  after  refraction  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  pursuing  the  line  i  s,. 


//^>  two  of  these  rays  suffice  in  order  to  find  s,,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove 
^^^etrically  that  they  all  pass  through  s,. 

By  the  same  construction  we  can  further  find  that  any  luminous  point  T, 
^^^ted  in  the  line  Sj  Vj  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  will  throw  its  image  on 
^  perpendicular  s,  v,,  at  the  point  t,.  All  points  lying  in  a  plane  per- 
^ti^cular  to  the  axis  therefore  form  images  on  a  plane  which  is  also  per- 
.  ^dicular  to  the  axis.  Every  fiat  object  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
^^"i:)]flhes  therefore  a  flat  image  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  really,  as 
readily  be  proved  by  geometrical  methods,  resembles  the  object. 
Prom  $  6  it  follows  that  all  luminous  points  situated  at  an  infinite  dis- 
(from  the  refracting  surface)  throw  their  image  on  a  plane  which  is 
^^"peodicular  to  the  axis  at  the  focal  point ;  this  plane  is  termed  the  focal 
^*^ne,  Rays  which  are  parallel  to  one  another,  therefore,  always  intersect 
^  one  point  of  the  focal  plane. 


;^2 
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8.  From  the  preceding  there  results  a  simple  method  of  oonitracti0| 

the  course  of  the  refracted  ray  e  i,  which  oorresponds  to  the  incident  xiy 

E  G  (Fig.  16).    Let  0  p  be  the  focal  plane.    A  ray  parallel  to  Be  most  ha- 

tersect  the  required  (refracted)  ray  at  some  point  (k),  situated  in  the  fool 

plane. 

Fio.  16. 


In  order  to  find  this  point  we  may  either  make  use  of  the  uniefinetad 
principal  ray  K  k  M  which  is  parallel  to  E  G,  or  we  may  draw  througb  the 
focal  point  T^  a  parallel  ray  (Fj  l),  parallel  to  E  o,  which  will  after  idnt' 
tion  pursue  a  course  parallel  to  the  axis  and  will  so  lead  to  u, 

9.  If  in  Fig.  15  (§  7)  we  take  H  T7i  «flj  and  h  u^^bo,,  further  if  the ■« 
of  the  object  U,  s^^lu  the  siie  of  its  image  Uj  8j«— /„  (it  has s negiti'^ 
sign  as  it  lies  below  the  axis)  the  following  relations  are  found : 

In  the  similar  triangles  Bj  Uj  Fj  and  i  H  F| 

"i-fi  •' h-A  •■  -K as) 

In  the  similar  triangles  s,  u,  F^  and  G  H  F, 


From  (12)  it  follows 
From  (13) 


h 


!•-% 


=  1-  ?2 


(14) 


(15) 


Lastly  from  (15)  and  (16)  a^  A  +  a,/,  =  Oj  Oj  or  :^  -*■  A  -  1  ...    (1^) 

^^       A  ^     , 

The  equation  (16)  passes  into  equation  (7)  if  we  substitute  for/,  *^ 

/,  the  values  furnished  by  equations  (8)  and  (9). 

10.  If  in  equation  (16),  we  give  to  a j  all  values  between  oo  and  0,  flj  »^ 
quires  the  following  values : 

(1)  when  «i  =»  00  (the  luminous  point  being  infinitely  distant)  flj*/j 

(image  situated  at  f,,  see  §  5) 
« /i  (luminous   point  at  Fj)  « j  ==    oo  (image  va&oi^ 

distant,  see  §  5) 
«  0   (luminous  point  at  H)        Aj  -  0    (image  coinci^** 

with  n) 
-  -  (/2-/1)  *  (luminous   point  at  K)  <ia=/a-/,  0'"'?* 
coincides  with  e). 
*  fl,  must  always  be  reckoned  as  positive  when  it  is  on  the  left  of  H,  nega^'^' 
when  it  is  on  the  right ;  a,,  on  the  contrary,  is  reckoned  positive  when  it  ^  ^^ 
the  right  side. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


f) 


If 


tf 


a. 


a. 
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le  principal  point  and  the  nodal  point  coincide  with  their  own  images. 
.  Pknes  which  intersect  conjugate  foci  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
«  called  an^uffote  pUmes,  for  the  images  of  objects  on  the  one  plane  are 
Q  upon  the  other.  The  relation  between  the  size  of  these  images  is  ex- 
i  bj  i^  and  l^  (compare  §  9).  Every  point  in  one  plane  has  therefore 
ige  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  other,  and  the  distances  of  these 
from  the  axis  are  as  /|  :  /,.  If,  therefore,  one  knows  the  situation 
lution  between  the  sizes  of  the  images  on  two  conjugate  planes,  we 
lake  use  of  any  point  for  constructing  the  image ;  for  every  ray  which 
from  this  point  in  the  anterior  plane  must  after  refraction  pass 
h  a  perfectly  definite  point  of  the  posterior  plane.  If  now  in  the  con- 
on  we  select  two  rays  which  obey  also  the  condition  of  passing  through 
i,  they  are  ipso  facto  perfectly  determined.  It  is  naturally  most  con- 
tfor  the  purpose  of  these  constructions  to  select  those  conjugate  planes, 
ages  in  which  are  not  merely  similar,  but  of  equal  magnitude,  and 
are  called  principal  planes. 

dr  situation  is  found  when  in  equations  (15)  and  (16)  l^-ly  It 
I  then  that  a^^O  and  a^^O,  i.e.  the  two priticipal planes  coincide  not 
ith  one  another  but  also  with  the  refracting  surface. 
In  the  case  of  two  spherically  curved  refracting  surfaces,  a  straight 
luch  joins  their  centres  of  curvature  constitutes  their  common  axis. 
)mocentric  pencil  of  rays  falling  upon  the  first  surface  (providing  that 
I  do  not  form  too  great  an  angle  with  the  axis)  continues  homocentric 
'ter  refraction,  and  therefore  falls  homocentrically  upon  the  second 
,  it  follows  that  even  after  issuing  from  the  second  surface  the  rays 
nocentric. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  two  refracting  surfaces  along  the  axis  be  e ; 
let/„/g  be  tne  focal  distances  of  the  first  and  ff^y  g^  those  of  the  second 
Let  now  a^  be  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  first  surface, 
e  first  surface  casts  an  image  at  distance  a,  behind  itself, 
his  image  be  situated  at  the  distance  b^  in  front  of  the  second  refract- 
face,  then  the  image  cast  by  this  is  situated  at  a  distance  6,  behind, 
lowing  relations  are  found  to  exist : 


6)  A  +  ^ 


Oj  rtfl 


6)  f-   +  _f a  =  1 

ttj  +  6i  -*  e. 

Further,  if  /  be  the  size  of  the  object,  /,  that  of  its  image  after  pass- 
>ugh  the  first  refracting  surface,  m^  the  ultimate  image  after  refrac- 
the  second  surface,  it  follows  from 

At  /■/!_/ 

6)  that  m,  -  ?3L^2  .  / 
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If  for  63  we  substitute  the  valae  found  by  (17)  we  obtain : 

""•(«-/,-&!'-(^ -..)/. ^' 

15.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  positions  of  the  prineipdl  pUmes  ({ 11), 
we  must  in  (18)  make  m,  »  /^ ;  the  distance  of  the  first  principal  phoe  from 
the  first  refracting  surface  is  then  found  by  the  following  equation : 

«i  -    ~6~ 09) 

The  distance  of  the  second  principal  plane  from  the  second  refiictbg 
surface  is  found  by  substituting  the  value  found  by  equation  (19)  for  o^  in 
equation  (17) : 

b, M (30) 

«  -/«  -  ffi 
The  two  principal  planes  do  not  therefore  coincide,  but  are  eepantod 
from  one  another  by 

16.  The  ultimate  focal  point  of  the  rays  which  before  passing  thioBgli 
the  first  refracting  surface  were  parallel  to  the  axis  (Le.  the  prinuipd  f^ 
point  or  focus)  is  formed  by  making  Oj  »qo  in  equation  (17) ;  6,  is  then  ih» 
distance  of  the  posterior  principal  focus  from  the  second  refracting  wdtc^ 
and 

B,  -  (lzM£^ (21) 

Conversely  the  anterior  principal  focal  point,  corresponding  to  the  njii 
which  after  the  last  refraction  become  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  found  hj 
equation  (17),  making  b^-co  ;  a^  is  then  the  distance  of  the  anterior  fool 
point  from  the  first  refracting  surface,  and 

A,  .    (l^ff^lfi- (22) 

17.  The  distance  of  the  first  (anterior)  principal  focus  from  the  fij*^ 
principal  point,  i.e.  the  Jirst  anterior  focal  distance  is  A,  —  Oj  «Fp  therefoJ* 

K  «  _/i^i .   (23) 

Corresponding  to  this  is  the  distance  of  the  second  (posterior)  fo<** 
point  from  the  second  principal  point,  ie,  the  second  chief  focal  distance 
B,  —  62  =  F,,  therefore 

P,«     V.^^_ (24) 

From  (23)  and  (24)  we  obtain 

^x  '  ^2^fi9i  '  A9^ •   (-^^ 

If  now  fw  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  first,  n  that  of  the  second,  0  thtt 
of  the  third  medium,  it  results  (from  10,  §  G) 


f\9\  •  /a^2  =  "*  •  ^t    therefore 


Fj   :    Fj,    »  m  :  0 


(58) 
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e  tioo  prindpai  focal  distances  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
f  of  refraction  of  the  first  and  last  medium. 

I.  With  the  help  of  the  two  principal  planes  (h^h^  and  hji^  in  Fig.  17), 
f  the  two  principal  focal  points  F^  and  F,,  we  can  easily  construct  the 
)  8„  which  corresponds  to  any  given  luminous  object  Sj ;  here  again 
tys  are  made  use  of.  The  ray  s^Ci  proceeding  from  the  point  8|  in  a 
don  parallel  to  the  axis,  passes  after  refraction  through  c^i  and  f,. 


X/  h 


inst  therefore  follow  the  path  c^f^s,.  The  ray  s^Dj  which  passes  from  s, 
^h  ?!  must,  after  refraction,  at  first  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  then  pass 
s^h  the  point  Dj  on  the  second  refracting  plane  which  corresponds  to 
>int  D|  on  the  first,  and  therefore  it  muBt  pursue  the  path  d^s,,  and  s, 
therefore  be  the  image  sought  for,  which  corresponds  to  Sj. 
.  If  now  the  lengths  HjUj »  a,  and  HjUga  A,,  t.e.  if  the  conjugate  focal 
cea  be  calculated  Arom  the  principal  points,  we  obtain  from  an  exa- 
ion  of  the  similar  triangles  in  Fig.  17,  eq.  (16),  corresponding  to  an 
ioo 


A^F,   +   AjFi 


A,A, 


(27) 


in  this  equation  A^  »  -  Aj,  we  obtain 

A.-y^-y,    .    • (28) 

I  is  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  first  principal  plane,  the  image 
ich  lies  just  an  far  behind  the  second  principAl  plane. 
^e  have  now  two  new  conjugate  foci,  the  two  nodal  points  (x,  and  K, 
(.17),  which  are  distant  from  one  another  to  the  extent  of  the  difier- 
:>f  both  principal  focal  distances  from  the  principal  points.  (In  the 
)f  a  simple  refractive  surface,  there  is  but  a  single  nodal  point,  §  2). 
be  two  nodal  points  are  conjugate  points,  each  ray,  which  after  the 
refraction  is  directed  towards  k„  e.g.  SjKj,  t>.  each  so-called  ;7rY/ict/Mf/ 
nust  after  the  second  refraction  pass  through  K,,  and  must  be  parallel  to 
therefore  fall  on  e,  s,,  because  it  has  yet  to  satisfy  the  other  condition,  ue. 
t  the  second  principal  plane  at  the  point  e,,  which  corresponds  to  o, 
\  18).  It  may  be  easil/  seen  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  image  of 
Ktetd  of  one  of  the  two  rays  SjCj  or  SjDp  the  ray  SjX,  might  also  be 
ored.  (The  two  nodal  points  are  hence  axial  points  possessed  of  the 
ring  characters ;  each  ray  which  before  refraction  is  directed  to  .'he 
}^VDXy  paaset  after  refraction  through  the  second^  in  a  direction  pariF" 
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to  that  of  incidence.    From  thia  property,  the  poeitioii  of  the  nodal  poiati 
may  be  directlj  determined.) 

20.  If  to  the  previously  considered  system,  compoaed  of  two  lefhctiDfr 
surfaces,  we  add  yet  a  third  refracting  surface,  or  a  aeoond  aystem  oompoBed 
of  two  refracting  surface8,the  same  simplification  may  aa  before  be  admitted, 
as  long  as  tdl  the  refracting  sitrfaces  have  a  common  axis  (are  concentric),  u.  at 
long  as  their  centres  of  curvature  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  (whidi  cooU 
naturally  only  be  constantly  the  case  with  two  sur&cea) ;  for  only  uodertban 
circumstances  will  a  homocentric  bundle  of  rays,  fidling  upon  each  soooeed- 
ing  surface,  make  so  small  an  angle  with  the  axis  aa  to  contiiiiie  Iioibo-  | 
centric.  It  is  always  possible  then  to  give,  in  the  case  of  the  whole  tjitem, 
the  situation  of  the  cardinal  points^  v^hich  serve  in  the  conatmction  of  the 
image,  and  which  are,  viz.,  the  two  principal  poinUf  the  two  focal  poiiUijVi^ 
the  two  nocUU  points. 

If  the  focal  distances  of  two  systems  have  been  found,  and  the  diitax^ 
of  their  principal  planes  known,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  resulting  «j9te^ 
can  always  be  found  by  means  of  equations  19-24  and  28. 

In  order  to  find  the  cardinal  points  for  the  compound  syst^^*^ 
of  the  eye,  the  focal  distances  of  each  single  refracting  surfi^^ 
must  be  ascertained.     Equations  (8)  and  (9)  or  (8)  and  {%- 
are  employed  with  this  object. 

1.  Anterior  surface  of  the  cornea :  r  =  8™",  m  =  1,  n  s**^ 

103 
17' 
Therefore /i  =  23-692°»~,/2  =  31-692. 

2.  Anterior  surface  of  the  lens:  r  =  10,  m  =  ---, n=^ 

16 

Therefore /i  =  11 4-444, /^  =  124-444. 

1  (\ 

3.  Posterior  surface  of  the  lens :  r  =s  —  6,  m  =  — ,  n  = 

103 


77 

Therefore /j  =  74-667, /j  =  68-667. 

If  2  and  3  be  now  combined  so  as  to  form  one  (optical)  system, 
i.e.  if  the  cardinal  points  of  the  lens  surrounded  by  the  fluids 
of  the  eye  be  wanted,  e  =  4°™,/i  =  114-44,/,  =  124-44,^, 
=  74-667,  g2  =  68-667.     Therefore : 

the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  is  situated  behind  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  (according  to  19)  by 
about  —  a,  =  2-346°^ ; 
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the  second  principal  point  of  the  lens  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  (according  to  20) 
about  —  6,  =  1-408""; 
the  two  focal  distances  of  the  lens,  which  according  to  26, 
in  consequence  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
aqueous  ^nd  vitreous  humour  being  equal,  are  equal, 
are  (according  to  23  or  24)  Fj  =  r2=  43-797"". 
If  now,  finally,  the  cornea  is  combined  with  the  lens  as  in 
the  complete  system  of  the  eye,  we  have  in  this  com- 
bination : 

/,  sa  23-692,/,  =  31-692,  flfj  =  43-797, 
flr,  =  43-797,  e  =  4  +  2-346  =  6-346"". 
In  the  case  of  the  eye  as  a  whole 

the  first  principal  point  is  situated  (according  to  19)  at 

— ttj  =  2-174""  behind  the  convexity  of  the  cornea; 

the  second  principal  point  is  situated  (according  to  20)  at 

—  6,  =  4-020°*"    in    front   of  the   second   principal 

point  of  the  lens,  therefore  4-020  +  1-408  =  5-428"" 

in   front  of  the    posterior    surface  of  the   lens,   or 

2-572""  behind  the  convexity  of  the  cornea ; 

te  two  principal  points  are  therefore  distant  from  one  another 

r  0'398"". 

The  first  principal  focal  distance  is  (by  23)  F,  =  15-007"", 
the  first  focal  point  is  situated  therefore  12-833  "", 
in  front  of  the  convexity  of  the  cornea ; 
the  second  principal  focal  distance  is  (by  24)  f,  =  20-074"", 
the  second  focal  point  is  situated  therefoie  22-646"" 
behind  the  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
As  the  distance  of  the  nodal  points  from  the  principal  points 
F,-r,  =  5-067 
the  first  nodal  point  is  situated  7-241""  behind  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  and 
the  second  nodal  point  is  situated  7-639""  behind  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea. 
The  two  principal  points  are  therefore  0-398""  from  one 
iother,  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye ; 
e  two  nodal  points  lie  similarly  0-398""  from  one  another,  in 
e  posterior  part  of  the  lens,  the  second  focal  point  being  either 
Me  to  or  in  the  retina. 
Figure  18  exhibits  the  schematic  eye  with  its  cardinal  points. 
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The  distance  between  the  two  nodal  points  is  to  small  th 
in  drawings  intended  for  purposes  of  demonstration  tb^  su 
without  introducing  an;  great  error,  be  united  at  k  ;  nmilai 
the  principal  rays  may  be  simply  represented  b;  straight  lin 
(Likewise  the  two  principal  planes  may  be  imagined  united 
the  spherical  sur&ce  hh,  which  therefore  represents  the  lefea 
ing  surface  of  the  eye.)  If  we  suppose  that  all  points  in 
image  lie  on  the  retina  (on  this  subject  refer  to  what  is  said 
Aceommiodaihon'),  we  can  for  every  point  in  the  object  easily  i 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  image,  by  drawingfrom  the  fon 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  nodal  point  and  falling  n] 
the  retina. 

Such  Rtraight  lines  (e.^.  o  b  in  Fig  18)  are  called  Una 
Erection  or  visual  rays,  and  the  combined  nodal  points  (k) 
Fia.  IS. 


included  under  the  terms  point  of  int-evaection  of  linet 
dii-ectlon;  the  angle  which  two  visual  rays  make  with  i 
another,  is  called  the  v^ieual  angle.  If  it  be  desired  to  asctrt 
the  direction  in  which  lies  the  point  of  an  object  which  cor 
gpoQcIs  to  any  point  in  an  image,  it  is  only  necessary  to  drai 
straight  line  (a  visual  ray)  from  the  point  on  the  image  throu 
the  combined  nodal  points,  and  to  prolong  it  outwards. 
Appetidix  im  tie  Acfion  of  Leiitet. 
Id  the  case  of  a  leas,  which  is  bounded  on  both  aides  by  BtmMplu 
nir,  the  two  priacipnl  focHl  disuuices  nra  (Hccarding-  to  equniion  26)  eqa 
by  (28),  in  consequence  of  this,  tlie  nodal  points  coincide  with  tLe  princt] 

In  order  to  find  the  value  of  tbe  focii]  distance,  let  the  two  rtdii  of  a 
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nton  of  a  Inoonyex  lens  be  r^  and  r^  let  n  be  the  index  of  refraction 
(tb  index  of  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  being  1) ;  then  the  four  focal 
tittanoee  of  the  two  aurfacee  are  by  8  and  9 : 

•^*"n-l'     •^^"n"3T*      ^i"-ri^'      ^^^"l^n 

It  follows  from  (23)  or  (24),  that  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  e,  be 
Mgketed 

J:-(«-l)C-  +  7) (29) 

If  one  of  the  surfaces  be  concave,  its  radius  must  be  considered  to  be 
>^giti?e.  Biconcaye  and  concavo-convex  lenses  (in  which  the  concave 
ivfics  bis  the  smaller  radius)  have,  therefore,  negative  focal  distances. 

If  two  lenses,  having  the  focal  distances  /  and  ^,  be  placed  so  close  one 
D^hiod  the  other  that  the  distance  between  them,  e,  may  be  neglected,  it 
foUowi  from  (23),  r  being  the  focal  distance  of  the  combination,  that 

Y  ^P-   or\^l  ^l (30) 

SiuiUrly  for  a  combination  of  several  lenses  in  proximity, 

;-'(^) <") 

I^t  Oi  be  the  distance  of  an  object  from  a  lens,  l^  its  size,/  the  focal  dis- 
^'Hie,  tad  a,  and  /,  the  distance  and  size  of  the  image,  it  follows  from  (16), 

1+1-4 (^) 

.  «1         «2        / 

'•^^^W  ftom  (14), 

1»  -  1   -  ^ (33) 

fVom  the  above  the  characters  of  the  image  formed  by  each  kind  of  lens 
^7  be  ascertuned ;  the  most  important  are  given  below,    a^  and  l^  are 
^"^iys  assumed  to  be  positive. 

L  CoDvex  lenses  (/  being  positive). 

1.  a,  is  positive,  t.e.  the  images  are  real,  when  ^j  >  /; 

a,  is  negative,  i.e,  the  images  are  virtual,  when  a^  <  /. 

2.  /,  is  negative,  i,e,  the  images  are  inverted,  when  ^i  >  f; 
/,  is  positive,  t.e.  the  images  are  erect,  when  a^  <  f, 

3.  /,  <  /|,  ue.  the  images  are  diminished,  when  a^  >  2f: 
^  -  -  /p  when  «!  ==  2/; 

»  /,  >  /(,  t.«.  the  images  are  enlarged,  when  a^  <  2/. 

*^sDce  a  convex  lens  gives,  when  Oj  >  2/,  real,  inverted,  diminished  images 
J'^Vject-glassea  of  telescopes,  opera-glasses,  and  camene  obscure) ;   when 
^  >  o^  >ff  the  images  are  real,  inverted,  and  magnified  (solar  micro- 
't  object-glass  of  the  compound  microsct>;)e)  ;  lastly,  when  a^  <  /,  the 
'<¥«•  are  virtual,  erect,  and  magnified  (simple  magnifying  glass,  eye-piece 
^^  astronomical  telescopes  and  of  compound  microscope). 
II.  Concave  lenses  (/*  negative). 
1.  0,  is  always  negative, 

B  B 
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2.  i^  is  always  posidYe, 

3.  iL  is  alwajs  <  /,. 

Concave  lenses  always  furnish  Tiitual,  erect,  and  diminished  images  of  objecti 
If  a  convex  lens  be  so  placed  that  it  furnishes  a  real,  inverted  imtfte  d 
an  object,  and  if  a  second  lens  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the  xefracted  nyii 
before  they  have  united  to  form  the  image,  the  rays  form  the  object  for  the 
second  lens ;  the  distance  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  n^,  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  negative. 

The  action  of  the  lens  thus  interposed  is  as  follows : — 
L  When  the  interposed  lenses  are  convex  (/  is  positive).  For  evoj 
negative  value  of  o,,  a,  becomes  positive^  a,  <  —  Oi»  ^  has  the  same  aignii, 
but  is  less  than  /|,  ».e.  the  interposed  convex  lens  furnishes  a  real  inverted 
image,  but  brings  it  closer  to  the  first  lens  and  diminishes  its  size.  The  col- 
lecting lens  of  the  compound  microscope  exerts  this  action. 
IL  When  the  interposed  lenses  are  concave  (/is  negative). 

1.  a,  is  positive  when  —  ^i  <  /,  and  ne^tive  when  —  Oi  >/ 

2.  /,  has  the  opposite  sign  to  /,  when  — a^  <  /,  and  the  same  ago 
when  -  aj  >  /. 

3.  /,  <  /,  when  -a^  >2/;  i^  -  /,  when  -  «i  -  2/;  /,  >  /„  wheo 

-«,  <  2/. 
When  a  concave  lens  is  interposed  between  a  convex  lens  and  i  fti/ 
image,  the  latter  continues  to  be  rwl  and  tnrerM,  providing  that  the  lem  i< 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  image  less  than  its  focal  distance ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  image  becomes  virtual  and  erect  if  the  concave  lens  ie  moK 
than  its  focal  distance  from  the  image  formed  by  the  first  lens ;  the  eye-[ttece 
lens  of  opera-glasses  has  this  property.  It  does  not  alter  the  size  of  the 
image,  if  it  be  at  a  distance  from  the  object  equal  to  twice  its  focal  length. 

0^1  the  Images  formed  on  the  Retina  ivhen  tfte  Eye  u  ptmo'^' 

When  luminous  rays  proceeding  from  any  object  fall  iDt*> 
the  eye,  a  detinite  point  in  the  image  corresponds  to  even  p^i^^ 
in  the  ohj(H»t.  All  the  points  of  the  image  together  furnish  an 
image  wliich  cori.^ponds  to  the  object;  the  image  is.  naturally* 
an  inverted  one.  In  order  to  be  distinctly  perceived,  this  image 
must  fall  exactly  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina.  It  is  evident 
that  for  any  given  eye  remaining  perfectly  passive,  there  can 
be  only  a  single  surface,  the  image  of  which  can  fall  exactly  on 
the  retina.  The  form  and  tlie  distance  of  this  surface  m^y 
be  determined  from  the  optical  values  of  the  eye.  Each  poin^ 
of  the  object  which  does  not  lie  in  this  surface  ha?  it> 
corresponding  point  in  the  image  lying,  not  in  the  retina*  ^^^ 
in  a  plane  before  or  liehind  it.  In  both  cases  the  retina  cut? 
the  pencil  of  refracted  rays  proceeding  from  the  object :  in  the 
first  case  after,  in  the  second  before,  they  have  united  to  form 
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the  image';  in  both  cases,  instead  of  a  luminous  point 
•med  on  the  retina,  there  '  ib  a  circle  of  diffused  light,' 
all  circular  area  is  lighted  up ;  this  corresponds  to  a 
iiough  the  luminous  cone. 

g  19,  B  represent*  the  point  of  the  image  of  the  object 
falls  upon  the  retina  r  r.     If,  however,  the  retina  lies 
Fia.  IS. 


)f  the  point  in  the  image  {viz.  at  r'  /),  or  behind  it 
''  r"),  circles  of  diffused  light  are  formed,  which  have 
eters  a'  b'  or  a"  b". 
i  it  follows  that,  strictly,  an  immovable  eye  can  only 

see  objects  lying  in  one  plane,  and  at  a  perfectly 
listance.  All  objects  or  portions  of  objects  which  lie 
be  plane,  furnish  indistinct,  blurred,  images,  in  which 
diffueion  instead  of  points  correspond  to  the  luminous 

the  object. 

:e  of  the  circle  of  dilfudioii  depends,  caterii  paribut,  upon  the 
of  the  cone  of  luminoua  rsya  which  reaches  the  ere,  and  thia 
idBupou  the  width  of  the  pupil,tfaeiDnerboniernf  which  limits  the 
out'.  If  therefore  the  pupil  contracts,  ur  if  it  be  replaced  by  a 
ture  plnced  in  front  of  the  eje,  as  t.g.  by  a  hole  usde  in  a  can!, 
rcles  of  diffused  li|j-ht  will,  caieiibtii  paribut,  becoine  auialler,  aud 
\y  ibe  image  will  be  iiharper.     In  Fi^.  \^,  ii  cd   repre^nts  the 

the  cnntrected  pupil,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  the  contraction 

the  diameters  of  the  circlea  of  diffusion  to  c'  if  and  </'  d" 
f- 

■upil  be  replaced  by  two  small  openings,  if,  r.(f.,  a  card  which  has 
nted  in  two  places  hy  apin,  be  placed  in  fruut  of  the  eye,  the 
tween  the  perforationii  beiii|;  amaller  tfaau  the  diameter  of  the  pupil, 
r  luminouB  cones  are  an  it  were  cut  out  of  the  larger  one,  and 
one  '  circle  of  diffusion '  being  foruied  upon  the  retina,  there  are 

30  let  e  and/ be  the  holes  in  the  card  which  replace  the  pupil ; 
uinoua  coni-s  reunite  at  b;  the  retina,  if  it  is  not  situated  in  the 
■ut  in  two  planes  r'  r'  i>t  r"  r",  receives,  instead  of  the  lutiiinoua 
fo  circles  of  ditt'uted  light  e'  and/  or  t"  and/'  respectively. 
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AU  el]j«cta  wbidi  are  so  placed  in  Rference  to  the  eje,  ap  to  tbiow  » 
diffused  image  upon  ibe  ledna,  irould  in  the  caae  juat  conndeted  throw 
two  diiTinwi  images,  and  tlierelbK  be  iieeii  doable  (Seheioet'a  «iperimen.t.). 
Fn.  ao. 


Aceommodatum, 
Daily  experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  a  normal  eye      is 
capable  of  seeing  objects  distinctly  which  are  placed  at  almoffta-ny 
distance  ;  there  must  therefore  exist  an  artangement,  capal>l^ 
of  altering  the  eye,  and  dependent  upon  the  wilL    The  chaag** 
in  the  eye  which  occur  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement  »** 
included  under  the  term  accommodation.  It  is  not  known  wi'^'' 
certainty  for  what  distance  the  eye  is  adjusted  when  it  is  o-^^ 
actively  accommodated.    It  was  formerly  sappooed  that  the  e^fi^ 
when  at  rest  was  accommodated  for  a  medium  distance,  and  a.  ^*' 
commodation  was  therefore  supposed  to  occur  in  two  directioi^^* 
in  one  direction  for  near  objects  (positive  accommodation),  ai^^* 
in  another  for  distant  objects  (negative  accommodation).  Xo^'^^' 
lioweviT,  it  is  almost  universally  supposed  that  the  normal  ey 
when  ut  rest  is  adjusted  for  intinite  distances,  i.e.  that  the  foe 
point  of  the  normal  passive  eye  lies  on  the  retina.  It  follows  froiC 
this  that  accommodation  only  occurs  in  one  direction,  I'-f-fo*-"* 
near  objects. 

The  prinripal  grounds  upon  which  thip  view  is  bawd  are:  1.  When  tbe^^J^ 
evelidsnhich  hsvebeea  long  clowd  are  suddeolj  opened,  the  eye  is  found  to  *^S, 
he  adjusted  for  dietunt  objects  (Volkmann).    3.  The  viuon  of  distant  objects,   — r 
unlike  tlie  vision  of  near  objects,  is  not  accompanied  by  a  feeling- of  ezeition.      ^ 
(.1)  Atropia,  which  paralyses   the   apparatus  concerned  in  aocomiuodatioD,       ■*' 
causes  nn  uncbangeahle  adjustment  for  objects  which   are   as   distant  as     '^''^ 
possible  fnnu  the  eye ;  if  a  negative  apparatus  for  accommodatioD  did  exist,      ■^'  "* 
one  would  have  to  ninke  the  improbable  assumption  that  under  these  dicom-       "^^ 
stances  it  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanic  activiQ'  at  the  same  time  that       -^ 
paralveia  of  positite  accommodation  occurred  (Dondera).     4.  Eren  in  cassi 
'c  paralysis  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation  (as  when  the  thiid 
8  psralysed)  the  eye  is  always  accommodated  fur  intinite  distance, 
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whiltt  no  paralytic  condition  is  known  in  which  the  eye  is  accommodated 
for  near  objects. 

Accommodation  might  depend  upon  the  following  changes 
occurring  in  the  eye.    1.  Changes  in  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
the  media  of  the  eye.  2.  Displacement  of  the  surface  of  pro- 
jection (retina),  analogous  to  the  artificial  accommodation  in  the 
cantera  obacura.  3.  Alterations  in  the  forms  of  the  refracting 
surfaces-     It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  changes  do  not  occur. 
A  displacement  of  the  retina  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis 
^ould    be  possible  by    a  lateral  compression  of  the  eyeball 
brought  about  by  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye ;  this  influence, 
^Mch  was  formerly  assumed  in  order  to  explain  accommodation, 
*^U8t  be  unimportant,  seeing  that  even  in  eyes  which  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  body  changes  of  accommodation  can  be  occasioned. 
Changes  in  the  form  of  the  retracting  surfaces  must,  therefore, 
ue  possible.     These  have  actually  been  discovered,  and  they 
uave  been  found  to  occur  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  near  objects,  the 
lienor  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  strongly  curved,  and 
approaches  closer  to  the  cornea  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
^fcat  portion  which  is  not  covered  by  the  iris,  and  which  arches 
forwards  through  the  pupil  (Cramer). 

Tbeee  changes  are  proved  by  the  following  experiment : — 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  at  one  aide  of  the  eye,  and  if  one  looks  into 
^be  eje  from  the  other  side,  three  distinct  little  images  of  the  flame  are  seen, 
^hich  are  due  to  reflexion  from  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye :  the  first,  erect 
CTirtaal),  ia  formed  by  the  anteiior  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the  second,  which  is 
Hlso  erect,  but  much  weaker,  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens ;  the 
^hird  is  brilliant,  inverted  (real),  and  is  formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
leoB.  If  the  eye  now  looks  fixedly  at  an  object  close  to  it,  the  second  image 
liecomea  perceptibly  smaller,  and  approaches  somewhat  the  first  image, 
%£rordiog  a  proof  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  strongly 
convex  and  moves  forwards. 

Changes  of  an  opposite  character  occur  when  the  eye  stares  into  infinite 
distance  (Purkinje  and  Sanson*s  experiment,  Cramer).  Instead  of  a  flame  it 
is  more  convenient  to  employ  one  or  two  luminous  points  (holes  in  a  screen); 
^e  distance  between  the  reflected  images  of  these  points  can  then  more 
tmilj  be  measured  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  thau  the  size  of  the 
image  of  a  flame  (Ilelmholtz). 

The  protrusion  of  the  iris,  which  is  brought  about  by  an  increase  in 

the  cunratore  of  the  anterior  surf&ce  of  the  lens,  may  be  shown  in  the 

.IbUowing  way:    the  caustic  line  (due  to  refraction  through  the  corneal 

aur&ce),  which  shows  itself  upon  the  opposite  half  of  the  iris  when  the  eye  is 
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lighted  up  from  the  side,  chaDgee  when  the  eyeU  accommodated  for  netr 
objects  then  approaching  the  margin  (Helmholtx). 

The  following  table  (Helmholtz)  exhibits  the  changea  in  the  optical 
constants  of  the  eye  which  occur  during  accommodation ;  the  places  are  cal- 
culated from  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  and  are  reckoned  from  behind  is 
positive,  from  the  front  as  negative.  The  numbers  for  the  condition  of  reit 
have  been  given  at  pages  357  and  366^  slightly  modified  from  those  given  by 
Listing  for  the  typical  eye. 


Eye  at  rest: 

1 

adjusted  for 

dated:  adjwfeeA    \ 

distant  view 

fornearTiev 

Kadi  OS  of  curvature  of  the  cornea 

8 

8 

.,                 „           „      anterior  surfi&ce) 

of  the  lens      j 

10 

6 

M                  „            „      posterior  surface) 

of  the  lens      / 

6 

5-5 

Position  of  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 

3*6 

8-2 

„            posterior     ,,             ,, 

7-2 

7-2 

M            first     principal  point 

1-9403 

2-0330 

„           second         „          „ 

2-3563 

2-4919 

,,            first         nodal        ,, 

6-967 

6-516 

„            second          „          „ 

7-373 

6-974              1 

„            first          focal        „ 

-12-918 

-11-241 

„            second          „          „ 

22-231 

20-248 

First    focal  distance  .... 

14-858 

13-274 

Second    „          „         .        .         .         . 

19-875 

17-756 

Accommodation  is  chiefly  efiected  by  the  ciliary,  muscle  ( 
ciliaris,  M.  tensor  choroidese,  Briicke's  muscle).   This  muscle  . 
composed   of  both   radiating   and  circular   fibres.     The  firs^^^^ 
which  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  muscle,  arise  from  th 
point  of  reflexion  of  the  membrane   of  Descemet,  where  i 
passes  from  the  cornea  to  the  iris  (lig.  iridis  pectinatum),  anC^ 
are  inserted  into  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  ;  the  un 
important  circular  fibres,  which  are  situated  on  the  inner  side^^ 
of  the   radiating  fibres  in   the   most  anterior  part   of  these 
muscles,   surround   the  border   of  the  crystalline   lens.     The 
radiating    fibres   pull   forwards   the    anterior    border   of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  so  draw  the  choroid  and  the  retina  together  like 
a  bag,  around  the  vitreous  body  (whereby  the  latter  presses  the 
lens  forwards).  The  zonule  of  Zinn^  the  tension  of  which  during 
the  state  of  rest  draws  the  border  of  the  lens  backwards  and  out- 
"wards,  and  thus  flattens  the  lens,  becomes  relaxed  owing  to  its 
posterior   insertion    being    approximated  to  its   anterior  (the 
border  of  the  lens),  and  thus  causes  the  lens  to  become  thicker 
(less  flat).    (Helmholtz.) 
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The  circiilar  fibres  appear  to  co-operate  by  drawing  the 
ciliary  processes  inwards,  and  thus  leading  to  a  relaxation  of 
ike  zonule  of  Zinn  (F.  E.  Schulze). 

The  iris  also  takes  a  part  in  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  for 

near  vision.     On  the  one  hand,  the  part  which  it  plays  is 

passive,  in  that  it  assumes  a  more  arched  form  merely  as   a 

result  of  the  greater  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

lens,  for  the  border  of  the  pupil  lies  immediately  in  contact 

with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  ^  on  the  other  hand,  it  plays  an 

•ctivepartjby  the  contraction  of  the  pupils.  (For  the  movements 

of  the  iris  see  below.)    The  contraction  of  the  pupil  does  not 

appear  to  be  indispensable  to  accommodation,  seeing  that  the 

letter  is  possible  when  the  iris  is  wanting  or  imperfect.     Its 

^^goificance  in  accommodation  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in 

^e  feet  that  when  a  lens  becomes  more  convex  its  spherical 

^l^rration  increases,  and  consequently  a  greater  number  of  the 

^*^^nal  rays  require  to  be  screened  oflF.     The  independence  of 

^utraction  of  the  pupil  and  accommodation  is  also  proved  by  the 

^^  that  the  latter  precedes  the  former  (Bonders), 

The  nerve  fibres  which  are  concerned  in  accommodation  are 
^ntained  in  the  ciliary  nerves ;  when  these  are  irritated  the 
^Je  is  accommodated  for  near  vision  (Volckers  and  Hensen). 
^t  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  these  fibres  are  derived 
^m  the  third  nerve  (motor  oculi). 

fig.  21  exhibits  a  section  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye ;  en  the  left- 
^and  side  the  eye  is  shown  adjusted  for  distant  vision,  on  the  right  for  near 
vision  (after  Helmholtz). 

Concordant  data  are  yet  wanting  concerning  the  rate  at  which  the  act 
»f  accommodation  proceeds;  the  rate  is,  however^  tolerably  slow.  The 
]iaiige  from  the  state  of  activity  to  that  of  rest  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the 
erene  (Hensen  and  Volckers). 

There  appears  to  exist  a  yet  imperfectly  investigated  centhd  connexion 
tetween  the  nerves  which  are  concerned  in  accommodation,  and  those  which 
apply  the  iris  and  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyebalL  In  favour  of  such  a 
oiinexion  the  following  facts  may  be  cited : — 1.  The  behaviour  of  the  pupil  in 
eoommodation  (see  above).  2.  Rotation  of  the  eyeball  inwards  is  associated 
fith  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  involuntary  accommodation  for  near  vision 
Caermak).     3.  Atropia,  which  dilates  the  pupiL  paralyses  at  the  same 

■  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  afibided  by  the  fact  that  no  shadow  of  the 
ris  falls  upon  the  lens  (Helmholtz) ;  nevertheless  only  the  margins  of  the  iris 
ire  io  contact  with  the  lens,  for  between  the  other  parts  of  the  iris  and  the  lens 
iiere  exists  a  posterior  chamber  filled  with  fluid  (Hensen  and  Volckers). 
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time,  as  htu  been  alrmdy  Hated,  the  accomnodadng  medumitni ;  tomtarAr 
Cklabar  bean  occsaioiu  coutnction  of  the  pupil  and  tetanic  accomniodatiaa 
for  near  view. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  movements  of  sccommodatioo 
always  follow  a  parallel  course  in  the  two  eyes ;  others  dispute 
this  statement. 

For  every  eye  there  are  definite  limits  of  clear  vision  ;  the 
furthest  point,  the  image  of  which  can  fall  exactly  upon  the  re- 
tina, is  called  the  ^far-poiiU '  (punctum  remotmn) ;  the  nesrot 
point  is  called  the  *  near-poiTU ; '  the  distance  between  tbem 
is  called  the  region  of  dietmct  vision.     In  the  case  of  normal 


»  t.  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  a  a  lib,  Ihe  folds  of  tlie  zoDulc  of  Ziun,  vbicb  an  icti^ 
omIhImI  between  the  ctliaty  proccHSes  ;  clici  lattec  nro  pnttly  bidileo  and  emori 
by  Ibe  former  (tbu  eection  is  bo  arranguil  thnt  a,  folil  of  the  zonnla  lici  in  fn°t 
of  the  tiliftry  proccBs).  The  radiating  fibres  of  the  cilinry  uuaelt  »i»  tw 
opringing  froni  e. 

eyes  the  '  fer-point '  is  infinitely  distant ;  the  '  near-point,' 
which  is  nearer  the  eye  the  more  active  the  apparatus  of  accom- 
modation, is  at  a  distance  of  between  0-2  to  O-S"™  from  tbe  ey*- 
In  many  eyes  which  are  otherwise  normal,  the  focus  during 
rest  does  not,  as  usual  (in  the  Emmetropic  eye),  fall  upon  tb* 
retina,  but  in  consequence  of  an  abnormal  length  or  sbortii*^* 
of  the  optic  axis,  it  either  fells  in  front  of  the  retina  (J/jup'") 
or  behind  it  {Sypermetropia).  Tbe  distant  point  of  inTOpi<^ 
eyes  therefore  lies  abnormally  near,  the  distant  point  of  hn*'' 
metropic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  than  infinitely  disifHt 
— i.e.  in  order  to  perceive  objects  which  are  at  an  infinite  di-- 
tance  the  hypermetropic  eye  must  perform  movements  o' 
accommodation.   The  activity  of  the  accommodating  mechaDisn' 
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the  same,  the  near  point  of  the  myopio  eye  must  be 
abnormally  near,  that  of  the  hypermetropic  eye  must  be  ab- 
normally distant.  Hence  myopic  eyes  are  ^  short-sighted/  and 
hypermetropic  eyes  ^long-sighted.'  Other  abnormalities  depend 
upon  a  small  degree  of  activity  of  the  accommodating  mechanism : 
these  naturally  only  exert  an  influence  upon  the  situation  of 
the  point  of  near  sight,  not  upon  that  of  distant  vision. 

ThedefBcdTe  or  exeeariTe  refincdon  ofabnonnml  eiess — l^.,  the  TvlndTelr 
too  grest  or  too  small  carratoie  of  tbexr  lens,  can  be  coirected  by  glast^es 
(ipectadee) ;  these  moat  natmrnUy,  in  the  first  case  (in  MTopUiy  be  concaTe : 
in  the  second  (in  Hjpennetropia)  be  convex. 

Eren  deOdency  in  the  power  of  accommodation  may  be  coirccted  by 
utificiml  accommodation,  by  me«ns  of  the  temporary  use  of  speetaclodw     The 
amplest  method  of  determining  the  situation  of  the  near  and  distant 
point  is  by  ascertaining  at  what  distjuices  the  eye  can  remdily  recognise 
distinctly  an  object  which  is  brought  near  to  or  which  is  removed  from  it, 
IS,  €^^  at  what  distance  letters  can  be  read.    This  method  is,  neTertheless,  in- 
exact, because  the  diminution  of  the  vumo/ angle  by  distance  makes  the  objtfot 
less  easily  recognisable.    A  much  better  method  consults  in  determining  at 
what  distance  an  object  throws  a  clear,  and  at  what  distance  a  diffused,  iuia^^e 
on  the  retina.    For  this  purpose  Scheiner*s  experiment  (^p.  871)  affords  the 
best  means  of  investigation.     If  an  object  {e.g,  a  pin's  bead)  be  Wked  at 
through  two  holes  in  a  card  placed  close  to  one  another,  it  appears  single  if 
the  eye  be  accurately  adjusted,  but  under  opposite  circumstances  it  appeant 
double.     If  the  object  be  brought  closer  to  the  eye,  or,  on  the  contrarv, 
vemoved  from  it,  the  space  in  which  it  is  clearly  seen  is  the  Held  of  distinct 
Tirion.     On  this  property  are  based  various  apparatuses  which  are  used  iu 
selecting  spectacle-glasses — so-called  *  optomHers,'^    In  the  best  known  opto- 
meter (Stampfer's)  the  object  is  an  illuminated  slit,  the  distance  of  which  from 
the  eye  can  be  altered  and  measured  at  the  same  time.    As  age  increases, 
«ven  after  the  fifteenth  year  ( MacGillavry),  the  capability  of  accommo- 
^ting  for  near  objects  diminishes,  presumably  in  consequence  of  an  indura- 
tion of  the  lens  (Donders). 

Iris  and  Pupil. 

The  iris  with  its  central  aperture,  the  pupil,  serves  at  once 
as  a  diaphragm  to  shut  off  the  marginal  rays  (Inking  tluis 
analogous  to  the  diuphrdgms  of  optical  instruments),  as  well 
as  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to  accommodation.  The  size  of  the  pupil  depends  upon 
the  state  of  contraction  of  the  two  antagonistic  sets  of  muscular 
fibres  in  the  iris,  the  sphincter  and  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil. 
The  first  form  a  circular  layer  around  the  pupil,  the  second 
have  a  radiate  arrangement;   the   first   derive   their   nervous 
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supply  from  the  motor  oculi,  the  second  from  the  sympathetic 
If  both  sets  of  fibres  or  their  nerves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
stimulus,  the  sphincter  fibres  predominate  and  the  pupil  coo- 
tracts.  Usually  both  nerves  are  in  a  certain  state  of  excitation 
(tonus),  for  when  one  is  cut  through,  the  muscle  governed  by 
the  other  predominates.  If  the  cervical  sympathetic  be  divided 
the  pupil  contracts  ;  if  the  third  nerve  be  divided  it  dilates. 

Receutly  the  ezifitence  of  a  dilator  of  the  pupil  has  been  denied  ^ 
mammals  (Grunhagen,  Hampeln).    The  older  view  is  supported  bj  neaz^l 
all  the  statements  of  anatomists  (lately  Henle^  Merkel,  Dogiel  and  v.  Hiitt^s^ 
brenner)  ;  by  the  dilatation  of  llie  pupil  when  the  sympathetic  is  irritaflc^^ 
(those  who  deny  the  existence  of  dilating  fibres  maintain  that  this  dilatat:^^^ 
is  a  vaso-motor  effect) ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  circumstanoe  that  direct  exdtat^^^^ 
of  the  border  of  the  iris  is  able  to  cause  local  cLicuniacribed  dilatat^^^^ 
(Bernstein  and  Dogiel,  Engelhardt). 

The  fibres  of  the  motor  oculi  which  cause  contraction  - 

• 

the  pupil  pass  to  the  eye  through  the  ciliary  ganglion;  th  ^^^f 
is,  however,  not  the  case  with  the  fibres  of  the  synipathetm    -"', 
which  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     The  latter  take  thei^  ^ 
origin  first  of  all  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  neighbourhood 


the  lower  cervical  and  superior   dorsal  vertebrae  (cilio-spini 
centre  of  Budge).     In  pathological  conditions,  when  this  regioi 
is  irritated,  the  pupil  dilates.     The  real  centre  for  these  fibre^^^ 
is,  however,  situated  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  cord,  presum- 
ably in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Salkowski). 

Ill  the  head  the  fibres  'which  dilate  the  pupil  run  in  the  course  of  the 
trigeminus,  the  irritation  of  which  occasions  dilatation,  and  the  section 
of  which  prevents  the  effect  which  follows  irritation  of  the  sympathetic. 

Seeing,  however,  that  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  the  pupil 
does  not  contract  so  powerfully  as  after  the  division  of  the  fifth,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  fifth  contains  special  fibres  capable  of  dilating  the  pupil. 
The  origin  of  these  fibres  can,  in  frogs,  be  traced  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
(Oehl,  Itoftcnthal,  Ilirschmann,  S.  Guttmann).  There  exist,  however,  opposite 
statements  concfming  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  pupil  (Rogow). 

Movements  of  the  iris  occur  principally  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

1.  Irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  occasions  contraction  of  the 
pupil^  by  irritating  in  a  reflex  manner  the  motor  oculi.  The  pupil 
contracts,  therefore,  when  light  falls  into  the  eye,  and  the  more 
strongly,  the  more  powerful  the  light.  In  this  way  the  amount 
of  light  which   reaches  the  retina  is  partly  regulated.    Con- 
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traction  of  the  pupil  algo  occurs  when  the  trunk  of  the  optic 
ikerye  is  irritated  (Mayo),  and  ceases  after  division  of  the  Tnotor 
ocu/i.  Irritation  of  one  optic  nerve  is  suflScient  to  cause  con- 
traction of  both  pupils.  Generally  both  pupils  are,  under  normal 
circumstances,  of  the  same  size  (Donders). 

2.  When  the  eye  is  accammodcUed  fai*  near  vision  the  pupil 
contracts.  Poisons  which  occasion  tetanic  accommodation 
for  near  vision  (Calabar  bean)  also  cause  contraction.  This 
contraction  is  caused  by  an  excitation  of  the  nerves  which 
^ntract  the  pupil,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  ^  as- 
odated '  movement  (Chap.  XI.).  This  contraction  commences 
^ter,  and  (in  the  toxic  form)  disappears  earlier,  than  the  affeb 
ion  of  accommodation,  and  is  therefore  only  partly  dependent 
ipon  the  latter. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  is  caused  by  light  commences,  on  an 
verage,  about  0*49  sec.  (0*4  Listing)  after  the  irritation,  and  the  maximum 
Beet  (contraction)  occurs  0*58  sec.  after  the  irritation. 

The  contraction  connected  with  accommodation  begins  0*41  sec,  and 
etches  it6  maximum  1*13  sec.  after  the  cause  which  occasions  it.  The 
ilatation  which  follows  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  commences  in  rabbits 
^89  sec,  and  reaches  its  maximum  3*40  sec  after  the  commencement  of  the 
nitation  (Arlt,  jun.) 

3.  Rotation  of  the  eyeball  inwards  occasions  a  contraction 
f  the  pupil,  as  a  kind  of '  associated '  movement,  by  irritation 
f  the  motor  oculi. 

As  the  eyes  are  during  sleep  turned  inwards  and  upwards, 
he  contraction  of  the  pupils  which  is  observed  during  sleep 
an  be  explained. 

4.  During  dyspnoea  the  pupils  are  dilated;  this  dilata- 
ion  ceases  when  asphyxia  sets  in.  This  dilatation  depends 
ipon  irritation  of  the  centre  which  exists  in  the  cord  and  which 
^resides  over  the  pupil,  for  it  does  not  occur  if  the  sympathetics 
lave  been  previously  divided. 

5.  Powerful  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  causes,  in  a  reflex 
oanner,  dilatation  of  tfie  pupil  (Bernard,  Westphal). 

6.  Violent  muscular  c/forte  (especially  powerful  inspiratory 
ind  expiratory  movements)  are  associated  with  dilatation  of 
he  pupil,  (Romain-Vigoiuroux). 

In  addition,  in  the  normal  state,  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  pupil  is 
tenred  to  occur  with  every  beat  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  with  every  ex- 
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piration ;  every  flow  of  blood  to  the  iris  appears  espedallj  to  occasion  a  coo-* 
traction  of  the  iris ;  in  this  way  may  be  explained  the  contraction  of  the  papil 
which  follows  withdrawal  of  the  aqueous  humour  (Hensen  and  Volckera). 

7.  Numerous  poisons,  either  when  introduced  into  the  blood 
or  topically  applied,  induce  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil. 
Atropia,  for  example,  dilates  the  pupil,  by  causing  a  paralysis  of* 
the  terminations  of  the  third  nerve  in  the  circular  fibres  of  tho 
iris.  Nicotia,  physostigma,  morphia,  &c.  cause  contraction  of 
the  pupil  (Myoaia).  This  is  due,  according  to  some,  to  & 
paralysis  of  the  terminations  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  dilating^ 
(radiating)  fibres,  but,  according  to  others  (Grriinhagen),  to  irrita-' 
tion  of  the  third  nerve.  Ansesthetic  poisons  (chloroform,  alcohol^ 
&c.)  occasion  in  the  first  place  a  contraction,  and  afterwards » 
dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  kind  of  action  which  these  poisons  exert  is  still  matter  for  ooa- 
troversy.    Meanwhile  the  supposition  that  thejr  all  exert  an  action  upon 
the  sphincter  arrangement  of  the  iris  appears  the  most  probable,  seeing  that 
the  poisons  under  dispute  exert  a  simultaneous  and  corresponding  action  on 
the  apparatus  engaged  in  accommodation.   It  is  especially  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  poisons  which  induce  contraction  (Myotics)  act  by  paralysing 
the  sympathetic ;  in  support  of  the  latter  view  it  is  stated  that  irritation  of 
the  sympathetic  does  not  exert  any  action  upon  the  pupil  of  animals  under 
the  influence  of  such  poisons ;  this  result  might  be  due  to  the  intensity  of  the 
tetanic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  fibres. 

Further,  the  circumstance  that  the  action  of  atropia  manifests  itself 
even  after  division  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (Hensen  and  Volckers),  and 
that  the  action  of  these  poisons  occurs  when  they  are  dropped  into  the  eye, 
render  it  very  probable  that  yet  unknown  ganglionic  centred  exist  either  in 
the  iris  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  proximity  (v.  Bezold). 

When  one  pupil  is  dilated  by  atropia,  the  other  contracts  and  remains 
contracted  in  conttequeuce  of  the  large  amount  of  light  which  falls  into  the 
first  eye. 

A  nomalles  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Eye. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  it  is  seen  that  a 
sharp,  diminished,  and  inverted  image  of  any  object  brought  within  the 
field  of  distinct  vision  can  be  formed  on  the  retina.  Yet  the  absolutelr 
faultless  production  of  such  images  is  rendered  impossible  in  consequence 
of  certain  properties  of  the  eye,  which  it  shares  with  other  optical  instru- 
ments :  these  are — 

1.  Chromatic  Aberration,  "White  light,  as  is  well  known,  is  decompoi>ed 
by  refraction  into  its  coloured  couiponents,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
refranj^ibility  of  the  latter.  Consequently,  if  white  light  proceeds  fn>m  a 
point  in  an  object,  the  latter,  instead  of  having  a  single  spot  corresponding  to 
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it  in  the  image,  most  hare  a  series  of  sucli  points  lying  one  behind  the  other, 
tiM  moat  anterior  point  corresponding  to  the  most  refrangible  (violet),  and 
tlie  moit  posterior  to  the  least  refrangible  (red)  rays.  The  eye  cannot 
t]ienfore  be  thoroughly  accommodated  for  a  white  object:  if,  for  instance,  it 
is  80  aocommodated  that  the  image  of  the  violet  rays  falls  upon  the  retina, 
the  noudmng  colours  appear  in  concentric  diffusion-rings,  which  are  larger 
the  fiirther  the  colour  is  separated  from  violet ;  as,  however,  all  the  diffused 
I  rings  and  the  violet  spot  fall  on  the  middle,  there  results  a  white  spot  with 
eoloured  borders.  Similarly  every  white  object  must  appear  white  with 
coloured  borders  as  the  coloured  diffused  images  are  superimposed  as  far  as 
the  margins. 

If  the  eye  be  accommodated  for  a  colour  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
ipsctnun,  as  for  green,  there  result,  naturally,  two  series  of  coloured  diffused 
inaires;  these  cover  one  another  to  such  an  extent  to  the  very  borders  that  the 
f^nfkmentary  cohurs  (see  below)  fall  upon  one  another,  and  the  borders  even 
^pear  in  great  part  to  be  white.    The  latter  circumstance  is  one  cause  why 
'  m  ordinary  vision  we  do  not  see  the  coloured  borders  of  the  objects  which 
*n  looked  at;  these  coloured  borders,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
^ight  dispersive  power  of  the  media  of  the  eye  (the  dispersive  power  of  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  distilled  water),  are  very  slight,  and  disappear 
otirely  when  contrasted  vrith  the  powerful  white  light  which  falls  upon  the 
middle  of  the  eye :  possibly,  too,  the  combination  of  the  different  ocular 
media  tends  to  make  the  eye  achromatic  (the  arrangement  being  analogous 
to  the  combination  of  flint  and  crown-glass  lenses  in  optical  instruments). 
In  order  clearly  to  perceive  these  coloured  margins,  the  eye  must  be  ac- 
commodated, not  for  a  colour  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  but  for  a  colour 
at  the  extreme  end  (red  or  violet) ;  this  is  obviously  best  done  by  not 
accommodating  for  the  object 

White  fields  appear,  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  too  great  a  distance, 
to  ponefls  a  faint  reddish  yellow  margin  ;  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for 
too  near  a  distance  the  margin  is  blue  (Ilelmholtz)  ;  a  luminous  point  seen 
through  a  reddish -violet  glass  appears,  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for 
the  red  rays,  to  be  red  with  a  violet  circle  of  diffusion  ;  in  other  cases  the  con- 
verge occurs  (Helmholtz).  From  what  has  been  stated  it  also  results  that  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  various  for  these  different  colours. 
Naturally  the  point  of  near  and  distant  vision  for  violet  light  must  be 
appreciably  nearer  than  for  red,  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  looking 
through  a  telescope  at  equally  distant  spots  of  various  colours,  when  the 
glass  must  be  adjusted  differently  in  order  that  all  the  colours  should  be 
•een  with  equal  distinctness  (Frauenhofer). 

Red  surfaces  appear  nearer  than  blue  surfaces  which  are  in  the  same 
plane,  because  the  eye  has  to  be  more  strongly  accommodated  for  the  former, 
and  therefore  judges  the  object  to  be  nearer  (Briicke). 

2.  Spherical  (rnonochromatic)  Aberration, — As  has  been  already  frequently 
stated,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  in  an  object  can  only  join  again 
to  form  the  point  of  an  imago  when  thej  fall  upon  the  spherical  refracting 
mirface  within  a  very  small  distance  of  the  axis.  This  condition  is  in  part 
latittied  by  the  iris  when  it  cuts  off  a  large  number  of  the  peripheral  rays 
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the  behaviour  of  Light  which  penetrates  the  Eye. 

luminous  rays  after  penetrating  the  eye  are  in  part 
I  and  in  part  reflected,  so  that  issuing  from  the  eye  they 
le  same  course  which  they  pursued  on  entering.  Each 
)f  homocentric  rays  entering  an  eye  which  is  perfectly 
odated  is,  after  refiractibn,  brought  to  a  focus  on  one 
the  transparent  retina,  presumably  on  its  outer  layer  (of 
.  cones).  Each  rod  *  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prism  of 
h  refractive  power  the  base  of  which  touches  the  choroid, 
ch  at  its  margin  lies  in  contact  with  a  feebly  refracting 
liate  substance  (BrJlckey  The  rays  which,  after  uniting 
points  in  the  image,  again  diverge,  come  in  part  in 
mtact  with  the  choroid  (axial  rays)  and  in  part  strike 
I  of  the  rods,  but  at  so  oblique  an  angle,  that  instead  of 
sfracted  by  the  intermediate  substance^  they  imdergo 
flection.  Ultimately  all  these  rays  must  be  thrown 
3  choroid.  Here  they  are  almost  all  absorbed  by  the 
igment ;  the  imabsorbed  rays,  however,  are  reflected,  in 
ectly  (axial  rays),  in  part  after  reflection  from  the  sides 
ods.  According  to  well-known  optical  principles,  they 
jly  return  again  to  the  point  in  the  object  from  which 
nanated.  By  this  arrangement  the  passage  of  rays 
le  part  of  the  retina  to  the  other  (phenomena  of 
?nce,  &c.)  is  avoided,  and  clear  vision  is  made  possible, 
lis  arrangement,  too,  depends  the  fact  that  on  looking 
I  eye  the  fundus  always  appears  dark. 
>rder  to  see  the  fundus  of  the  eye  illuminated,  the 
'  must  make  his  own  retina  the  point  of  departure  of  rays 
ire  perceived  on  their  return  from  the  observed  eye. 
ject  is  attained  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  By 
>f  this  instrument  the  light  of  a  flame  is  thrown  into 
as  if  it  came  from  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
of  the  simplest  ophthalmoscopes  (Helmholtz's)  consists 
•angement  of  glass  plates,  which  serves  at  once  as  a  mirror 
transparent  medium.  By  means  of  this  arrangemeot  of 
;be  luminous  rays  from  a  light  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
1  eye  are  thrown  into  the  latter.    The  rays  which  return 

iiUiiig  to  recent  rescArches  it  is  only  the  external  segments  of  the  rods  or 
io^QS  cones  which  have  this  function. 
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after  reflection  from  the  fimdns  are  only  in  port  thrown  hack  hj 
the  plate:?  to  the  source  whence  they  first  emanated  (the  light)  ; 
in  part  they  traverse  the  platen  and  reach  the  eye  of  the  ohsenrer. 
The  ohi^erved  eye  appears  in  this  way  to  be  diffiuely  illomi^ 
nate«i  with  a  red  li^ht. 

A  clrriir  ima^e  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  may  further  be 
ifhtained  in  the  following;  manner.    When  the  observed  eye  is 
placed  at  an  infinittft  distance,  the  retina  is  somewhat  behind 
the  focal  pijint  of  the  optical  system,  which,  like  the  object- 
gla.4S  of  a  microscope,  throws  a  real,  inverted,  and  enlaz]g8d 
ima^e  of  the  retina  in  that  plane  to  which  the  eye  is  turned.  Am 
xhi'*  ima;^e,  in  consequence  of  its  large  size  (which  only  penniti 
of  a  small  part  of  it  falling  at  once  upon  the  pupil  of  the 
olr^rver  I.  and  on  accoimt  of  its  continually  changing  position, 
cannot  be  oV^ierved.  an  auxiliary  lens  must  be  employed :  this  is 
either  a  collecting  convex  lens,  which  makes  the  image  smaller, 
brighter,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  observer,  whilst  it  allov9 
it  eas^ily  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  or  it  is  a  concave  lens,  whidi 
p^^sse^ses  similar  properties,  but  which  furnished  a  distinct  and 
erect  image. 

The  combination  of  ^rlau  plate  in  the  instmmeot  above  referred  to  maj 
be  replaced  by  a  plane  or  concave  mirror ;  which,  being  fozniihed  with  t  en- 
tral  ap»^rture,  p»*rmiua  p<'>rtion  of  the  ray^  returning  from  the  fandsfoftht 
nb<!erved  to  rear:h  Che  observing  eye :  upon  this  plan  other  ophthalmoflcoptf 
have  b^f n  construct^  <  rhiiAe  of  von  Kuete  and  Cocci na).  Between  the 
soun-'f  of  li;:ht  :<nd  the  (planet  mirror,  a  convex  lena  may  be  placed  vith 
th"  vi-w  of  r-oncentratiDg'  the  ray.«.  If  it  be  desired  merely  to  «e  the  ere 
(litl'iisely  lighted  up,  and  not  to  obtain  a  sharp  image  of  the  retiDK,  the 
followiriiZ'  pn>;ed(xre  may  be  had  recourse  to  (Briicke).  The  eye  which  i* 
to  be  ob.-erved  Is  tixed  upm  a  near  luminous  object,  but  is  acC'.)mmod«ted 
for  di-'tant  \i-ion.  Instead  of  the  rays  of  liirht  then  converirinjr  to  pointy 
cirr:l»*s  of  ditfiL*ed  lijrht  are  formed  upon  the  retina.  The  reflected  nr* 
which  Wave  the  eye  under  these  circumstances  do  not  again  meet  tt  the 
points  whence  th»?y  emanated,  but  either  far  behind  them  or  they  do  not 
me^-t  at  all  (i>.  they  are  either  parallel  or  divergent).  If  now  the  ob^trrers 
f-ye  i.«  placed  in  the  path  of  the  cone  of  the  returning  rays  ( bein^  protected, 
if  ne^ids  be,  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Hame  by  a  screen ),  the  obft^rw 
♦•ye  is  .'♦pen  to  be  illiiniinated,  of  a  red  tint. 

The  eye$4  of  huniHU  and  animal  albinos  exhibit,  without  any  fpt^ial 
arnui^'enient  being  required,  an  illuminated  fundus,  as  light  pa*."**  ihrouifo 
the  M-lerotic  and  choroid,  and  falls  into  the  eye.  The  illiimination  of  tw 
fve  is  especially  brilliant  in  animals,  in  which  over  a  portion  of  tht*  cho^'''** 
the  black  pigment  is  replaced  by  a  bright,  shining,  strongly  retlt'Ctin^  m*™' 
bran**,  the  fto-ialled  taj>€(um  (this  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  many  ot  the  w**' 
mal^y  e.-^pecially  in  beasts  of  prey^  and  cetocea,  in  iishes^  Sic), 
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Tifion. 

3  which  fall  upon  the  retina  lead  to  the  perception 
consequence  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  aifecting 
)wn  manner  the  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve  in 

y  nerve  terminations  which  are  to  be  considered 
light  are  the  rods  and  the  cones.     The  proofs  for 
mt  are  the  following  : 

point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the 
sts  of  nerve  fibres  without  either  rods  or  cones,  is 
bo  light ;  this  is  therefore  called  the  blind  spot  (also 
ipot).  If  we  look  fixedly  with  the  right  eye  at  the 
ping  the  left  eye  closed),  holding  the  paper  at  a 

A  B 

•  • 

»m  o\ir  eye  four  times  as  great  as  the  distance  of  a 
point  B  will  not  be  seen.  In  this  case,  by  looking  at 
3  fells  upon  the  termination  of  the  optic  axis,  and  the 
falls  upon  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
tuated  about  3^°*™  on  the  inner  side.  Likewise  a 
if  B  be  looked  at  fixedly  with  the  left  eye  at  the 
ice  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  The  function  of 
3ot  in  the  field  of  vision  will  be  discussed  below. 
fovea  centralis  retmce  and  the  macula  lutea  which 
it,  which  contain  rods  and  cones,  but  no  fibres  of  tlie 
;,  are  fitted  for  the  most  acute  vision  (the  fovea 
most  exactly  coincides  with  the  termination  of  the 
;  the  image  of  any  fixed  object  which  is  looked  at 
his  part  of  the  retina.  As  the  fovea  centralis  only 
nes,  and  the  macula  lutea  cones  in  large  numbers 
Deing  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  rods),  and  as  the  re- 
jrt  of  the  retina  contains  only  few  cones  (one  cone 
by  many  circles  of  rods),  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
the  cones  are  even  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the 

jn  the  eye  is  illuminated  from  without,  the  vessels  of 
which  are  situated  behind  the  layer  of  fibres,  but 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  cast  a  shadow ;  as  tliis 
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eensitiveness  of  the  retina  after  the  eye  has  been  in  darkness 
for  considerable  periods.  3.  The  greater  effect  produced  by 
intermittent  luminous  stimulations  as  compared  with  those 
which  are  continuous.  The  eifect  of  such  intermittent  stimu- 
lations is  most  marked  when  they  follow  one  another  seventeen 
or  eighteen  times  in  each  second  (Briicke),  presumably  because 
then  the  new  irritation  exerts  its  influence  at  a  time  when  the 
eye  has  just  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  preceding ;  the 
complementary  after-images  (see  below)  co-operate  in  bringing 
about  this  eflFect  (Briicke). 

A  much  shorter  time  suffices  for  the  perception  of  yellow  than  for  that 
of  yiolet  (Yierordt,  Burckhardt  and  Faber) ;  red  requires  the  longest  time 
(Lammnsky) ;  the  intensity  of  light  required  for  perception  is  nearly  the 
aune  for  all  colours. 

The  brighter  and  larger  the  images  which  are  formed  on  the  retina,  the 
shorter  is  the  time  necessary  for  their  perception,  yet  the  time  required  only 
diminishes  in  arithmetical,  though  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  and  the 
•ixe  of  the  retinal  image  increase  in  geometrical,  progression.  The  most 
aenaitire  part  of  the  retina  lies  further  from  the  centre  of  the  retina  than  that 
part  which  perceiyes  most  rapidly  the  outlines  of  objects  (Exner).  The 
conre  which  represents  the  excitation  of  the  retina  presents  a  rise  and  a  fall, 
■o  that  when  the  illumination  lasts  a  very  short  time,  the  full  perception 
of  the  luminous  impression  does  not  occur  (Fick).  When  the  eye  is  con- 
tinuoiU'ly  illuminated,  the  falling  part  of  the  curve  indicates  exhaustion  of 
the  retina.  The  absolute  brightness  of  the  light  has  no  influence  on  the 
rdatiTe  fatigue ;  the  effect  of  this  fatigue  is  the  same  as  if  the  objective  light 
diminished  in  intensity  by  a  fraction  of  its  whole  amount  (Helmholtz). 
le  increases  most  rapidly  at  first ;  the  loss  of  light  due  to  fatigue 
unomits  in  the  first  seconds,  during  which  the  luminous  impression  lasts, 
to  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount ;  later,  however,  the  loss  is 
relatively  much  less.  The  whole  loss  during  exposure  for  a  whole  day 
aoiouDtB  to  about  51  per  cent.,  because  the  eye  has  continuous  opportunities 
for  restoration.  In  the  morning  the  influence  of  fatigue  is  greatest  (Fick, 
mod  C.  F.  M iiller).  In  the  centre  of  the  rerina  the  influence  of  fatigue  is 
•ooner  developed  than  at  the  periphery  (Aubert). 

Quality  of  Luminous  Impressions. 

All  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
exciting  the  end-organs  of  the  optic  nerve.  Those  the  wave- 
length of  which  is  greater  than  corresponds  to  Frauenhofer's  line 
A  (ultra-red  heat  rays)  are  unable  to  excite  them,  and  are,  tliere- 
fore,  invisible ;  those  the  wave-length  of  which  is  shorter  than 
corresponds  to  the  line  h  (ultra-violet  chemical  rays)  exert  so 
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feeble  an  action  that  peculiar  arrangements  are  required  in  order 
to  make  them  manifest. 

The  invisible  character  of  the  ultra-red  rays  has  led  to  the  inTestigitioo 
of  the  diathermancy  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  it  results  that  the  latter 
absorbs  above  90  per  cent,  of  the  heat  rays  (Briicke,  Janmen).  In  relttioa 
to  the  separate  portions  of  the  spectrum,  the  diathermancy  of  the  medk  of 
the  eye  behaves  as  that  of  water  (Franz)  ;  they  therefore  allow  a  soffideDt 
number  of  the  ultra-red  rays  to  pass,  to  lead  one  to  ascribe  their  not  being  pe> 
ceived  to  their  incapability  of  exciting  the  retina.  The  ultra-violet  nj«i 
which  are  seen  with  difficulty^  appear  of  a  lavender  grey  colour  when  tkej 
have  been  rendered  artificially  visible  by  removing  the  remaining  portioni 
of  the  spectrum  (Helmholtz) ;  the  most  external  rays  of  the  veiy  loo; 
spectra  of  metals  have  no  perceptible  colour  (Masoart). 

The  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  retina  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  light  by  being  propa- 
gated from  the  end-organs  in  the  retina  to  the  central  organs 
in  connection  with  the  optic  nerve. 

The  intensity  (height  of  wave)  of  the  waves  determines  tbe 
intensity  of  the  luminous  impression ;  the  length  of  the  waves, 
however,  determines  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  luminous 
impressions,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  colours.  The  solar 
spectrum,  which  allows  rays  of  all  wave-lengths  capable  of 
affecting  the  eye  to  reach  it  simultaneously,  exhibits  all  colours 
arranged  side  by  side.  In  addition  to  these,  which  we 
denominate  '  simple,'  there  are  others  which  we  term  '  mii^ 
colours.  The  consciousness  of  the  impression  produced  by  a 
mixed  colour  is  the  result  either  of  the  union  of  rays  of  different 
wave-length  (different  simple  coloiu*s),  which  have  united  so  a? 
to  form  a  resulting  wave-system  which  strikes  the  retina;  or  of 
a  simultaneous  excitation  of  corresponding  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  by  several  rays  of  different  colour. 

In  both  cases  tlie  same  simple  colours  give  rise  to  the  sarne 
mixed  colour. 

The  senbation  produced  by  the  absence  of  any  luminou? 
impression  upon  a  part  of  the  retina  which  is  sensitive  to  Ugli^ 
is  called  '  black.' 

We  may  realise  the  two  modes  in  which  colours  are  mixed  in  the  follo^" 
ing  manner:  1.  Formation  of  a  system  of  waves  of  different  wave-lengths. 
a.  The  source  of  lipht  itself  furnishes  such  a  system,  which  is  deconipo8«W«' 
by  a  prism  into  simple  colours,  h.  The  same  effect  results  when  luniinf"* 
rays  proceeding  from  several  points  strike  the  eye  so  as  to  fall  upon  tlie 
same  spot  in  the  retina.     Simple  means  of  effecting  this  are  the  following  ^ 
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a  edoar  ia  looked  at  through  an  ohliquelj-placed  glass  plate^  which  at  the 
Mme  time  throws,  by  reflexion,  another  colour  into  the  eye  (Helmholtz),  or, 
in  Scheiner*8  experiment,  which  was  previously  referred  to,  two  differently 
eolooied  glasses  are  placed  in  front  of  the  two  small  apertures ;  in  this  case 
the  two  luminous  cones  are  differently  coloured.  If  the  observing  eye  be 
sow  so  accommodated  that  the  two  circles  of  diffusion  partly  cover  one 
•aether,  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  common  to  both  is  illuminated  with 
a  mixed  light  (Czermak). 

2.  Excitation  of  the  same  or  of  corresponding  elements  of  the  retina  by 
different  colours,  a.  The  property  which  the  retina  possesses  of  retaining 
for  a  time  luminous  impressions  is  made  use  of,  and  different  colours  are 
tllowed  to  fall  into  the  eye  in  very  rapid  succession  (the  apparatus  known 
■ft  Newton*s  disc  is  made  use  of  in  this  experiment) ;  in  this  way  the  effect 
of  the  first  excitation  is  still  present,  when  the  second  commences  to  operate. 
6.  Different  colours  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  two  '  corruspmiding  points  *  in 
the  two  eyes. 

Experiments  conducted  upon  the  perception  of  colours  and 
upon  mixed  colours  (Newton,  Grassmann,  Helmholtz,  Maxwell) 
have  led  to  the  following  laws :  1.  The  same  impression  of 
colour  may  be  produced  by  very  different  combinations  of 
colours ;  the  nimiber  of  possible  colour-perceptions  is  therefore 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  possible  objective  wave-forms. 

2.  Each  colour  appears  whiter,  the  more  intense  the  illumination, 
and  when  the  illumination  is  most  intense  it  appears  white ;  of  all 
colours  yellow  is  the  one  which  most  easily  passes  into  a  white. 

3.  A  combination  of  two  simple  colours  of  the  spectrum  gives 
rise  to  an  impression,  which  can  in  every  case  be  reproduced  by 
a  colour  lying  between  them  in  the  spectrum,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  white  {i.e.  undecomposed  sunlight),  or  it 
may  be  reproduced  by  white  alone  (in  the  latter  case  the  two 
colours  are  called  complementary  colours);  hence  it  follows 
that  even  three  or  more  colours  of  the  spectrum  when  mixed 
always  produce  an  impression,  which  can  be  reproduced  by  one 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectnmi  mixed  with  white  ;  any  luminous 
impression  whatever  may  therefore  be  produced  by  one  of  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  and  white. 

In  order  to  make  the  third  law  universally  applicable,  we  must  consider 
the  spectrum  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  closed  ring,  a  new  colour  being  interposed 
between  the  red  and  the  violet  ends,  this  being  a  compound  colour,  viz. 
j^vrpUf  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  red  and  violet.  If  in  the  middle  of 
this  closed  field  (Fig.  22)  white  be  placed,  and  if  th^  field  be  so  coloured, 
ihat  every  vector  conUdns  the  combinations  of  one  of  the  spectral  colours 
with  white  in  all  proportions  (so  that  the  colour  as  it  approaches  the 
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white  always  becomes  whiter),  a  diagram  is  obtained,  which  immedutelj 
tells  lis  what  impression  will  result  when  any  given  oolooia  are  mixed. 
Let  us,  for  example,  imagine  that  at  the  points  which  correspond  to  the 
coloured  components  masses  are  placed,  the  magnitude  of  which  oane^KMids 
t  >  the  intensity  of  the  components,  and  let  the  centre  of  graritj  of  these 
<  which  must  naturally  lie  within  the  field)  be  found ;  its  aitoatioo  will 
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represent  the  luminous  impression  sought  for.  It  is  then  seen  thit  the 
coloured  impression  produced  by  the  spectral  colours  corresponds  to  a  sp^ 
tral  colour  which  lies  between  the  component  (elementary)  colours,  mixed 
with  white ;  further,  that  the  mixture  with  white  becomes  more  intense  the 
more  diametrically  opposed  the  two  ingredients ;  lastly,  that  each  shade  of 
white  unites  two  complementary  colours. 

The  form  of  the  including  curve  and  the  situation  of  the  white  mttft 
therefore  be  so  chosen  that  the  latter  always  lies  in  the  line  of  union  of  t^o 
complementary  colours,  and  indeed  always  lies  nearer  to  that  colour  which 
must  be  represjented  relatively  more  intensely  in  order  to  form  white  ^th 
its  complementary  colour. 

If  we  supposed  that  every  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve  were 
differently  excited  by  different  colours  and  so  occasioned 
different  luminous  impressions,  not  only  would  the  principle  of 
'specific  energies'  (p.  344)  be  contradicted,  but  many  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  referred  to,  especially  the  identity 
of  the  impressions  perceived  when  the  same  colours  are  mi^^ 
objectively  and  subjectively,  would  be  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible. All  difficulties,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  set  aside  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Thomas  Young  and  Helmholtz,  that  each  spot  on 
the  retina  contains  a  number  of  nerve-terminations,  of  which 
each  one  is  capable  of  being  excited  by  one  particular  colour 
and  is  able,  by  transmission  through  a  nerve  fibre  in  connection 
with  it,  to  occasion  the  consciousness  of  a  particular  coloured  m^" 
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pressioD.  A  compound  colour  would  then  be  decomposed  (just  as 
a  musical  sound  is  decomposed  by  resonators,  or  like  light  by  a 
prism)  into  its  components,  which  would  excite  the  correspond- 
ing fibres.  Admitting  this  hypothesis,  the  same  impression  would 
naturally  result  whether  a  compound  colour,  or  each  of  its  sepa- 
rate components,  fell  upon  the  retina,  or  if  the  components  fell 
in  rapid  succession  upon  the  retina,  or  even  were  distributed 
upon  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  white  would  be  perceived  when  all  the  retinal  ele- 
ments were  equally  excited. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  a  priori  how  many  of  these 
!^lour-perceiving  retinal  elements  must  be  associated  with 
^ch  spot  on  the  retina ;  the  smallest  number  which  can  be 
turned  is  three  (Young).  For  reasons  which  cannot  here  be 
Uscussed,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  there  must  be  present 
lements  capable  of  perceiving  red,  green,  and  violet.  Probably 
he  number  is  actually  much  greater. 

The  most  recent  anatomical  investigations  have  almost 
ertainly  demonstrated,  that  the  cones  are  the  elements  in 
lie  retina  which  are  concerned  in  the  perception  of  colour 
\L  Schultze).  These  coTiea  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as 
>llections  of  nerve  terminations ;  they  appear  to  be  longitudi- 
illy  striated,  and  they  pass  into  a  thick  fibre  (cone-fibre),  which 
^nsist&of  a  bundle  of  the  finest  axis  cylinders,  which  separate  in 
ie  granular  layers  of  the  retina.  The  power  of  perceiving  colours 
>8Be88ed  by  different  parts  of  the  retina  varies  according 
i  the  distribution  of  cones  in  them.  The  rods  are  in  all 
•obability  merely  endowed  with  the  power  of  determining  the 
lantity  of  light.  They  are  connected  with  a  single  Uxis 
linder,  or  at  least  with  a  far  smaller  number  of  axis  cylinders 
lan  the  cones. 

The  hypothesis  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
jxt,  viz.  that  each  of  the  fibres  supposed  by  Young  to  exist,  is 
ceited  not  merely  by  one,  but  by  all  colours,  only  in  different 
egrees,  explains  the  observation  referred  to  at  p.  389  in  dis- 
issdng  the  second  law.  In  Fig.  23  the  ordinates  of  the  curves 
idicate  the  relative  degree  of  stimulation  which  each  of  Young's 
bres  undergoes  imder  the  influence  of  each  of  the  primary 
flours  of  the  spectrum.  1  is  the  curve  which  represents  the 
Kcitability  of  the   fibres  which  are  specially  sensitive  to  red 
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rays  ;  2,  of  those  which  are  sensitive  to  green  rays ;  3,  of  thoae 
which  are  sensitive  to  violet  rays. 

As  when  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  increases,  the 
stimulation  must  soon  attain  a  maximiun,  it  follows  that  an 
intensely  illuminated  colour  must  excite  all  three  fibres  to  a 
maximum  degree,  therefore  equally  strongly,  and  that  there- 
fore a  sensation  of  white  must  result.    Yellow,  which,  as  tbc 
curves  show,  excites  almost  to  an  equal  degree  the  three  kind* 

Fio.  23. 


of  fibres,  must  most  easily  pass  into  white.     In  the  colour- 
plane  (Fig.  22)  places  must  be  given  to  coloured  impressioiis 
which  correspond  to  the  excitation  of  the  individual  fibres  of 
Yoimg,  outside  of  the  coloured  field,  viz.  at  r,  Gr  and  v ;  then, 
as  Fig,    23   shows,  no   objective   colour   exists,  which  merely 
stimulates  a  single  fibre  of  Young.    Naturally  again  white  must 
lie  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  three  equal  masses  placed  at  R, 
(}r    and    v.      The   triangle   Rorv    includes    all    imivginabU 
coloured  impressions,  but  the  inner  field  alone  contains  those 
which  are  possible  in  the  case  of  objective  illumination ;  the 
remaining  colours  can  only  be  developed  subjectively. 

The  theory  of  Young,  Helmholtz  and  Schultze  is  moreover 
supported  by  the  following  facts  in  addition  to  those  previously 
referred  to  (viz.  the  results  of  mixing  colours  ;  the  form  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cones  and  rods)  ;  1.  In  animals  the  habits  of  which 
are  nocturnal  (owls,  bats)  the  cones  are  wholly  wanting,  and  rods 
alone  are  present  (M.  Schultze)  ;  this  fact  agrees  with  their  sup- 
posed function  of  merely  appreciating  differences  in  the  quantity 
of  light  (light  and  darkness).  2.  The  power  of  descriminating 
colours  is,  in  the  eye  of  man,  most  developed  in  the  fovea  cen- 
iralisj  where  cones  alone  are  present,  and  diminishes  towards 
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the  periphery  in  proportion  as  rods  occur,  ceasing  entirely  at 
the  periphery,  where  the  cones  ooly  occur  in  isolated  situations 
(Aubert,  M.  Schultze).     Here  a  qualitative  irregularity  in  the 
perception  of  colours  is  discovered  (see  below).     3.  Very  fre- 
quently there  exists  an  abnormality  of  the  eye,  to  which  the  name 
of  coloiu'-blindness  or  blindness  for  red  (Daltonism)  is  given. 
Hiis  abnormality  consists  in  this,  that  red  appears  black,  and 
^hat  mixed  colours  which  contain  red  appear  as  if  the  red 
^^w  absent  (white  for  instance  appears  greenish-blue).     This 
condition  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  supposing  an 
^l>8ence,  or   a  functional  incapacity,  of  the  retinal   element* 
^^^ticemed   in   the  perception  of  red.      As   some  colour-blind 
F^^C)ple  do  perceive  very  intense  red,  it  follows  that  we  must 
*^^ume  not  an  absence,  but  an  imperfection  of  these  elements, 
^f  which  there  may  be  many  gradations.     The  peripheral  parts- 
^^  the  retina  are  normally  to  a  certain  extent  colour-blind  for 
^^d,  and  are  so,  according  to  Woinow,  for  green  also.    White  is 
*^n  on  those  parts  of  the  retina  of  a  greenish  tint.     Moreover, 
^hen  we  try  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
^he  eye  to  colour,  as  for  example  the  power  of  perceiving   a 
Very  small   coloured  image  or   one   imperfectly   illuminated, 
I'ed  appears  to  be  the  colour  which  is  least   easily  perceived 
(Aubert,   Lamansky) ;    it  would  thus  appear  that  the  cones 
which  are  sensitive  to  red  require  a  stronger   stimulus  than 
the  remaining  cones,  and  further  that  in  order  that  a  coloui 
be  perceived,  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  cones  1h^ 
excited ;  these  two  suppositions  are  suflScient  to  explain  all  the 
known  phenomena  (still  even  a  green  colour-blindness  can  exist, 
Preyer). 

When  electrical  currents  are  passed  through  the  optic  nerve, 
weak  luminous  sensations  result;  the  field  of  vision  ap- 
pears of  a  violet  colour  with  an  ascending,  and  reddish-yellow 
with  a  descending,  current  (Ritter).  This  action  manifests  itself 
when  coloured  objects  are  looked  at,  by  an  addition  of  violet  or 
yellow  to  their  proper  colour. 

The  excitation  of  the  fibres  which  are  sensitive  to  violet 
rays,  appears  therefore  to  be  stronger  with  an  ascending  current, 
and  weaker  with  a  descending  current,  whereas  the  fibres  which 
are  sensitive  to  green  or  red  are  but  slightly  affected. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  rrtdcula  luiea  causes 
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the  centre  of  the  retina  to  be  more  sensitive  for  yellow  and 
sensitive  for  violet,  as  many  facts  teach  us  (Maxwell,  Preyer] 
The  yellow  colour  of  the  field  of  vision,  which  comes  on  i: 
cases  of  poisoning  by  santonin,  has  been  explained  by  soi 
(M.  Schultze)  as  due  to  an  increase  of  the  yellow  pigmen  ^ 
whilst  others  (Hiifher)  imagine  that  it  depends  upon  apara]y&.  :■ 
of  the  fibres  which  are  sensitive  to  violet,  especially  because,  ^Sb 
a  first  etfect,  the  field  of  vision  is  coloured  violet — a  phenomeDc=>]) 
which  is  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
preliminary  stage  of  irritation  which  precedes  the  stage  of 
paralysis  of  the  fibres. 

The  manner  in  which  light  of  different  colours  is  decom- 
posed in  the  cones  cannot  yet  be  understood  (see  below). 
But  birds  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  which  throws  some 
liglit  upon  the  function  of  the  cones  in  the  perception  of 
colours.  The  cones  of  the  retina  of  birds  are  simple  elements, 
being  only  connected  with  a  single,  simple  axis  cylinder,  and  are 
therefore,  according  to  Schultze's  theory,  really  /•ocfo:  these  rods 
present,  however,  at  the  junction  of  their  inner  with  their  outer 
segment  (see  below)  a  spherical  fatty  body,  which  in  the  case 
of  some  is  red,  in  that  of  others  yellow,  or  even  colourless.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  rods  of  the  first  kind  only  transmit  red, 
those  of  the  second  yellow,  those  of  the  third  perhaps  white  ligiit. 
The  perception  of  colours  appears  therefore,  even  in  this  ca?e,to 
depend  upon  several  rods,  €»ach  kind  being  excited  by  light  of 
a  particular  colour ;  this  combination  of  rods  corresponds  tn  a 
single  cone  of  the  human  retina  (M.  Schultze).  In  the  retina 
of  the  owl  the  pigmented  rods,  above  referred  to,  are  absent,  the 
only  ones  present  being  colourless. 

In  both  rods  and  cones  two  constituent  parts  (segments),  an 
inner  and  an  outer,  can  easily  be  distinguished  (M.  SchiJtze). 
The  external  segment  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  rods  and 
cones,  being  merely  longer  in  the  former  ;  it  is  regularly  rod- 
like,  it  refracts  light  strongly,  and  is  most  strongly  coloured 
black  by  perosmic  acid';  it  constitutes  a  reflecting  arrangement. 
The  internal  segment  differs  in  the  rods  and  cones ;  in  the 
former  it  possesses  the  same  thickness  as  the  external  part' 
in  the  latter  it  is  fusiform  and  longitudinally  striated ;  it  i* 
apparently  of  a  purely  nervous  nature.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  two  segments  is  sharp,  and  here  the  rays  coming 
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m  within  must,  in  great  part,  be  totally  reflected.  The  light 
icb  penetrates  the  external  portion  of  the  rods  and  cones  is 
her  absorbed  by  the  choroid  coat  or  again  reflected  towards 
5  inner  portions.  Seeing  that  in  the  retina  of  birds  the 
lamented  granular  bodies  are  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
the  inner  and  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  (while  in 
ler  animals  also  refracting  apparatuses  of  elliptical  or  lenticular 
m  occur  in  the  same  situation),  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
temal  s^ments  are  the  specific  light-perceiving  organs, 
ese  present  in  all  animals  a  transverse  cleavage  into  fine 
ites,  which  are  0-0006'^'^  thick  in  doves,  and  0-002— 0-008  in 
kbs  (M.  Schultze;.  This  peculiar  structure  has  led  to  the 
pothesis  that  the  external  segments  have  the  property  of 
mging  by  reflection  against  these  plates  the  progressive  light- 
^res  into  stationary  waves ;  the  latter  would  act  in  such  a 
Y  that  the  maximum  point  would  not  coincide  in  the  case  of 

different  colours,  but  that  individual  colours  would  excite 
ferent  points  of  the  organ,  an  effect  similar  to  that  required 

Young's  theory.  That  stationary  waves  corresponding  to 
the  different  wave-lengths  may  be  generated  appears  possible 
m  the  fact  that  not  only  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surfaces 
ickness  of  the  plates),  but  also  the  refractive  index  of  the 
Ferent  plates  in  a  rod,  vary. 

Images. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  from  every  point  in  an 
ect  the  corresponding  point  in  the  image  can  be  obtained 

drawing  the  visual  ray  which  joins  them.  It  is  in  this 
ection  too  that  consciousness  refers  to  the  exterior  the 
ise  of  every  luminous  impression  which  originates  in  conse- 
jnce  of  the  irritation  of  a  retinal  element.  It  will  be  shown 
>sequently  to  what  distance  on  this  line  the  point  of  the 
ect  is  referred.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  now  consider  the 
e  in  which  the  transfer  is  effected  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  points  of  the  object  appear  to  lie  in  a  plane  floating 
ore  the  eye.  This  plane  is  called  the  *  field  of  vision.'  As 
tsciousness  is  continually  forming  a  representation  dependent 
the  state  of  irritation  of  all  the  retinal  elements  according 
their  real  arrangement  in  space,  it  happens  that  a  field  of 
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vision  is  always  being  seen ;  this  appears  '  black,'  as  long  as 
every  cause  of  irritation  is  wanting.  To  every  excited  retinal 
element  there  corresponds  a  luminous  point,  and  to  ever; 
imexcited  element  a  black  point,  at  diametrically  opposite 
points  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  latter  then  is  filled  with 
exactly  the  same,  but  inverted,  images  as  are  objectively  present 
on  the  retina.  As  the  latter  are,  in  relation  to  the  objects  seen, 
inverted,  the  objects  are  seen  erect  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  blind  spot  does  not  occasion  any  perceptible  gap  in  the 
field  of  vision.  The  want  of  optical  excitation  (the  conscious' 
ness  of  which  we  designate  by  the  term  black)  can  only  b^ 
perceived  where  terminations  of  nerves  sensitive  to  light  ar^ 
present.  But  there  are  no  such  terminations  in  the  blind  spo*^'* 
The  latter  therefore  behaves  towards  light  as  any  spot  on  th 
skin  would  do ;  we  do  not  experience  with  the  hand  an^ 
sensation  of  black,  although  no  luminous  impression  proceed^^ 
from  the  hand.  As  the  visual  impressions  of  the  contour  of  the^ 
blind  spot  are  by  means  of  the  visual  rays  locab'sed  in  the  field 
of  vision,  consciousness  must  logically  perceive  the  want  of 
intermediate  luminous  point**,  and  appears  to  conceive  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  'probability  (E.  H.  Weber).  In  this 
way  we  may  probably  explain  the  experiment  described  at  page 
385  in  which  the  place  of  the  object  which  has  disappeared  is 
taken  by  the  colour  of  the  ground  and  not  by  a  black  spot. 
The  white  colour  of  the  paper  here  fills  up  the  gap  as  the  most 
probable  substitute. 

As  every  point  in  the  retina  merely  contains  a  definite 
number  of  terminations  of  the  optic  nerv^e  (rods  or  cones),  any 
image  can  only  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  luminous 
impressions  separated  from  one  another  in  space  and  forming 
a  kind  of  mosaic  or  embroidery  pattern.  But  the  mosaic  is  so 
tine  that  there  may  result  an  impression  as  of  a  continuous 
drawing.  The  same  object  must  appear  sharper,  the  greater 
the  number  of  sensitive  retinal  elements  over  which  its 
image  is  distributed.  Hence  the  sharpness  with  which  a  given 
object  is  perceived  depends  (1)  upon  the  magnitude  of  it? 
retinal  image;  the  same  object  will  therefore  appear  sharper  when 
near  than  when  distant ;  (^2)  upon  the  situation  of  the  retinal 
image,  for  the  sensitive  retinal  elements  are  most  thickly 
pressed  together  in  the  fovea  centralis  and  the  viacula  luteu. 
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hilst  they  are  most  sparsely  scattered  near  the  borders  of  the 
itina.  An  object,  therefore,  which  is  situated  at  the  same 
istance  will  be  seen  most  sharply  when  its  image  falls  upon 
le  centre  of  the  retina  ;  nence  when  the  eye  looks  most  keenly 
;(i.e.  is  fixed  upon)  an  object,  it  is  so  turned  that  the  latter 
irows  its  image  upon  tlie  middle  of  the  retina,  on  the  fovea 
mtralis.  The  visual  ray  which  strikes  the  fovea  centralis^ 
ix.  the  axis  of  vision,  does  not  absolutely  coincide  with  the 
ptic  axis  of  the  eye ;  but  is  bent  backwards  and  a  little  outwards 
id  downwards  from  the  latter.  The  two  form  an  angle  of  3***5 
-7**  with  one  another. 

This  deviation  of  the  two  axes  cim  he  recognised  and  measured  hy  causing 
le  centre  of  a  horizontally  placed  measuring  rod  to  he  fixed  hy  the  eye 
werred ;  at  one  end  of  the  rod  is  a  light,  at  the  other  the  eye  of  the 
werver.  The  three  luminous  reflexions  which  were  previously  referred  to 
I  describing  Mariotte's  experiment  do  not  then  appear  in  symmetrically 
milar  order  if  the  observer  and  the  light  change  places ;  the  symmetry 
only  restored  when  the  observed  eye  is  fixed,  not  upon  the  centre,  hut 
1  a  point  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre,  of  the  measuring  rod. 
he  symmetry  is  even  then  not  absolutely  perfect,  because  the  centering  of 
le  three  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  is  not  absolutely  true. 

An  object  will  further  not  generally  be  recognisable,  unless 
:8  retinal  image  covers  a  sufficient  number  of  eensitive  retinal 
lements,  so  that  consciousness  receives  a  number  of  impress- 
ions separated  from  one  another,  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
orm  of  the  object.  It  has  been  foimd  that  two  points  of  an 
mage  must  be  at  least  0'002°*™  distant  from  one  another  when 
ailing  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  give 
ise  to  two  separate  impressions.  In  other  parts  of  the  retina 
he  distance  must  be  even  greater.  For  these  reasons  neither 
rery  minute  nor  very  distant  objects  can  be  perceived  by  the 
;ye. 

The  size  (diameter)  of  the  retinal  image  is  evidently  always 
letermined  by  the  size  of  the  visxud  angle^  which  the  two 
*xtemal  lines  of  direction  proceeding  from  an  object  form  with 
me  another:  we  therefore  usually  say  that  objects  are  not 
ecognisable  under  a  very  small  visual  angle.  In  order  to  be 
kbie  to  recognise  such  objects  the  \isual  angle  must  be  arti- 
icially  increased,  and  with  this  object  we  employ  in  the  case  of 
mall  objects  magnifying  glasses  and  microscopes,  in  the 
ase  of  distant  objects,  telescopes. 
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The  magnify ing  glass  is  a  convex  lens ;  the  object  is  placed  ▼ithin  its 
focal  distance,  and  therefore  fumiahes  a  virtual,  erect  and  magnified  imii^ 
of  itself  (p.  369). 

In  the  solar  microscope  the  object  lies  outside  the  focal  distance,  near  to  the 
focal  point,  and  furnishes  therefore  a  real,  magnified,  inverted  image,  which 
is  received  on  a  screen.  In  the  compound  microscope  the  real  image,  which 
is  similarly  obtained|  is  not  seen,  but  by  means  of  a  convex  (collectiDg) 
lens  it  is  brought  somewhat  nearer  and  diminished  in  size,  and  then  is 
observed  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  feyepiece  lens);  it  therefore 
remains  inverted.  In  all  dioptric  telescopes  a  real,  inverted  image  of 
distant  objects  is  throv7n  by  the  convex  lens  of  the  object-glass.  In  astro- 
nomical telescopes  this  image  is  observed  with  the  aid  of  a  convex  eyepiece 
lens,  and  it  remains  inverted  and  becomes  virtual.  In  terrestrial  tele- 
scopes, the  real  inverted  image  is  looked  at  through  a  compound  microecope 
which  forms  the  object  glass,  and  is  therefore  again  reversed,  and  therefore 
Feen  erect ;  in  the  Dutch  telescope  (opera-glasses)  the  real  image  thrown  by 
the  objective  becomes  by  means  of  an  interposed  concave  lens  (the  eye- 
piece) reversed  and  virtual,  and  therefore  the  object  appears  erect. 

By  the  magnifying  power  of  optical  instruments  we  understand  the  in- 
crease in  the  visual  angle  which  is  brought  about  by  them. 

In  the  case  of  instruments  which  furnish  real  imageSy  as  the  solar  micro- 
scope, the  magnifying  power  is  found  simply 

V  -  ?«  -  /-^ (1) 

In  all  instruments  which  furnish  virtual  images  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer  exerts  an  influence,  for  the  virtual  image  to  be  distinctly 
seen  must  lie  at  the  distance  at  which  the  observer  is  accustomed  to  fi«* 
near  objects  clearly.  If  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  magnifying  glass  or  eyepiece  lens  respectively,  for  the  latter 
—  a^  =  s.     The  magnifying  power  v  of  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  i3 

therefore  =  —    ,  or,  as  by  (32) 


«i 


—  —     =  — ,  it  follows  that 


s  +  f 


(2) 


The  mngnifying  power  of  such  a  lens  is  therefore  relatively  less  for  short- 
sighted people  than  for  others. 

Ill  the  compound  microscope  the  object-glass  by  itself,  when/,  is  the  focal 
distance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  microscope,  has  a  magnifying  power 
found  by  the  following  formula : 

V    = Zi 

1  — '^      i"  » 
«i  -/i 

the  eyepiece,  of  which  let  the  focal  distance  be/^,  magnifies  by  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula,  v.^  =  ^-—^  . 

/a 
The  total  magnifying  power  of  the  combination  is  therefore 

V  =  V    V    =s  /i-Lli^i)  /.*}) 
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distance  between  the  object-glass  and  the  eyepiece,  t.«.  the  length  of 
microecopei  must  then  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the 
?es  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyepiece  required 
lerefore  —  a,  ag;  both  the  quantities  to  be  added  ara  found  by  equation 
I,  so  that 

«.-A         8+/,  ^    ' 

erally  in  microscopes  L  is  given  as  unchangeable,  so  that  a^,  the  distance 
he  object  from  the  object-glass,  must  be  changed  for  every  visual  distance 
he  magnifying  power  is  obtained  by  eliminating  a,  from  (3)  and  (4).^ 
Even  the  influence  of  the  collecting  lens  can  easily  be  calculated,  though 
ntroduction  here  would  lead  us  too  far. 
In  the  cat»e  of  astronomical  telescopes  the  magnifying  power  is 

:  length  has  the  same  value  as  in  4 ;  as  in  this  case  a,  is  given  by 
ire  L  must  be  changeable ;  from  (4)  it  follows  that  the  telescope  must 
Irawn  out  the  more,  the  smaller  the  magnitude  of  a^,  and  the  larger  that 

\.    From  (5)     v  «  /?-  and  from  (4),    l  =  /i  +/, ;  the  length  is  there- 

f% 

the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  the  objective  and  eyepiece.  In  opera- 
tives it  is,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
J  distances. 

The  smallest  distance  at  which  two  points  in  a  retinal  image  can  be 
irately  seen  is  found  by  the  following,  amongst  other,  methods  (Volk- 
an). 

1.  Two  fine  threads  or  lines,  which  are  at  a  constant  distance  from 
eye  are  approximated  to  one  another  until  they  can  no  longer  be  dis- 

ruished  one  from  the  other,  and  then  the  distance  between  their  images 
the  retina  is  calculated.  Instead  of  approximating  the  objects  to  one 
ther,they  can  also  be  looked  at  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  for  diminish- 
the  »ize  of  objects  (macroscope). 

2.  A  point  very  near  to  the  centre  of  suspension  of  an  oscillating  pendulum 
looked  at  from  diflerent  distances,  until  its  movement  is  no  longer 
cf'ptible.    In  these  experiments  irradiation  must  be  guarded  against.     In 

older  determinations  the  smallest  appreciable  distance  on  the  retina  was 
nd  to  correspond  with  the  then  accepted  diameter  of  the  cones  (0*004'""'). 
w  determinations  have  led  to  both  the  magnitudes  being  diminished,  and 
n  now  an  agreement  between  the  two  may  be  affirmed  to  exist. 
The  cones  of  the  fovea  centralix  have  a  diameter  of  about  0*002""",  but 
ippears  that  one  ought  to  consider  only  the  surface  which  bounds  the 
er  and  inner  segment,  which  has  a  diameter  of  O'OOl""  (M.  Schultze).  As 
se  surfaces  naturally  are  at  some  distance  one  from  the   other,  it  may 

*  As  the  magnifying  power  of  a  microscope  differs  for  different  eyes,  opticinnH 
e  their  statements  as  to  magnifying  power  upon  a  conventiuual  value  of  s 
Deraily  making  it  0"  25). 
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possibly  occur  that  in  central  sight  minute  points,  as  attm,  form  imiges 
which  fall  in  the  space  between  the  cones,  and  so  disappear.  This  actaaUj 
does  occur  (Hensen). 

For  the  perception  of  small  images  the  mode  of  disposition  of  the  mo- 
saic of  retinal  elements  is  not  without  importance ;  in  the  yellow  spot  it  U 
in  the  rhombic  figures  formed  by  the  intersecting  of  neighbouring  diclesUut 
the  cones  are  situated. 

The  details  of  an  image  are  distinguished  partly  by  tie 
difference  in  brightness,  partly  by  the  diflFerence  in  colour.  In 
the  latter  case  the  delicacy  of  the  power  of  perception  does  not 
depend  upon  the  number  of  the  retinal  elements,  but  upon  the 
number  of  the  elements  capable  of  appreciating  colour  which 
are  covered  by  the  image.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision 
the  two  circumstances  co-exist,  as  in  this  situation  cones  only 
exist ;  towards  the  periphery,  however,  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing colours  diminishes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  power  of 
discriminating  diflFerences  in  Imninous  intensity. 

Subjective  Images  and  Optical  lUusians, 

As  nervous  arrangements  play  a  part  in  the  perception  of  light,  as  of  all 
other  sensations,  all  the  peculiarities  of  nervous  excitability  must  be  noted 
in  connection  with  them ;  for  example,  l^jsions  and  Ulugions, 

The  same  vibration  of  the  ether  will,  for  instance,  give  rise  to  a  stronp 
or  weak  impression,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  end- 
organs  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  its  fibres,  or  even  of  the  central  organs  con- 
nected with  them.  Other  circumstances  lead  to  actual  errors,  to  a  percep- 
tion of  a  luminous  impression  independent  of  rays  of  light,  or  to  the  per- 
ception of  other  rays  than  those  which  are  actually  present  ( colour- illusioiU'). 
Such  impressions  we  call  *  subjective.*  The  most  frequent  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Persistent  or  after- Images. — A  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve  having  been  ex- 
cited, persists  in  its  excited  condition  for  some  time  after  the  exciting  luuiinoU'« 
ray  has  ceased  to  act,  and  the  continuance  is  long  and  intense  in  proportion 
as  the  primary  excitation  was  long  and  intense.  In  consequence  of  this, 
after  every  luminous  impression,  the  object  which  has  be"en  seen  remains 
visible  for  a  very  short  time— an  after-imaye  being  seen.  Upon  the  property 
which  has  been  alluded  to  depends  the  appearance  of  a  fiery  circle,  which  is 
seen  when  a  burning  coal  is  swung  in  a  circular  path  before  the  eyes.  The 
following  instruments  are  based  upon  the  existence  of  persistent  images. 
The  Thaumatrope  is  a  disk  rotating  in  front  of  the  eyes,  near  the  circum- 
ference of  which  a  body  which  is  continually  moving  is  represented  in  the 
ditl'erent  successive  stages  of  its  movement,  so  that  each  figure  can  be  per- 
ceived for  a  moment ;  each  impression  then  pei*sist8  until  the  followijig  one 
succeeds  it,  and  in  this  way  the  movement  appears  continuous. 
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aohured  rotatory  disk  (Newton's  disk)  is  a  disk  turning  with  rapidity 
ded  into  sectors  of  various  colours ;  the  colour  of  one  sector  persists 
le  whole  rotation,  so  that  a  mixture  of  many  colours  is  presented  to 
sness.  If  the  original  luminous  impression  is  strong,  the  persistent 
ndary)  image  is  at  times  dark,  i,e,  the  excitability  of  the  fibres 
I  for  the  moment  diminished  by  fatigue,  so  that  a  dark  place,  having 
situation  ba  the  bright  object  seen  at  first,  appears ;  this  is  called  a 
persistent  image.  At  times  positive  and  negative  secondary  images 
)  for  a  period,  t.e.  the  momentarily  abolished  irritability  returns  for 
nt,  so  that  the  (positive)  secondary  image  appears,  to  disappear 
c.  The  secondary  images  offer  some  peculiarities  when  the  primary 
on  has  been  due  to  an  intense  light  or  to  a  prolonged  luminous  im- 
These  images  do  not  then  appear  of  the  same  positive  colour,  but 
another  contrasting  colour,  and  often  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
rely.  The  contrasting  colour  is  always  that  one  which,  if  added  to 
oary  colour,  would  give  the  tint  of  ordinary  daylight  (which  is  not 
ite,  but  a  little  red),  and  therefore  the  '  contrasting '  is  very  nearly 
)  as  the  *  complementary '  colour  (Briicke). 

I  white  light  appears  after  a  luminous  impression,  amongst  the  '  con- 
colours  ; '  if^  for  instance,  we  place  a  coloured  piece  of  paper  on  a 
iirface,  and  stare  fixedly  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then  look  at  the 
irfkce,  there  appears  a  secondary  image  possessing  the  form  of  the 
piece,  but  of  the  contrasting  colour.  The  phenomena  of  contrast 
axplained  by  supposing  the  exhaustion  of  the  retinal  elements  which 
nd  to  the  primary  colours. 

ndary  coloured  images  appear  also  after  impressions  produced  by 
arht,  when  these  have  been  very  intenpe  (after  looking,  for  example, 
lun) ;  ordinarily  a  succession  of  divers  colours  appears,  sometimes 
and  negative  colours  alternating.  This  phenomenon  of  successive 
of  colours  is  probably  explained  by  the  excitation  of  the  individual 
erceiving  elements  lasting  for  different  periods  of  time  after  the 
a  impression  has  act»'d.  In  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  these 
•fthenofnena  are  modified  by  the  red-blindness  (and  y^reen-blindness), 
re  characteristic  of  these  regions  (Adamiik  and  Woinow). 
rradiation  becomes  perceptible  when  a  bright  object  on  a  dark 
is  looked  at ;  the  object  then  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  really  i.^ — 
i\y,  a  dark  object  on  a  bright  ground  appears  smaller.  This  pheno- 
results  from  defective  accommodation,  whereby  the  bright  objects 
blurred  images. 

fciousness,  under  these  circumstances,  is  inclined  to  add  to  the  pi*e- 
ing  part  of  the  image  the  half-illuminated  fringe  (which  is  equal  in 
3  the  radius  of  the  diffusion- circle)  ;  now,  on  the  one  side  brightness 
nates  over  shade,  and  on  the  other  the  object  over  the  ground  be- 
.  If  the  ground  is  black,  and  the  object  white,  the  latter  appears 
t  the  cost  of  the  former ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  black  and 
und  whit«*,  the  second  influence  can  preponderate  so  much  over  the 
u  even  black  lines  appear  broader  at  the  expense  of  the  white  ground 
ann). 
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3.  Simultaneous  contrast  includes  a  series  of  phenomena  which  depend 
upon  the  comparison  of  two  colours  or  tints  bounding  one  another  in  the 
field  of  vision,  as  well  as  the  illusion  which  results  therefirom. 

A  white  field  appears  the  brighter,  the  darker  its  immediate  sorround- 
ings  (a  white  trellis-work  upon  a  dark  ground  exhibits  at  the  poiots  of 
intersection  apparently  dark  spots,  for  here  the  surroundings  of  the  iriiite 
spots  contain  less  black  than  the  remaining  parts  of  the  treltis) ;  similarij,  i 
colour  appears  the  more  intense,  the  more  completely  are  its  surroundingi 
destitute  of  it,  t>.  the  nearer  the  surrounding  medium  approaches  t  cm- 
trasting  colottr.  Conversely  on  a  (feebly  illuminated)  white  surface  those 
components  of  white  come  out  most  strongly  which  are  wanting  in  the 
vicinity ;  white  thus  appears  in  the  contrasting  colour  of  the  vidnitj  (tEe 
shadow  of  a  rod  illuminated  by  a  candle  appears  in  daylight  not  white  or 
grey,  but  is  of  the  contrasting  colour  to  the  yellow  candlelight,  viz.  blae). 

The  many  examples  of  actions  of  simultaneous  contrast  which  occur  cid- 
not  here  be  referred  to.  Phenomena  of  contrast  do  not  appear  upon  wholly 
unexcited  places  of  the  retina,  so  that  the  so-called  assodated'iauatioiu  ue 
in  no  way  identical  with  them  (RoUett). 

4.  Amongst  subjective  phenomena  are  further  to  be  mentioned  the  illu- 
sions as  to  colour  which  originate  through  the  peripheral  colou^blindneH 
and  the  unequal  excitability  of  the  organs  engaged  in  the  perception  of 
colours,  e.g,  very  rapidly  intermitting  white  light,  as  the  luminous  iniprB»- 
sion  does  not  last  long  enough  to  excite  the  retinal  elements  which  are  mo- 
sitive  to  red,  appears  greenish  (BrUcke). 

5.  Excitations  of  the  light^perceiving  retinal  elements  due  to  causes 
which  are  purely  internal,  without  external  influence.  To  this  class  belong: 
a.  Mechanical  irritation,  brought  about  by  the  circulation,  and  which  only 
occurs  where  there  is  morbid  irritability  ;  under  these  circumstances  ap[ws^ 
ances  of  sparks,  lightning,  &c.  may  be  seen ;  sometimes  there  appears,  €*p*- 
cially  before  sleep,  a  complete  image  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  their  con- 
tained blood-corpuaoles,  &c.  b.  Central  excitations  of  unknown  orijrin  and 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  forms  (*  hallucinations,' *  phsn* 
tasms  ')  ;  these  are  seen  especially  in  dreams,  in  the  half-waking  state,  before 
going  to  sleep,  and  in  diseased  conditions  even  during  the  waking  state. 

Entojptwal  Perceptions. 

*  Entoptical '  phenomena  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  such  a 
are  subjective.  Entoptical  phenomena  are  visual  impressions  of  object* 
which  are  present  within  the  eye  itself.  The  most  important  of  such 
phenomena  are  :  1.  Perceptions  of  opacities  and  obscurations  of  the  refract- 
ing media  of  the  eye.  These  are  apparent  when,  by  illuminating  the  eje, 
their  shadows  fall  upon  the  retina,  and  they  are  best  seen  when  parallel 
luminous  rays  traverse  the  eye. 

They  appear  in  the  form  of  dark  spots,  balls,  streaks,  rows  of  pt'^rls,  i^:c. : 
in  part,  they  are  lixed,  in  part  (those  of  the  vitreous  humour),  they  chaD^e 
their  position,  especially  during  sudden  movements  of  the  eye  or  of  the 
head. 
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3.  Perceptions  of  tbe  retinal  vessels,  brought  about  by  their  shadows 
fftlling  upon  the  layer  of  rods.  In  order  to  bring  out  these  shadows  they 
lire  directed  upon  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina,  which  are  seldom  lighted 
up,  by  causing  an  intense  light  to  fall  upon  the  transparent  sclerotic,  or  the 
shadows  are  made  to  move  by  causing  a  luminous  point  to  pass  backwards 
ind  forwards  before  the  eye.  Under  these  circumstances  a  dark  delineation 
of  the  vessels,  on  an  illuminated  field,  is  perceived ;  even  the  border  of  the 
fovfa  eenfralis  is  recognisable  by  a  shadow  (Purkinje*s  figures). 

3.  The  perception  of  the  blood-KSorpuscles  in  the  retinal  capillaries,  when 
the  eye  is  very  feebly  illuminated  (as  by  a  layer  of  snow,  a  lamp-globe,  or 
(priinhagen)  a  dark  blue  glass  held  before  the  sun) ;  this  phenomenon  is, 
u  yet,  not  fully  explicable. 


Movements  of  the  Eye. 

The  eye  is  capable  of  very  extensive  movements  in  the  orbit, 
and  the  absolute  mobility  of  the  organ  of  vision  is  considerably 
increased  by  that  of  the  head  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  is  possible 
in  any  position  of  the  body  to  observe  objects  in  all  situations 
of  space,  Le,  so  to  place  the  eye  as  to  cause  the  retinal  image  of 
any  object  to  fall  on  the  fovea  centralis  retince.  The  great 
mobility  of  the  eyeball  depends  upon  the  mode  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  orbit.  It  rests  on  the  pad  of  fat  of  the  orbit,  as 
the  head  of  a  bone  in  a  ball  and  socket  joint  rests  in  the  hollow 
cavity,  and  it  can  therefore  rotate  around  innumerable  axes. 
These  movements,  which  are  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
are  held  in  check,  firstly,  by  the  points  of  attachment  of 
antagonizing  muscles,  and,  secondly,  by  the  attachment  of  the 
optic  nerve.  In  addition  to  the  movements  of  rotation,  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  globe  as  a  whole  can  occur  in  consequence 
of  the  yielding  nature  of  the  siu-roundings — in  this  case  '  the 
joint-cavity  is  displaceable '  (Ludwig). 

The  poiDt  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball  (in  the  sense  referred 
to  at  p.  291)  does  not  lie,  as  was  surmised  a  prioH  and  as  waH 
concluded  from  researches  (Volkniann),  in  the  middle  of  the 
vit^ual  axis,  but  (Bonders  and  Doijer,  Fick  and  Miiller)  in  the 
caae  of  normal  eyes  1«77™"  behind  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  the  eyelids  are  forcibly 
opened,  the  eyeball  protrudes  somewhat  from  the  orbit, 
probably  by  the  contraction  of  both  the  oblique  muscles ;  the 
movement  forwards  is  most  marked  when  the  eyes  look  horizon- 
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tally  or  downwards,  and  then  it  amounts  to  about  1""  (Fick 
and  Miiller). 

To  understand  the  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  globe 
and  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  action  of  its  muscles,  we 
must  assume  the  existence  of  certain  fixed  points  and  lines  in 
the  eyeball,  the  changes  in  the  situation  of  wliich  furnish  a 
measure  of  the  movements  of  the  eye.  One  line  in  the  eye  is 
given  by  its  anatomical  construction,  viz.  the  visual  axU^  which 
is  the  principal  ray  proceeding  from  a  fixed  point,  the  situation 
of  which  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  cornea  has  already  been 
referred  to  (p.  397).  Starting  from  the  fovea  ceri^ro/w,  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  one  pole  of  the  eyeball,  two  meridians 
at  right  angles  to  one  another  may  be  drawn  on  the  retina. 
Their  position  is  determined  by  certain  physiological  properties 
of  the  eye ;  they  divide  the  retina  into  four  quadrants  which 
have  in  the  two  eyes  certain  reciprocal  relations,  and  thej  are 
called  lines  of  separation  (one  of  which  is  horizontal,  the  other 
vertical). 

If  we  now  imagine  a  plane  passing  through  the  eye  at  the 
centre  of  the  visual  axis  and  perpendicular  to  it,  it  will  cut  the 
spherical  surface  in  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridians 
which  we  designate  the  equatoi'  of  the  eye,  the  plane  being 
termed  the  ^equatorial  planeJ'  We  have  then  three  great 
circles  perpendicular  to  one  another  (the  equator  and  tvo 
meridians);  the  planes  corresponding  to  these  circles  intersect 
one  another  in  three  diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  another; 
these  are:  one  sagittal  (the  visual  axis);  another  vertical,  and  a 
third  horizontal.  These  may  be  employed  as  a  system  of  co-ordi- 
nates movable  with  the  eye  and  indicating  its  movements.  A 
second  system  of  co-ordinates  absolutely  fixed  in  space,  and 
coinciding  with  the  movable  system  when  the  eye  is  in  it? 
position  of  rest,  must  also  be  assumed  to  exist.  In  any  other 
position  of  the  eye  two  or  three  of  the  corresjyonding  axes  of  the 
two  «?v stems  must  form  angles  with  one  another. 

The  movements  of  the  eye  are  especially  of  importance  in 
bringing  about  the  combined  positions  of  the  eyes  and  are 
limited  by  the  latter.  That  position  is  assumed  as  the  positiot^ 
of  rest^  from  which  all  movements  may  be  supposed  to  start* 
This  so-called  'primnry  position^  is  one  in  which  all  three  axes 
of  one  eye  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the  transverse 
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ses  lie  in  one  straight  line,  the  visual  axes  being  therefore 
itero-posterior  (sagittal)  from  within  outwards. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  position  can  be  associated  with  a 
)luntary  inclination  of  the  visual  axes  to  the  horizon, 
mongst  all  such  possible  positions  there  is  one  to  be  men- 
3ned  as  a  primary  position^  properly  so  called,  namely,  that 
clination  in  which  convergent  movements  of  the  visual  axes 
ay  occur  without  the  eyes  requiring  visibly  to  rotate 
ound  their  visual  axes,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  positions. 
!ie  determination  of  this  inclination  will  be  given  below.  It 
13  now  been  established  (Listing,  Meissner,  Helmholtz)  thxit 
hmt,  the  eye  moves  fivm  the  pirimary  position^  its  movements 
ke  place  around  aaces  situated  in  the  equatorial  plane  {so  that 
e  visual  axis  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  rotation 
id  that  rotations  never  take  plioce  around  the  visual  a^is), 
nongst  the  innumerable  axes  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
the  equatorial  plane,  there  are  two  which  are  first  to  be  men- 
medj  viz.  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  co-ordinate  axes, 
5.  the  transverse  axis  and  the  vertical  axis.  Rotations  around 
ese  two  axes  lead  to  the  '  secondary  positions '  of  tlie  eye. 
station  around  the  first  merely  occasions  an  alteration  of  the 
[rlination  towards  the  horizon  and  the  parallelism  of  the  axes 
ntinues;  rotation  aroimd  the  vertical  axes  produces  a  rota- 
•n  inwards  or  outwards,  and  consequently  a  convergence  or 
mergence  of  the  visual  axes,  the  inclination  to  the  horizon 
itinuing  the  same.  Thus  in  the  first  case  the  plane  of  ver- 
al  separation,  but  not  that  of  horizontal  separation,  coincides 
th  that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  fixed  system  of  co-or- 
lates  ;  in  the  second  case  the  converse  is  true. 

Rotations  around  other  axes  lying  in  the  equatorial  plane  of 
3  eyel>all  lead  to  '  tertiary  positions '  of  the  eye.  As  every 
rh  rotation  can  resolve  itself,  according  to  simple  rules,  into  a 
ation  around  the  vertical  axis  and  a  movement  around  the 
kUsverse  axis,  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  tertiary  posi- 
ns  are  as  much  associated  with  convergence  of  the  visual  axes 
with  their  change  of  inclination  to  the  horizon,  and,  secondly, 
it  neither  the  vertical  nor  the  horizontal  plane  of  separation 
ncide  with  the  planes  which  correspond  to  them  in  the  fixed 
tern  of  co-ordinates ;  they  are  both  inclined  the  one  to  the 
ler.     The  eyes  have  therefore  undergone  in  the  tertiary  posi- 
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tions  an  apparent  rotation  around  their  visual  axes,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  moves,  when  directed  to  the 
left  looking  upwards,  when  to  the  right  downwards.  Every 
position  of  the  visual  axes  is  therefore  associated  with  a  certain 
rotation  of  the  eye,  which  can  be  deduced  from  Listing's  law. 

If  a  be  the  vertical  and  /3  the  horizontal  deviations  of  the  rmtl  kda 
from  the  primary  position,  the  angle  of  rotation  ('  Raddrehongswinkel')  is 
found  by  the  equation  (Helmholtz) 

.  sin  a  sin  ) 

-tang  7  =  -5, 

cos  a  t  cos  /3 

or  -tangl  =  tang^-tang|; 

these  equations  show  that  when  a  =  0  or  j3  -  0  (secondary  positioitt)  tbe 
rotation  is  0. 

If  we  denominate  the  plane  of  both  visual  axes  the  visyml  planej  then  the 
horizontal  meridian  of  the  retina,  either  in  the  primary  or  secondary  por- 
tion, coincides  with  the  visual  plane,  but  differs  from  it  in  tertiary  poatioMi 
the  angle  wliich  both  planes  form  is  the  angle  of  circttlar  rotatum.  "^n 
tiie  help  of  the  visual  plane  the  positions  of  the  eye  can  also  be  defined  w 
follows.  In  the  primary  position  the  visual  plane  has  a  determined  indini- 
tion ;  the  visual  axes  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  which  unite« 
the  points  of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes.  Secondary  positions  arise  either  vben 
the  visual  plane  alters  its  inclination,  the  visual  axes  remaining  fixed  in  it, 
<)r  when  the  visual  plane  remaining  fixed,  the  visual  axes  change  their  posi- 
tion in  it.     All  other  positions  are  tei'tinry  positions. 

The  necessary  result  of  [listing's  law,  according  to  which  every  denati'^n 
of  the  visual  axes  from  the  primary  position  indicates  the  inclination  of  tn«* 
meridian  of  the  retina  to  tlie  visual  plane,  and  ther»*fore  the  position  of  the 
wluile  eye,  can  be  deduced  from  the  *  principle  of  the  easiest  orientation 
(llehnholtz).  As,  namely,  the  orientation  in  vision  depends  up<)n  tbe 
appretriatiun  by  our  consciousness  of  the  position  of  the  visual  axes  in  rei»?- 
rence  to  the  head,  and  upon  our  estimation  of  the  '  angle  of  rotation,'  we  need 
not  calculate  the  latter.  We  learn  by  experience,  or  probably  by  an  inherited 
automatism  which  had  its  origin  in  experience  (refer  to  the  review  01 
Darwin's  principle  in  Chap.  XII.),  to  associate  with  every  position  o(  t»^ 
visual  axes  a  definite  *  angle  of  rotation.' 

A  further  malheumtitral  extension  of  the  *  principle  of  easiest  orientation 
teaches  that  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure  (primary  position)  i* 
that  in  which  the  visual  axis  is  exactlv  in  the  centre  of  its  field  of  move- 
nient  {i.e.  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  of  the  orbit,  and  that  it  can  only  deviftt*' 
from  this  position  by  rotations  of  the  bulb  around  the  diameter  -'f  the  i*<i"=*' 
torial  plane  (Listing's  law).  The  primary  position  is  in  fact  the  mefUn^ 
poMtion  of  tbe  eye. 

The  newly  discovered  facts  (Javal,  Skrebitzky,  Nagel)  that  when  tbe 
head  is  uiclined  to  either  side  a  true  (compensatin^r)  circular  rotation  tj>ke? 
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bicb  kppMra  ta  be  immutably  coimected  with  the  moTement  of  the 
DO  wftj  contradicts  Liitiag's  principle. 

■'ig.  24  fepreseat  a  verticAl  pl&ne  placed  before  the  eye  at  the  (reduced) 
k  B,  and  let  ;>  be  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  Tiaiul  axu 


Fig.  24. 


rimat;  position.    If  the  eye 

i»  at  any  other  point  of  inter- 

if  tb«  figure,  the  lines  (cor- 

nglj  reduced)  represent  the 

I  in  which  the  planes  of  the 

al    and    Tertical   meridians 

rebail  intenect  the  obaerred 

It  can   be  seen   that  these 

IS  remain  horiiontal  orverti- 

:oDdai7  positions,  u.  in  pori- 

thin  the  lines  A  A  and  « ti ;  in 

(tertiary)  positioDS,  however, 

ular  rotation  must  deviate 

I  horiiontal  or  vertica]  direc- 

r  in  the  primary  position  the 

■trongly-mnrked  cross  at  p 

d  at  fixediy,  so  that  a  periit- 

gt  is  impressed  upon  the  vertical  and  horiiontal   meridians,  that 

imuns  unaltered  in  the  secondary  positions  («,  *,),  but  takes  up  in 

aiy  positiofls  t  and  I,  the  situations  given,  appearing  therefore  oblique, 

the  same  time  no  longer  rectangular,  correiiponding  to  the  lines  ot' 

ion  of  the  two  meridian  planes  with  the  observed  plane.     If  the 

p  were  placed  like  the  dotled  croiw,  so  that  one  of  its  limbs  fell  on 

p  t,  no  distortion  of  the  secoudary  image  occurs  at  I.     If  the  plane 

I  looked  at  be  provided  with  horiiontal  and  vertical  lines,  Listing's 

I  easily  be  proved  and  confirmed  by  means  of  the  situatioD  of  the 

J  images  (Helmholti). 
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Thf,  Muadea  of  the  Eye. 

>  mode  of  action  of  each  individual  muscle  of  the  eye,  i.e. 
ition  of  the  axis,  around  which,  if  it  acted  independently, 
M  EQove  the  eye,  can  be  calculated,  provided  that  the 
>n  of  its  origin  in  the  orbit  and  the  position  of  its  at- 
nt  to  the  bulb  be  known.  The  situation  of  these  points 
eesed  by  the  length  of  the  abscissa)  cut  off  by  the  per- 
ilara  drawn  from  them  to  the  three  fixed  co-ordinate  axes. 
:  situation  of  the  axis  is  determined  by  the  three  angles 
it  forms  with  the  three  co-ordinat«  axes  of  the  eye  in  its 
position.  In  this  way  the  following  positions  of  the  axes 
sen  determined  in  the  case  of  the  six  muscles  of  the  eye 
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(Fick);  the  initial  position  coincided  approximately  with  the 
primary  position. 


Moscles 

Angle  which  the  axiB  of  rotatioa  fonns  with  the 

YisaalaziB 

Vertical  axis 

Rectus  superior    .... 

„       inferior     .... 

„      extemuH    .... 

„      internns    .... 
Obliquus  superior 

1        „          inferior 

1 

\W  21' 
63«>  37' 
96«>  16' 
W     V 

160O  16' 
29°  44' 

108<»  22' 

114«>  28* 

9«  16' 

1730  13' 

90«     0' 

90®     0' 

1610  i(r 

37*' 4^ 
»d<»  27' 
94*28' 
60'  18' 
119*  44' 

For  the  chosen  initial  position  there  does  not  exist,  as  may 
be  seen,  any  axis  of  rotation  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  eye, 
otherwise  it  would  form  a  right  angle  with  the  visual  axis. 
The  axes  of  rotation  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  are  very 
close  to  the  vertical  axis,  so  that  actually  they  rotate  the  cornea 
almost   simply   inwards   or   outwards.     The   axes  of  the  two 
oblique  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  exactly  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  at  each  side  of  the  visual  axis,  each  being  at 
a  distance  of  about  30**  from  it,  so  that  the 'rectus  superior 
draws  the  cornea  outwards  and  downwards,  whilst  the  rectus 
inferior  draws  it  outwards  and  upwards.     The  axes  of  rotation 
of  the  recti,  superior  and  inferior,  are  considerably  deviated 
from  the  horizontal  axis,  so  that  the  former  rotates  the  cornea 
upwards   and    inwards,   the   latter    downwards    and    inwards. 
From  the  angles  we  conclude  that  each  of  the  three  pairs  of 
muscles  has  approximately  a  single  axis,  and  therefore  act^ 
almost  antagonistically  to  the  others. 

As  all  the  real  movements  of  rotation  of  the  eye  are  eflfected 
around  the  diameter  of  the  equatorial  plane,  it  follows  that 
several  muscles  must  co-operate  in  the  production  of  almost 
any  movement.  This  has  actually  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
case  with  eyes  which  have  been  partially  paralysed. 

P^ig.  25  exhibits  a  horizontal  section  of  the  left  eye ;  sSj  is 
the  visual  axis,  and  qq^  the  transverse  axis.  This  plane  con- 
tains, according  to  what  was  previously  stated,  the  axes  of 
rotation  of  the  recti  7*r,  and  of  the  oblique  muscles  00,. 

If  the  moments  of  rotation  be  expressed  by  lines  corre 
sponding  to  the  axes  of  rotation,  and  drawn  to  the  one  side  or 
to  the  other  of  the  point  of  rotation,  these  moments  of  rotation 
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may,  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  be  combined  into  resultant  moments  of  direction ;  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  gives  by  its  direction  the  situation 
of  the  resulting  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  direction  of  the  rotation, 
'whilst  its  length  furnishes  the 
magnitude  of  the  resulting  rota- 
ting force.  Conversely,  rotations 
can  be  decomposed  according  to 
given  axes.  Thus  the  diagram 
shows  that  to  produce  a  rotation  -^.va^-  ' 
of  the  bulb  around  the  horizontal 
axis  to  the  extent  c  q,  the  rectus 
■superior  and  obliquus  inferior 
mu<«t  act  together,  and  in  the  relations  indicated  by  c  a  and  c  b. 
For  an  equal  rotation  c  5,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  obliquus 
superior  and  the  rectus  inferior  must  co-operate  in  the  relations 
indicated  by  the  lines  c  d  and  c  e. 

Further,  the  figure  shows  that  the  rectus  inferior  by  itself 
can  bring  about  not  merely  a  rotation  around  the  horizontal 
axis  eg,  but  also  one  around  the  visual  axis  (c/).  The 
consideration  and  estimation  of  muscular  action  necessary  to 
produce  any  given  movement  are  such  very  complex  processes, 
especially  because  as  soon  as  the  smallest  changes  in  the  position 
of  a  muscle  have  set  in  its  axis  of  rotation  has  become  altered, 
that  the  subject  cannot  here  be  pursued  further. 

The  nerves  which  preside  over  the  movements  of  the  eyeball 
are,  the  oculomotor  (3rd),  the  N.  abducens  (6th),  and  the 
trochlear  nerve  (4th).  These  nerves,  which  contain  a  large 
iiuml)er  of  fibres,  and  the  actions  of  which  can  be  varied  with  great 
rapidity,  are  united  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  by  a  certain 
lK>nd,  which  tends  to  limit  the  movements  brought  about  under 
their  influence.  This  association  leads,  in  the  first  place,  to 
only  such  movements  happening,  as  result  in  both  visual  axes 
being  in  the  same  plane  (visual  plane),  so  that  when  they  are 
not  parallel,  if  prolonged,  they  meet  and  intersect  at  a  point ; 
they  have,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  head  is  held  erect,  the  same 
inclination  towards  the  horizon,  for  the  two  points  of  rotation 
can  be  considered  fixed.  Further,  their  reciprocal  inclination 
IB  limited,  so  that  they  only  diverge  to  a  very  slight  extent 
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anteriorly,  whilst  they  can  converge  to  any  required  extent 
so  far  as  their  position  will  admit  of  it.  The  mechanism 
which  this  association  of  movements  is  effected  is  altogether* 
puzzle.  Deviations  from  its  normal  condition  constitw. 
squinting  (strabismus).  The  central  organ,  which  co-ordinatx^^s 
the  movements  of  the  eye,  is  situated  in  the  corpora  quadjKr-i  - 
gemina. 

Binocular  Vision. 

Normally  the  two  eyes  act  together,  and  the  advantagg-^es 
which  result  from  this  association  are  the  following:  1.  Cc^r- 
rection  of  the  faults  of  the  one  eye  by  the  other.  2.  "J^iie 
perception  of  space  is  more  perfect,  because  when  we  look  at  ^ 
object  from  two  different  points  of  view,  instead  of  observin^g  a 
mere  projection  of  it  irx  a  surface,  its  third  dimension  in  8p^^<» 
is  appreciated.  3.  A  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  magniti:B^<i^ 
and  the  relative  distances  of  objects  is  formed. 

Simple  Vision. 

Though  we  look  at  external  objects  with  both  eyes,  these        ^ 
general  are  seen  as  single ;  this  can  only  depend  upon  the  i^^^ 
that  the  excitation  of  certain  associated  spots  on  the  two  retir::^:^* 
is  referred  by  consciousness  to  the  same  point  in  space — or,         ^^ 
other  words,  that  both  eyes  possess  but  a  single,  common,  fie-^==^ 
of  \'ision,  and  that  the  luminous  impression  which  originat  -^^ 


by  the  excitation  of  two  associated  points,  appears  at  one  poi^^-^ 
in  the  field  of  vision.     Such  associated  points  are  called  corr^     '^^^ 
sponding  or  identical  points.     An  object  which  is  seen  singlT  ^^^ 
by  the  two  eyes,  whatever  their  position,  must  therefore  projec^^^ 
its  image  on  the  two  retinae  in  such  a  manner  that  the  t\r=^^'^ 
points  of  the  image  which    correspond   to   one  point  of  thr^^^^ 
object  fall  upon  corresponding  points  on  the  retinae.     If  one  cr^^:^^^ 
the  two  eyes  be  deviated,  to  however  small  an  extent,  a  doubC^^ 
image  must  at  once  originate.     We  shall  subsequently  lei^^^ 
more  in  detail  to  the  nature  of '  Identity.' 

Situation  of  Corresponding  or  Identical  Points. 

Concerning  the  relative  positions  of  corresponding  points, 
the  following  laws  are  apparent : 
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.  1.  As  an  object  c,  which  is  looked  at  fixedly  by  both  eyes, 
and  the  images  of  which  fall,  consequently,  upon  the  terminations 
of  the  visual  lines  c  and  c^  is  seen  single,  the  two  terminations 
of  the  visual  axes  c  and  Cj  must  be  corresponding  points. 

2.  If  the  centre,  c,  of  an  object,  which  is  seen  single,  be 
looked  at,  it  follows,  as  the  simple  construction  of  the  figure 
sho^ws,  that  the  identical  points  which  correspond  to  all  points 


Fio.  26. 


Fio.  27. 
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of  the  right  half  of  the  retina,  lie  on  the  right  side  of  the  other 
^tina  also,  and  conversely.  Further,  that  the  upper  half  of 
the  retina  of  one  eye  corresponds  to  the  upper  half  of  the  retina 
of  the  other  eye,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  one  to  the  lower  half 
f)f  the  other. 

Let  the  circles  l  and  r  represent  projections  of  the  two 
retinse,  the  similarly  designated  quadrants  a,  aj,  &c.,  are 
corresponding.  The  two  meridians  which  separate  these  identical 
quadrants  are  called  lines  of  separation  (vertical  and  horizontal) 

3.  It  follows,  further,  that  corresponding  points  on  the  two 
vertical  lines  of  separation  must  be  identical,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  points  on  the  horizontal  lines. 

If  in  a  given  position  of  the  eye  the  visual  rays  belonging 
to  two  corresponding  points  be  drawn  and  prolonged  beyond 
the  eye  until  they  intersect,  the  points  of  intersection  will 
evidently  be  the  points  which  in  that  position  of  the  eyes  ap- 
pear single.  ITie  term  horopter  is  given  to  the  combination 
of  all  those  points  in  space  which,  for  any  one  position  of  the 
eyes,  appear  single.  If  the  horopter  had  been  perfectly  deter- 
mined for  any  position  of  the  eyes,  the  relation  in  the  position 
of  corresponding  points  would  obviously  be  likewise  determined, 
and  the  horopter  for  any  other  position  of  the  eyes  might  be 
constructed.     Conversely,  when  the  relation  of  the  situation  of 
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these  points  is  known,  the  horopter  for  any  position  of  the  eye 
can  be  deduced.  In  so  fer  as  the  relative  positions  of  the 
points,  the  most  simple  statement  is  the  following :  If  the  two 
retince,  with  their  corresponding  lines  of  separcUion,  he  ima- 
ging to  be  superposed^  all  the  points  which  coincide,  or  Umek, 
are  corresponding  points. 

This  statement  is  not  rigorously  true,  even  if  the  form  of  the  letinBy 
-which  is  not  perfectly  spherical,  be  taken  into  account.  The  Terdctl 
meridians  are  not  perfectly  identical,  and  the  true  vertical  lines  of  8epArftti(m 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  them,  above  being  inclined  outwards,  and  below 
being  inclined  inwards.  The  physiological  vertical  axis  is  therefore  some- 
what  inclined  to  the  geometrical  axis. 

With  the  help  of  the  above  data  the  horopter  can  be  deter- 
mined mathematically  or  geometrically.  The  results  of  calcu- 
lations are  confirmed  by  experiments,  and  the  latter  establish 
the  correctness  of  the  relations  in  the  position  of  corresponding 
points  on  the  retinae. 

A  general  deduction  relating  to  the  horopter  can  he  arrived 
at  by  the  following  method  (Helmholtz).  Every  point  on  the 
retina  may  be  considered  as  a  point  of  intersection  of  a  meridian 
and  of  a  *  parallel  circle '  (parallel  circles  being  such  concentric 
circles  as  pass  around  the  fovea  centralis^  which  is  the  pole  of 
the  retinal  sphere).  It  is  possible  to  calculate,  1,  the'men- 
(lian  horopter,'  i.e.  the  assemblage  of  lines  of  intersection  of 
two  planes  passing  through  identical  meridians  and  the  nodal 
points ;  2,  the  '  circular  horopter,'  that  is  to  say,  the  assem- 
blage of  the  intersections  of  two  conical  siu*faces  passing  through 
identical  parallel  circles  and  the  nodal  points ;  3,  the  point- 
horopter,  i.e.  the  horopter  of  corresponding  points,  which  ob- 
viously is  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  circular  horopters. 

A  second  method  of  deduction  (Hering,  Helmholtz)  con- 
siders the  plane  of  the  vertical  meridian  as  rotating  around  the 
vertical  axis,  and  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  as  rotating  round 
the  horizontal  axis ;  the  sections  of  retina  so  obtained  are  termed 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sections.  Longitudinal  section^^ 
which  make  the  same  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  vertical 
meridian  are  identical.  The  lines  of  intersection  of  the  plane? 
of  corresponding  longitudinal  sections  constitute  together  the 
'  horopter  of  the  longitudinal  sections.'  Similarly,  the  identical 
transverse  sections  form  a  system   of  intersecting  lines— the 
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•opter  of  the  transverse  section.     The  intersection  of  the 

)  horopters  is  the  point-horopter  sought  for. 

Both  methods  must,  if  rightly  carried  out,  furnish  the  same 

ilts.    Each  method  possesses  special  interest,  for  not  only 

point-horopter,  but  the  line-horopter   is   of  importance. 

is  remark   specially  applies   to   the   previously   mentioned 

ridian   horopter.     A   straight  line,  which   is  fixed  at  one 

nt,  naturally  forms  an  image  of  itself  in  a  meridian  of  the 

ina.    If  now  a  line  throws  an  image  upon  two  identical 

ridians,  it  must  appear  single,  even  though  its  individual 

nts  do  not  fall  upon  identical  points,  for  the  double  images 

^n  are  superposed  in  the  field  of  vision,  as  the  lines  a  b  and 

in  Figure  28.    The  meridian  horopter  or  the  normal  surface 

Fio.  28. 
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Recklinghausen)  possesses  the  property  that  all  straight  lines 
ing  upon  it  appear  single,  though  all  the  points  lying  in  it 
not  do  so. 

For  practical  purposes  the  second  of  the  two  methods  pre- 
usly  referred  to  is  more  convenient,  chiefly  because  it  permits 
our  taking  into  account  the  deviation  of  the  physiological 
tical  meridian.  The  results  of  the  calculation  cannot  here 
discussed,  as  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  difficult  problem 
horopters  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  of  this 
idbook,  and  instead  of  attempting  it,  those  determinations 
horopters  will  be  treated  of  which  can  be  arrived  at  by 
pie  geometrical  considerations. 

1.  In  the  prirruiry  position,  and  in  secondary  positions 
m  the  visual  axes  are  parallel  and  directed  f outwards,  the 
opter  is  a  plane  parallel  tx)  the  plane  of.  vision  passing 
:)ugh  the  point  of  intersection  of  tlie  vertical  axes  of  the  two 
9.  As  it  is  the  physiological  vertical  axes,  however,  which 
here  concerned,  and  as  their  point  of  intersection  is  situated 
ut  five  feet  below  the  field  of  vision,  it  follows  that  the 
le  of  the  horopter,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  an  infinite 
ance  below,  is  only  five  feet  below  the  visual  plane.  If 
refore  we  look  horizontally  into  infinite  distance,  the  ground 
stitutes  the  horopter-surface — a  fact  which  is  of  great  im- 
tance  for  sight  in  this  position  (Helmholtz). 
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2.  In  secondary  ayTnmetrical  positions,  when  the  visual 
axes  are  convergent,  the  horopter  is  as  follows :  two  lines  in  the 
horopter  must  be  determined,  viz,  one  which  corresponds  Ui 
the  identical  points  in  the  horizontal  lines  of  separation,  and  one 
which  corresponds  to  the  identical  points  in  the  vertical  bnea 
of  separation  (a  transverse  section  of  the  horopter  formed  by  the 
plane  of  vision,  and  a  median  section  of  the  horopter). 

(a.)    The  transverse  section  of  the  horopter  is  a  circle 
(J.  Miiller).    In  Fig.  29  the  two  transverse  sections  of  the  eyes 
pass  through  the  horizontal  lines  of  separation.   The  transverse 
section  of  the  horopter  must  therefore  be  in  the  plane  of  ^^ 
paper  (visual  plane)  ;  c  and  c,  are  the  extremities  of  the  vis^ 
axes,  c  is  the  fixed  point.     If  now  for  two  points,  as  a  and  h  ^^ 
the  horizontal  line  of  separation,  we  seek  the  identical  poL'*^^ 
on  the  other  side,  the  latter  must  evidently,  1,  lie  on  the  s^^^ 
side  of  the  termination  of  the  visual  axis ;  2,  be  equally  dist 
from  the  visual  axis ;  they   lie  therefore  at   a,  and  6,. 

visual  rays  which  belong  to  these  int^  -^ 
sect  at  the  points  a  and  b,  which  are  th 
fore  points  in  the  horopteric  line  souj 
for.     It  is  readily  seen  by  looking  at 
drawing  of  the  angles  at  the  nodal  poir" 
k  and  l\  that  the  angles  at  a,  b,  and 
(7)  are  equal.     As  they  all  proceed  fro 
the  common  points  k  and  fc„  they  mu 
be  all  peripheral  angles  of  a  circle  h  H 
passing  at  once  through  k  and  ky     Bu 
as  tliis  is  the  transverse  horopter-line  sought  for  the  \'isual  ra 
proceeding  from  all  the  other  identical  points  on  the  lines  0* 
horizontal  separation  must  here  intersect. 

(/>.)  The   median    section   of  the   horopter,   on    the  othe^ 
hand,  is  a  straight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  \isual  plane,  an 
therefore  inclined  to  the  horizon — the  line  in  which  the  twu 
planes   which   pass   through  the    vertical   lines   of  s>eparation 
intersect.     This  is  most  easily  understood  if  Fig.  30  be  drawn 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  is  then  cut  through  along  the  lint-!^ 
H  II,  so  that  the  two  sides  can  be  made  to  converge.     The  tw 
sections  of  the  eye  pass  through  the  vertical  lines  of  separation 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  converging  planes  which  cut  at 
H  H  are  the  planes  of  the  vertical  meridians.     It  can  be  seen 
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at  a  glance  that  the  visual  rays  of  all  the  points  in  the  lines  of 
separation  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  terminal  points 
c  and  c^  of  the  visual  axis,  e.g.  a  and  a^  6  and  by^  meet  in  points 
on  the  intersecting  line  h  h,  and  that  the  latter  therefore 
represents  the  median  horoptt^ric  line.  This  horopter  for  the 
converging  secondary  positions  is  limited  by  the  two  lines  just 
alluded  to. 

3.  In  (symmetrical)  tertiary  positions  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  two  eyes,  meet 

Flo.  30.    . 


at  an  angle.  If  now  (a)  a  plane  is  made  to  pass  through  each 
vertical  line  of  separation,  the  two  planes  intersect  in  a  straight 
line,  which  is  inclined  to  the  visual  plane  (nearer  to  the  eyes 
superiorly  in  tertiary  positions,  with  these  eyes  inclined  upwards, 
nearer  to  the  eyes  inferiorly  in  tertiary  positions  in  which  the 
eyes  are  directed  downwards).  This  inclined  line,  as  well  as 
the  inclined  position  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation,  are 
rendered  evident  by  the  annexed  P^'igure  31,  which  like  30 
should  be  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  be  split  up  along 
H  H.  In  the  model  o  c  c,  is  the  visual  plane^  and  h  h  is  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  of  separation,  and  which 
is  inclined  as  in  Fig.  30.  It  is  seen  that  the  visual  rays  of  all 
the  corresponding  points  situated  in  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation,  for  example  a  and  a,,  b  and  6„  intersect  also  in  the 
line  u  H,  and  that  this  line  represents  in  consequence  the 
horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation. 

(6.)  If  planes  are   made  to   pass   through   the  horizontal 
lined  of  separation,  these  likewise  cut  in  a  line.     The  visual 
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rays  of  identical  points  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  separation,  if 
they  do  intersect,  could  therefore  only  do  so  in  this  line.  But 
if  from  any  point  in  the  latter  two  visual  rays  be  drawn,  these 
rays  meet,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  in  symmetrical  but  not  in 
irlsntical  quadrants  of  the  vertical  circles  of  separation.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  visual  rays  proceeding  from  identical  points 
of  horizontal  lines  of  separation  do  not  in  general  intersect,  in 
tertiary  positions,  and  that  for  these  there  is  consequently  no 
horopter.  In  general,  the  horopter  for  tertiary  positions,  besides 
the  meridian  line,  only  includes  another  curve  of  double 
curvature  passing  through  the  fixed  point,  and  which  cannot  be 
here  considered. 

Hitherto  only  symmetrical  positions  of  the  eyes  have  been 
discussed.  It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  in  detail  the 
un symmetrical  positions  in  which  the  fixed  point  is  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  nodal  points.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
positions  occur  in  which  the  fixed  point  alone  foims  the 
horopter. 

In  addition  to  the  horopter  of  points  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered,  the  horopter  of  meridians  or  the  normal  surface, 
whose  properties  have  already  been  referred  to  at  p.  413,  is  to 
be  mentioned. 

This  surface  (v.  Recklinghausen)  in   secondary  convergent 
positions  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual  plane  in  the 
fixed  point ;  it  is  in  tertiary  symmetrical  positions  a  double 
oblique  cone  wliose  summit  lies  at  the  fixed  point.     PVom  this 
first  property  this  important  consequence  follows,  that  in  every 
plane  inclined  before  the  eye,  assuming  that  it  be  consideral  in 
a  secondary  position,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  every  straight  lih*' 
onust  appear  simpls^  provUling  that  one  of  its  points  strike  th' 
eye.    Experiments  have,  however,  revealed  that  all  the  straight 
lines  lying  in  the  normal  surface,  and  none  but  such  lines,  appt^ir 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  plane,  even  in  tertiary  position?, 
where  their  real  direction  is  quite  different.     If,  for  example, 
we  look  at  a  star  formed  of  threads,  whose  rays  lie  in  one  plane, 
and  fix  our  eyes  upon  its  middle  point,  it  will  appear  plane  only 
in  secondary  positions,  and  curved  in  tertiary  positions,  an<l  its 
rays  then  are  deviated  from  the  plane  surface  apparently  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  normal  surface  ;  the  star  only 
appears  lying  in  a  plane,  in  tertiary  positions,  providing  an 
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ificial  curvature  corresponding  to  the  normal  8ur£Eice  be  given 
it.  Other  researches  show  that  every  luminous  point,  whose 
tance  cannot  be  determined  by  other  methods,  is  projected 
the  line  of  direction  into  the  normal  surface.  This  surface 
Mare  therefore  to  be  familiar  to  our  eyes,  and  very  probably 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  stereoscopic  vision,  for  the 
ition  of  every  part  which  does  not  lie  within  it  is  deter- 
led  in  accordance  with  it. 

In  order  to  explain  this  relation  of  corresponding  points, 
might  surmise  that  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  which 
)ng  to  them  are  connected  in  the  central  organ  in  a  peculiar 
mer  so  that  their  excitation  only  occasions  one  single  act  of 
iciousness,  or  at  least  that  the  two  impressions  are  trans- 
id  to  one  and  the  same  place  in  space,  viz.  to  the  point 
nterFection  of  their  visual  rays.  Many  interpret  in  this 
ion  the  relation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
sma  nervorum  apticomnn.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
situation  a  transfer  of  one  half  of  the  fibres  from  one  side 
le  other  occurs,  so  that  each  optic  nerve-trunk  is  composed, 
of  fibres  derived  from  the  optic  tract  of  one  side,  the  other 
l>eing  made  up  of  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  of  the  other 
;  each  tract  must  fiunish  fibres  to  the  two  halves  of  the 
la  which  possess  the  same  name,  and  which  therefore  are 
i&pondingy  tlie  halves  being  limited  by  the  vertical  lines 
paration.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  occurrence  of  hemi- 
,  in  which  in  both  eyes  the  retinal  sensibility  of  the  same 
of  the  retina  has  been  lost,  may  be  adduced.  In  this  case  we 
/  stippose  that  the  fibres  of,  and  the  nerve  centres  connected 
one  of  the  optic  tracts,  are  incapable  of  discharging  their 
bion  (v.  (fraefe).  In  opposition  to  tliis  view  a  complete 
ling  of  the  fibres  has  lately  again  l>een  stated  to  occur  in  the 
jma  (Mandelstamm).  In  this  case  hemiopia  of  both  aides 
d  not  be  caused  by  an  affection  of  one  tract,  but  by  an  atl'ee- 
of  the  outer  angles  between  the  tract  and  nerve,  whilst  an 
n  upon  the  anterior  angle  of  both  nerves  would  lead  to  dis- 
ince  of  the  inner  portions  of  the  retina,  and  one  affecting 
posterior  angle  of  both  tracts  would  lead  to  disturbances 
le  outer  portions  of  the  retina ;  true  hemiopia  with  exact 
iTcations  in  the  vertical  meridian  yet  would  remain  without 
ination. 
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The  correctness  of  the  view  that  a  central  anatomical  union 
of  corresponding  points  exists  is,  however,  still  doubtful,  because 
the  ^  identity '  of  such  points  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  absolute 
sense  (compare  below  under  Stereoscopy),  but  should  perhaps 
be  looked  upon  as  a  property  acquired  by  habit.  Further,  in 
no  case  can  the  anatomical  union  of  the  corresponding  points 
be  such  that  the  excitation  of  two  points  produces  a  single 
sensation,  for  the  phenomena  of  stereoscopic  vision,  when  the 
illumination  is  sudden,  prove  that  stereoscopic  vision  depends 
upon  the  fusion  of  two  separate  sensations. 

Non-Perception  of  Second  Images. 

It  residts  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  horopter  in  all  positions  of 
the  eyes,  the  majority  of  objects  before  the  eye  appear  double, 
and  that,  moreover,  disorders  and  variations  must  be  produced 
in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes,  because  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  different  points  of  the  object  fell  upon  identical 
points.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  have  in  ge  eral  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  simple  images,  and  fail  to  see  any  perturbations 
in  the  field  of  vision,  it  is  because  the  following  circumstances 
are  probably  in  operation : 

1.  Objects  which  furnish  images  which  fall  on  the  centre 
of  the  retina  (fovea  centralis  and  macula  luted)  appear  simple 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  because  the  terminal  points 
of  the  visual  axes  are  corresponding  points,  and  these  axes,  if 
prolonged,  intersect  at  one  point.  Now  as  this  is  the  seat  of 
the  most  acute  vision,  and  as  the  attention  is  almost  constantly 
fixed  upon  it,  the  influence  of  the  light  falling  upon  it  pre- 
ponderates over  the  influence  proceeding  from  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  field  of  vision. 

2.  Objects  which  appear  simple  (which  lie  in  the  horopter) 
can  impress  consciousness  with  ^eatest  intensity,  seeing  that 
they  excite  with  double  energy  the  same  part  of  the  nerve 
centres. 

3.  The  eyes  are  always  accommodated  for  those  objects  for 
which  their  axes  are  suited,  so  that  they  appear  more  sharply 
defined  than  those  which  are  placed  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  axes,  and  which  are  therefore  not 
situated  in  the  horopter. 
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This  relation  between  the  movements  of  the  eyes  and  ac- 
^mmodation  is  brought  about  at  first  by  the  will,  afterwards 
ivith  the  co-operation  of  a  nervous  mechanism  (Czermak);  in 
ict,  the  slightest  movement  of  rotation  of  the  eye  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  its  accommodation,  e.g.  when  the  eye  is 
"otated  inwards  it  is  accommodated  for  near  objects. 

4.  Consciousness  fuses,  under  certain  circumstances,  images 
rf  points  which  do  not  really  correspond  (see  under  Stereoscopy ). 

Co-operation  of  the  two  Eyes  in  Vision. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  of  vision  with  two  eyes  is,  that 
wrtions  of  one  retina  which  are  incapable  of  discharging  their 
unction,  e.g.  by  disease  (v.  Graefe),  or  portions  of  the  retina 
rhich  through  opacities  in  the  refracting  media  cannot  receive 
mages,  are  compensated  for  by  corresponding  points  in  the 
ther  retina.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  function  of  double 
ision  that  the  mutual  replacement  of  the  gap  in  the  field  of 
ision  due  to  the  blind  spot  is  tilled  up,  for  the  corresponding 
oints  to  the  blind  spots  are  parts  of  the  retina  which  are 
ensitive  to  light  (the  blind  spots  are  situated  in  retinal  quad- 
ints  of  different  names,  but  symmetrical). 

Stereoscopic  Vision. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  tlie  perception  of  the  third  dimension 
ecupied  by  bodies  in  space,  depends  upon  the  circumstance, 
hat  the  two  images  of  a  material  object  or  of  a  surface,  which 
o  not  coincide  with  the  horopter,  can  never  be  completely 
nited  (according  to  the  theory  of  corresponding  points)  so  as 
0  furnish  one  single  visual  impression.  As  the  two  eyes  con- 
emplate  the  object  from  two  separate  points  of  view,  two 
eparate  perspective  images  fall  upon  the  two  retinae.  Now 
nly  exactly  corresponding  retinal  images  can  uniformly  fall 
pon  corresponding  points ;  w^hen  the  eyes  remain  immoval)le 
nly  one  part  of  a  body  can  tlierefure  appear  single,  the  rest 
ppearing  double. 

If,  e.g.,  L  and  r  (Fig.  32)  are  the  two  perspective  retinal 
nages  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed 
iwards  the  eyes  whicli  contemphite  it,  it  is  seen  that  either 
le  images  of  the  surfaces  of  the  base,  viz.  abed  and  (t,  6,  c,  (/„ 
r  the  images  of  the  truncated   surface  efgh  andC|/|(/|A„ 
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can  alone  fall  upon  corresponding  points  of  the  retina ;  in  the 
first  case,  the  smaller  (truncated)  surfiELce  appears  double,  in 
the  second,  the  larger.  Nevertheless,  the  two  images  are  fused 
into  one,  and  convey  the  impression  of  a  single  body  occupying 

Fio.  32. 
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three  dimensions.  A  simple  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
would  appear  to  be  the  following  (Briicke) :  the  two  eyes  are 
continually  in  a  state  of  motion ;  their  position  of  convergence 
varies  so  far  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that,  one  after  the  other, 
the  images  of  all  sections  of  the  pyramids  fell  upon  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retinae. 

In  Fig.  33,  three  of  the  fusion-impressions  which  occur  in 
two  series  of  movements  have  been  selected  for  examination. 
In  the  first  the  images  of  the  basal-rsurfaces,  and  in  the  third 
those  of  the  truncated j&urface,  fall  upon  corresponding  points; 
the  image  of  a  section  of  the  pyramid  situated  between  the 
two  first  {ikl  u\  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  two  first,  is 

Fig.  33. 


seen  simply  by  the  eyes.  As  now,  in  order  that  the  impression 
exhibited  by  Fig.  33,  III.,  shall  be  perceived,  the  eyes  must 
converge  more  strongly  than  for  the  perception  of  I. ;  and  as 
the  convergence  of  the  eyes  affords  a  means  of  determining  the 
distance  of  objects  from  them  (see  below),  the  conclusion  i^ 
arrived  at  by  consciousness,  that  the  surfaces  efgh^  ikln^ 
and  ab  cdy  lie  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  conception  of  a 
material  object  is  arrived  at,  through  the  combination  of  all 
the  rapidly  succeeding  impressions. 

But  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly  short  space  of  time  during 
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which  an  electric  spark  lasts  suffices  to  fuse  two  simple  stereo- 
scopic images  into  one  material  impression,  appears  to  afford  an 
^gument  in  opposition  to  the  explanation  above  given,  for  in 
^he  moment  of  time  during  which  the  spark  lasts  no  movements 
of  the  eyeball  could  take  place. 

This  observation  compels  us  to  modify  somewhat  the  theory 
of  binocular  vision.  The  identity  of  two  corresponding  retinal 
points  is,  namely^  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute,  presumably  does 
Dot  depend  upon  a  direct  anatomical  communication,  but  w 
something  which  is  acquired. 

Corresponding  point«  are  therefore  such  points  as  furnisli 
images  which,  as  experience  teaches,  are  habitually  combined  or 
fiised.     But  as  it  appears  necessary  to  effect  these  combinations 
in  order  to  obtain  correct  impressions  of  objects,  we  get  into 
the  habit  of  fusing  also  the  images  of  two  not  perfectly  corre- 
sponding points  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
perceive  as  double.     It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  simul- 
taneous images,  which  fall  upon  corresponding  points,  are  not 
united,  although   it   is   true   that   they  do  not   form   second 
images.     ^J^Tien  the  mind  must  unite  images  which  do  not  fall 
upon  corresponding  points,  the  process  must  be  associated  with 
the   conception   that   the  corresponding   points  in  the  object 
oecupy   the  situation  for   which   the   eye   would   have  to  be 
arranged,  in  order  that  the  images  should  coincide. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  facts.  Moreover,  Briicke's  explanation  of  the  stereo- 
i>copic  fusion  is  not  entirely  refuted  by  the  experiment  of  in- 
s^tantaneous  illumination  which  was  previously  adduced,  as,  for 
the  vision  of  complicated  objects,  such  a  movement  of  the  eye 
from  side  to  side  is,  at  any  rate,  very  useful.  P^or  the  vision  of 
such  objects  momentary  illumination  does  not  suffice. 

Stereoscopic  vision  can  be  artificially  imitated  by  placing 
before  each  eye  the  drawing  of  a  body  executed  from  its  own 
point  of  view ;  such  drawings  are  shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  eyes 
in  this  case  bring  either  successively  or  at  the  same  moment 
the  different  parts  of  the  drawing  over  corresponding  points,  and 
K>  the  impression  of  the  shape  of  body  is  produced.  This  is  the 
liasis  of  the  stereoscope.  Without  further  apparatus  the  images 
B  and  L>  which  lie  side  by  side,  may  combine,  if  we  direct  each 
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or  the  two  optic  axes  to  the  corresponding  image  (Fig.  33). 
Hat  iuasmticli  as  few  persons  can  control  their  eyes  for  a  soffi* 
Fio.  34.  cient  length  of  time,  in  ordei  to  fii 

two  separate  points  on  a  surfoce,  in- 
stead of  allowing  as  usual  the  uea  to 
intersect  at  the  surface  which  is  looked 
at,  arrangements  are  provided  wbenbf 
thiii  exertion  is  dispensed  with,  so  that 
with  an  ordinary  position  of  the  ejet 
images  are  thrown  upon  corresponding 
points.  The  two  best  known  stereo- 
scopes are  those  of  Wheatstone  vFig.  35)  and  Brewster  (Fig- 
36),  which  are  explained  by  the  annexed  figures. 

In  the  first  (Wheatstone's)  stereoscope  the  images  are  super- 
posed by  two  converging  mirrors,  in  the  second  (Brewatera)  bj 
two  prismatic  glasses  gg  (halves  of  lenses)  upon  a  place  e,  to 
wliich  the  optic  axes  are  directed. 

Fio.  35.  Flo.  3S. 


If  two  perfectly  similar  drawings  are  placed  in  the  stereo- 
scope, they  naturally  furnish  a  single  image.  If  they  are,  how- 
ever, ever  so  little  different,  the  difference  even  being  limiied 
to  the  situation  of  certain  parts,  the  eyes  are  compelled  to  make 
movements  in  order  to  combine  these  parts,  and  they  appear. 
from  what  was  previously  stated,  as  removed  from  the  surface. 
being  either  in  front  or  behind  it.  Hence  the  stereoscope  may 
1)6  employed  in  order  to  distinguish  between  two  similar  objects 
wliich  differ  only  in  small  and  limited  points,  as,  for  example, 
between  a  real  and  a  forged  bank-note,  as  between  two  (diffe- 
rent) impressions  from  the  same  mould,  &e.  (Dove), 

If  the  relative  positions  of  the  stereoscopic  inoage  of  a  body 
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he  changed,  for  example,  those  seen  in  Fig.  32,  so  that  the  one 
intended  for  the  right  eye  is  brought  before  the  left,  or  con- 
versely, the  body  appears  hollow  and  as  if  seen  from  within,  the 
smaller  surface,  efgh,  appearing  to  be  placed  behind  the 
larger.  Actually  the  perspective  views  obtained  by  both  eyes 
from  a  hollow  pyramid,  seen  from  the  interior,  only  differ  from 
those  which  are  obtained  on  looking  at  a  massive  pyramid  from 
the  outside,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  right  eye 
obtains  the  view  which  in  the  second  case  reaches  the  left  eye. 

On  looking  at  an  object  from  the  outside,  the  right  eye 
catches  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  object  than  of  the  left  (the 
sur£ace  61  Cj/j  gr,  (Fig.  32)  is  therefore  larger  than  a^  d^  e^  h^) ; 
on  looking  into  a  hollow  body  matters  are  reversed  (the  right 
eye  then  occupies  the  point  of  view  L,  and  b  cfg  is  smaller 
than  ad  eh).  The  fallacious  impression  obtained  in  such  a 
manner  by  exchanging  two  stereoscopic  images  is  designated 
*  pseudoscopic' 

The  pseudoscope.  Fig.  37,  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  two 
eyes  which  are  contemplating  an  object  are  subjected  to  a 
pseudoscopic  influence ;  each  eye  receives,  yiq.  37. 

namely,  by  reflexion  from  the  hypothenu- 
sal  surfaces  of  a  rectangular  prism,  the 
impression  which  belongs  to  it,  reversed, 
so  that  one  eye  receives  the  form  which 
properly  pertains  to  the  other.  The  body 
thus  appears  hollow  and  as  if  seen  from 
the  inside,  when,  in  reality,  its  external 
surface  is  directed  towards  the  eye,  and 
conversely.  The  apparatus,  as  may 
readily  be  imderstood,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  looking  at  bodies  which  are  symmetrically  formed. 

Very  distant  objects,  e.g.  those  parts  of  a  landscape  which 
lie  near  the  horizon,  appear  usually  as  if  they  were  extended 
upon  a  surface,  as  in  a  picture,  because  the  two  eyes  are 
situated  too  close  to  one  another  to  obtain  essentially  different 
views  of  objects  in  the  distance.  The  telestereoacope  of  Helm- 
holtz  is  an  instrument  which  serves  to  magnify  the  distance  be- 
tween the  points  of  view  of  the  two  eyes.  It  is  a  Wheatstone's 
stereoscope,  the  two  images  of  which,  l  and  r,  are  received  by 
two  mirrors  tiumed  towards  the  horizon  and  parallel  to  the  in- 
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temal  minora ;  the  two  eyes  thus  obtain  views  as  if  they 
occupied  the  positions  of  the  external  mirrors,  and  the  horizon 
appears,  consequently,  as  if  it  had  atood-out  more ;  ordinarily 
the  two  internal  mirrors  are  looked  at  through  two  telescopes. 

When  two  stereoscopic  representations  of  an  object  are 
coloured  of  different  intensity  {e.g.  one  being  black,  another 
white,  or  of  a  different  colour) — or  if  two  surfaces  possessing 
different  depths  of  the  same  colour,  or  coloured  differently,  be 
brought  before  the  eye,  the  object  or  the  surface  appears  to 
shine.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
following : — A  surface  which  is  looked  at  with  one  eye  appears 
shining,  when  it  reflects  the  light  very  uniformly ;  even  abso- 
lutely plane  or  absolutely  planely  curved  surfaces  (if  presenting 
no  unevennepses)  therefore  appear  shining. 

If  this  same  surface  be  examined  with  the  two  eyes,  it  ap- 
pears to  each  as  possessing  a  different  brilliancy  and  a  different 
depth  of  tint,  because  the  reflected  light  falls  into  the  two  eyes 
at  a  different  angle.  If  now,  conversely,  the  two  eyes  receive 
two  impressions  which  when  seen  alone  are  dull,  but  if  they  are 
of  different  depth,  consciousness  pictures  a  regularly  reflecting 
(which  consequently  illuminates  the  two  eyes  differently)  and 
brilliant  surface  (Helmholtz).  The  two  stereoscopic  images  of 
a  smooth  ball,  which  exhibit  the  reflexion  of  light  at  different 
places,  give  rise  in  the  same  way  to  the  impression  of  a  shining 
ball. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  brilliancy  of 
colours.  The  simplest  explanation  appears  to  be  the  following: 
besides  arising  by  simple  regular  reflexion,  certain  sorts  of 
brilliancy  are  generated  by  reflexion  from  multiple  siu^ces 
placed  one  behind  the  other,  even  when  these  surfaces  are  diJl. 
Thus,  for  example,  mefaUic  lustre  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
a  slightly  transparent  metal  not  only  reflects  light  from  its  sur- 
face, but  also  from  its  deeper  layers  (Briicke).  As  now  for  tvo 
different  colours  at  an  equal  distance,  a  somewhat  different  ao 
comodation  of  the  eye  is  requisite,  it  appears  as  if  one  colour 
lay  a  little  behind  the  other,  and  so  the  body  exhibits  lustre 
(Dove).  Moreover,  many  persons  fail  to  observe  the  binocular 
combination  of  colours,  both  colours  not  imiting  to  form  one 
image,  but  they  either  appear  alternately  or  are  st^en  side  I'V 
side  in  the  field  of  view  ('  Wettstreit  der  Sehfelder '). 
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Estimation  of  Magnitude  and  Distance  of  Objects. 

A  third  useful  purpose  subserved  by  binocular  vision  is  the 
&id  which  it  affords  in  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  external  objects.  The  starting-point  for  the  de- 
termination of  magnitude  is  the  size  of  the  retinal  image. 
The  greater  the  latter,  the  greater,  cceteris  paribus^  does  the 
)bject  appear.  As,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  retinal 
mage,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  magnitude  of  the  visual  angle, 
loes  not  depend  merely  upon  the  magnitude,  but  also  upon  the 
listance  of  the  object  from  the  eye  (as  the  visual  angle  is  in- 
ersely  proportional  to  the  distance),  the  determination  of  the 
oagnitude  of  objects  is  associated  with  a  determination  of  their 
listance.  For  the  latter,  the  eye  by  itself  possesses  a  method 
f  estimation,  in  the  effort  to  accommodate,  the  magnitude 
nd  direction  of  the  effort  being  appreciated  by  the  muscular 
ensation  in  the  muscle  concerned.  In  vision  with  two  eye& 
here  is  added  the  important  help  afforded  by  the  muscular 
ense  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball,  and  which  inform 
8  to  what  degree  the  optic  axes  have  converged. 

An  object  of  apparently  equal  magnitude  appears  the  nearer, 
,  the  greater  the  retinal  image  which  it  furnishes;  2,  the 
tronger  the  positive  accommodation ;  3,  the  stronger  the  con- 
ergence  of  the  optic  axes.  Further  helps  to  the  determination 
f  distance  are,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  which  in  general  de- 
feases witn  the  distance.  Further,  the  displacement  of  the  ob- 
?ct  in  reference  to  others  seen  at  the  same  time,  which  occurs 
ither  when  the  object  itself  moves,  or  when  the  other  objects 
love,  or  when  the  organ  of  sight  changes  its  place  in  consequence 
f  movements  of  the  head  or  of  the  whole  body. 

Tlie  most  direct  proofs  that  the  above  are  the  three  prin- 
Ipal  means  of  estimating  the  distance  or  size  of  objects  are  the 
blowing : 

1.  The  influence  of  the  retinal  image  scarcely  requires  proof; 
ich  a  proof  is,  however,  that  in  defective  accommodation  (in 
le  circles  of  diffusion)  an  object  seen  appears  larger  than  if  the 
:commodation  be  perfect  and  the  object  sharply  defined. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  sensation  produced  by  accommodation 
most  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  secondary  image,  however 
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produced,  changes  in  apparent  magnitude  when  the  accommoda- 
tion changes ;  and  further,  that  if  red  and  blue  fields  occupy 
the  same  plane,  the  first  appear  nearer  than  the  second 
(Briicke). 

3.  The  influence  of  the  convergence  of  the  axes  is  proved  in 
a  striking  manner  by  the  so-called  'carpet-phenomenon.'  If 
whilst  one  is  looking  at  any  regular  pattern  (as  a  carpet)  the 
eye  be  fixed  upon  a  point  lying  in  front  of  or  behind  it,  the 
pattern  soon  appears  to  advance  in  the  plane  of  the  point 
of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes,  and  appears,  consequently, 
near  or  more  distant,  and  in  the  same  manner  smaller  or 
larger. 

The  explanation  is  easy.  Under  these  circumstances  an 
irregular  pattern  would  appear  double ;  even  a  regular  pattern 
will  appear  double ;  but  as  in  the  two  images  situate  one  over 
the  other,  equal  parts  of  the  pattern  almost  exactly  cover  one 
another,  the  deception  originates  that  both  images  with  their 
corresponding  parts  fall  upon  corresponding  points,  and  there- 
fore the  object  lies  at  the  distance  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  visual  axes  (H.  Meyer).  Just  as  the  images  of  the  centres 
of  the  two  retinae  are  transferred  to  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  visual  axes,  so  the  remaining  images  are  transferred  to  the 
surfaces,  in  which  the  identical  meridians  intersect,  Le.  to  the 
normal  surface. 

The  Organs  which  protect  the  Eye. 

1.  The  eye,  which  is  protected  nearly  on  all  sides  by  the 
osseous  orbit  in  which  it  is  placed,  can  also  be  shut  off  anteriorly 
by  the  closiu-e  of  the  cartilaginous  eyelids.  The  closure  is  effected 
by  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebnirirni  muscle, 
whicli  receives  its  nervous  supply  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  upper  eyelid  is  concerned,  it  is  brought  about  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  mere  action  of  its  weight  (granty). 
The  lower  eyelid  is  opened  by  the  action  of  gra\aty,  the  upper 
by  the  contraction  of  tlie  levator  palpebroe  superioris,  which 
derives  its  nervous  supply  from  the  third  (oculomotor)  nerve, 
whilst  both  are  influenced  by  retractor  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  (H. 
Miiller,  Sappey).  Movements  of  opening  and  of  closure  are 
frequently  and  alternately  occurring  (blinking,  mnking). 
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The  closure  of  the  eyelids  occurs,  1 ,  voluntarily ;  2,  involun- 
tarily and  automatically,  in  sleep;  3,  hy  reflex  action,  when 
the  eyeball  is  touched  or  the  eyelashes  which  serve  as  touch- 
hairs,  or  when  the  optic  nerve  is  excited  by  intense  light.  The 
narrowing  of  the  space  between  the  eyelids  and  the  shade 
thrown  by  the  eyelashes  co-operates  with  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  in  protecting  the  eye  when  the  light  is  intense. 

The  retractors  of  Miiller  are  situated  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids perpendicular  to  the  opening  between  the  lids.  Another  smooth  mus(!le 
bridges  over  the  inferior  orbital  iissure  and  by  its  contraction  some\ihat 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  somewhat  projects. 
Both  muscles  exist  in  a  state  of  tonic  ci)ntraction.  When  the  sympathetic 
is  cut  cross  in  the  neck  the  space  between  the  lids  narrows  and  the  eyeball 
is  H>mewhat  retracted  (11.  Miiller). 

2.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  eye  is  continually  bathed  in 
lachrymal  fluid,  and  by  it  maintained  in  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  preserved  from  desiccation.  The  tears  reach  it  through 
the  fine  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  situated  in  the  upper  and 
external  region  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  (The  conjunctival  sac 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  mucous  sac,  which  by  its  free  border  is 
attached  along  the  edge  of  the  lids,  and  which  covers  a  part  of 
the  eyeball ;  it  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  then 
is  reflected  over  the  eyeball,  of  which  it  covers  the  anterior 
third.  The  eyelids  being  closely  applied  to  the  eyeball,  the  con- 
jimctival  sac  possesses  only  a  capillary  lumen.  It  only  widens 
near  the  line  of  contact  of  the  closed  lids,  where  it  forms  a 
shallow  three-sided  canal,  as  the  more  slight  curvature  of  the 
lids  does  not  here  permit  of  their  claspin^;  the  eyeball).  The  tears 
are  sucked  into  the  capillary  conjimctival  space  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  are  preFsed  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye.  Tliis  movement  is  aided  by  the  closure  of  the  lids,  which 
presses  them  towards  the  inner  angle  of  tlie  eyes  (inner  cnn- 
thus),  which  is  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. 

The  overflow  of  tears  over  the  fine  edge  of  the  lids  is  pre- 
vented, when  the  secretion  is  not  exceedingly  great  (as  in  crying) 
by  the  fatty  secretion  of  the  meibomian  [/lands.  At  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  the  tears  accumulate  into  what  may  be  called 
a  little  tear-lake  ('  Thranensee'),  where  commence  the  two  capil- 
lary rigid  lachrymal  canals  with  their  openings,  the  'puncta 
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lachrymalia.'  The  nasal  duct,  into  which  the  ducts  lead,  and 
which  is  protected  below  in  the  nasal  cavity  by  a  valve  open- 
ing downwards,  dilates  superiorly  at  the  time  when  the  eyelids 
are  closed  (because  its  posterior  wall  is  connected  with  the  bone, 
and  its  anterior  with  the  anterior  palpebral  ligament  which 
stretches  when  the  lids  are  closed) ;  by  these  arrangements  it 
sucks  the  tears  from  the  little  tear-lake.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  Horner's  muscle,  which  also 
enlarges  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  closure  of  the  lids  might  also,  when  the  lids  are  completely  closed, 
press  the  tears  into  the  sac.  This  has  actually  been  recorded  to  occur  by 
><>iue  (Rose,  Stellwag,  v.  Carion).  Experiments  with  coloured  fluids^ 
which  have  been  instituted  to  decide  this  question,  have  not  furnished  con- 
cordant result  (Stellwag,  Arlt). 

3.  The  eyebrows  are  supposed  to  protect  the  eye  from  the 
sweat  which  may  flow  from  the  forehead. 

Appendix, — The  facetted  eyes  of  insects  and  Crustacea  are 
composed  of  conical  segments  arranged  as  the  radii  of  a  hall : 
each  of  these  segments  consists  of  a  dioptric  apparatus  which 
acts  as  a  convex  lens,  and  of  internal  nervous  structures  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  terminal  ends  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  centre  of  the  ball.  Each  of  these  radiating  segments, 
which  by  pigment  and  by  total  reflection  (like  the  rods  of  the 
retina)  are  optically  distinct  one  from  the  other,  most  probably 
only  allows  such  light  to  be  perceived  as  falls  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  80  that  the  creature  possesses,  especially  for  near 
objects,  as  many  fields  of  view  as  there  are  segments.  The 
adjustment  of  an  optic-nerve  element  to  a  particular  direction 
is  effected  here  also,  as  in  the  eyes  of  vertebrata,  by  other 
means.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the  complex  dioptric  ap- 
paratus only  allows  such  light  to  reach  each  individual  retinal 
element  as  follows  a  particular  direction  (viz.  that  of  the  cor- 
responding visual  ray);  in  the  eye  of  insects,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  retinal  element  has  a  telescope  arranged  for  one 
particular  direction. 
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Schema  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. 

The  terminal  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  spread  out  like 
those  of  the  optic  nerve  on  membraneous  surfaces,  which  have, 
however,  an  irregular  form  {ampullce^  saccules  of  the  vestibule^ 
and  membraneous  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis^  The 
sonorous  vibrations  capable  of  exciting  the  auditory  nerve  are 
transmitted  to  these  terminal  organs  by  a  system  of  easily 
vibrating  bodies  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  first  of  which, 
situated  most  externally,  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  sounding 
body  ;  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body  are  transmitted  to  it 
directly  or  indirectly :  in  the  latter  case  through  an  inter- 
mediate body,  such  as  air  or  water. 

There  are  two  such  systems,  and  these  have  one  part  in 
common, — that  adjacent  to  the  end  organs,  viz.  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  terminal  organs  are  bathed. 
The  labyrinth-fluid  can  be  thrown  into  vibrations  in  two  ways: 
1,  by  the  surrounding  bones, — the  petrous  portion  of  temporal 
and  all  the  other  cranial  bones.  This  mode  of  transmission 
comes  into  play  when  the  sonorous  (solid)  body  is  either  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  skull  or  is  connected  with  it  by  a 
chain  of  solid  or  fluid  bodies,  or  when  the  medium  immediately 
surrounding  the  head  is  not  gaseous,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
sounding  body  is  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  or  when  the  head  is 
immersed  in  water  ;  2,  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  oralis^ 
which  separates  the  labyrintli-fluid  from  the  air-containing 
tympanic  cavity.  This  membrane  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by 
the  following  chain  of  bodies  (beginning  from  the  fenestra 
ovalis) :  stapes^  itwus^  malleus^  membrana  tympanic  the  air 
and  walls  of  the  external  meatus  and  auricle.  This  system 
serves  for  the  perception  of  those  sonorous  vibrations  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  ear  by  the  air  :  it  is  therefore  the  common 
form  of  conduction  in  man,  and  is  found  absent  in  aquatic 
animals. 
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Of  the  two  systems  just  enumerated  the  latter  alone  require:' 
fiulher  consideration,  for  the  first  plays  in  the  case  of  man  only 
a  very  infeiior  part. 

Conduction  of  Sound  to  the  Tympanic  Cavity, 

It  is  chiefly  at  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  but 
also  at  the  walls  of  the  auricle  and  external  meatus,  that  the 
transition  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  air  to  solids  takes 
place.      The   vibrations    communicated    to    the    auricle  and 
external  meatus  are  for  the  most  part  conducted  further  to  the 
membrana  tympani  along  its  ring  of  attachment ;  a  portion  of 
these  reaches  the  labyrinth  through  direct  conduction  by  the 
bones,  together  with  all  those  vibrations  which  are  imparted  to 
the  head  by  the  air.     The  walls  of  the  external  meatus,  and 
possibly  also  of  the  auricle,  serve,  however,  a  much  more  im- 
portant  serx-ice,  by   reflecting  the  sonorous  waves  on  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  the  waves  being  thrown  from  the  auricle 
into  the  auditory  meatus  and  from  the  meatus  on  to  the  mem- 
brana tympani.     For   the   auricle,  this   function   is   &r  from 
proved,  and  experiment  throws  great  doubt  upon  it. 

There  i»  no  form  of  solid  body  more  adapted  for  the  reception  and 
further  trans misaiion  of  vertically  or  obliquely  impinuin^  air-vibration?  than 
that  of  a  stretched  membrane  or  of  rijrid,  elastic,  thin  plate**.  To  the  latte-r 
description  the  cartilapinous  auricle  answers,  whilst  the  membrana  tympani 
is  of  the  first-described  form.  In  both  cases  the  body  is  so  thin  that  the 
waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  which  fall  on  it  are  capable 
of  settinjr  its  total  mass  in  vibration,  in  the  direction  of  its  transverse 
diameter  ftrarsvorse  vibrations);  otherwise  the  difr*»rent  layers  of  molecules 
would  \ibrate  suocessivt»ly  and  thuspive  rise  to  condensation  and  rarefaction 
waves  in  the  body  itself  (lonjritudinal  vibrations)  ;  in  the  first  case,  where  the 
elasticity  has  only  to  be  overcome,  the  resistance  is  much  less  and  the  elonca- 
tion  of  the  vibrations  therefore  much  greater  than  in  the  latter  case,  where  the 
frreater  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  mutual  separation  of  the  molecules.  Such 
bodies,  however,  are  also  capable  of  longitudinal  vibrations,  when  vibrations 
are  communicHted  to  them  from  the  border,  as  e.g.  the  vibrations  transmitted 
to  the  membrana  tympani  by  the  external  meatus. 

The  refle.vi(m  of  sound  by  the  walls  of  the  external  meatus  requires 
no  further  elucidation,  for  all  vibrations  which  fall  on  the  walls  of  a 
( vlindrioal  tube  must  reach,  after  beinj^  once  or  oftener  reflected,  the  surface 
which  closes  the  tub?  (in  the  case  of  the  ear,  the  membrana  tympani,  which 
is  placed  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  passing  from  below  upwanls  and 
outwards). 

Kellexiou  of  sound  waves  from  the  surfaces  and  promonotories  of  the 
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aariclee  on  to  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  meatuB  may  very  well  be  thought 
pooiUe,  especially  as  the  auricle,  both  t;i  toto  as  well  as  in  its  separate  parts,  is 
morable  by  means  of  muscles  Cwhich,  however,  owing  to  non-upe,  are  often 
but  ill  developed).  Experiments,  however,  in  which  the  whole  auricle,  with 
the  exception  of  the  meatus  (which  was  prolonged  by  means  ora  tube  inserted 
into  it)  was  filled  up  with  a  soft  material,  showed  no  perceptible  diminution 
of  the  hearing,  from  which  the  function  of  the  auricle  as  a  reflector  of  sound 
would  seem  improbable  (Harless) ;  others,  however,  have  obtained  opposite 
results  (Schneider).  The  absence  of  the  auricle  has  not  been  known  to 
cause  diminution  of  hearing.  Artificial  reflectors  of  considerable  power 
(for  people  affected  with  difficulty  of  hearing)  are  ear  trumpets,  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  cylindrical  prolongations  of  the  meatus,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  external  termination.  The  stethoscope  may  be  considered  as  a  similar 
prolongation  of  the  meatus,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
•onorons  body ;  its  action,  however,  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  con- 
duction of  sound  along  its  walls. 

Stretched  membranes,  just  like   stretched  strings,  are,  in 
general,  only  thrown  into  vibration  when  the  number  of  their 
nbrations  is  the  same  as,  or  a  multiple  of,  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  excited  soimd,  and  then  tbey  answer  only  in  their 
own  pitch  ;  the  membrana  tympani,  however,  is  set  in  \'ibration 
by  a  sound  of  any  pitch  (within  certain  limits)  and  vibrates 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of,  and 
with  an  intensity  proportional  to  that  of,  the  sound.     Even  very 
complex  sonorous  waveg^ — compound  tones — thro  w^  the  membrana 
tympani  into  fully  sympathetic  vibration.     This  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  (within  a  certain  limit)  we  hear  a  sound  of  any 
given  pitch  in  its  own  specific  timbre  and  that  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  its  intensity.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  low 
tones  are  heard  less  distinctly  than  very  high  tones  of  the  same 
objective  intensity,  showing  that  the  membrana  tympani  does 
not  respond  so  well  to  deeper  tones.     The  peculiarity  of  tlie 
membrana  tympani  just  spoken  of  is  explained  as  follows :  1 ,  its 
connection  with  the  ossicles  of  the  ear  and  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis  offers  a  pretty  considerable  resistance  to  its  vibra- 
tions (Seebeck).     This  diminishes  considerably  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (the  terminations  of 
the  auditory  nerve  must  therefore  be  very  sensitive,  Ludwig), 
but  as  its  mass  (and  therefore  likewise  the  momentum  of  in- 
ertia) is  but  small,  the  influence  of  its  own  vibrations  is  almost 
entirely  lost. 

The  same  circumstance  prevents  also  the  continued  or  after- 
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vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  so  that  we  hear  thesnond 
no  longer  than  it  lasts ;  2,  partially  also  becaose  the  state  of 
tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  can  be  altered  by  the  m. 
tensor  tjjmpani;  this  can  only  make  the  tympanic  membrane 
answer  better  to  certain  tones,  Le,  to  very  high  or  very  low  toues. 
Tension  of  the  membrane  corresponds  to  accommodation  for 
high,  relaxation  of  the  membrane  for  low,  sounds.  A  high 
degree  of  tension  reduces,  moreover,  the  intensity  of  the  vibra- 
tions, that  is,  produces  diflBculty  of  hearing  (J.  Miiller),  for  the 
resistance>  are  thereby  increased. 

The  stretching  of  the  tympanic  membrane  by  the  m.  tensor 
tvmpani  is  effected  in  the  following  way :  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus  is  inserted  between  the  lamellae  of  the  membrane  in 
a  raf^linl  direction  passing  from  above  downwards  and  terminating 
a  little  below  the   centre   of    the   membrane.      The  malleus 
(togetlier  with  the  incus)  is  mo\'able  around  an  axis  pass*ing 
through  its  neck  from  before  backwards  (see  below),  and  in  its 
position  of  equilibriimi,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  other 
ossicles  and  the  elasticity  of  its  supporting  ligaments  (see  below), 
the  lower  end  of  the  manubriiun  points  inwards ;  this  causes  the 
membrana  tvmpani  to  be  drawn  inwards  towards  the  tympanic 
cavity  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone  or  funnel,  the  meridians 
of  wliich,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  circular  fibres,  are  not 
.straight,  but  somewhat  curved,  with  the  convexitv  outwards. 

This  form  of  the  tvmpanic  membrane  has  tbe  advanta-^e  of 
increasing  the  force  of  its  vibrations  at  the  expense  of  their  ampli- 
tude, for  it  can  be  proved  both  mathematically  and  exi)erimentallv 
that  tlu»  effect  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  terminativ^ 
Ctho  umbilical  central  depression  of  the  tympanic  membrane)  of 
slii^litly  arclied  meridians,  is  the  same  as  ifthat  termination  were 
tlie  end  of  a  very  small  lever  arm,  while  the  atmospheric 
pri'ssiu-e  act^  on  a  very  long  lever  (Helmholtz). 

The  teudon  of  tlie  tensor  tympani,  wliich,  after  passing  over 
its  pulley  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  manubrium,  inserts 
itsrlf  into  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  malleus,  draws  with  everv 
crmtraction  of  its  muscle  the  manubrium  still  more  inwanis, 
and  lluis  Ijrings  about  a  still  further  tension  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  contraction  (dependent  on  the  fifth  nerve) 
can  be  produced  by  some  persons  voluntarily  (J.  Miiller):  it  i< 
observed  in  all  persons  as  a  co-ordinate  movement  in  coumvtion 
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?ith  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
Fick),  Opinion  is  as  yet  divided  as  to  whether  the  contraction 
s  purely  a  voluntary  one  or  a  reflex  action  (to  damp  strong 
mpressions  of  sounds),  dependent  on  the  auditory  nerve  or  the 
iensoiy  nerves  of  the  external  meatus.  As  soon  as  the  contrac- 
ion  of  the  muscle  ceases,  the  manubrium  and,  with  it,  the 
ympanic  membrane,  return  to  their  position  of  equilibrium  by 
lelp  of  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane,  and  the  arrangement  of 
iie  ligamentous  appendages  of  the  malleus  and  the  connection  of 
:he  different  joints  of  the  ossicles.  It  will  be  evident  that 
;here  is  no  necessity  for  a  muscle  acting  as  an  antagonist  to  the 
:ensor  tympani,  and  what  has  been  described  as  such  {Idxator 
'ympani)  is  merely  a  ligamentous  band. 

Manj  persons  can  produce  at  will  a  crackling  noise  in  the  ear,  which 
ormerly  was  thought  to  bo  connected  with  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
jmpani  (muscular  sound  or  sudden  stretching  of  the  tympanic  memhrane). 
Phis  assumption  is  contradicted  hy  the  fact  that  the  sound  is  not  accompanied 
>y  a  drawing  inward  of  the  memhrana  tympani  (this  is  ascertained  hy  insert- 
Dg  a  manometer  into  the  meatus,  Politzer,  Lowenherg).  This  sound  is  now 
hooght  to  be  produced  hy  the  sudden  opening  (hy  the  tensor  palati)  of  the 
Suftachian  tube,  which,  according  to  some  (Toynhee,  Politzer,  Moos)  is  con^ 
adered  to  be  qidte  closed  while  at  resty  while  according  to  others  (Kiidingery 
Locae)  it  is  said  to  have  always  a  free  lumen,  which  only  closes  during  the 
ict  of  deglutition  (Cleland). 

The  tympanic  membrane  can  be  more  powerfully  stretched 
Ji  another  way,  when,  namely,  to  the  already  existing  conditions 
:here  is  added  a  difference  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
iwo  sides  of  the  membrane  (in  the  tympanic  cavity  and  in  the 
sztemal  meatus).  Ordinarily  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the 
lame  on  both  sides,  for  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
is  connected  with  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  is 
under  atmospheric  pressure.  By  a  forcible  expiration  the  oral 
ind  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  air  can  be  driven  into  the 
tympanic  cavity,  whilst  by  a  forcible  inspiration,  under  the  same 
conditions,  air  will  be  driven  from  that  cavity  (Valsalva's 
experiment).  In  the  first  case  the  tympanic  membrane  will  be 
driven  outwards,  in  the  latter  case  inwards,  and  in  both  cases 
therefore  it  will  be  more  stretched.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  besides  the  accommodation  for  higher  pitched  sounds,  a 
momentary  deafness.     Permanent  deafness  is  caused  when  by 
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occlusion  of  the  Euatdchian  tvhe,  the  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  tympanic  cavity  is  abnormal,  a  condition  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  making  the  tiibe  permeable  (introduction  of  a 
catheter  through  the  inferior  nasal  passage). 

The  lowest  sounds  which  can  still  be  perceived  are  said  to  be  those  of 
40,  the  highest  those  of  about  16,000  vibrations  in  the  second ;  it  is  how- 
ever doubtful  whether  this  limit  is  due  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  or  to  the 
perceptive  power  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  limits  are  difieient  for 
different  persons :  thus  some  persons  can  hear  some  high-pitched  souikIb  and 
yet  not  perceive  still  higher  pitched  sounds  audible  to  others,  as,  e^.  the 
chirping  of  the  cricket.  (Compare  also  what  is  said  further  on  on  the  difle- 
rent  forms  of  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane.) 

Conduction  of  Sound  by  the  Tywpanic  Cavity. 

The  fiulher  conduction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  affected  by  the  chain  of  ear  ossicles,  which  ap- 
pear only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  vibrations 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis. 

'  In    birds,  and  in  the  scaly  amphibia,  they  are  therefore 

represented  by  a  single  rod-like  ossicle  {coluioieUa)  only.    In 

man  the  two  opposed  membranes  are  not  connected  by  a  single 

rod,  but  by  a  compound  lever  composed  of  three  bones,  the 

axis  of  rotation  of  which  is  the  malleo-incus  axis  (a,  in  Fig.  38). 

Fig.  38.  The  arrows  in  the  figure  indicate  how  the 

v^      ^      membrane   of    the   fenestra  ovalis   must  always 

^J^^^    vibrate  in  the  same  sense  as  the  membrana  tym- 

J^'^^        pani.     The   connection   of   the   lever    with  the 

•^ — —   membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  not  brought 

about,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  by  a  radially 
inserted  arm,  but  by  a  plate,  which  is  attached  centrally,  ih^ 
base  or  foot  of  the  stii^rwp.  The  joints  between  the  separate 
ossicles,  which  are  so  fixed  by  help  of  their  own  elasticity  and 
the  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani,  that  their  system  vibrates 
as  a  whole  with  the  tympanic  membrane,  serve  most  probably  to 
allow  tlie  mutual  sliding  of  the  ossicles  in  the  different  positions 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  for  which  purpose  also  the  stirrup  is 
attached  by  its  base,  so  as  to  be  able  to  vibrate  only  in  the 
direction  of  its  slightly  moveable  longitudinal  axis.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  ossicles  and  the  amount  of  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth 
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which  vibrates  with  them,  are  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
wave  length  of  the  sound  waves,  that  all  these  parts  must  always 
be  in  the  same  pliase  of  vibration.    (E.  Weber,  Helmholtz.) 

The  malleus  is  supported  by  a  ligamentous  mass  which  is  stretched 
from  before  backwards  through  the  tympanic  cavity,  forming  at  the  same 
time  the  aads  of  rotation  (axial  band,  llolmholtz) ;  this  band  consists  of  two 
ligaments,  which  are  inserted  into  the  nuck  of  the  malleus,  an  anterior  liga- 
Men/,  attached  to  the  spina  tympanica  anterior,  and  a  posterior  Ugammty 
whidi  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  anterior.  The  movements  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  bemg  communicated  to  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  the 
latter,  and  with  it  the  incus,  rotate  round  the  axis  just  described ;  the  incus 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  malleus,  but  it  is  so  connected  by  its  short  process 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  that  it  slightly  modifies  the 
movements  of  the  malleus  (so  that  both  might  be  considered  as  forming  one 
complex  lever),  and  allows  the  umbilicus  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to 
move  only  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  marginal  plane  of  the  membrane. 
The  long  process  of  the  incus,  which  articulates  with  the  stapes,  curves 
round  a  little  inwards  from  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  remaining 
throughout  parallel  to  it.  The  articulation  between  malleus  and  incus  is 
Mddle-shaped,  the  body  of  the  incus  surrounding  the  convexo-concave 
iiticnlar  surface  found  on  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  The  articular  surfaces 
are  provided  with  a  kind  of  cJ^eck  toothy  so  that  only  the  rotations  inwards^of 
tiie  malleus  are  exactly  communicated  to  the  incus,  but  not  the  rotations 
oatwards ;  from  this  it  follows  that  the  stapes  cannot  be  torn  away  from  the 
feneitn  ovalis  by  such  outward  movements  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
while  the  tension  of  the  latter  membrane  provides  against  the  forcing  in  of 
the  stapes  (Helmholtz).  The  action  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  which,  passing 
from  behind  and  at  right  angles  to,  inserts  itself  into  the  constricted  portion 
of  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  seems  to  be  that  of  altering  the  position  of  the  foot 
of  the  stapes  in  its  relation  io  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  foot 
being  either  pushed  in  by  its  posterior  border  or  lifted  out  by  its  anterior 
bolder;  both  movements,  it  is  presumed,  diminish  the  amount  of  excursion  of 
the  stapes ;  the  stapedius  muscle  would  thus  act  as  a  damper.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  about  its  innervation  (by  the/arui/  nerve). 

The  lever  formed  by  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus,  transfers  the  vibrations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  to  the  stapes,  diminished  in  extent  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2, 
bat  inversely  incressed  in  force,  an  arrangement  which,  considering  the  great 
resistance  to  the  stapes,  can  only  be  of  advantage  (Helmholtz). 

Conduction  through  the  Labyrmth. 

The  impulses  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  produce  progres- 
sive waves  in  the  labyrinth,  i.e.  the  fluid  contents  of  the  laby- 
rinth recede  in  toto  with  every  impulse,  thereby  causing  the 
yielding  part  in  the  wall  of  the  labyrinth,  \hQ  fenestra  rotunda^ 
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to  arch  outwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavity.  (If  the  laby- 
rinth fluid  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rigid  walls,  each 
impulse  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
reflected,  and  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  kinetic  energy 
would  be  propagated  through  the  nearly  incompressible  laby- 
rinth fluid,  in  the  form  of  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefac- 
tion.) The  further  course  of  the  wave  produced  by  the  impulse 
of  the  base  of  the  stapes  in  the  labyrinth,  and  whether  all  parts 
are  equally  set  in  motion  and  so  on,  can,  in  consequence  of  the 
complicated  form  of  the  labyrinth,  only  be  surmised.  The  last 
part  of  the  course,  namely,  that  through  the  Cochlea^  is  best 
known.  The  wave  entering  by  the  apertura  scales  vestiimli  runs 
along  the  scala  vestibuli  to  the  cupola,  passes  thence  into  the 
scala  tympanic  which  it  traverses  to  its  end,  viz.  to  the  feneatixt 
rotunda ;  it  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  already  during 
its  course  along  the  scala  vestibuli  a  partial  passage  into  the 
scala  tympani  takes  place  through  the  laraina  spiralis  memr 
brana^ea.  Much  moi;a  difficult  to  imderstand  is  the  course  of 
the  wave  in  the  vestibule  and  the  semicircular  canals.  It  seems 
most  natural  to  assume  that  the  wave,  on  entering  the  vestibule, 
is  split  up,  sending  a  branch  into  each  semicircular  canal,  and 
that  all  these  waves  again  unite  in  the  vestibule  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  cochlea.  In  its  course  along  the  vestibule  the 
wave  would  move  the  saccules,  and  in  its  course  along  the 
semicircular  canals,  the  ridges  of  the  ampullw.  The  use  of  the 
semicircular  canals  would  then  rest  in  this,  that  thev  enable 
the  ridges  of  the  ampullae  to  be  moved,  for  no  to-and-fro  wave 
could  enter  a  perfectly  closed  cavity.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  satisfactory  (compare  also  the  Appendix  to  the 
Organ  of  Hearing). 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  importance  of  the  air-containing  tympanic 
cavity,  namely  to  give  free  play  both  to  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  ossicles  and  to  the  deviation  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  will  be  evident,  the  function  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  being,  as  already 
stated  (page  433),  the  equilisation  of  the  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
'with  that  of  the  air.  The  supposition  that  the  tuba  serves  chiefly  the  pu^po^e 
of  enabling  one  to  hear  one's  own  voice,  is  not  very  probable. 

Just  as  normally  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  transmitted  to  the  vibra- 
ting parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  by  the  menibrana  tympani,  so  the  reverse 
happens,  when  the  organ  of  hearing  is  pnmanhj  (by  conduction  through 
bone,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  one's  own  voice)  set  in  vibration ;  this  mode  oi 
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eondaction  diminbhes  the  vibrations  of  the  ear  (Mach).  By  preventing' 
the  transmission  of  vibrations  outwards  (closing  the  meatus)  the  sound  of 
one's  own  voicei  conducted  by  the  bones,  is  increased  (Weber). 

Hearing. 

Excitation,  of  the  Terminal  Organs  of  the  Auditory  Nerve* 

The  movementB  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  labyrinth, 
which  are  communicated  to  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the 
membranous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  give  rise  to  auditory 
sensations. by  exciting  the  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  are  contained  in  it. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the  terminal  organs  of  the  auditory 
nerve  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Nerve-Endings  in  the  Amptdla  and  Vestibular  Sacs  (Saccuius  and 
Utricuhu),  —  In  the  amptdke  the  nerve-endings  are  contained  in  a 
ydlowish,  semicircular,  equatorial  septum,  which  is  a  thickening  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth  (Scarpa,  Steifensand,  M.  Schultze).  Its  structure, 
particularly  in  the  skate,  as  investigated  by  M.  Schultze,  may  be  thus 
described.  The  simple  epithelium  of  the  ampullaa  is  r^ed  on  the  septum 
of  hard  connective  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  cushion  consbting  of  several 
layen,  from  which  fine  stiff  bristles  (the  auditory  cirrhi)  project,  of  such 
length  as  almost  to  reach  the  opposite  wall  of  the  ampullae.  The  nerves, 
which  suddenly  part  with  their  medullary  sheaths  at  the  border  of  the 
connective  tissue,  are  distributed  in  the  epithelial  moss,  breaking  up  into 
naked  axis-cylinders  of  extreme  fineness. 

The  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  are  of  the  following  kinds : — 

a.  Several  layers  of  cylindrical  nucleated  epithelial  ceUs,  of  which  the 
deepest    (called    *  Basal   cells^)    are    somewhat    pyramidal    and    pointed. 

b.  Spindle-shaped  cells,  each  of  which  has  two  long  fine  processes,  one  of 
whidi  is  directed  towards  the  surface  where  it  seems  to  end,  while  the 
other,  which  is  frequently  varicose  (these  varicosities  being,  according  to 
Schnltxe,  artificial  products),  tends  towards  the  base,  its  mode  of  termination 
being  uncertain.  These  spindle-  shaped  cells,  with  their  fibres,  are  nervous 
ttnictuies,  and  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  ends  of  the  fine  axis-cylinders. 

c.  Round  or  cylindrical  cllls  in  the  superficial  layer,  each  of  which  sends 
out  one  of  the  auditory  cirrhi  or  hairs  already  referred  to.  According  to 
•ome,  these  cirrhi  spring  out  of  the  superficial  processes  of  the  nerve 
cells. 

In  the  vestibular  sacs,  as  observed  in  fishes,  the  nerve-endings  are  in 
like  manner  contained  in  a  crescentic  septum,  which,  however,  is  less 
elevated.  In  this  structure  the  same  elements  are  found  as  in  that  of  the 
ampoUe,  with  the  exception  of  the  cirrhi,  the  place  of  which  is 
taken  by  the  otolith.  This  is  accurately  applied  to  that  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  sacculus  which  bears  the  septum,  for  the  reception  of  which  it 
IS  grooved.    The  otolith  consists  of  a  hard  or  pasty  mass  of  minute  prisma 
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cnV-wMtf  in  1^  form  of  ■nrngonite,  and  is  suspended  without 
IB  tlie  liscid  flnid  resembling  litnoos  Iramoor  (eiM^mpk) 
oocapumihe  emir  (3L  Sdiiiltw).  Here  and  there  ahcntdiriiiin 
MB  w)ierp  1^  otofitli  is  not  spptied  to  the  smfiioe. 
X«nv-JBHGiy»  m  tie  Cbeklm  {Oytm  cf  Oarti).^Tb»  special  cuil 
immd  the  CDhnneDa  of  the  ooehleB  is  divided  mto  time 
the  Sna2a  TOrfiMf(5c.  Te.  Fig.  S9},  the  Seaia  tyn^(Sc 

Fig.  39. 


T\/X  and  the  ibacf  tf  tJke  C^teUem  (CO  which  lies  between  them^bj  the 
boor  past  of  ihe  Isnuna  sfundis  (Li.O.\  end  br  the  two  membimoes  whit^ 
5tz>E'ich  BC30SS  from  tlus  strQCiixi«  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal,  namely,  the 
nrftihiraiM  haf£4xru  i^.V.  h.^  and  the  mnHbrane  of  JBeusnwr  (JfJR.),     The 
£br»  of  the  ccvhleftT  nerre,  which  ar?  contaioed  in  the  colomella,  spread  out 
f^^^Tx:  i:  in  ihe  fs~rm  of  a  fftn.  which  wisds  spirally  lound  it,  enteriogr  the  duct 
of  tbe  cc^lilea  by  ihe  ladiatiiiir  eanalicnli  of  the  lamina  oaetea  (AlA".),  in 
c  rvier  to  reach    the  arya%   cf  CortL    This  organ,  accordinir  to  the  latest 
reseairhes  vKoUiker.  Bott^her.  WaldeyeT  and  Gottstein,  v.  Winiwarter),  has 
•be  fv^Uowini:  strjciure: — The  epithelial  lininir  of  the  duct  of  the  cochlea 
assumes  on  the  men^bianA  baalaris  a  peculiar  deyelopmeni.     In  erery  radial 
secu.-tn.  rwv-^  hardish  elastic  pillars  \a  and  h)  are  seen,  which  articalate 
\rith  each  other  by  iheir  heads.    These  are  called  the  ^'arche*  or  piUargcf 
Co^-ru      I'hi  the  ini:er  side  of  each  internal  pillar,  an  *  inffmal  kair  cftV"  (r» 
is  to  be  found,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  nerre  libre.   In  like  manner,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  outer  pillar,  there  aT>e  a  number  of '  tjttrnal  heir  cfBt ' 
i  li  :     These  i  which  in  m.<imn3alia  penerally  are  thi>?e  in  namber,  but  in  the 
hviman  cochlea  four  or  dve,  while  in  birds  and  amphibia  thej  ane  wastiiur) 
a:e  also  prraided  wi:h  nerre  fibres  i^"^.    The  heads  of  the  pillars  of  Corti 
hare  each  of  them  a  proct-ss  by  which  it  contributes  to  the  formati-nn  of  a 
s'.:t  "portinj:  network   itbe  /^t?  ;i>»«7  rfU'ctuanfi.  the  level  of  which  cc-inrldt* 
with  ih,*it  of  the  epithelial  lorder  <l&mina  reticularis. /*•■.>.     In  the  rin^  of 
tbi>  beautifal  network,   the   heads    of   the   hair  c^IIs  fct   in   quincuLrial 
arrpj::rement.     The  wh^le  or^ran  of  Corti  is  covered  by  a  s.ft  nieEbrane 
i  M.  ^ ».  which  spriniTS  from  the  lamina  ossea.  an-i  f.c*ts  by  it*  frtv  *^irT:   c* 
in  the  duid  of  the  cochlear  duct.     (^The  dmwing  is  dia^ramniauc.  > 
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In  all  the  organs  of  the  internal  ear  there  are  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  nerve-ending,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
&yonr  their  Tnechanical  excitation.  Thus,  in  the  ampullae,  and 
in  the  organ  of  Corti,  the  cirrhi,  thrown  into  motion  by  the 
passing  wave  of  liquid,  may  agitate  the  nerve  cells ;  in  the 
vestibule  the  nerve-endings,  to  which  the  otoliths  are  most 
accurately  applied,  must  be  tapped  by  them  on  the  slightest 
agitation;  while,  iinally,  throughout  the  whole  membrana 
basilaris  of  the  cochlea,  the  vibrations  of  the  membranes  and 
pillars  must  exercise  pressure  on  the  nerve  cells  wedged  in  be- 
tween them.  Hence  arises  the  notion  that  the  excitation  of  the 
auditory  ner\*e-endings  consists  in  their  being  mechanically 
tetanized — a  notion  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  otoliths  throughout  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 

At  present  we  have  only  hypotheses  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the 
various  terminal  organs,  and  consequently  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  opinion  formerly  held,  that  the  cochlea  serves  specially  for 
the  perception  of  auditory  impressions  transmitted  through  bone,  rested 
00  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  nerves  of  the  cochlea  ended  directly  in 
the  lamina  ossea.  Such  a  view  is  negatived  by  the  existence  of  the  organ 
of  Corti,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  cochlea  in  animals  which  only  hear  by 
eooduction  through  bone,  e.ff,  in  fishes.  Further  information  as  to  the 
probable  function  of  the  cochlea  will  be  given  below.  With  reference  to 
the  semicircular  canals,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Section. 

Characteristics  of  the  Sensation  of  Hearing. 

The  excitation  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  labyrinth,  or 
any  other  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve  fibres,  causes  an 
auditory  sensation.  The  *  height '  (elongation)  of  the  waves 
determines  the  intensity  of  the  perception  of  sound,  while  the 
*  length '  of  the  waves,  or  the  number  of  tlie  vibrations  in  a  given 
time,  determines  the  pitch  of  the  tone  heard. 

As  regards  pitch,  the  range  within  which  sounds  can  be 
distinguished  is  very  considerable,  and  the  limits  given  on 
p.  393  are  probably  determined,  not  by  tlie  excitability  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  but  by  the  vibratory  capacity  of  the  transmit- 
ting organs,  e.f/.  of  the  tympanum. 

The  interval  between  the  lowest  tone  tlierc  given  (40  vibra- 
tions) and   the   highest  (16,000  to  20,000)   amounts   to   8^ 
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or  9  octaves,  whereas  the  interval  between  the  limits  of  visi- 
bility of  the  red  and  violet  rays  reckoned  in  an  analogous 
manner  does  not  reach  one  octave. 

The  subjects  of  auditory  sensations  are  generally,  however, 
not  simple  tones,  just  as  the  colours  we  usually  see  are  not  the 
simple  colours  of  the  spectrmn,  but  mixed  colours.  Ordinary 
sounds  consist  of  musical  tones,  simple  or  compound,  or  of 
noises. 

The  essence  of  a  compound  musical  sound,  and  its  analysis  into  nmple 
tones,  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  303).  Simple  tones  can  only  be  artifi- 
cially produced  by  throwing  a  resonator  into  consonance  with  one  of  the 
constituent  or  partial  tones  of  a  compound  tone,  with  which  tone  it  is  in 
tune.  For  such  a  purpose  one  of  the  resonators  mentioned  on  p.  303,  or 
the  resonance  tubes  (p.  314),  may  be  employed ;  or  a  monochord,  along  the 
string  of  which  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  made  to  slide  until  the  stiiog  is  of 
such  length  that  its  *  proper  tone '  is  in  unison  with  a  constituent  tone  of 
the  compound  sound  produced  by  the  tuning-fork  (Ilelmholtz). 

If  two  different  simple  tones  of  a  given  force  are  produced 
simultaneously,  mutual  disturbances  in  their  wave-systems  be- 
come perceptible,  which  give  rise  in  sound-conducting  media — 
e.fj.  the  air — to  new  vibrations. 

These  new  vibrations  are  of  two  orders,  in  one  of  which  the 
vibration  number  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
primary  vibration  numbers,  and  in  the  other  to  their  sum. 
Although  in  this  case  only  one  resulliDg  wave-system  reaches  the 
ear  and  is  transmitted  unchanged  through  the  conducting  media 
to  the  nerve-endings,  four  separate  single  tones  are  heard  at  the 
same  time^  provided  the  intensity  is  suflScient ;  that  is  to  say, 
two  primary  and  two  combinational  tones.  Of  these  last,  one  is 
the  differential  tone^  tlie  other  the  sitminational  tone. 

Whenever  a  compound  tone  is  produced  we  recognise  in  it 
its  specific  composition — in  other  words,  the  rausical  colour 
{Klangfarbe)^  timbre  or  '  quality,'  which  accompanies  the  funda- 
mental tone.  (See  p.  302.)  Besides  this,  each  single  constituent 
tone  of  the  compound  tone  may,  w^ithout  special  practice,  be 
singled  out  from  it  by  the  ear,  provided  that  immediately  before 
the  production  of  tlic  compound  tone  the  single  tone  has  been 
heard. 

Finally,  tlie  effect  produced  by  the  simultaneous  sounding  of 
many  compound  tones  is  not,  as  one  might  expect  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  resulting  wave-systems  which  pass  through  the 
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ear,  a  mere  noise,  for  each  separate  tone  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguisbed.  Indeed,  in  an  orchestra,  one  instrument  can  bo 
singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  its  soimds  followed. 

All  these  observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
in  the  organ  of  hearing  an  arrangement  which  resolves  every 
wave^^steni,  liowever  complex^  into  simple  pendulum  vibra- 
iiona ;  just  as  every  compound  tone  may  be  resolved  by  reso- 
nators into  its  constituent  tones.  They  indicate  further  that 
every  simple  partial  vibration  excites  a  paiticular  nerve  fibre, 
and  by  doing  so  brings-  about  the  sensation  of  a  simple  tone. 
This  supposition,  the  only  one  which  satisfies  the  principle  of 
specific  energies  (p.  343),  is  raised  into  a  certainty  by  the 
following  observation  (Helmholtz):  If  several  simple  tones, 
each  beginning  at  a  difierent  time,  in  such  a  way  that  diflferent 
phases  of  their  vibrations  are  coincident,  are  combined  into  one 
compoimd  tone,  the  most  manifold  variations  of  the  combined 
wave-system  result.  If  tlie  auditory  nerves  were  excited  to 
different  forms  of  functional  activity  by  the  wave-system  as 
such,  then  the  impressions  of  musical  sounds  received  would 
vary  in  each  experiment.  But  if  the  experiment  is  made  with 
the  vowel  apparatus  mentioned  on  p.  314,  it  is  found  that  in  all 
cases  the  same  mitsical  sound  is  heard ;  the  slightest  difference 
would  manifest  itself  in  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  vowel 
sound. 

Every  resonator  answers,  not  only  to  its  proper  tone,  but  also  to  tones 
nhich  are  very  near  it ;  the  further,  however,  the  two  tones  are  apart,  the 
feebler  is  the  resonance.^ 

The  difference  as  regards  pitch,  at  which  a  resonator  is  capahle  of  being 
excited  by  a  tone  (called  the  range  of  sympathetic  vibration)  varies 
proportionately  to  the  completeness  with  which  the  resouator  is  damped. 
The  degree  of  damping  is  measured  by  the  number  of  vibrations  which 
miwt  occur  before  the  intensity  is  reduced  to  a  definite  fraction — say  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  was  at  first  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the  sympar 
thetic  vibration  executed  by  any  tone  can  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  this  tone  and  the  proper  tone  of  the  resonator  when  the  former 
excites  the  resonator,  as  its  proper  tone  does,  but  with  a  definite  fraction, 
taj,  one-tenth  of  its  intensity.  If  this  difference  is  known,  the  degree  of 
duuping  of  the  resonator  can  be  calculated,  and  vice  versa.  The  following 
Table  shows  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other  (Helmholtz) : — 

'  In  point  of  fHCt,  the  Btrongost  answering  tono  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
proper  tone  of  the  resonator ;  the  two  would  only  bo  absolutely  identical,  if 
fnction  and  remstance  of  tbo  air  were  nil. 
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Knmber  of  Tibratlaot  wUck 
Difference  of  pitch  (the  interuiity  of  the  oecnr  beCon  the  intenrity 

sympathetic  vibration  being  of  the  taut  of  the  re- 

reduoed  to  one-tenth).  Kmatar  is  rednoed  to 

one-tenth. 

Eighth  of  a  Tone 38*00 

Fourth  of  a  Tone 19*00 

Semitone 9*50 

Throe-fourths  of  a  Tone 6*38 

Whole  Tone 4*75 

Five-fourths  of  a  Tone 3-80 

Tempered  Minor  Third  (li  Tone) 8*17 

Seven-fourths  of  a  Tone 2*71 

Tempered  Major  Third  (2  Tones) 2*37 

The  degree  of  damping  of  the  resonator  in  the  ear  may  be  asoertaued 
by  the  following  experiment: — A  shake,  of  which  the  beats  recnr  ten  times 
in  a  second,  can  be  heard  with  perfect  distinctness  at  all  parts  of  the  scile 
down  to  the  low  A  (110  vibrations)  without  the  impression  of  the  alterai- 
tion  of  the  two  tones  being  obliterated  in  the  ear  by  tbe  after-sonnding  of 
the  Tibrating  parts.  Below  A  this  is  the  case.  Assuming  then  that  the 
intensity  of  the  yibrations  must  sink  to  one-tenth  in  order  that  when  the 
same  tone  recurs,  that  is  to  say,  after  an  interval  of  a  fifth  of  a  second,  it  is 
no  longer  audible,  it  follows  that  the  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  set  uto 
vibration  by  A  after  a  fifth  of  a  second,  %.e,  22  vibrations,  continue  to 
vibrate  with  only  a  tenth  of  their  original  intensity.  The  degree  of  dam]nog 
of  the  resonators  in  the  ear  must  therefore  correspond  to  about  the  second, 
or  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  the  Table  given  above ;  and  it  is 
actually  observed  that  below  A  the  shake  becomes  rough  and  confused. 
Taking  the  third  degree  as  the  correct  one,  if  the  intensity  of  excitation  of  the 
resonator,  by  its  proper  tone,  is  equal  to  100,  its  exdtation  by  other  tones 
approximating  it  in  pitch  will  be  as  follows : 

Difference  of  pitch    )n"j 

fractions   of  a  whole  )-    0     0*1     02     03     0*4     Oo     06     07     OS     0*9    10 
Tone J 

Intensity  of  sympathetic!    joO   74     41      24      15      10     7-2     6-4     4*2     3-3    27 
yi orations    .     .     •     'J 

The  parts  of  the  ear  which  are  set  into  vibration  by  the  note  A  are 
therefore  affected  with  only  one- tenth  of  the  intensity  by  any  tone  which  is 
removed  half  a  tone  from  A  in  pitch  ;  hence  the  same  resonators  cannot  he 
called  into  action  for  A  sharp  and  A.  flat,  as  for  A.  This  is  another  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  theory  above  quoted  (Helmholtz). 

The  occurrence  of  deafness  for  a  series  of  tones,  e.g,  the  deepest  notes 
(bass  deafness),  which  is  frequently  observed,  favours  the  opinion  that  there 
exist  in  the  car  separate  organs  for  the  preception  of  tones  of  different  pitch 
(Moos).  According  to  this  theory  any  simple  tone  would  excite  the 
particular  resonator  in  the  ear  of  which  the  proper  tone  is  nearest  to  it, 
with  the  greatest  intensity,  those  adjoining  it,  with  less. 

Theoretical  considerations,  however,  indicate  that  if  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  is  excited   by  a  simple  tone,  it  vibrates   at  the  same  time  with 
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the  bannonic  OYertones  of  the  exciting  tone;  so  that  the  resonators 
answering  to  these  oyertones  are  excited,  as  well  as  those  answering  to  the 
original  tone,  and  therefore  a  simple  tone  is  never  heard  (J.  J.  Miiller). 

The  analysis  of  compound  tones  in  the  ear  can  only  he 
effected  hy  a  system  of  resonators.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture what  part  of  the  ear  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
such  a  system.  The  cochlea  claims  the  first  consideration  in 
this  point  of  view.  If  we  suppose  the  arches  of  Corti  to  be 
resonators  (Helmholtz),  an  obvious  correspondence  presents 
itself  between  their  gradually  increasing  dimensions  and  the 
graduation  required  in  the  numbers  expressing  their  proper 
vibrations.  Or  we  may  take  the  simpler  view  that  the  rays  of 
the  membrana  basilaris  (Hensen),  due  to  the  greater  tension  of 
the  membrane  in  the  radial  than  in  the  longitudinal  direction^ 
correspond  to  a  series  of  tense  strings  of  gradually  increasing 
length.  According  to  another  view,  the  auditory  cirrhi  of  the 
labyrinth  and  cochlea  may  constitute  a  system  of  which  the 
graduation  is  dependent  on  the  varied  length  or  stiffness  of 
these  organs  (Hensen). 

Accoxding  to  Eolliker,  the  cochlea  contains  about  3,000  arches  of  Corti. 
Deducting  200  for  tones  which  are  musically  unaTailable,  2,800  remain  for 
the  seven  octaves  that  are  musicaUy  audible  (from  C  n.  to  H  vi.)  Hence 
there  are  400  arches  to  each  octave,  and  33^  (  «  *{^)  to  each  semitone.  As 
skilled  musicians  can  distinguish  an  interral  amounting  to  ^V  of  a  semitone 
(E.  H.  Weber),  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  tone  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  proper  tones  of  two  adjoining  Corti*s  elements  will  affect  both 
with  unequal  intensity,  and  that  by  this  difference  the  pitch  will  be  per- 
ceived (Helmholtz). 

At  least  two  vibrations  following  one  another  with  rapidity 
are  necessary  to  excite  the  sensation  of  a  tone.  A  single 
vibration  causes  only  the  impression  of  a  tap.  If,  for  example, 
a  card  is  held  against  the  teeth  of  a  revolving  Savart^s  toothed 
wheel,  so  as  to  produce  soimd,  the  tone  is  unaltered  so  long  as 
the  rate  of  revolution  remains  the  same.  If,  now,  all  the  teeth 
excepting  the  last  two  are  gradually  removed,  the  same  tone  con- 
tinues to  be  heai'd,  although  it  becomes  duller,  just  as  a  colour 
becomes  duller  when  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  '  black.'  If  the 
last  tooth  but  one  is  removed,  the  tone  vanishes  and  only  the 
sensation  of  a  tap  remains,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rapidly 
vanishing  ¥rave-system. 

K  many  different  simple  tones  are  so  combined  that  the 
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organ  of  hearing  cannot  analyse  them,  or  if  they  follow  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  the  after-tones  of  each  preceding  tone 
are  mingled  with  those  of  its  saccessor,  so  that  a  confusion 
arises  which  cannot  be  analysed  by  the  ear,  and  in  which  no 
periodicity  can  be  perceived,  the  resulting  sensation  is  conamonly 
called  a  noise.  !Many  noises  therefore  are  only  very  complicated 
musical  sounds,  in  which  a  fimdamental  or  prime  tone,  having 
often  the  timbre  of  a  vowel,  can  be  recognised.  According  to 
tlie  vowel  sound  heard,  these  noises  receive  names  by  onomato- 
poiesis, such  as  clinking,  thimdering,  clattering,  crackling,  &c. 
Beside  these  apparently  unperiodical  sound  vibrations  (which, 
however,  must  needs  be  possessed  of  periodicity,  seeing  that  they 
are  composed  of  tones),  there  are  others  which  are  really  im- 
periodical,  and  to  the  impression  on  the  ear  of  these  the  term 
noise  should  be  exclusively  applied  (Helmholtz).  In  what  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  the  perception  of  taps  and  noises  takes 
place  is  at  present  matter  only  of  conjecture  without  proof. 
(Ampullar  and  Sacculus). 

The  mingling:  of  successive  tones  would  be  much  more  constant^  and 
music  would  be  therefore  impossible,  if  the  damping  of  the  vibrating  parts 
of  the  ear  were  not  very  complete.  The  damping  apparatus  hns  not  vet 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
otoliths  and  the  memhrana  tectoria  of  the  cochlea,  which  lies  upon  the  organ 
of  Corti  (p.  438),  constitute  damping  apparatus  (Waldeyer). 

Harmony  of  Musical  Sounds. 

If  several  musical  sounds  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  time,  an 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  impression  is  received,  the  nature  of 
wliicli  is  ultimately  connected  with  the  relations  of  the 
vibrational  numbers  of  their  prime  tones.  According  to  these 
relations  we  distinguish  consonant  (agreeable)  and  dissonant 
(disagreeable)  combinations  of  sounds.  The  octave  (1:2)  and 
t^»e  twelfth  (1:3)  are  the  most  perfectly  consonant  sounds; 
tlien  follow  in  order  in  the  direction  of  dissonance,  the  fifth 
(2  :  3),  fourth  (3  :  4),  major  sixth  (3  :  5),  major  third  (4  :  5), 
minor  sixth  (5  :  8),  minor  third  (5  :  6),  &c.  The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  the  disagreeable  impression  of  a  dis- 
'ionance  consists  in  the  beats  caused  by  it,  i.e.  in  the  variations  of 
intensity  produced  by  the  interference  of  two  wave-systems 
wliicli  dififer  somewhat  in  their  wave-lengths.    Two  simultaneous 
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tones  of  different  pitch  strengthen  each  other  whenever  the  wave 
crests  or  the  wave  troughs  between  them  coincide,  and  they 
weaken  or  annul  each  other  when  crests  coincide  with  troughs. 
The  periods  of  recurrence  of  beats  must  obviously  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  vibration  niunbers  of  the  two 
tones;  the  smaller  the  interval  between  the  two  tones  and 
the  lower  the  pitch,  the  less  frequently  do  the  beats  occur. 
If  they  are  so  frequent  that  they  cannot  be  recognised  separately 
as  beats,  they  give  the  impression  of  a  painful  discontinuity 
(comparable  to  the  flickering  of  a  light).  The  maximiun  of 
confusion  and  roughness  is  experienced  when  the  beats  recur 
thirty-three  times  in  a  second.  The  more  nearly  the  constituent 
tones  of  two  simultaneous  compound  tones  coincide  with  each 
other  or  with  combinational  tones  (p.  440),  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
beats  of  moderate  frequency,  the  greater  will  be  the  discord. 

For  further  explanation  attention  is  directed  to  the  Table, 
which,  starting  from  the  prime  tone  C  (256  vibrations),  sets 
forth  the  vibration  numbers  of  its  constituent  tones,  as  well  as 
those  of  some  of  the  tones  derived  from  it.  If  all  the  con- 
ditions of  dissonance  were  given,  the  Table  would  also  exhibit 
the  combinational  tones,  which  are.  however,  not  here  taken  into 
consideration.  The  small  figures  denote  the  number  of  beats 
which  a  constituent  tone  makes  with  the  two  constituent  tones 
of  the  fundamental  compound  tone  {Grundldang)  which  are 
nearest  to  it. 

It  is  seen  from  the  Table  that  in  the  sounds  of  the  octave  and  twelfth 
there  are  no  constituent  tones,  except  those  which  are  also  in  the  funda^- 
mental  sound;  here  therefore  no  beats  are  possible — the  octave  and 
twelfth  are  in  '  absolute '  consonance.  In  the  sound  of  the  fifth,  constituent 
tones  exist  which  are  not  in  the  fundamental  tone,  but  these  are  not  brought 
into  such  collision  with  those  of  the  fundamental  tone  nearest  to  them 
as  to  cause  beats :  the  fifth  therefore  is  a  '  perfect '  consonant.  The  condi- 
tions, however,  for  beats  exist  in  the  constituent  tones  of  the  fourth,  major 
sixth  and  major  third  ('  medial '  consonnncefl),  and  in  an  even  greater 
degree  in  those  of  the  minor  sixth  and  minor  third  (^  imperfect '  concords), 
and  still  more  in  those  of  seventh,  second,  &c.  (dissonances).  It  is  also 
seen  that  the  number  of  beats  gradually  approaches  t]S.  Dissonance  is 
occasioned  by  any  interval,  the  more  readily  the  lower  the  pit.h.  (Com- 
pare the  statement  above.)  On  these  principles  rest  the  sciences  of  harmony 
and  temperament,  which  cannot,  however,  be  entered  upon  here.  The  rela- 
tion of  constituent  tones  (their  *  melodic  relationship ')  is  also  important  with 
ri'^rard  to  the  succession  of  sounds  which  constitutes  melody.  If  a  sound  is 
followed  by  its  octave,  no  new  tone  is  heard,  the  attention  is  not  attracted  by 
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BEATS.    HEARING  FROM  OUTSIDE.  U7 

tnj  new  impression.  The  contrary  is  the  case  when  a  note  is  followed  by 
its  fifth  or  fourth,  &c. 

If  a  compound  tone,  of  which  the  prime  tone  makes  n  vibrations  in  a 
second,  is  heard  along  with  others,  the  smallest  number  of  beats  per  second 
depends  on  the  relation  between  the  two  tones,  as  follows : — ^The  fundamental 
tcme  in  simultaneous  vibration  with  the  fifth  gives  ~  beats,  with  the  foiurth 

and  major  dxth  ",  with  the  major  third  ^,  with  the  minor  sixth  and  minor 

third  ^,  with  the  major  seventh  and  major  second  (a  whole  tone)  ^ ,  with 

the  minor  second  (semitone)  j\n,  &c  This  may  be  more  generally  expressed 
as  follows: — K  n  represents  the  vibrational  number  of  the  deeper  ground 

Ume,  and  m  that  of  the  higher,  and  the  fraction  '^  is  reduced  to  the  small- 
est whole  numbers  (^,),  then  the  minimum  number  of  beats  is=»"\    In 

^  ii "  ft 

other  words,  the  smaller  n  is  (that  is,  the  lower  the  pitch)  and  the  greater  n^ 
is  (that  is,  the  more  incommensurable  the  fraction  which  expresses  the 
interval),  the  smaller  is  the  minimum  number  of  beats  per  second. 

The  fraction  ~|  is  clearly  §  for  the  fifth,  |  for  the  fourth,  3  for  the  major 
dxth,  f  for  the  major  third,  |  for  the  minor  sixth,  |  for  the  minor  third, 
y  for  the  major  seventh,  |^  for  the  major  second,  \~  for  the  minor  second. 

A  simple  experiment  shows  convincingly  that  the  essence  of  dissonance 
really  lies  in  the  beats.  If  one  of  two  perfectly  similar  tuning-forks,  stand- 
ing on  resonance  cases,  is  put  more  and  more  out  of  tune  by  means  of  wax, 
bnts  of  increasing  frequency  are  heard  on  sounding  them ;  when  those 
beata  reach  a  certain  rate  of  frequency  the  characteristic  sensation  of  discord 
is  perceived. 

Hearing  from  OuUide. 

The  cause  of  every  sensation  of  sound  which  is  transmitted 
by  the  membrana  tympani  appears  to  the  mind  to  come  from 
outside,  whereas  that  which  is  conducted  through  bone  appears 
to  arise  in  the  head  itself.  If,  e.g.,  the  head  is  held  imder  water 
the  impressions  of  hearing  will  only  seem  to  come  from  outside 
when  the  external  ear  is  filled  with  air  (Weber).  As,  however, 
even  in  this  case  the  principal  conduction  is  by  means  of  the 
bones  in  the  head,  the  impression  of  extrinsic  origin  is 
occasioned  by  the  sensibility  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is 
not  due  to  any  particular  form  given  to  the  labyrinth  waves 
emanating  from  the  stapes.  If  this  be  so,  one  may  suppose  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  membrana  tympani  gives  information  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  sound-waves  which  reach  it,  and  perhaps 
this  is  also  the  case  as  regards  the  pinna^  which  from  its  nume- 
rous projections  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  judge  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  sound  rays  fall  (Weber),  especially  when  it  is  aided 
by  its  movements.    (Compare  what  follows.) 
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Hearing  with  both  Ears. 

By  hearing  with  both  ears,  as  by  seeing  with  both  eyes,  the 
two  organs  are  enabled  to  assist  each  other  mutually  and  to  correct 
each  other's  errors.     We  are  also  thereby  aided  in  determining 
the  locality  of  sound-producing  bodies.  Whether  the  terminations 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  possess  anything  corresponding  to  the 
*  identity'  which  exists  in  the  eyes,  whether,  for  example,  the  ex- 
citation of  two  corresponding  fibres  of  both  cochlesB  is  perceived 
as  a  single  sensation,  cannot  at  present  be  decided.   A  single  tone, 
although  it  is  heard  by  both  ears  is  heard  only  as  one,  in  which  case 
we  may  assume  that  the  elements  in  the  two  cochleae  which  are 
affected  by  it  correspond  with  each  other.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  distinguish  two  tones  even  when  both  ears  are  excited 
simultaneously  by  tones  of  the  same  pitch,  provided  that  either 
their  intensities  are  different  or  that  the  excitability  of  the  two 
corresponding  elements  is  unequal.      This  last  statement  is 
proved  by  the  following  experiment.     If  two  similarly  sounding 
tuning-forks  are  held  one  before  each  ear,  and  one  of  them  is 
made  to  revolve  round  its  axis  in  such  a  way  that  the  tone  shall 
alternately  vanish  and  reappear  (four  times  in  one  revolution), 
neither  fork  is  heard  continuously,  but  both  sound  alternately, 
the  fixed  one  being  only  audible  when  the  revolving  one  is  not 
heard  (Dove).     The  excitability  naturally  diminishes  during  the 
continuance  of  the  sound,  but  less  on  the  side  of  the  revolving 
tuning-fork  than  on  the  other  side.      If  the  excitation  is  of 
equal  intensity,  the  impression  of  a  tone  will  be  perceived  only 
on  the  side  on  which  the  excitability  is  greater.     (This  result  is 
of  course  not  obtained  when  the  two  tones  are  different.)   From 
this  experiment  it  may  be  concluded  either  that  the  excitations 
of  two  corresponding  elements  of  both  ears  can  be  distinguished 
firom  each  other,  or  that  the  excitation  is  perceived  as  a  single 
one,  but  is  referred  to  the  side  on  which  the  excitation  is 
strongest.     Both  conclusions  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  an 
analogy  with  the  organ  of  sight.     The  value  of  the  experiment 
is,  however,  diminished  by  the  circiunstanco  that  in  all   pro- 
bability the  sounds  of  the  two  forks  are  not  absolutely  identical. 
Another  fact  which  appears  to  militate  against  the  notion  that 
we  perceive  excitations  of  both  ears  in  common,  is  that  in  most 
persons  (Fessel,  Fechner),  and  especially  in  pathological  conditions 
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(v.  Witticb)  one  ear  perceives  the  same  tone  at  a  higher  pitch 
than  the  other. 

Appreciation  of  Direction. 

Two  opposite  membranse  tympani  and  pinnae  must  naturallj 
afford  a  more  accurate  indication  of  the  direction  of  a  sound 
than  one  alone,  considering  that  by  turning  the  head  we  can 
alter  the  relation  of  the  ears  to  the  sounding  body.    It  is  indeed 
conceivable  that  the  different  local  relation  of  the  two  ears  to 
objects  might  enable  us  to  judge  of  distance.^   The  position  of 
the  ears  is  best  adapted  for  the  discrimination  of  sounds  coming 
from  the  sides.     Those  from  before  or  behind  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  turning  the  head  or  by  the  position  of  the  pinn« 
the  situation  of  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  reception  of  waves 
coming  from  the  front.     These  are  therefore  heard  more  loudly 
than  those  from  behind*     If  the  pinnae  are  pressed  against  the 
head  and  the  hands  placed  before  the  external  meatus,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  ear,  sounds  coming  from  behind  are  heard  more 
loudly  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

Protectiye  Organs  of  the  Ear. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  pinna?,  especially  in  animals  where 
they  are  mobile,  may  be  regarded  as  protective  organs  for  the 
ears,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  projections  (e.g.  the  tragus  in 
man)  tends  to  hinder  the  penetration  of  dust  or  cold  air  into  the 
ear.        Other   protective   organs   are    tlie   stiff    bristly  hairs 
(  vibrissae)  of  the  external  meatus,  and  the  ceruminous  glands,  the 
secretion  from  which  lubricates  the  wall  of  the  meatus.     The 
piu^ose  of  the  cerumen  is  imcertain.      Its  absence  determines 
difficulty  of  hearing  and  buzzing  in  tlie  ears,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unknown.      The  internal  ear,  from  its  position  inside  the 
petrous  bone,  is  completely  protected. 

ArpEXDix. — Destruction  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  (Flourens),  aa  well 
as  section  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Brown-Sequard)  in  animals,  cause  atrildiig 
rotatory  movements  of  the  head,  abnormalities  of  the  movements  of  loco- 
motion, and  movements  which  resemble  the  uncontrollable  rotations  (Zwtmgi- 
beicegungen)  which  occur  after  certain  injuries  of  the  brain  (Chap.  XL). 

*  Wo  generally  judge  of  the  distance  of  a  source  of  sound  onlj  bv  the  quality 
of  intensity ;  hence,  the  vrell-known  acoustic  illusion  employed  in  theatres. 
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"With  regard  to  these  statements  controversies  have  arisen : — the  distnr- 
haoce  of  equilihrium  does  not,  according  to  Bottcher,  occur  in  frogs  after 
complete  destruction  of  the  labyrinth ;  it  does  occur,  according  to  Lowenberg, 
after  removal  of  the  brain,  and  is  dependent  on  reflex  actions,  which  are 
occasioned  by  excitation  of  the  labyrinth  and  have  their  centre  in  the 

It  is  supposed  by  Goltz,  that  these  disturbances  are  attributable  to  the 
loss  of  the  pov^er  of  discrimination  as  to  the  position  of  the  head,  and  that 
this  power  has  its  seat  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  circumstance,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  position 
of  the  h^id,  every  change  in  it  occasions  pressure  of  the  endolymph  on  a  new 
part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  According  to  another  theory  (that  of 
Brener  and  Crum-Brown),  every  movement  of  the  head  in  a  given  direction 
determines  a  relative  movement  of  the  endolymph  against  the  wall  of  the 
membranous  canal  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  movement  is  perceived 
by  the  nerve-endings  in  the  ampullse. 

III.   THE  OLFACTORY  ORGAN. 

The  peripheral  terminal  organs  of  the  olfactory  nerves  pass 
as  numerous  branches  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  are 
expanded  on  a  membrane,  which,  as  a  mucous  membrane,  lines 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  mucous  membrane  proper  of  the  nose  (Schneiderian  mem- 
brane) by  its  lighter  colour  and  the  absence  of  the  ciliary 
epithelium.  These  terminal  organs  are  excited  by  certain 
p^aseous  bodies  in  a  manner  at  present  totally  unknown,  nor 
do  we  know  the  properties  to  which  they  owe  their  excita- 
bility. The  odorous  particles  are  conducted  to  the  olfactory 
membrane  by  inspiration  through  the  nose.  The  inspired 
current  is  split  up  at  the  anterior  prominent  ridge  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone,  and  a  part  of  it,  instead  of  passing  directly 
along  the  inferior  meatus  to  the  posterior  nares,  takes  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  nasal  cavity 
(Bidder).  The  excitation,  it  appears,  takes  place  only  at  the 
first  moment  of  contact,  for  to  ensure  a  more  permanent  sensa- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  fresh  particles  of  the  exciting  body 
should  be  brought  continually  in  contact  with  the  terminal 
organs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  particles  should  pass  in  a 
current  through  the  olfactory  organ,  and  the  eflfect  is  greater 
the  quicker  the  renewal  of  the  particles  takes  place,  i.e. 
the  more  rapid  the  current. 

a  o  2 
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The  olfactory  bolbs,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
olfS&ctory  nerveSy  are  now  more  properly  considered  to  be  parts  of  the  brain. 
The  olfactory  nerves  proper  are  distinguished  from  other  nerves  by  consisting' 
of  a  number  of  small  bundles,  each  of  which  again  is  composed  of  numerons, 
extremely  fine  primitive  nerve  fibres,  surrounded  by  a  common  areolar  mem- 
brane. The  olfactory  membrane  which  lines  the  two  npper  turbinated 
bones  and  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  Q  regie  olfactoria ')  has  the  follow- 
ing construction  (M.  Schultze):  Between  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells, 
pointed  at  their  basal  end,  there  are  found  bipolar  spindle  ceUs,  which  send 
one  process  to  the  surface  and  another  into  the  interior;  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  delicate  primitive  nerve  fibres  of  the  ol&ctory  nerve, 
the  other  process  is  provided  with  a  bundle  of  very  long  tender  hurlet^ 
which  project  beyond  the  surface;  the  spindle-cells  are  thus  considered  to  be 
nerve-cells.  According  to  recent  researches  (Exner),  the  cells  found  in  the 
frog,  and  formerly  described  as  simple  epithelial  ceDs,  are  likewise  nerve- 
cells  and  are  provided  with  hairs. 

That  gaseous  bodies  only  possess  the  power  of  exciting  the  olfisictoiy 
organs  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  filling  up  of  the  nose  with  an 
odoriferous  (volatile)  fluid,  such  as  eau-de-Cologne,  produces  no  sensation 
of  smell  (AVeber).  It  is  well  known  also  that  the  body  to  be  smeUed  must 
pass  through  the  olfactory  region  in  a  current,  for  every  sensation  of  smell 
can  be  at  once  stopped  by  holding  the  breath  or  by  inspiiuig  exclusively 
through  the  mouth,  even  if  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  also  the  air  in 
the  nasal  cavity,  be  filled  with  the  odorous  substance.  On  the  other  hand, 
rapid  and  repeated  respirations  (^  sniffing  *)  increase  the  impression  of  smelL 

The  necessity  of  the  conveyance  of  the  current  to  the  olfactory  region  by 
the  anterior  promontory  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  seen  from  the  feet 
that  the  odorous  body  is  not  smelled  when  first  passed  into  the  mouth  and 
thence  throtigh  the  posterior  nares  into  the  nose  (Bidder).  Most  of  the 
odorous  substances  act  already  even  when  diluted  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
so  that  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  can  readily  be  perceived.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  most  of 
the  odorous  vapours  possess  a  large  capacity  for  absorbing  heat  (Tyndall). 

The  Sensations  of  SmelL 

Excitation  of  the  terminal  olfactory  organs,  possibly  also  ao 
excitation  of  any  kind  of  the  nerve  tnmks  themselves,  gives 
rise  to  certain  sensations,  which  we  call  odours.  They  are 
distinguished  Loth  as  regards  their  intensity  and  character. 
The  intensity  seems  to  depend — 1.  On  the  quantity  of  odorous 
body  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  2.  On  the  velocity  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  olfactory  region.  3.  On  the  number  of 
excited  olfactory  elements.  It  appears  at  least  that  tliosi' 
animals  possess  the  most  delicate  perception  of  smell,  \v1i«>?l' 
olfactory  organs  cover  a  large  surface.     The  cause  of  the  spcvLil 
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character  of  an  odour  is  totally  unknown,  and  we  possess  no 
division  nor  scale,  nor  even  a  name  for  the  different  odours,  but 
call  them  only  after  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  and  of 
which  the  same  or  similar  character  of  the  smell  reminds  us. 

It  18  acfucely  doubtful,  after  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  sense  organs, 
that  mechanical,  electrical,  &c.  irritation  of  the  olfactory  nerve  produces 
the  sensation  of  smell ;  experimentallj,  this  has,  however,  as  yet,  not  been 
proved.  The  only  sure  way  to  direct  electric  currents  to  the  olfactory 
nervea  would  consist  in  filling  the  nasal  cavity  with  water,  into  which  one 
of  the  two  electrodes  is  inserted,  but  here  the  simultaneous  ^irritation  of 
the  aenable  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  produces  such  violent  pain,  that  we  can- 
not decide  as  to  the  sensations  of  smell  produced  at  the  same  time  (Rosen- 
thal). In  the  excitation  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  olfactory  nerve  by 
odoroafl  substances,  the  hairs  on  the  cells  above  described  seem  to  take  an 
important  part ;  this  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  by  filling  the  nasal 
cavity  with  water  ^  the  sense  of  smell  disappears  for  a  short  time  (E.  H. 
Weber) ;  some  have  also  observed  that  by  the  contact  of  these  hairs  with 
water  they  swell  up  and  are  invisible  for  some  time  (Schultze). 

The  principle  of  specific  energies  (p.  343)  would  justify  us  in  assuming 
here  also,  the  same  as  has  been  shown  for  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing  (pp.  301  and  441),  the  existence  of  difierent  olfactory  fibres,  each  of 
which  would  be  excited  by  a  particular  kind  of  olfactory  stimulus  and  give 
rise  to  a  particular  sensation  ;  we  possess  at  present  no  clue  whatever  as  to 
how  many  such  fibres  are  likely  to  exist 

From  the  olfactory  sencations  proper  we  have  to  distinguish  those 
impressions  which  depend  on  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth 
nerve  present  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane;  thus  ammoniocol  vapour  acts 
on  the  latter  chiefly,  and  is  therefore  still  perceived  as  a  sensation  after 
the  olfactory  terminations  have  been  destroyed,  or  it  may  cause  reflex  actions 
(sneezing). 

We  know  very  little  about  subjective  sensations  of  smell ;  in  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  the  nose  (catarrh,  &c.),  the  sense  of  smell  is  for 
a  time  quite  suspended,  or  even  replaced  by  abnormal  sensations  of  smell. 

About '  aftet^-stnells  *  we  know  next  to  nothing.  The  author  observes  that 
for  several  hours  after  experiencing  certain  strong  odours,  such  as  cadaverous 
odours,  every  unpleasant  smell  has,  with  him,  most  distinctly,  the  character 
of  the  first. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  two  nasal  cavities  to  each  other,  we  only 
know  that  the  simultaneous  irritation  of  the  two  by  different  odours  does 
not  give  rise  to  one  impression,  but  causes  a  sort  of  race  between  the  two 
(Valentin). 

'  In  filling  the  nasal  cavity  with  fluids,  these  nro  poured  in  through  the  narei^, 
the  body  taking  up  tho  recuml>cnt  posture,  resting  on  the  back.  The  fluid  is  pre- 
vented from  running  out  through  tho  posterior  nares  by  tho  velum  palati,  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
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The  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  be  considered  to  act  as 
a  protecting  organ  to  the  olfectory  region,  by  liberating  the 
traversing  air  from  its  coarser  noxious  admixtures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  olfactory  organ  may  be  considered  as  keeping 
guard  for  the  respiration,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  noxious 
impurities  of  the  atmosphere  affect  the  sense  of  smelL 

IV.  THE   ORGAN  OF  TASTE. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  more  fragmentary 
than  that  of  any  other  sense  organ.  The  seat  of  this  sense  has 
not  even  been  accurately  fixed,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 
1.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  separate  this  sensation  from  other 
sensations  which  are  evoked  at  the  same  time  on  the  application 
of  the  substance  to  be  tasted,  namely  odorous  and  tactile  sensa- 
tions. 2.  Because  fluids  which  possess  a  taste  pass  so  easily  from 
any  one  spot  of  the  mouth,  and  therefore  possibly  from  a  spot 
not  endowed  with  taste  to  the  proper  taste  organs.  The  specLil 
seat  of  the  gustatory  sensibility  has  therefore  been  very  diffe- 
rently stated.  Undoubtedly  the  root  of  the  tongue  plays  an 
important  part,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  alone  (Bidder, 
Wagner),  or  also  the  tip  and  the  borders  of  the  tongue 
(Schirmer,  Klaatsch  and  Stich,  Camerer),  the  soft  palate  (J. 
Mliller,  Drielsma),  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  (Schirmer,  Klaatsch 
and  Stich),  or  even  the  hard  palate  (Drielsma),  are  seats  of 
gustatory  sensation.  Eesearches  with  limited  electric  irritation 
(Neumann)  show  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  its  borders  over  an 
area  of  several  lines  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  taste,  though 
not  all  ([ualitios  of  taste  (Lussana) ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
upper  surface,  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface,  and  the  fnvnum 
arc  devoid  of  gustatory  sensitiveness. 

The  nerves  presiding  over  taste  seem  to  belong  to  several 
cranial  nerves.  Besides  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  about 
^vliose  function  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  nerve  of  taste,  though  some 
observers  believe  that  it  derives  its  gustatory  fibres  from  tlie 
eliorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial  nerve ;  the  rami  palatini 
of  the  fifth  are  likewise  considered  to  be  gustatory. 

In  facial  palsy  dibturbances  of  taste  are  very  common.     Against  the 
participation  of  the  facial  nerve  it  is  asserted  that  after  section  of  the  chorda 
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tymptni,  no  degeDerated  nenre  fibres  are  to  be  found  in  the  lingual  nerve 
bejood  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Baliyarj  nerves  (Vulpian);  others, 
however,  have  found  such  degenerated  nerve-fibres  (Prevost)  (in  the  dog 
even,  Volpian).  Since  a  case  has  been  recorded,  in  which  the  intra-cranial 
portion  of  the  facial  nerve  was  found  totally  degenerated,  without  there 
having  been  any  disturbance  of  taste  (Wachsmuth),  it  is  now  assumed  that 
the  gustatory  fibres  join  the  facial  nerve  only  by  the  N.  petrosus  super- 
fidalis  major  and  enter  the  course  of  the  trigeminus  partly  by  the  N. 
petroeus  superficdalis  minor  and  the  otic  ganglion,  and  partly  by  the  chorda 
tympani  (Schifi^.  Since  we  may  have  paralysis  of  the  fifth  without  dis- 
tnrlmnoes  of  taste,  it  is  quite  possible  that  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  pass  by  means  of  Jacobson's  anastomosis  (N.  petrosus  supeificialis 
minor  and  the  otic  ganglion)  into  the  fifth. 

The  terminal  organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste  aie  found  in  the 
papillse  of  the  tongue.  The  furrow  surrounding  the  circum- 
vaUate  papillae  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  dips  down,  and  forms 
a  capillary  space,  the  inner  side  of  which  is  provided  with  the 
terminal  organs  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  while  the  free  surface 
of  the  papillse  shows  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue ;  these  terminal  organs  are  the  gusta- 
tory bulbs^  or  *  gustatory  goblets,'  and  consist  of  goblet-like 
organs,  open  externally,  and  filled  with  cells  ;  of  the  cells 
themselves  those  more  centrally  situated,  *  the  gustatory  cells 
proper,'  terminate  peripherically  in  a  short  rod,  while  their 
central  ends  pass  into  fine  nerve  fibres,  which,  in  the  interior 
of  the  papillae,  are  connected  with  medullary  nerve  fibres 
(Loven,  Schwalbe).  The  fluid  to  be  tasted  must  therefore  first 
enter  the  capillary  space  mentioned.  These  spaces  containing 
the  gustatory  bodies  are  found  also  in  the  form  of  plane 
sur&ces  in  the  papillce  foliatce  of  man,  and  most  animals 
(generally  there  is  one  at  each  border  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tongue,  while  in  man  it  consists  again  of  five  parallel  lon- 
gitudinal rows ;  C.  Mayer,  Krause,  and  v.  Wyss).  The  fungi- 
form papillsB  possess  gustatory  bodies  on  their  upper  surface 
(Loven),  and,  according  to  some,  the  free  surface  of  the  papilla) 
eircumvallatsD  is  also  provided  with  them  (Schwalbe,  Honig- 
schmied). 

The  gustatory  nerves  are  excited  by  certain  substances  which 
are  fluid,  or  at  least  soluble  in  the  fluids  secreted  in  the  oral 
cavity;  probably  also  most  (Stich)  gases  wliioli  possess  any 
taste  belong  to  this  class.  The  process  of  excitation  is  totally 
unkno¥ni.     '  Gustatory  sensations '  are  the  results  of  the  excita- 
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iSsD  'vf  libs-  tcjnn:Tal  oii^guis  as  well  as  of  the  tmnks  of  the 
gnfcaieinr  xirirrcs  iibeo&selT^s.  and  these  are  distingoished  both 
a?  :<>  z2j^  zz,zks&zt  aa>l  character.  The  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tarCrsi  6cf<oi^  oa  1^  f j>Ke  and  duration  of  the  excitation,  and  the 
n^oxQleir  <-!  -tx^izid  SHsre  fibres.  K  the  excitation  be,  therefore, 
caisEed  tiT  a  f;&T!cl  sabstance.  then  the  taste  will  be  the  more 
iziTcSHsic — 1.  tl-e  ii>Cin>  sapid  the  sabstance  is ;  2,  the  more  con- 
cettir&^ei  h  i^:  S.  lihe  longer  it  acts ;  -k  the  laiger  the  sur&ce 
1^  ibe  i^&>re  ocpuL  ii  is  in  contact  with;  5,  the  more  easily 
exciied  liie  Tieire  £lfle.  The  properties  are  not  known  by 
meazi*  of  wiich  i2>?  taaing  substance  produces  the  different 
empinc:£l  ar:i  msdefiraH^  characters  of  taste  which  are  known, 
STiirL  £>  >wr^t,  biner,  ac:d«  alkaline,  salty,  pntrid ;  the  different 
sTree-t-tasrir^  l*>iie5  4^.^.  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  glycerin, 
glyoiDe,  saints  of  lead,  beiyll-saltss  etc)  belong  to  the  most 
\;skri^  grv-np>.  ai>i  sho^w  no  relations  in  their  other  properties. 

As  rf'r&ri^  \\*  tm^^  d  ssbsSutKS  cif  the  diferent  cbemical  groapa,  the 
fvi3>Ti=Lj  :^*15  =iiftj  b&  ac^iii^^d :  zht  iocr  tftste  of  the  »i>lQUe  meads  z  the  sweet 
lasT^  c  f  ftll  p.!yft:o!3BSc  «ke>!»^  "m-hSr}!  ecottin  as  many  OH-  gxoaps  as  they 
eccTiin  C  jv=a5  <:>  tii*  mxzp  bekor  C^^/ODi.  Glycol ;  C^H^iOEn, 
G-y.-rH^:  CJI,  OH  4  Ii;i«s-5iirar ,  C^^  Oil  ,  >Iannite  [less  2  H  grape 
?-:ijnLr":    :!■?   tirirr  iasc*    cf  cany  c:3ip:::iii  su^^ajs  (glccosides  i,    many 
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Iz  zifji  :lr  TT:::A:L:r.  ::  :!i:f  tri::^*  :f  the  z-isiAtTr  nerves  can  onlr  be 
ezrCTr-i  :t  tI:::n::T.  I:'  ?ji  i^^rriiz^  c:irrr-:  be  passed  thr>u^  the 
ru>tJt::rr  r.rrrr5  s^  Iv  rurrirr  the  iy:«iidTe  elrciiode  to  the  tip  of  the 
T.:nnr,  :Jir  nrr^.tife  rlrcrr>ie  l»rirr  in  c^std^:  wi:h  anv  other  iwirt  of  the 

-  *.  *-  •  » 

IoIt.  siv  tie  h&zL  .a  di5tir:t'.v  aoii  taste  is  r-erc^ired :  if  the  current 
i?  i  de>:Tez£:ir  :-*,  tiv  tA^te  t»tc:n:e>  burti:::z  ari  'alkaline.'  If  hdw,  in 
tlis  .ii^.  -n-e  rs.i  s  ^iirrct  excltiur::  of  the  Eerves  bv  the  current,  the 
Tr:» *:::::"  :*  ii5rre-t  tA5tr>*  a^vortirj  to  the  direction  of  the  carrent, 
"wrouli  5>-/Ak  s^Tii-st  the  principle  of  speciac  trnerrie*  (^p.  044  u  It  has, 
therefr?.  K-vr.  a::rniT^tei  t>  explain  the  results  as  due  t..»  the  tastinr  ot  the 
electr:>t:^  rr>iu::5  s^'^TAratei  out  on  the  tc^nirue.  The  observauj^a  that  the 
result?  reuiaiu  tlie  same,  ^wheu  the  cumeut  is  passed  to  the  ton^e,  D«3t 
by  iiume'.iAte  metallic  contact,  but  by  the  interposition  of  moist  con- 
duct: r?,  dc-rs  nt  d:jr>rjve  this  er^!anat:>a,  becauie  at  the  b.iandarr  of  two 
moi^t  cvuduct rrs,  and  especially,  between  nerre  contents  and  membrane, 
el^tr?lytic  pr.ducts  a?e  deposited. 

Beside?  giistatoiy*  sensations,  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  of 
taste  causes,  in  a  reflex  manner,  secretion  of  the  sali\'nrv  elands. 
(.See  p.  94.) 
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We  know  nothing  definite  about  subjective  gustatory  sensations,  though 
their  existence  is  demonstrated  Q  after-taste/  etc.).  Here,  too,  we  haye  to 
distinguish  between  the  subjective  gustatory  sensations  and  those  sensa- 
tions which  depend  on  certain  conditions  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
Q  perverse '  tastes  in  catarrh,  etc.). 


V.  THE  EEMAINING  SENSE-OEGANS. 

The  perceptions  produced  by  the  other  centripetal  nerves 
(excepting  the  optic,  auditory,  olfactory,  and  gustatory  nerves) 
are  known  as  *  common  sensations/  Sensory  nerves  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  body,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  the 
intestines  seem  to  contain  the  least,  and  the  muscles,  bones, 
fasciae,  etc.  are  but  sparingly  provided  with  them ;  most 
numerously,  however,  are  they  distributed  over  the  skin  and 
the  adjoining  mucous  membranes  (the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities,  the  conjunctiva,  etc.)- 

The  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  only  known  for  a  few  localities, 
and  their  minute  structure  is,  as  yet,  the  subject  of  much  contention. 
The  following  forms  have  hitherto  been  described : — 1.  Pacinian  ( Vater^s)  cor- 
puecules;  they  are  relatively  large  (0  6 — 4""),  and  are  situated  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and  foot; 
they  are  also  found  in  the  genital  organs,  many  muscles  and  joints,  and  in 
the  sympathic  plexus  of  the  abdomen  (for  instance,  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
cat).  They  are  egg-shaped,  and  consist  of  many  concentric  lamellas  of  areolar 
tissue,  enclosing  a  cylindrical  body,  consistiug  of  protoplasm  (inner  bulb)  ; 
into  this  the  nerve-fibre  enters,  runs  along  its  interior  as  a  simple  axis-cylinder, 
and  terminates,  often  after  splitting  up  into  several  branches,  in  a  button- 
like swelling  extremity.  The  nerve-fibre,  before  it  enters  the  corpuscule,  is 
surrounded  by  a  lamellated  neurilemma.  2.  Terminal  nerve  bodies  (Krause's 
corpuscules)  are  oval,  or  more  or  less  rounded  vesicles  of  0*03 — 0*0G™™, 
consisting  of  an  areolar  sheath,  with  nuclei  and  soft  homogeneous  contents,  in 
which  the  nerve-fibre  runs,  terminating  in  a  point ;  they  ore  found  in  many 
organi),  especially  in  the  mucous  membranes,  where  they  occupy  the  areolar 
mucosa.  Possibly  the  organs  mentioned  under  1  and  2  are  mere  modifications 
of  the  same  form  of  which  the  last-mentioned  most  likely  presents  the  primary 
type,  3.  *  Tactile  corpttscules  *  (Wagner  and  Meissner) .  They  are  found  in  some 
of  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  (the  rest  of  the  papillsB  contain  capillary  hoops), 
more  particularly  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  they  form 
elongated,  oval  clubs,  coarsely  and  irregularly  striated,  0*05 — 0*1™"*  ^^ng^ 
which  take  up  nearly  the  whole  papilla,  and  into  which  one  or  two  nerve-fibres 
or  parts  of  a  nerve-fibre  enter ;  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  entering  nerve 
is,  aa  yet,  doubtful ;  some  believe  that  they  split  up  into  branches  and  that 
each  branch  is  again  broken  up  into  small  transverse  branchlets,  which  are 
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the  cause  of  the  transverse  striation ;  a  more  recent  Tiew,  howeTeriisthatthe 
tactile  corpuscule  consists  only  of  a  nerve-tnbe  assuming  the  form  of  a  skein ; 
such  '  terminal  nerve  himdles '  are  seen  distinctly  and  well  developed  in  the 
glans  penis  (Tomsa).  In  the  interior  of  the  corpuscule,  the  brandieB  of  the 
nerve-fibres  are  said  to  terminate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  obaerved  in  the 
Pacinian  body  (Grandry).  4.  '  Terminal  nerve-budgJ  The  terminations  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  cornea.  Here  the  nerves  break  up  into  fine  branches, 
which  form  a  network  in  the  subepithelial  layer,  and  thence  send  filament?^ 
sometimes  branched  again,  into  the  epithelium,  and  which  terminate  on  the 
free  surface,  floating  in  the  lacrymal  fluid  (Cohnhoim);  according  to  others, 
these  filaments  terminate  when  yet  within  the  epithelium  in  a  small  knob 
(Hoyer).  A  similar  mode  of  termination  seems  to  hold  good  for  the  sensory 
cutuieous  nerves  (Langerhans,  Podcopae  w,  Eberth).  The  mode  of  termination 
of  the  sensory  (and  reflex)  nerves,  in  many  places,  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Ganglionic  bodies  are  observed  in  the  skin  which  may  possibly  be  terminal 
organs  of  sensory  nerves  (Tomsa).  There  are,  also,  special  terminal  organs, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  tactile  hairs,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  web  of 
the  bat,  ear  of  the  mouse,  snout  of  mole,  etc. 


Qualities  of  the  Sensations  under  consideration. 

Any  intense  excitation  of  the  nerves  under  consideration, 
which  are  distinguished  as  the  *  sensory  ner\'es  '  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  preceding  nerves  of  special  sensibility, 
is  felt  as  an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  pain,  whether  the  terminal 
organs  or  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  be  excited.  A  large  portion 
of  these  nerves,  namely,  those  supplying  the  intestines,  the 
bones,  the  vessels,  etc.,  seem  excitable  only  by  *  pathological ' 
agencies,  and  then  always  to  cause  pain,  if  their  function  be  not 
to  call  forth  reflex  actions.  The  rest,  liowever,  give  rise,  when 
their  end  organs  are  normally  and  not  so  strongly  excited,  to 
various  sensations.  The  excitation  of  the  end-organs  may  be 
brought  about  by  very  different  processes,  by  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  thermal  agents,  but  not  by  the  vibrations  of 
light  and  sound.  This  liarmony  of  the  specific  excitants 
(p.  344)  with  the  general  nerve  irritants,  favours  the  idea 
that  the  end  organs  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion, and  not  very  different  from  the  nerve  trunks,  and  perhaps 
only  made  more  accessible  to  the  exciting  processes  of  the 
external  world  by  their  position.  The  sensations  which  an* 
])ro(iuced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  end-organs  are  called 
Tactile  soisattons :  those  which  follow  thermic  irritation, 
Seiiaatiuiis  of  tcnqjerature. 
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Keoent  obBerrations  have  made  it  very  doubtful,  whether  painful  irrita- 
tiouB  of  the  akin  are  merely  due  to  a  stronger  irritation  of  the  ordinary 
nenre  terminationay  or  whether  rather  to  an  irritation  of  special  end  organs. 
For  there  seem,  according  to  some  observers,  to  be  different  roads  of 
comdaction  in  the  brain^  both  for  tactile  sensations  and  painful  sensa- 
tioDS,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  caused  by  chemical  irritation  of  the  sMn 
(tactile  and  pathic  channels,  see  Ohap.  XI.) ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in 
these  two  cases,  different  peripheral  apparatus  may  be  concerned,  and  it  has^ 
mareover,  already  been  stated  that  the  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves 
in  the  skin  are  various. 

The  following  experiment  (E.  H.  Weber)  proves  that  sensations  of 
temperature  can  only  be  caused  by  the  thermic  irritation  of  the  end-oryani. 
If  the  elbow  is  dipped  into  a  very  cold  fluid,  the  cold  is  only  felt  at  the 
immersed  part  of  the  body  (where  the  fibres  terminate) ;  pain,  however,  is 
felt  in  the  terminal  organs  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  namely,  in  the  finger-points ; 
this  pain,  at  the  same  time,  deafens  the  locnl  sensation  of  cold.  This 
experiment  serves,  likewise,  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  excitation  is  referred 
to  the  end  organ  (p.  345). 

Tactile  Senaatiana. 

Tactile  sensations  are  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of 
different  degrees,  by  contact  and  by  pressure. 

The  limit  at  which  the  intensity  of  the  irritation  becomes 
painful  is  different  for  different  parts  of  the  body.  By  help  of 
the  tactile  sensation  we  are  able  to  come  to  the  following  con- 
elusions  : — 1.  We  conclude  as  to  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body 
touching  our  body.  2.  From  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  we 
estimate  the  force  of  the  pressure  exerted,  and  from  this  we 
estimate,  under  given  circumstances,  the  weight,  tension,  etc., 
of  the  touching  body.  The  muscular  sensation  is  an  important 
aid  in  these  estimations  {i,e.  the  sensation  of  the  degree  of 
exertion  in  the  muscles  concerned  in  carrying,  lifting,  drawing, 
pressing  (see  below).  3.  We  have  always  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  irritation  of  all  our  sensory  fibres,  and  feel  therefore  our 
whole  body  surface  as  a  *  tactile  field, '  similar  to  the  field  of 
vision  (compare  p.  395).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine 
immediately  the  locality  of  each  part  touched,  and  tlms  also 
the  position  of  the  touching  body.  4.  WTien  a  body  touclies  a 
cutaneous  surface,  or  several  cutaneous  points  simultaneously, 
we  are  enabled,  from  the  position  of  tlie  different  points  of 
contact,  from  the  different  pressure,  and  from  the  spaces  not 
touched,  to  draw  conclusion  as  to  the  configuration  of  tlie  touch- 
ing body.     This  conclusion  becomes  still  more  positive  when 
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we  pass  the  skin  over  the  touching  body,  and  thus  create  for 
ourselves  a  number  of  tactile  pictures.  For  this  purpose  those 
cutaneous  surfaces  are  best  fitted  which  possess  great  mobility, 
and  contain  niunerous  sensory  end-organs,  Le.  the  finger-tips, 
the  point  of  tongue  (see  below).  If  difierent  parts  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  touch  the  same  body,  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  cutaneous  surfaces  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  configuration  of  the  touching  body.  This 
knowledge  we  obtain  through  the  muscular  sensation  (see 
below),  because  muscular  movements  are  necessary  for  nearly 
every  change  of  the  relative  position.  If  this  knowledge  is 
wanting,  as,  for  instance,  in  abnormally  distorted  displacements 
of  position,  false  conceptions  arise  about  the  configuration  of 
the  body.  The  '  experiment  of  Aristotle '  belongs  to  this  class : 
By  placing  the  middle  finger  so  over  the  index  finger  that  a 
small  round  body  (pea,  penholder)  can  be  brought  or  rolled 
about  between  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  and  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  middle  finger,  the  sensation  of  two  round  bodies  is 
produced,  because  one  body  cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with 
these  two  surfaces  without  producing  distortion.  By  its  very 
uniform  touch  we  conclude  the  presence  of  a  fluid,  and  by  the 
more  or  less  increasing  pressure,  when  the  tactile  surface  moves 
about,  we  estimate  the  more  or  less  soft  or  hard  consistencv  of 
a  body,  etc.  These  different  conclusions  are  often  enumerated  as 
specific  '  senses  '  {Sense  of  presaure,  sense  of  locality^  etc.). 

The  perceptive  power  of  the  sensory  nerves  depends,  as 
regards  its  sensitiveness  for  each  part  of  the  body,  on  the  fol- 
lowing :  1 .  On  the  richer  or  poorer  distribution  of  its  end 
organs.    2.  On  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  the  pail. 

The  numhcr  of  end  organs  in  the  different  cutaneous  sur- 
faces can  only  he  determined  anatomically ;  experimentally, 
however,  we  can  get  relative  data  as  to  their  distribution  ;  the 
method  is  the  following  (E.  H.  Weber,  Czermak)  :  1.  Find 
the  smallest  distance  which  can  intervene  between  two  bodies 
touching  the  skin,  either  simultaneously  or  shortly  after  one 
another,  in  order  to  produce  two  separate  sensations ;  the  instru- 
ment used  consists  in  a  pair  of  compasses  with  blunt  points, 
which  can  be  placed  on  the  skin  at  different,  easily  read  ofi*,  dis- 
tances (the  eyes  being  shut).  The  distance  is  found  to  be  smallest 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (I'l™"),  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  third 
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phalanx   (2*2"™),  and  the  red  surface  of  the  lips  (4*4"°'); 
laigest  on  back,  chest,  neck,  and  extremities  (35 — 66"™). 

The  smallest  required  distance  is  in  some  places,  for  instance 
on  the  extremities,  less  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction;  it  is  less  also  Tvhen  the  points  are  placed 
on  the  skin  one  after  the  other;  it  is  less,  by  beginning 
Tnth  larger  distances  and  gradually  finding  that  distance  at 
which  both  impressions  blend,  than  proceeding  in  the  reverse 
order,  and  beginning  at  a  smaller  distance  and  gradually  finding 
that  distance  at  which  the  two  separate  sensations  make  their 
appearance  ;  lastly,  it  becomes  smaller  the  greater  the  attention 
and  the  greater  the  practice  (hence  it  is  generally  smaller  in  blind 
people,  Goltz)  ;  it  is  also  said  to  become  smaller  by  surrounding 
the  skin  with  indifferent  fluids  (oil,  water),  having  the  same 
temperature  as  the  body  (Suslowa).  Two  impressions  just  felt 
distinct  from  each  other  blend  into  one  when  the  skin  between 
the  two  touched  points  is  irritated  by  tickling  or  induction 
currents  (Suslowa);  for  the  explanation  of  this  see  below. 
2.  Move  the  two  separately  felt  points  of  the  compass  over  the 
fikin  in  two  parallel  lines,  keeping  the  same  distance,  and 
determine  the  variations  in  the  apparent  distance  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  separate  sensations  blend.  3.  The  eyes 
being  closed  at  the  time,  touch  a  point  of  the  skin,  and  note 
accurately  the  apparent  place  of  touch. 

The  absolute  senaitiveneaa  of  any  cutaneous  part  is  deter- 
mined in  the  following  way: — 1.  Two  different  weights  are 
placed  on  a  cutaneous  part,  and  the  smallest  difference  in 
weight  which  can  yet  be  perceived  is  accurately  determined. 
The  loading  is  done  either  by  weights  placed  unsupported 
on  the  part  (Weber),  or  by  loaded  small  plates  (Aubert  and 
Kammler),  or  by  a  blunted  point  suspended  on  one  beam  of  a 
balance,  the  weight  of  the  point  being  taken  off,  equcdized, 
in  different  degrees,  by  weights  attached  to  the  other  beam 
of  the  balance  (Dohm).  Here  also  the  sensibility  is  found 
to  be  more  delicate  with  the  increase  than  the  decrease  of 
the  difference  in  the  weights,  and  also  with  a  smaller  abso- 
lute pressure  than  with  a  larger.  2.  By  determining  the 
smallest  possible  variation  in  pressure  which  a  cutaneous  part 
can  perceive  (Goltz) ;  an  india-rubber  tube,  filled  with  water. 
and  to  ensure  a  constant  surface  of  contact,  bent  at  one  spot 
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Every  irritation  of  a  sensory  end-organ  is  referred  to  a  definite 
spot  in  the  field  of  tactile  sensibility,  that  is,  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  This  spot  is,  however,  not  the  poirvt  irritated,  but 
rather  a  circular  or  (on  the  extremities,  p.  461)  an  oval  plane, 
the  centre  of  which  is  formed  by  the  irritated  point,  the  so- 
called  circle  of  eensibiHty  (see  below).  Two  such  circles,  which 
either  touch  or  partly  cover  each  other,  can,  however,  not  be 
separately  perceived ;  the  separation  takes  place  then  only  when 
between  the  two  circles  there  is  a  nonr4rritfited  sensory  element 
and  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  irritations  is  the  greater 
the  vnore  numerous  the  non-irritated  elements  which  remain 
between  the  two  circles.  From  this  it  follows  that  two  neigh- 
bouring impressions  on  the  skin  can  only  then  be  felt  separate 
when  tiieir  distance  is  greater  than  the  whole  diameter  of  one 
circle  of  sensibility.  The  numbers  given  on  page  461  are 
therefore  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  sensibility  at  the  corre- 
sponding cutaneous  places.  It  follows  further,  that  two  separate 
impressions  blend  when  the  intervening  sensory  elements  are 
irritated  (compare  the  observation  on  p.  461). 

There  still  remains  to  be  explained  how  it  is  that  these 
circles  possess  different  sizes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  skin. 
A  circle  of  sensation  is  evidently  not  an  anatomical  magnitude, 
such  as  the  district  of  distribution  of  a  nerve-fibre,  for,  firstly : 
it  is  altered  by  attention,  practice  and  other  influences ;  and, 
secondly,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  two  feet  of  the  com- 
passes, if  their  distance  were  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  one 
circle  of  sensation,  in  one  case,  both  to  fall  within  one 
circle,  in  another  case  into  two  neighbouring  circles 
(these  being  considered  fixed).  We  must  therefore  assume  the 
existence  of  a  circle  of  sensation  round  each  cutaneous  point. 
To  the  above  explanation  is  further  to  be  added,  that  the  circles 
are  the  smaller  the  more  closely  packed  the  sensory  organs 
(compare  461);  from  which  it  follows  that  the  assumption,  that 
the  circle  of  sensation  is  caused  by  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  irritation  on  a  cutaneous  surface,  and  not  on  a  mere  point 
{circles  of  diffusion),  is  not  enough :  for  if  so,  then  the  size  of 
the  circles  would  evidently  be  independent  of  the  relative 
number  of  the  end-organs,  and  therefore  would  in  general  be 
the  same  everywhere.  It  is  rather  to  be  assiuned,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  irritation  of  one  fibre  to  another  sensory 
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fibre  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  central  process  (irradiation, 
associated  sensation),  and  that  it  always  extends  firom  every 
point,  in  every  direction,  to  the  same  number  of  sensory  fibres 
(the  distance  of  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  corresponds  in 
the  mean  to  twelve  tactile  corpuscules,  Krause),  bnt  that  by 
practice,  attention,  and  acuteness  of  irritation,  etc  it  can  be 
diminished.  This  view  (see  Chap.  XI.,  under  Spinal  Cord) 
seems  to  correspond  best  with  the  observed  facts. 

Alterations  in  the  normal  amount  of  blood  in  the  akin  (hjpenemia, 
nnoemia)  diminish  the  tactile  power  ( Alsberg) ;  intense  cooling  of  the  akin 
(for  instance,  ether-spray)  may  produce  complete  aniesthesia ;  certain  poisons 
brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  act  in  the  same  way. 

SenacUions  of  Temperature. 

Sensations  of  temperature  are  produced  when  the  end-organs 
of  sensory  nerves  are  irritated  by  variations   of  temperature 
within   the  limits  of  about  +10°  to   +47**   C,   particularly 
when  the  skin  is  either  warmed  or  cooled  by  bodies  in  contact 
with  it.     The  sensation  caused  by  a  positive  variation  we  call 
sensation  of  warmth,  that  caused   by  the  negative  variation, 
sensation  of  cold.     When  the  variation  of  temperature  extends 
over  a  large  surface,  or  over  the  whole  body,  then  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  changes  to  a  sensation  of  shivering,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  heat.     The  sjrmptoms 
mentioned  at  page  232  are  connected  with  both  (the  shivering  of 
fever  is  caused  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  skin  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished   flow  of  blood   through  the  spasmodically 
contracted  cutaneous  arteries,  whilst  fever  heat  is  due  to  the 
reverse  process ;  in  both,  however,  the  mean  bodily  temperature  is 
higher  than  normal).  Variations  of  temperature  between  27**  and 
33°  C.  are  distinguished  most  acutely,  then  variations  between 
33°-39°C.  and  then  variations  between  14°— 27°C.  (Nothnagel). 
The  different  regions  of  the  body  may  be  grouped  as  r^ardi 
tlieir  sensitiveness  to  clianges  of  temperature  (measured  by  the 
smallest   yet    perceptible    variation)  as    follows  (leaving  out 
the    extremities,  which     follow    no     law),  (E.     H.   Weber): 
Tip  of  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  tnmk.     As  the  midiUi- 
lino  is  approached  the  parts  are  less  sensitive.     The  variation  is 
felt  more  intensely  the  more  rapid  its  occurrence,  and  the  larger 
the  affected  cutaneous  surfaces.     Temperatiures  above  or  below 
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the  limit  given  above  produce  pain  (p.  458).     Variations  are 
here  no  longer  specifically  felt. 

Anamia  of  the  skin  increases  the  sensitiveness  for  temperature ;  hjper>- 
nnua  diminiiihefl  it  (Alsberg). 

If  the  principle  of  specific  energies  (compare  p.  344)  is  to  be  a  general  one, 
we  most  amume  here,  also,  different  fibres  and  different  central  organs  for 
the  tactile  and  temperature  sensations;  though  we  know  nothing  definite 
about  thisy  it  maj  be  jet  mentioned  that  the  distances  in  the  experiment 
cited  on  p.  461  are  smaller  when  the  temperature  of  the  two  points  of  the 
compoflses  differ  (Czermak),  and  that  in  the  experiments  given  on  p.  461  a 
colder  weight  is  felt  as  heavier,  so  that  the  apparent  difference  of  pressure 
becomes  greater  when  the  heavier  weight  is  at  the  same  time  colder,  and 
less  when  the  lighter  weight  is  colder,  and  that  difference  of  pressure  is 
felt  with  equal  weights  of  unequal  temperature  (Weber). 

Other  Specific  ^Sensations. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  genital  organs  (4th  section  ),  on  being  irritated, 
give  rise  to  peculiar  sensations,  diflferent  from  the  tactile  and 
temperature  sensations,  which  are  called  voluptuous  sensations. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  specific  sensations  of  those 
nerve-fibres  which  do  not  terminate  in  the  skin.  Some  of  these 
sensations,  hunger  and  thirsty  have  already  been  considered 
(p.  197).     There  only  remain  for  consideration — 

The  muscular  sense  (Weber).  The  presence  of  sensory 
fibres,  though  not  anatomically  demonstrated  with  certainty,  is 
physiologically  proved  by  the  muscular  pains  observed  under 
certain  conditions,  and  by  the  sense  of  fatigue  which  im- 
doubtedly  exists.  The  question  is  only  whether  these  or  other 
nerve-fibres  explain  to  us  the  state  of  activity  of  the  muscles. 
It  is  evident  that  many  phenomena,  such  for  instance  as  the 
combination  of  complicated  muscular  movements,  depend  on 
the  intervention  of  centripetal  fibres,  for  such  movements 
become  very  defective  when  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  divided  (Bernard),  or  when  the  centripetally  con- 
ducting parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (see  Chap.  XL)  are  injured  or 
degenerated  (for  instance,  in  the  gray  degeneration  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  (locomotor  ataxy).  It  is  very  improbable  that 
these  defects  depend  on  the  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  for 
the  movements  are  not  at  all  or  very  little  interfered  with  by 
skinning  the  animal  (Bernard).     It  seems  therefore  that  con- 
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sciousness  itself  is  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  etc. 
This  may  be  brought  about  in  the  following  ways.  1.  Sensory 
nerves  of  the  muscles  give  information  about  the  changes  in 
tension,  pressure,  and  possibly  also  of  the  state  of  contraction. 
2.  Our  consciousness  judges  of  the  voluntary  impulse,  which 
is  imparted  to  the  motor  nerves,  and  of  the  effects  which  neces- 
sarily follow.  3.  The  sensorium  is  made  aware  of  the  eSfects 
of  muscular  activity  by  the  surrounding  parts  (muscles,  areolar 
tissue,  etc.).  Whether  all  these  different  ways  or  one  of  them 
only  exists,  is  not  known.  The  various  uses  of  such  a  muscular 
sense  are  evident,  partly  from  what  has  just  been  said — estima- 
tion of  weights  lifted,  knowledge  as  to  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of,  and  conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  bodies  touching. 

In  the  joints,  periosteum,  and  more  rarely  in  muscles,  Pacinian  bodies 
(p.  457)  have  been  found,  which  perhaps  have  some  relation  to  the  moscnltf 
£ense  (sub  3  in  the  above  paragraph),  (Rauber.) 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   CENTRAL   END-ORGANS   OP   NERVES.      (CENTRAL 

NERVOUS  ORGANS.) 

A.     GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  central  end-organs  of  nerve-fibres  are  contained  in  certain 
structures,  which  are  called  the  ^  central  organs  of  the  nervous 
system.'  The  latter  contain,  in  addition  to  the  central  end- 
organs,  numerous  conducting  fibres.  Their  function  is,  there- 
fore, much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  act  also 
as  conducting  agents.  Since  the  investigation  of  the  central 
nervous  end-organs  has  never,  hitherto,  been  possible  apart  from 
the  nerve-fibres  with  which  they  are  mixed,  a  physiological  con- 
sideration of  them  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  We  can,  therefore,  only  give  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  concerning  the  functions  of  the  mixed  organs — 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia — to  serve  as  material  for  the  future 
physiology  of  the  nervous  end-organs  which  have  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

The  characteristics  which  go  to  constitute  a  central 
nervous  organ  are,  according  to  what  was  said  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  following : — 1.  The  liberation  of  the  active  condition 
in  a  (^centrifugal')  nerve-fibre,  without  the  apparent  par- 
ticipation of  any  external  influence — automatism*  2.  The 
liberation  of  the  active  condition  in  one  (^  centrifugal ')  nerve- 
fibre,  brought  about  through  another  (*  centripetal ')  fibre — 
reflex  action.  3.  The  phenomena  collectively  called  stcUea  of 
conadouaneaa  or  mental  operational  which  are  connected  with 
the  irritation  of  certain  central  organs. 

All  organs  of  the  body  which  can  be  shown  to  possess  the 
above  characteristics  contain  as  necessary  constituents  ganglion^ 
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oMsj  which  are  immediately  in  communication  with  nerve- 
fibres.  Since  no  other  structures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
peripheral  end-organs  previously  mentioned,  are  known  to  be 
in  imdoubted  continuation  with  nerve-fibres,  these  ganglion- 
ceUs  must,  in  general,  be  r^;arded  as  the  central  end-organs  of 
nerve-fibres.  It  is,  nevertheless,  still  doubtful  (1)  whether  all 
ganglion-cells  ought  to  be  considered  as  central  organs,  and 
(2)  whether  there  do  not  exist  other  central  organs  in  addition 
to  ganglion-cells. 

The  former  of  these  doubtfa]  pdnts  seems  to  be  settled  in  the  negatire 
by  the  expresson,  in  general  nee,  of '  peripheral  ganglion-cells.*    That  is  to 
say,  in  many  organs,  the  fonctions  of  which  are  certainly  not  those  of  centni 
nervous  organs,  nerre-fihres  are  found  to  be  provided  with  ganglion-oeUs  or 
cellular  apparatus  much  resembling  them.    This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in 
the  oigans  of  sense,  in  glands,  &c    If,  however,  the  power  of  transferring  % 
stimulus  from  one  nerve-fibre  to  another  be  regarded  as  a  general  chaiacter- 
istic  of  a  centni  organ,  it  is  quite  posable  to  look  upon  the  '  periphenl 
ganglion-cells,'  the  exact  signification  of  which  is  yet  entirely  unknown,  as 
also  belonging  to  the  class  of  nervous  central  organs.    Every  fibre  in  the 
course  of  which  is  interposed  a  ganglion-cell  must,  accordingly,  be  regarded 
as  a  system  of  two  fibres,  of  which  one  is  provided  with  a  periphenl 
end-organ,  while  the  other,  like  the  numerous  intercentral  fibres  of  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic  nervous  system,  connects  together  two  central 
organs.     AMth  respect  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  use  of  ganglion-cells 
only  as  cejitral  organsi,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  exist  in   the  brain 
numberless  small  cellular  organs  of  manifold  fonn,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished frt)m  ganglion-cells,  but  whose  nature  appears  essentially  to  agree 
witli  that  of  the  latter  boiiies  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  general  nervous. 

Many  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  central  organs  can 
only  bo  made  out  in  preparations  in  which,  besides  the  changes  accompany- 
ing the  death  of  the  tissues,  certain  others,  of  the  nature  of  coagulation,  &c., 
have  been  induced  by  means  of  reagents.  Very  little  is  therefore  known  of 
the  real  structures  of  the  organs  during  life. 

Propoiics  of  Ganglion-Cells. 

Of  the  properties  of  ganglion-cells  almost  nothing  is  known. 
The  nature  of  tlieir  chemical  composition  can  only  l>e  imperfectly 
and  approximately  gathered  from  analyses  of  the  grey  substance 
of  the  brain.  The  wliite  substance  of  the  brain,  which  consists 
essentially  of  nerve-fibres  and  a  connecting  substance  ( nenrojrlia ), 
is  considered  to  ho  of  tlie  s:ime  composition  as  nerve-tnmks: 
the  constituents  of  the  latter  indeed  have  been  chieflv  deter- 
mined  by  examinations  of  brain  and  spinal  cord.     \Miile  the 
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veaction  to  test-paper  of  the  white  substance  is  neutral  or 
alkaline,  the  grey  substance  has  been  found  to  be  acid 
^Gscheidlen), — a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rapid  changes  occurring  at  the  surface  of  section. 
The  chemical  constituents  of  the  white  substance  are  lecithin, 
protagon,  and  probably  other  lecithin-bodies ;  albumin,  potas- 
sium-albuminate  and  globulins ;  cholesterin  and  fats  ;  creatine, 
xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine ;  inosite  and  some  anhydride  of 
sugar;  lactic  acid  (the  ordinary  modification  according  to 
Gscheidlen)  and  volatile  C&tty  acids ;  salts  and  water.  The 
grey  substance  of  the  brain  is  distinguished  chemically  from 
the  white  chiefly  by  containing  more  water,  albumin,  lecithin, 
and  lactic  acid,  and  less  cholesterin,  fat  and  protagon. 

A  considerable  number  of  substances  which  are  now  known  to  be  either 
the  products  of  the  decompontion  of  lecithin,  or  the  mixtures  of  such  pro- 
ducts with  other  bodies,  were  formerly  described  as  genuine  constituents  of 
brain  substance.  Even  the  above-mentioned  constituents  may  be  them- 
selves the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  more  complicated  pre-existing 
compounds.  One  of  them,  protagon,  has  recently  been  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  ledthine  and  a  nitrogenous  glucoside,  cerebrin  (Hoppe-Seyler),  a  body 
which  chiefly  occurs  in  the  white  substance  (Petrowsky).  The  composi- 
tion of  grey  and  white  brain-substance  is  given  in  the  following  Table 
(Petrowsky) : 


Grey  sabstanoc 

White  sabstaiK 

Water      . 

■        • 

81-6  p.c. 

08-4  p.c 

Solids 

•        • 

18-4 

310 

Consisting  of 

Albumins  and  gelatin 

.        • 

56'4  p.c 

24-7  p.c. 

Ledthine 

•        • 

17-2 

0-9 

Cholesterin  and  fats 

•        • 

18-7 

61-9 

Cerebrine 

■        • 

0-6 

0-6 

Substances  insoluble  in 

ether    . 

G-7 

3-3 

Salts 

•        • 

1-5 

00 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  processes  of  oxida- 
tion take  place  in  ganglion-ceUs  as  in  all  other  organs.  It  is, 
however,  still  but  a  probability,  unless  we  consider  it  evidenced 
by  the  feu^t  that  the  venous  blood  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
is  as  poor  in  oxygen  and  as  rich  in  carbonic  acid  {i.e.  as  dark 
in  colour),  as  the  venous  blood  of  any  other  region  of  the  body. 
We  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  whether  such  processes  of  oxidation 
are  concerned  in  the  activity  of  the  ganglion-cells,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent ;  we  cannot  say  whether  that  activity  is  not  de- 
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pendent  upon  processes  of  decomposition  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  muscles  and  nerves ;  or  what  the  results  of  such  oxida- 
tions or  decompositions  are. 

Still  less  is  known  of  the  transformation  of  energy  in 
ganglion-cells.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  the  energies  which 
become  kinetic  or  free  in  ganglion-cells  are  not  of  a  nature 
which  admits  of  investigation  by  the  means  at  our  disposal.  We 
must  suppose  in  general  that  molecular  processes  occur  in  them 
similar  to,  and  immediately  connected  with,  those  which  are 
assumed  to  occiur  in  nerve-fibres  (p.  342).  If  the  active  con- 
dition of  a  nerve-fibre  be  imagined  as  a  chain  of  successive 
liberations  of  force,  the  manifestation  of  energy  in  the  ganglion- 
cell  must  be  regarded  as  the  initial  or  final  link  of  that  chain ; 
and  the  question  now  arises :  What,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
force  which  liberates  the  potential  energy  of  the  ganglion-cell, 
and  what,  in  the  second,  becomes  of  the  force  thus  set  free  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  seems  to  be  simplest  in  the 
case  where  the  cell  is  intermediate  between  two  nerve-fibres, 
i.e,  in  the  case  of  reflex  activities  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.  Here  the  potential  energy  of  the  ganglion-cell  is  set 
free  by  means  of  the  energy,  already  liberated,  of  the  stimulated 
fibre  ;  and  the  energy  thus  become  kinetic,  in  its  turn  sets  free 
the  energy  which  is  potential  in  the  second  fibre.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  we  have  but  a  single  chain  of  liberations,  the  initial 
link  of  which  (the  original  liberating  force)  is  some  influence 
in  the  external  mediimi,  which  operates  upon  a  peripheral  end- 
organ  (organ  of  sense) ;  and  the  final  link  of  which  is  the 
liberation  of  the  potential  energy  of  some  organ  of  work  such 
as  a  muscle,  a  gland,  or  a  parenchyma.  The  ganglion-cell,  in 
such  a  case,  performs  a  function  which  difiers  in  no  essential 
respect  from  that  of  any  portion  of  a  simple  conducting  fibre. 

But  the  process  which  takes  place  during  stimulations  which 
are  characterized  as  autoinatic  is  far  more  difficult  to  imder- 
stand.  Under  the  title  of  automatic  are  included  all  those 
stimulations  proceeding  from  a  ganglion-cell  in  which  the 
liberating  force  in  the  ganglion-cell  is  unknown.  In  this  case 
two  possible  theories  present  themselves.  Either  the  liberation 
of  energy  within  the  cell  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  any 
liberating  force,  or  the  automatism  is  only  apparent,  the  libe- 
ration being  due  to  some  operation  of  a  reflex  nature.     Possibly 
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many  apparently  automatic  stimulations  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  latter  supposition,  as,  indeed,  has  already  been  the  case  with 
some,  viz.  with  the  liberation  of  the  respiratory  movements 
(p.  168) ;  with  muscular  tonus,  &c. 

In  the  former  case,  in  which  energy  is  supposed  to  be  set 
free  without  the  aid  of  any  liberating  force,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assiune  a  continuous  liberation  of  energy.^  The 
stimulation  of  the  nerve-fibre  brought  about  by  it  need  not, 
however,  be  continuous.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  energy 
liberated  has  to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  before  being  able 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  nerve-fibre,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  for  the  tension  of  the  energy  liberated  to  reach  a 
certain  amount  previous  to  stimulation,  just  as  gas  constantly 
passed  through  a  bent  tube  under  water  does  not  rise  in  the 
tube  in  a  continuous  stream,  but  in  an  intermittent  manner  in 
bubbles  of  a  certain  size,  since  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  a 
certain  pressure  in  the  tube  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance 
due  to  the  cohesion  and  weight  of  the  water.  In  this  manner 
a  rhythmical  stimulation  is  accomplished.  As  a  fact,  all  stimu- 
lations, which  have  been  shown  to  be  automatic,  are  either 
continuous  (*  tonic  ')  or  rhythmical ;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  probability  that  even  tonic  stimula- 
tions ought  in  trutli  to  be  regarded  as  rhythmical  (tetanic, 
p.  260).  Any  force  which  could  increase  or  diminish  this 
hypothetical  resistance  would  influence  the  frequency  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  strength  of  each  stimulus,  just  as,  in  the  above 
illustration,  an  increase  in  the  cohesiveness  of  the  water  brought 
about  by  means  of  gimi,  &c.  woidd  render  the  bubbles  less 
frequent  but  greater,  while  a  diminution,  brought  about  by 
using  ether  instead  of  water,  would  cause  the  bubbles  to  be- 
come more  frequent  but  smaller.  If  the  resistance  were  made 
exceedingly  great,  the  stimuli  would  be  discharged  at  long 
intervals,  while  if  it  were  much  reduced  the  intervals  would  be 
so  slight  as  to  render  the  stimulation  tonic  (tetanic).   An  influ- 

'  Sach  a  continuous  liberation  may  bo  supprsod  to  be  caused  by  a  continual 
bringing  together  of  energy-yioUling  materials,  efToctcd  by  extraneous  means  {e,g, 
by  the  blood),  in  exactly  the  quantities  in  which  they  combine  :  or  by  the  energy 
liberated  at  any  one  moment  so  acting  during  the  next  upon  the  stored-up  potential 
energy  as  to  perform  the  part  of  a  liberating  force,  somewhat  as  the  heat  formed 
during  the  burning  of  tinder  by  a  spark  first  serves  to  maintain  the  combustion. 
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ence  of  this  kind  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  exerted  in  the  case  of 
certain  ganglion-cells  characterized  by  a  rhythmico-automatic 
action,  by  means  of  the  so-called  *  regulating '  nerves,  of  which 
the  '  inhibitory '  nerves  form  one  class. 

Certain  phenomena,  especially  the  action  of  some  fibres  of 
the  vagus  on  the  heart,  and  others  upon  the  medulla  oblongata 
(pp.  73  and  352),  can  only  be  explained  in  a  very  forced 
manner  by  otlier  theories.  If  it  be  established  as  a  certainty 
that  the  influence  of  those  fibres  upon  the  central  organs 
merely  consists  in  a  modifying  action  exerted  by  them  upon  the 
organs  in  question,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  activities  of  the 
latter  are  difierently  distributed  as  to  time,  and  hence  that 
the  strength  of  every  discharge  of  energy  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  frequency  (p.  168),  it  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  hypothetical  resistance  is  increased  by  the 
activity  of  certain  fibres  (inhibitory  fibres)  and  diminished  by 
the  activity  of  others  (accelerating  fibres).  It  is  just  as  easy, 
however,  to  imagine  that  accelerating  and  inhibitory  nerves  act, 
the  former  by  accelerating,  and  the  latter  by  hindering,  the 
chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the  central  organ,  the  resis- 
tance meantime  remaining  constant.  Such  a  theory  would 
imply  that  the  sum  total  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  discharges 
did  not  remain  constant,  but  varied, — which  is  indeed  the  case 
during  the  inhibition  of  the  heart  by  the  vagus  (Ludwig  and 
Coats). 

We  understand  nothing  whatever  of  the  processes  of  stimu- 
lation in  ganglion-cells,  in  which  the  initial  or  the  final  link 
in  the  cliain  of  liberations  is  a  state  of  consciousness  (Will, 
Sensation) ;  or  of  those  mental  operations  which  are  not  ap- 
parently directly  dependent  upon  the  stimulations  of  the  con- 
ducting organs  (Processes  of  Thought).  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  any  such  mental  operations  occiu:  which  are 
not  connected  with  irritation  of  nerves,  and  therefore  with 
sensation  or  will. 

A  theory,  which,  although  incapable  of  demonstration,  has 
been  put  forward  in  a  modified  form  from  other  quarters,  seems 
not  improbable.  According  to  it,  every  mental  operation  forms 
an  unbroken  series — a  '  cliain  of  thought ' — the  initial  act  of 
which  has  connected  witli  it  a  stimulation  of  nerve  (Sensation), 
^  and  the  final  act  of  which  is,  in  its  turn,  accompanied  by  a 
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state  of  conBciousness  (Will)  which  is  also  connected  with 
nervous  stimulation.  It  is  now  but  a  step  further  to  suppose 
that  an  uninterrupted  series  or  chain  of  successive  liberations, 
coincident  with,  and  in  some  unknown  way  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  series  of  mental  operations,  takes  place  in  the 
central  nervous  organ,  uniting  the  initial  and  final  nervous 
stimulations  concerned  in  Sensation  and  Will.  With  this 
hypothesis  the  diflBculty  would  be  removed  of  seeking  in  the 
central  organ  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  irregular  and  discon- 
tinuous process  of  liberation ;  for,  according  to  it,  the  essential 
operations  occurring  in  the  central  organs,  and  concerned  in 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  would  be  distinguished  from  simple 
reflex  acts  only  by  the  greater  amount  of  time  and  space  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  greater  number  of  centres  (organs  of 
the  mind),  whose  stimulation  is  concerned  in  any  mental  ope- 
ration. Consequently,  the  origin  of  every  excitation  of  nerve 
which  is  not  automatic  would  have  to  be  sought  for,  imme- 
diately or  mediately,  in  the  stimulation  of  a  peripheral  nervous 
end-organ. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  uiention  the  numerous  philosophical  views  con- 
cerning the  dependence  of  the  functions  of  mind  upon  material  processes,  or, 
as  it  is  here  put,  upon  the  forces  liberated  in  a  central  organ.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  hypothesis  just  brought  forward  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that  question. 

The  properties  which,  according  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  can  be  ascribed  on  hypothetical  grounds  to  ganglion -cells 
(with  some  reservations),  are,  therefore,  the  following:  1.  A 
continual  liberation  of  forces,  which,  in  their  turn,  act  as  libe- 
rators upon  the  different  nerve-fibres,  either  (a)  without  any 
further  interruption  (tnie  tonic  automatism,  if  such  exist) :  or 
(6)  after  overcoming  a  certain  hypothetical  resistance  (rhyth- 
mical and  tetanic — apparently  tonic — automatism),  the  extent 
of  the  resistance,  or,  according  to  other  views,  the  rapidity  of 
evolution  of  the  force,  depending  in  its  tiun  upon  the  condition 
as  to  excitation  of  certain  difierent  'regulating'  fibres.  2. 
The  power  of  conducting  from  one  nerve-fibre  to  another,  con- 
duction taking  place  from  a  centripetal  fibre,  through  one  or 
more  ganglion-cells,  to  a  centrifugal  fibre  :  if  the  change  occur- 
ring in  the  ganglion-cells  during  conduction  is  not  associated 
with  states  of  consciousness,  the   process  is  characterized  as 
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reflex ;  while,  if  it  is  so  associated,  the  state  of  consciousness 
coincident  with  excitation  of  the  central  organ  by  means  of  the 
centripetal  fibre  is  called  Sensation,  and  that  coincident  with 
excitation  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  fibre.  Will. 

Whether  we  ought  to  add  to  the  general  properties  of 
ganglion-cells  that  of  irritability  when  acted  on  by  the  common 
nervous  stimuli,  is  not  jet  decided.  Certain  experiments  on 
the  non-irritability  of  the  spinal  cord  under  mechanical  stimu- 
lation, which  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  indicate  that  ganglion- 
cells  difier  from  nerves  in  this  respect,  probably  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  composition  of  the  blood  surrounding  the  cells  has 
a  most  important  influence  upon  them. 

Finally,  there  must,  most  probably,  be  added  to  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  ganglion-cells  certain  conditions  of  their 
activity  as  to  time.  1.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  '  bruit 
musculaire'  during  tetanus  produced  by  centric  stimulation 
(p.  260)  is  about  19*5  per  second.  Since  muscle  on  artificial 
stimulation,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  applied,  is  capable 
of  a  much  quicker  series  of  vibrations,  the  above  nimiber  cannot 
be  due  to  any  property  of  muscle  or  nerve,  but  is  most  probably 
to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  motor  ganglion-cells,  from 
which  the  motor  nerve  immediately  proceeds,  imparts  to  the 
nerve  19*5  impulses  per  second  at  every  excitation,  even  when 
artificially  induced  (p.  261).  2.  The  excitation  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  most  intense  when  it  takes  place  17 — 18  times  in  a 
second  (p.  387).  3.  The  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve  is 
most  intense  when  it  takes  place  33  times  in  a  second.  The 
last  two  circumstances  are  possibly  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  tlie  sensory  ganglion-cell,  which  is  first  excited  by 
means  of  a  centripetal  fibre,  eveiy  excitation  takes  -^  or  ~^^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  second  to  exhaust  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  whicli  the  succeeding  excitation  acts  with  greater 
efiect  after  that  interval  than  it  would  if  aroused  earlier.  The 
total  effect,  therefore,  must  be  greatest  when  excitation  takes 
place  with  the  above-mentioned  frequency. 

The  time  taken  up  in  conduction  through  the  central  organ 
(ganglion-cells,  grey  network)  may  be  determined  in  the  case 
of  reflex  actions  by  measuring  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  stimulation  and  the  reflex  action  caused  by  it,  and  sub- 
tracting therefrom  the  time  occupied  in  conduction  through  the 
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sensory  and  motor  nerves  concerned,  a  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  the  method  given  on  p.  336  (Helmholtz).  In 
this  manner  an  interval  of  ^  —  ^  of  a  second  has  been  ob- 
tained, with  respect  to  which,  however,  it  is  imknown  to  what 
extent  or  description  of  path  through  the  central  organ  it  refers. 
The  time  taken  up  by  conduction  through  the  centres  is  shorter 
the  stronger  the  centripetal  stimulation ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  the 
region  of  the  spinal  cord,  greater  in  the  case  of  conduction 
across  the  mesial  plane,  and  it  is  increased  by  exhaustion  of 
the  central  organs  (Rosenthal). 

The  measurements  of  time,  with  regard  to  mental  activities,  will  be 
given  when  diacuasing  the  Cerebrum. 


B.     SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY   OF  THE   CENTRAL 

NERVOUS  ORGANS. 

There  must  now  be  described  whatsoever  has  been  discovered 
concerning  the  functions,  as  centres  and  as  conductors,  of  the 
various  central  organs,  viz.,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic 
ganglia.  It  must  be  expressly  borne  in  mind  that  only  those 
&cts  which  have  been  established  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
will  be  noticed  in  this,  the  darkest,  region  of  physiology. 


1.  Spinal  Cord. 

Stbijctube. — ^Tbe  moat  important  pointa,  physiologically,  in  the  atructure 
of  the  apinal  cord  are  tbe  following: — In  a  crosa  section  of  the  cord  there  are 
diBtinguiahedy  1.  The  narrow  central  canal  lined  by  epithelium.  2.  The 
grey  auhetance  which  aurrounds  that  canal,  and  projecta  in  the  form  of  horns 
(anterior  and  posterior  comua)  into  the  white  substance.  3.  The  white 
aubatance,  in  which  one  may  distinguish  on  either  side  of  the  median 
fiaaorea,  three  columns,  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior;  between  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  lies  the  anterior  comua  of  the  grey  substance, 
and  the  fibrea  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve  which  enter  it.  In 
like  manner  the  poaterior  comua  and  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  lie 
between  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns.  The  white  substance,  besides 
the  root  fibrea  traversing  it  in  an  horizontal  direction,  consists  of  vertical 
(longitudinal)  fibrea  and  a  connecting  substance  (neuroglia).  The  grey 
aubatance  consists  of  ganglion-cells,  and  a  homogeneous  grey  mass,  in  which 
the  majority  of  recent  observers  describe  an  interlacement  of  fine  axis 
cylinders  running  in  all  directions. 

The  gangUoa-cells  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  anterior  and  poaterior 
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stand  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  impressions  only 
travel  along  stmctorally  continuous  paths — paths  morphologi- 
cally pre-existent — but  that  they  are  able  to  pass  along  those 
paths  in  every  direction  where  continuity  of  the  conducting 
structure  is  established.  According  to  this  supposition  a  nervous 
impression,  when  once  it  has  gained  the  actual,  anatomical 
network  of  fibres,  may  pass  along  every  individual  fibre  which 
is  fitted  for  conduction. 

The  result  of  an  excitation  of  a  sensory  fibre  of  the  trunk  or 
extremities  is  either  a  Sensation,  which  is  referred  with  more 
or  less  exactness  to  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  fibre  (p. 
345),  or  a  Reflex  Action,  i.e.  an  excitation  of  a  motor  fibre 
without  the  aid  of  consciousness,  Le.  an  excitation  which  is 
involuntary. 

The  production  of  a  localised  sensation  implies  that  the 
excitation  has  been  conducted  in  an  isolated  manner  tothe  mental 
organs  in  the  brain.  But  since  all  sensory  fibres  pass,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  throup:li  a  sensory  ganglion-cell,  into  the 
frequently  mentioned  network  of  fibres,  such  an  isolated  conduc- 
tion seems  impossible.  Equally  unintelligible  is  that  process 
which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  looked  upon  as  the  reverse  of 
the  preceding,  viz.  the  voluntary  production  of  isolated  move- 
ments. For  since  the  excitation  of  a  motor  ganglion-cell  can 
apparently  only  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  grey  network 
of  fibres,  which  is  at  the  same  time  connected  with  every 
other  motor  cell,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  excitation  can  be 
confined  to  the  one  cell  concerned.  In  order  to  explain  these 
phenomena  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  hypothesis, 
which  will  be  treated  of  on  p.  479. 

The  reflex  acts  following  excitation  of  the  same  sensory  fibre 
may  be  of  the  most  varied  kinds.  Individual  muscles  may 
contract,  whereby  regular,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  purpose-like 
movements  may  be  produced ;  or  apparently  disorderly  move- 
ments may  result,  in  more  or  less  limited  muscular  regions,  or 
in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Orderly  reflex  movements  may  be  best  observed  in  animals 
the  mental  organs  of  which  have  been  removed  by  separation  of 
the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord ;  and,  for  the  latter  operation, 
frogs  are  the  most  convenient.  Beheaded  frogs  when  stimulated 
make  regular  and  purpose-like  movements  of  defence,  which 
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A\9px  .<tn  little  frrim  volnntary  movementft  havm^  c&e-  aKStt  oi^ect 
r.lmr.  .^me  have  a»rjrihefl  them  to  Tn<»ntal  organff  acnoced  ia  tk 
npinal  fuird  (  Pfiii^r;.  Exactly  :ainilar  reflex  miv^mmsasssk  oeear 
when  the  mental  or^o^ns  of  the  brain  aze  nscuierad  fmrriTc 
diirini^  Altiup ;  ami  Involuntary  and  orderly  refiez  accusm  con- 
tinually oemur,  even  in  a  wakefiil  condition^  fi>r  the  prnpoee  of 
ewjipin^;  :4ome  form  or  other  of  :)timiilation  xp^lied  tr>  the  body. 

\  h«*.h«>a(litfi,  or  hrninlstimj  fing*  will  Cake  up  a  aittiiz^  fogtart  Eke  tht 
InjiirM  Aninuii ;  if  pinched  with  fijcceps  it  wiQ  pzeat  wi^  eke  feec 
tiift  injitmmHnt  in  order  en  puih  it  away:  if  a  drop  af  aead  be  pheed 
upon  the  :4kin,  it  wbiKlu  it  off  at  once  with  irs  fleets  Jke^  Tbae  pncee^ 
tiv««  movf^mentR  am  7ery  refmlar,  but  they  ^^^"^1?  gf  vainacbaa&,  I(  ibr 
inRtJinnft,  chat  lf*ir  he  cut  off  which  ia  employ^  under  ovfiaazy  eireiuBetineei 
in  the  rennival  of  an  irritant  from  a  certazs  spot  of  akin,  •nr^fc^y  Kff^l>  viH 
he  brniiiriit  into  play,  after  iome  ineffectoal  movementa  of  the  tfamp^  for  the 
ancnmpliMhment  of  the  mme  object:  In  this  caae  tiie  titsmubm  i§  doc  indeed 
the  uAiial  one ;  hnt  it  hoa  had  time,  dimmr  the  Taiii  attwiipU  of  the  frog  to 
remove  the  irritant  by  means  of  die  stomp,  to  reach  mch  an  intendtj  thit 
a  mechanirjil  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ia  atiE  poenbl^  Dnrhig-  sleep 
irritAtinn  by  tickling,  &c.  prodocea  micnnarions  bat  orderly  and  pmpanr  Hkr 
movements. 

The  attempt  to  explain  then  facts  by  Msoming  the  mrratmmtf^  of  mental 
oTjpuM  in  the  spinal  cord  will  be  discnased  below. 

Order  I V  reflex  act.-*  have  not  all  a  defensive  character,  many 

purpKi^ive  reflex  pro<:f-*aHes  having  other  objects.     Thus,  it  mav 

U;  oh«ervf,-<i  in  froj^  whose  cerebra  have  been  separated  fix)m 

their  «pinal  cor(L<  (Goltz) : — I.  That  they  croak  r^ularly  when 

the  akin  in  the  neighV)Oiirhood  of  the  back  is  gently  stroked,  or 

when  the  nerves  supplying  that  skin  are  mechanically  irritated. 

2.  That,  during  the  breeding  season,  the  male  will  clasp  the 

fernah!  finnly  and  continuously  if  the  back  of  the  latter  be 

applied  to  tlie  breast  of  the  former,  or  if  any  other  similarly 

**ha[x:d  htructiire,  such  as  the  finger  of  the  experimenter,  or  the 

hack  of  a  male  frog,  l>e  similarly  applied.     On  the  other  hand 

an  uninjured  frog  does  not  croak  regularly  on  having  its  back 

stroked,  and  will  only  clasp  an  object  as  it  is  accustomed  to 

elasp  tlie  female  if  copulation  have  been  interrupted  immediately 

befonj  (Goltz).     Tlie  consideration  of  these  diflFerences  will  be 

rcMurnod  liereafter. 

I'or  the  performance  of  orderly  reflex  acta  that  portion  of  the  cord  with 
which  the  inipliciit<>d  pcnsory  and  motor  ner^'es  are  directly  connected  is  all 
Mifit  iH  ni;C(>8Hary.  For  example,  the  second  experiment  above  detailed  maj 
bo  shown  with  only  that  portion  of  the  trunk  bearin^r  the  anterior  exti^nii- 
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tieSy  Tiz.  with  the  portion  of  the  back  between  the  skull  and  the  fourth 
yertebra,  and  the  attached  shoulder-girdle  and  arms. 

Besides  orderly  reflex  movements,  movements  of  a  disorderly 
nature,  without  any  definite  object,  may  occur :  such  movements 
are  described  as  reflex  convulsions.     They  only  take  place  under 
abnormal  conditions,  as,  for  example,  on  very  powerful  stimula- 
tion, or  after  the  operation  of  certain  poisons  (strychnia),  or  of 
certain  pathological  processes  (traumatic  and  rheimiatic  tetanus, 
hydrophobia).     They  consist  of  transitory  tetanic  contractions 
of  single  groups  of  muscles,  or  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
on  the  application  of  a  sensory  stimulus.  The  less  developed  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  is,  the  more  limited  are 
the  convulsions,  and  the  stronger  is  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
induce  them.     When,  owing  to  an  increased  development  in 
the  abnormal  condition,  or  to  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus  (the  stimidus  being  supposed  to  be  applied  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  skin),  the  reflex  convulsions  extend  over  a  wider 
and  wider  area,  they  take  the  following  course  (Pfliiger) : — ^They 
are  first  manifest  in  the  muscles,  the  motor  fibres  of  which  arise 
in  the  cord  on  the  same  side  and  at  the  same  level;  then  they 
spread  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side, 
but  still  only  to  those  which  are  symmetrical  with  the  muscles 
of  the  side  first  affected,  and  they  are  never  more  intense  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former;  afterwards  the   convulsions  affect 
muscles  supplied  by  fibres  given  off  at  levels  which  are  nearer 
and  nearer  to  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and,  finally,  the 
muscles  supplied  by  all  fibres  enter  into  general  tetanic  convul- 
sions, which,  owing  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  extensors,  give 
rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  stretching  convulsions.    The 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  medulla  oblongata  may,  without  any 
such  great  extension  of  the  reflex  processes,  be  implicated  in 
convulsions  of  a  reflex  nature,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

In  poisoning  by  strychnia,  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  patient,  such 
as  by  a  draught  of  air  or  a  vibration  of  the  couch,  is  enough  to  induce  a 
paroxysm.  It  has  recently  been  observed  that,  during  the  condition  of 
apnoea,  the  reflex  convulsions  characteristic  of  strychnia  and  similar 
poisons  do  not  occur  (Rosenthal  and  Leube,  Uspensky). 

In  Order  to  understand  reflex  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose a  union  of  motor  and  sensory  ganglion-cells,  and,  moreover, 
a  union  in  manifold  ways.      As  direct  anastomoses  of  these  cells 
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do  not  occur  (Deiters),  this  union  can  only  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  grey  network  of  fibres.  But  since  this 
network  apparently  unites  all  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  spinal 
cord  together,  while  it  is  certainly  possible  to  understand  the 
extension  of  the  reflex  process  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
as  occurs  in  the  general  convulsions  of  strychnine  poisoning,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  see  how  the  reflex  process  is  ever  limited  and  local- 
ised, or  how  it  results  in  orderly  acts,  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
isolated  conduction  of  sensations  to  the  brain,  or  the  voluntary 
production  of  isolated  movements  in  the  trunk,  to  which 
reference  was  made  on  p.  477. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile  the  physiological  possibilities 
with  the  anatomical  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  exists  throughout  the  network  of 
fibres  a  very  great  resistance  to  conduction,  so  that  the  exci- 
tation or  impression,  even  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  senson^ 
cell,  which  had  been  directly  stimulated,  becomes  reduced  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  strength.  In  consequence,  excitation  can 
only  be  distributed  (a)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stimulated 
cell,  causing  limited  reflex  actions,  (6)  along  paths  where  con- 
ductivity is  more  perfect,  and  which  do  not  originate  in  the  fibrous 
network  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  stimulation. 
Such  paths  of  more  perfect  conductivity  are,  apparently,  tlie 
fibres  wliich  were  described  as  emerging  from  the  network  and 
running  in  the  white  substance  to  the  brain.  In  this  way  the 
isolated  conduction  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  that  of  voluntarv 
impulses  to  movement,  become  intelligible.  The  latter  sort  of 
impressions  might  be  supposed  to  descend  along  a  fibre  of  the 
white  substance  and  to  pass  into  the  grey  network,  where  they 
would  be  able  to  enter  those  motor  cells  only  wliich  were  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  entrance. 

The  production  of  orderly,  purpose-like  reflex  movement^^ 
remains  unexplained  on  this  theory,  since  it  is  not  certain 
that,  in  such  movements,  the  impressions  are  transferred  to  the 
motor  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinitv.  It  must  at  least  be  first 
shown  that  the  situation  of  the  cells  is  such  that  the  motor  cells 
respond  to  tlie  stimulation  of  the  sensory  cells  nearest  them  by 
the  most  perfect  movements  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  au 
arrangement  which  is,  of  course,  quite  possible.  It  is,  however, 
quite  as  probable  that,  by  an  inherited  perfection  of  organization, 
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conduction  from  every  sensory  cell  in  the  network  is  especially 
fEtvoured  in  certain  directions  (by  a  diminution  of  resistance  in 
those  directions),  whereby  purpose-like  movements  are  subserved 
or  that  combinations  are  formed,  more  readily  capable  of  con- 
ducting, by  means  of  the  fibres  of  the  white  substance. 

The  abnormal  extension  of  the  reflex  process,  first  of  all  to 
neighbouring  motor  cells,  then  to  motor  cells  more  remote,  and 
finally  to  the  whole  number  of  them,  would  further  be  explained 
by  supposing  a  diminution  of  the  above-mentioned  resistance 
to  conduction,  which  strychnia  and  the  pathological  causes  of 
tetanus  might  be  able  to  bring  about  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
If  this  were  the  true  explanation,  the  power  of  referring 
sensations  to  definite  localities,  and  of  producing,  voluntarily, 
local  movements,  would  also  be  prejudiced;  but  concerning  this 
we  have  no  exact  information. 

This  hypothesis  admits,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  influences  capable  of  increasing  the  resistance 
to  conduction,  and  therefore,  of  (1)  rendering  more  di£5cultthe 
production  of  reflex  acts,  and  (2)  rendering  keener  the  powers 
of  localising  sensations  and  voluntary  movements;  and  such  in- 
fluences have  in  fact  been  demonstrated. 

After  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  power  of  reflex  action  in 
the  region  belonging  to  the  spinal  cord  became  more  regular 
and  stronger  after  separation  of  the  brain,  certain  organs  were 
discovered  to  exist  in  the  latter  which  constantly  act  prejudicially 
upon  the  reflex  power  of  the  cord,  viz.  Setschenow's  '  inhibitory 
centres  for  reflex  TnovementsJ  If,  by  means  of  a  metronome, 
the  time  be  measured  which  elapses  between  the  application  of 
a  continuous  (chemical)  stimulus  and  the  commencement  of  the 
resulting  reflex  action,  it  will  be  found  to  be  greater,  with  the 
same  stimulation,  according  as  the  reflex  powers  of  the  central 
organ  are  slighter,  since  the  stimulus  does  not  acquire  an 
intensity  sufficient  to  liberate  the  reflex  movement  until  after 
it  has  been  applied  for  some  time.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
time  between  stimulation  and  the  movement  induced  by  it  ia 
less,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  reflex  po\ser  of  the  cord  is 
greater,  after  separation  of  the  brain  at  a  point  below  the  optic 
lobes;  but  that  the  reverse  obtains  on  stimulation  of  the 
brain,  and  especially  of  the  optic  lobes,  by  means  of  salt 
solution,  or  blood,  which,  according  to  Setschenow,  acts  aa 
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a  stimulant  to  the  central  organs.  The  optic  lobes,  there- 
fore, exert  a  constant  inhibitory  action  upon  the  reflex  powers 
of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis, 
must  be  due  to  an  increase  in  the  resistance  to  conduction 
along  the  grey  fibres  of  the  network.  Similar  inhibitory 
centres  may  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  mammals  (Simonoff). 

The  operation  of  certain  depressers  of  reflex  power  (morphia,  digitaline, 
etc.)  depends  upon  the  stimulation  of  these  centres  which  they  are  able  to 
bring  about  (Setschenow,  Weil).  Increased  venesity  of  the  blood|  pro- 
duced by  suffocation,  or  stagnation  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  also  acta  as  a 
stimulus  upon  them  (Rosenthal  and  Weil). 

The  exalted  activity  of  the  reflex  powers,  which  is  seen  after 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  all  parts  below  the  line  of  section, 
and  which  is  especially  noticeable  by  comparison  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  after  unilateral  section  of  the  cord,  was 
formerly  described  as  '  hypersesthesia  and  hyperkinesia.'  It 
•cannot  depend  entirely  upon  the  removal  of  the  inhibitory 
<3entres,  since  the  act  of  section,  during  which  a  stimulation  of 
the  nerves  which  usually  convey  the  inhibitory  impression  is 
imavoidable,  does  not  first  depress  and  then  exalt  the  reflex 
fimction  of  the  cord,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  first  exalts  and  afterwards  depresses  it.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  section,  and  the  subsequent  presence 
of  blood  at  the  surface  of  section,  and  other,  partially  unknown, 
stimulants,  first  of  aU  excite  and  finally  exhaust  the  reflex 
apparatus  (Herzen,  Setschenow  and  Paschutin).  Tliis  action  is 
one  upon  tlie  grey  substance,  while  the  paths  of  conduction, 
which  descend  from  the  inhibitory  organs,  run  in  the  white  an- 
terior coluirms. 

Hence  we  are  not  fully  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the  apparatus 
inhibitory  of  the  power  of  reflex  action,  a  constant  (tonic) 
operation.  But  it  follows  from  what  was  previously  said  that 
the  brain  has  an  inhibitory  influence  upon  that  power  in  some 
other  way.  While  a  brainless  animal  performs  with  regularity 
definite  movements  on  the  application  of  a  certain  stimulus,  an 
animal  whose  brain  is  uninjiu-ed  has  the  power,  evidently  by 
means  of  its  will,  of  suppressing  those  movements  as  it  pleases. 
Just  as  an  uninjured  frog  is  not  compelled  to  croak  when  its  back 
is  stroked,  so  a  man  when  awake  can  voluntarily  suppress  reflex 
acts  which  he  invariably  performs  when  asleep,  and  to  which, 
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even  when  he  is  awake,  he  feels  '  an  almost  irresistible  impulse.* 
Such  acts  are  scratching  the  skin  when  the  latter  is  irritated  by 
itching ;  closing  the  eyelids  when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched. 
(Exactly  similar  relationships  exist  in  the  domain  of  the  brain.) 
There  are,  however,  reflex  actions  upon  which  the  will  exerts  no 
influence,  as,  for  example,  ejaculatio  seminis  on  irritation  of  the 
penis,  such  acts  being  invariably  those  which  cannot  be  induced 
by  the  will  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  reflex  power. 

Another  kind  of  inhibition  of  reflex  movements  occurs, 
according  to  recent  observations  (Groltz,  Setschenow,  Nothnagel, 
Lewisson),  on  powerful  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  even  of 
imimals  whose  brains  have  been  previously  destroyed.  For 
example,  the  before-mentioned  reflex  croaking  does  not  take 
place  if  the  skin  of  the  frog  be  powerfully  stimulated  at  any 
point.  There  m\ist  exist,  therefore,  fibres  inhibitory  of  reflex 
movements  which  run  from  the  periphery  to  the  spinal  cord. 

Orderly  reflex  acts  do  not  follow  on  strong  stimulation  of  the  trunks  of 
•ensoiy  nerves,  owing,  probably,  to  the  simultaneous  irritation  of  the 
inhibitory  fibres  contained  in  the  nerves  (Fick  and  Erlenmeyer). 

There  are,  then,  three  kinds  of  influence  inhibitory  of 
reflex  movement :  firstly,  that  exerted  by  Setschenow's  centres ; 
secondly,  that  exerted  by  the  mental  organs ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
exerted  by  centripetal  fibres.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
nrith  Danilewsky,  that  the  first  and  second  kinds  are  identical. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  centres  of  Setschenow  in  the  frog  do 
ttot  form  part  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  seat  of 
(consciousness ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  two  kinds  of  inhi- 
bitory influence  are  essentially  different,  the  will  either  allowing 
jr  preventing  the  production  of  orderly  reflex  acts,  while 
Setschenow's  centres  seem  only  capable  of  influencing  the  de- 
cree and  extent  of  irregular  reflex  movements. 

All  kinds  of  reflex  movement  presuppose  that  the  blood  in 
:he  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  venous ; 
lence  apnoea  prevents  the  occurrence  of  reflex  movements 
Rosenthal). 

It  has  recently  been  sought  to  classify  reflex  acts  according  to  the 
nethod  of  their  liberation  (Setschenow,  Danilewsky).  Those  induced  by 
neans  of  touching  are  called  '  tactile  reflex  movements,*  to  distinguish  thi 
rem  '  pathetic  reflex  movements,'  or  such  as  follow  the  chemical 
itherwise  destructive  and  painful  irritation  of  the  skin.    These  two  aorta  of 
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TwflTiraiig,  cff  Ebemdng:,  liiijiiiiwilwiri  lure,  manoTer,  been  tlicNiglit  to  timTd 
aikaig  differeA  oeDtz^wrtal  pBliA,  axioe  liiensflexmoTeBientBiiidaeedbjthmi 
diffiffin  iSbioT  nBtnre.  Sndi  a  diwrinfaacm — ^viiidi  aunr  ponibiT  be  snpportad 
<m  miiHtamic&l  {Tc^irnds — ^wonld,  st  tbe  buk  tzme,  fTpiain  fbe  diffewnce 
^vbidi  <ex3Bts  in  tb«  power  of  Ibe  lEiad  to  r^er  to  tbeir  exact  locaBtj 
impRHAonfi  of  a  tactOe  and  of  a  painfol  Batme — tbe  former  being  loal- 
ind  br  tbe  miDd  'witb  &r  moR  exactnev  than  tbe  latta",  wbicb  appear 
to  ia£ate  or  ertend  orer  a  ecBflidenible  sm&oe  berood  tbe  point  erf  appli- 
cfttaon  of  ibe  irritant.  iTbia  difference  maj,  bowerer,  be  explained  in  the 
manner  given  on  p.  4^').  It  wonld  appear,  furtb^,  tbat  it  is  odIt  reflex 
moremeDte  of  a  *  padieiic  *  natore  wlacb  aie  capable  of  inidbhian  hj  meana 
of  SetMbeDow's  centres:  vbile  'tactile*  reflex  morementBy  on  tbe  otber 
band,  can  onh-  be  inbilniied  bv  rnems  of  tbe  wilL    These  diflerenoes  will  be 

The  sligbt  knowledge  which  we  possess  concerning  the  paths 
in  the  spinal  cord  along  which  the  chaiacteristic  operations  of 
that  organ  proceed,  has  been  gained  partly  by  direct  experiment^ 
partly  from  ol^ervations  of  patholc^cal  conditions,  and  partly 
from  a  study  of  anatomical  arrangement.     The  experiments 
referred  to  consist  mainly  in  observing  the  effects  of  partial 
section  of  the  conL  such  as  miilateral  section,  section  of  in- 
dividual white  or  grey  columns,  section  at  different  levels  on  the 
same  or  on  opposite  sides,  etc      The  method  mentioned  on  p. 
346  for  tbe  discovery  of  paths  of  conduction,  viz.  by  stimulation, 
cannot  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  it  be  true^ 
as  some  observers  state,  tbat  the  cord  is  not  irritable  to  direct 
mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli  (Brown-Sequard,  Schiff,  Van 
Deen,  S.  Meyer\      It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
statement  is  opposed  by  others  (Fick  and  Engelken,  Giannuzzi). 
For,  assuming  the  statement  to  be  true,  no  stimub'  applied  to 
the  spinal  cord,   except   those   of  a   chemical   nature,   which 
appear   to   be   partially   active^   will    produce    any   results  if 
they  do  not  directly  excite  the  root-fibres  of  some  spinal  nerve 
which  happens  to  be  traversing  the  cord  at  the  point  of  stimu- 
lation. 

The  fibres  of  the  cord  proceeding  from  the  vaso-motor  centre  must  be 
excepted  in  the  above  statement,  as  every  stimulation  of  gpinal  cord  produces 
narrowing  of  all  the  arteries  supplied  by  fibres  given  off  below  tbe  point  of 
stimulation  CLudwig  and  Thiry).  Moreover,  all  stimulations  of  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  as  was  mentioned  on  p.  76,  cause  reflex  irritatJon 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  raise  the  blood-pressure  (Ludwisr  and 
Dittmar).  Should  the  apparent  inability  of  electrical  and  mechanicid 
stimuli  to   irritate   the  coid   be  really  established,   notwithstanding  the 
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assertions  to  the  contrary  of  Fick  and  Giannuzzi,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  overpowering  irritation  of  such  inhibitory  fibres  as  happen  to 
come  in  the  way  of  the  stimulus  than  to  an  absolute  inability  on  the  pari 
of  any  conducting  portion  of  the  cord  to  respond  to.  stimulation.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  must  be  supposed  that  only  axis  cylinders  of  the  first  kind 
haye  the  general  properties  of  extrarcentral  nerve-fibres,  and  that  the  re- 
mainingy  specially  central,  fibres  cannot  be  irritated  by  the  most  important 
nervous  stimulL  In  order  to  express  that  the  conducting  substance  of 
the  cord  is  only  capable  of  conduction  and  not  of  irritation,  the  terms 
*  ssthesodic '  (capable  of  conducting  sensory  impressions)  and  '  kinesodic ' 
(capable  of  conducting  motor  impressions)  have  been  applied  to  it 

From  the  eflfects  of  partial  division  of  the  cord  in  various 
ways   (Brown-Sequard,    SchiflF,  Setschenow,   and  others)  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  drawn.     1.  The  conduction  of 
localised  sensory  impressions,  and  of  motor  impressions  which  are 
voluntarily  restricted  to  definite  sets  of  muscles,  is  effected 
through  the  white  substance.   Partial  section  of  the  latter  severs 
the  connection  between  the  mind  and  individual  regions  of  the 
skin  and  individual  groups  of  muscles.     Hence  result  insensi- 
bility to  tactile  impressions — anaesthesia,  and  paralysis  of  vo- 
luntary motion.     The  paths  which  subserve  conduction  remain 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  far  as  the  brain,  i.e.  they  do 
not  cross  the  middle  line  of  the  cord.     The  conduction  of  sen-  \ 
WTj  impressions  takes  place  through  the  posterior  white  colunms,  ' 
that  of  motor  impressions  through  the  anterior  and  lateral  white  t 
colunms.     2.  The  'pressor'  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  pos- 
terior extremities,  course  along  the  lateral  columns,  and  cross 
the  cord  partially  (Ludwig  and  Miescher).     3.  The  conduc- 
tion  of  painful  impressions,  and  of  involuntary  (and  especially 
reflex)  motor  impulses,  takes  place  through  the  grey  substance, 
in  its  whole  extent,  without  any  distinctions  of  sensory  and 
motor  tracts.     Section  of  the  grey  substance,  therefore,  produces, 
among  other  things,  a  condition  in  which  painful. operations 
cause  sensations  of  touch,  but  not  of  pain — '  analgesia.'     Such 
a  condition    firequently    supervenes    during    the   narcosis    of 
chloroform,  in  which  case  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  is  felt,  but 
no  sensation  of  pain  is  experienced.     This  result  of  section  of 
the  grey  substance  is  not  restricted  to  sharply  defined  regions 
of  the  body,  as  are  the  results  of  section  of  the  white  substance, 
but  is  somewhat  regular  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves 
which  enter  the  cord  below  the  point  of  section;  and  it  is  the 
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lacfriiir  mil  uxkssi  'rjinzzm&.  msxr  zsdrxtt  in  the  grer  filsoas 
zufrvrrrk  xn^  •fv^'ar^Ta  tt  ^aiEK-i  fxtea:.  by  which  cotun 
3ii}t-7r  -i^Zs  izni  irrr;^  ^sn.  >^  r«sdia»<i  sfCzTe.  and  a  Tolontazy 
ia«i  r*?sc:ijr::i"i  3ii:T^!iiff!ii:  TritfneeL 

^  iijwfnt  •  7aca.»*rnr  "  ^  Tnrftzrf'rc:^  -m  tie  coatnurr,  prodace 
1  fcr'iniC'rr  :fz.'iTu.ci':ii  :c  "?ei5»:r7  iiz;ji>:'C-orIIiw  an  excitation 
Tr!iL«:ii  ::f  ripiible  ?c  :ii«:rf  -»3:^cii«ieii  oix:«i'iicti->a  thrt3ai:h  the 
rr^T  5?i?<T:.in«.*^  'rran  'iia*  ir-iioe*!  bv  i  more  iii*>i-?rate 
"jtinifilari'.n.  in«i  'viioii  muT  -fren  jj^t  rh-*  wii.>le  oi  the 
a^r-.ij:<  n^rrv'^rk,  Li  ihe  ::lr^  pla.ce  i  fir  jrtater  nTzaiir-er  of  the 
n'jr'r-  .t  ^h^^  -r^jst^rior  •:•  I'lmiis  leriT-eii  ztjUI  the  net w*>rk  will, 
c*.ai*f  ri»rQ:>,  "bt?  -jciinilace*:.  th.'}ric'-  -^m:  ill  ro  rhe  sazne  Qe::Tee, 
sLQcv  ib'/sjt^  :: -rrrs  ^hii-'Ii  ir^t  3.eare<^  tiie  exoit«sd  oeR  will  K?  more 
p«.'w»rrri!>  stim^ilarei  than  :ii:5e  mor?  remote,  «mi  account  of 
thn  resistance  .u*f*erfi  bj  tlie  z^r^^j  network.  Hence  results  a 
!»^>^  exact  !ocal:suti<.n  in  ':onr?ci»:Tisness  of  the  sensation  (dinused 
'^crJ>a:iun^  .  In  the  ^ec'^nd  uince  an  extendeii  ct>nducti»>n  of  the 
>rate  of  •-X':itati»:*n  tarjii^xh  the  dbriwis  n«rtwnrk  must  call  into 
Li'.-rivity  :i  'rr^iiZi^r  n*Lmber  .^f  moor  apparatuses*  an<i,  in  c»:in.':e- 
s'  i':ti<:e,  r^roduce  extended^  Lrreirila.r.  redex  movements^  an  e5ect 
'*Mi«:h  mav  be  prevented  by  an  inlii binary  impression  pn>>-eding 
fp'ra  Secschenow'?  centres  and  de^cendia^r  in  the  white  s-ibstance. 
Finally,  the  transmission  ot  the  state  of  excitation  throju^h  the 
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grey  substance  to  the  brain  seems  (though  it  is  still  doubtful) 
to  cause  a  sensation  of  pain. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  orderly  reflex  move- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  certain  com- 
binations of  ganglion-cells,  in  which  an  especially  slight 
resistance  is  opposed  to  conduction.  In  this  way  arise  certain 
cchordmationa  of  motor  elements,  which  can  apparently  be 
called  into  activity,  not  only  in  a  reflex  manner,  but  also  by  the 
will,  so  that  the  will,  in  intentional,  purposive  movements, 
need  not  have  stimulated  each  individual  fibre  supplying  the 
muscles,  but  may  have  simply  rendered  active  the  same  appara- 
tus as  would  have  been  brought  into  play  in  the  reflex  produc- 
tion of  the  same  movement.  If  this  were  not  so  the  mind 
would  have  more  work  than  it  could  accomplish  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  innumerable  muscular  movements  required  in  such 
an  apparently  simple  operation  as  walking. 

It  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled  whether  the  spinal  cord 
possesses  automatic  apparatuses  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  following  automatic  functions,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  will  now  be  discussed. 

1.  The  Maintenance  of  the  Tonus  of  Voluntary  Muscles. 

By  *  muscular  tomis '  is  understood  a  constant,  slight,  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
especially  of  those  of  animal  life,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
nervous  system.  All  the  appearances  which  are  usually  received 
as  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  constant  tonus  are,  however, 
capable  of  explanation  in  other  ways.  Thus,  the  retraction 
of  severed  muscles,  which  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  it, 
takes  place  when  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  have 
been  previously  divided,  and  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that 
muscles  in  the  body  are  extended  somewhat  beyond  their 
natural  length  (p.  242).  Again,  distortion  of  the  face  after 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  on  one  side  need  not  depend  upon  a 
deficiency  of  muscidar  tonus  on  that  side,  but  upon  the  fact 
that,  after  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  has 
once  occurred,  there  are  no  means  of  re-extending  the  muscles 
to  their  original  shape  (p.  257).  But  the  assumption  of  any 
such  real  automatic  tonus  may  be  directly  disproved  by  first 
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of  all  making  a  preparation  in  which  an  extended  muscle  is 
still  connected  with  its  motor  nerve  ^d  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  then  dividing  the  nerve,  when  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  muscle  does  not  become  in  the  slighest  degree  elon- 
gated (Auerbach,  Heidenhain). 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  voluntary  muscles  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  shown  to  be  imder  an  involuntary  and 
weak  contraction,  which  is  not,  however,  automatic,  but  reflex 
in  its  nature.  If  a  frog  be  vertically  suspended,  after  having 
its  brain  separated  from  its  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  of  one 
of  its  hinder  legs  be  divided,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  in- 
jured leg  hangs  more  loosely  than  the  iminjured  one.  The 
same  results  follow  if,  instead  of  dividing  the  whole  sciatic 
plexus  of  nerves,  the  posterior  roots  alone  be  cut.  Hence  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  slight  flexion  of  the  iminjured  limb 
is  not  due  to  an  automatic,  but  to  a  reflex  action  which  is 
liberated  by  means  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  limb  (Brondgeest), 
and  the  necessary  irritation  of  which  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  skin  (Cohnstein).  This  contraction  does  not  affect  all  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  nor  has  it  been  shown  to  exist  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  posture  of  the  body.  In  the  first  place,  as  may  be 
proved,  it  only  affects  the  flexors ;  and  in  the  second  it  is  but 
another  form  of  the  better  known  phenomenon  that  a  brainless 
frog  strives,  in  all  positions  of  body,  to  retract  its  legs.  It 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that,  after  the  legs  have  been  drawn 
up  as  in  sitting,  contraction  of  the  flexors  continues  in  the 
same  manner  as  during  suspension,  when  retraction,  on  account 
of  the  weight,  cannot  be  maintained,  except  to  a  slight  extent, 
for  any  length  of  time  (Hermann).  Hence  Brondgeest's 
phenomenon  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  special  continuance, 
under  abnormal  circumstances,  of  a  contraction  of  reflex  origin, 
which  is  usually  transitory.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  existence  of  a  '  muscular  tonus '  is  not  yet  established. 

The  influence  of  section  of  the  posterior  roots  in  diminishing  the 
irritahility  of  the  anterior  (p.  353),  which  has  recently  been  contested  hy 
Griinhagen  and  G.  Heidenhain,  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  phenomenon  (Steinmann  and  Cyon). 
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2.  The  Maintenance  of  the  Tomts  of  Smooth  Muscles. 

A.  The  tonic  contraction  of  the  dilatator-fibres  of  the 
pupil  (p,  377)  and  the  smooth  optic  muscles  of  Muller,  which 
ceases  on  section  of  the  sympathetic  cord  in  the  neck,  is  said 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  automatic 
centre  for  this  influence  is  said  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebrae  ('  centrum 
ciliospinale,'  Budge ;  *  centrum  occulo-spinale,'  Bernard) ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  as  may  be  shown,  the  sympathetic 
cord  derives  the  fibres  concerned  from  the  anterior  root  of  the 
spinal  nerve  of  that  locality ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  con- 
dition of  paralysis  or  of  irritation  of  the  cord  in  that  vicinity  is 
accompanied  by  corresponding  phenomena  in  the  eye  ;  paralysis, 
for  example,  being  marked  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  etc. 
These  circumstances,  however,  as  is  easily  seen,  merely  prove 
that  the  region  of  the  cord  referred  to  is  concerned  in  the  con- 
duction of  the  necessary  impressions,  and  not  that  it  is  their  place 
of  origin.  Moreover,  since  section  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
cord  causes  contraction  of  the  pupils  (SchifF),  and  prevents 
dyspnceic  dilatation  of  them  (Salkowski),  it  is  evident  that  some 
portio^  of  the  fibres  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  result, 
and  the  cause  of  their  tonic  excitation,  must  be  above  the 
spinal  cord,  somewhere  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cilio- 
spinal  centre,  therefore,  is  analogous  in  function  to  the  rest  of  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cord,  and  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the 
proximate  origin  of  the  fibres  to  the  eye,  and,  possibly,  as  reflex 
in  function. 

B.  The  tontis  of  arteries  (p.  75)  is  also  known  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  integrity  of  fibres  which  are  derived  from  the  spinal 
cord,  for  unilateral  section  of  the  cord  causes  dilatation  of  all  the 
arteries  of  the  same  side  below  the  level  of  section.  A  centre 
for  all  these  fibres  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  will 
be  explained  below ;  but  in  this  case  also  the  grey  substance 
appears  to  contain  proximate  centra  of  a  reflex  nature,  to  which 
the  descending  vaso-motor  fibres  first  proceed.  The  cord  must 
even  be  supposed  to  have  a  share  in  the  tonic  excitation  of  the 
fibres,  for  the  arterial  dilatation  following  division  of  the  cord 
below  the  level  of  section  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  gives  place 
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again  to  contraction;  and  permanency  of  dilatation  is  not  secured 
until  the  cord  below  the  point  of  section  is  destroyed,  when  the 
animals  experimented  on  die,  if  the  ^ea  over  which  dilatation 
has  taken  place  be  sufficiently  large  (Le  GaUois,  Gh)ltz).  More- 
over, poisoning  by  means  of  strychnia  causes  contraction  of 
tiie  arteries  which  have  been  previously  dilated  by  dividing  the 
oord  above  (Schlesinger).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  descending 
firom  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  well  as  the  ^pressor'  fibres  pro- 
ceeding to  it,  are  contained  in  the  lateral  colmnns  of  the  cord 
(Dittmar), 

C.  The  tonus  of  sphinctera.  The  sphincter  ani  is  con- 
stantly contracted,  for,  in  order  to  overcome  its  resistance,  it  is 
necessary  to  distend  the  rectum  with  fluids  to  a  greater  extent 
when  the  nerves  supplying  it  are  intact  than  when  they  are 
divided  (Giannuzzi  and  Nawrocki).  The  central  nervous  organ 
concerned  in  this  constant  contraction  (^centrum  ano-spinale ') 
is  situated  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  dog  opposite  the  lower 
third  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  (Budge,  Gianniizzi,  Masius),  in 
rabbits  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebrae  (Masius). 
The  sphincter  of  the  bladder  and  its  tonus  have  already  been 
discussed  on  p.  118,  where  it  was  stated  that  neither  the  tonus 
nor  even  the  sphincter-muscle  itself  have  been  distinctly  proved 
to  exist.  The  chief  cause  of  the  closure  of  the  bladder,  viz. 
the  contraction  of  the  urethral  muscles  (Budge),  is  most  pro- 
bably reflex  in  its  nature.  The  central  organ  concerned  in  this 
closure  ('  centrum  vesico-spinale ')  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  ano-spinal  centre  (Masius).  The  tonic  closure  of 
rectum  and  bladder  is  regulated  by  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
brain  (Masius),  just  as  are  the  other  regular  reflex  acts  over 
which  the  spinal  cord  presides. 

Not  a  single  automatic  centre,  therfore,  can  with  certainty, 
or  even  with  probability,  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  spinal  cord; 
all  the  phenomena  supposed  to  depend  upon  such  centres  are 
capable  of  explanation  as  processes  of  the  nature  of  '  orderly 
reflex  actions.' 

The  schema  of  the  construction  of  the  spinal  cord,  represented  in  the 
diagram,  may  starve  to  make  clearer  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
phv-siology  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  The  figure  represents  an 
antero-posterior  vertical  section,  taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line. 
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8,  Xneephalon. 

The  coDtinuatioii  upwards  of  the  Bpinal  cord,  coaeisting  of 
medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum,  the  so-called  cerebral  ganglia 
(coipora  quadrigemina,  thalami  optici,  corpora  striata,  etc.),  and 


o  ■  grej  mbstaDM,  w  t  white  antoiioT  column,  w  H  irhiU  poaterior  colomn.  v  ip. 
Ulterior  root-fibm,  aod  H  *p.  poitaiot  root  fibres,  of  ipinnl  Deiree.  M  u 
mutor  gsnglion-ceU  of  gTC}r  antenor  coniu,  ru  Mcsory  gnngIion-ct.'U  (F)  of  grej 
poKarioT  coniu,  1111  eeatorj  flbi^  2  2  motor  Sbra,  3  inhibitoiy  flbrei.  4  4 
co-ofdinotiDg  fibroa  (?). 

the  cerebral  hemi spheres,  contains  a  great  number  of  central 
organs  concerning  the  functions  and  combinations  of  which 
extremely  little  has  been  discovered.  The  cerebral  hemispherett 
contain  the  organs  concerned  in  the  psychical  functions,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter. 
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One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  physiology  of  the  centn^ 
nervous  system  is  to  investigate  the  connections  between  tl 
organ  of  the  mind  and  the  peripheral  end-organs,  viz.  sens 
organs  and  muscles.  As  far  as  spinal  nerves  are  concerned 
has  already  been  shown  that  they  do  not  proceed  directly  to  th  ^^ 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  but  that  they  first  enter  th*  ^ 
grey  substance  of  the  cord.  This  substance  is  then  connecte^^^"* 
with  the  brain — but  still,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  no-  ^ 
with  the  surface  of  the  cerebriun — by  means  of  the  longitudina— ^ 
fibres  of  the  white  columns. 

Cranial  nerves,  also,  do  not  commimicate  directly  with  th^^ 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  but  first  enter  certain  intermediates 
central  organs,  a  general  view  of  which  is  contained  in  the? 
following  statements. 

The  grey  mass  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  gives  oflT 
the  following  systems  of  fibres,  which  form  the  white  substance 
of  the  hemispheres : — 1.  Fibres  uniting  together  various  r^ODs 
of  the  surface  on  one  side  (so-called  '  associating  fibres ').  2. 
Fibres  uniting  symmetrical,  and  perhaps  also  unsymmetrical, 
regions  of  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  (so-called '  commissural 
fibres'  passing  through  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior 
commissure).  3.  Eadiating  fibres  running  towards  the  above- 
mentioned  cerebral  ganglia  or  grey  masses  lying  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain  ('  peduncular  fibres  ').  The  third  system  must  con- 
stitute the  bond  between  the  organ  of  mind  and  the  external 
world,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  not  yet  another  system  (which 
Broadbent  maintains)  consisting  of  fibres  which  run  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  posterior  part  of  the  grey  matter  through  the 
crura  cerebri  into  the  white  substance  of  the  cord. 

The  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  directly  connected 
with  nerves  (anterior  cranial  nerves)  and  with  one  another. 
Finally,  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  pass,  by  means  of  the 
peduncles  of  the  brain,  to  the  cerebellum,  and  to  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  proximate  termination  of  almost  all  peripheral 
nerves. 

If  we  regard  as  the  object  of  all  nervous  combinations  the  projection 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  its  motor  and  sensory  aspects,  upon  the  plane 
of  the  mental  organs,  the  following  schema  of  this  projection  may  be  drawn 
(Meynert) : — The  first  system  of  projection,  perhaps  better  described  as  the 
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iner,  imitea  the  cerebral  cortex  witb  the  lar^  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the 
niu  (the  radial  ajBtem  of  fibres)  ;  the  second  ajstem  of  projection,  or  the 
liddle  system  (the  peduncles,  etc.),  unites  the  basal  gnngUa  with  the  grey 
ibslance  of  the  spinal  cord  snd  the  analogous  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
at*  (vii.  the  'ceutrnl  gref  tube,'  so  colled  because  the  substance  componng 
;liea  about  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  and  its  contiaUBtion — the  caiamai 
riptormt,  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  aqueduct  of  Sylrius,  and  third 
entride) ;  the  third  system  of  projection,  or  the  external,  is  constituted  fay 
le  peripbentl  nerves.  The  second  is  weaker  than  the  others ;  hence  at  the 
oints  of  union  of  the  three  systems  there  u  noticed  between  the  internal 
od  middle  a  reduction,  and  between  the  middle  and  external  again  an  ia- 
reaae,  in  the  number  of  fibres.  In  the  middle  system  a  crosang,  probably 
f  all  the  fibres,  tskes  place,  i.e.  the  fibres  cross  the  middle  plane  to  reach 
he  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

This  schema,  as  might  be  expected,  does  not  hold  in  its  entirety; 
eviationa  from  it  ate  observable  especially  in  the  case  of  the  anterior 
nnial  nerves,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no  organ  corresponding  to  the 
entnl  grey  tube,  and,  therefore,  no  middle  system  of  projection.*  Moreover, 
be  fibres  above  mentioned,  which  pass  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex 
iioct  to  the  central  grey  matter,  would  offer  an  example  of  defidency  of  the 
liddle  system  of  projection. 

The  cerebellum  forms  a  centre,  laterally  situated,  which  communicates 
nth  all  the  rest,  and  from  which,  also,  arise  nerve-fibres  of  the  external 
jBtem  (portions  of  the  trigeminus  and  acoustic  nerve). 
Fig,  *l. 


The  annexed  diagram  serves  to  explain  the  three  systems  of  projection : 
t  is  the  grey  snhstnnce  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  o  the  ganglia  at  the  b«ue 
if  the  bmn,  n  is  the  central  grey  tube,  1,  ^,  3  ore  the  fibres  of  three  systems 

■  !llany  obMrren  believe  that,  in  tho  Derrcs  of  special  seDse,  tho  paripherol 
[anglioD-eeUa  aretba  otgniiB  vhich  correspond  to  ths  central  grey  tuba,  cooiidering, 
or  example,  the  optic  flbrea  aa  tho  middlt  systcin  of  prujection  aud  tha  radial  flbres 
if  the  ratiu  ai  the  external  sories. 
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of  projection,  a  are  associating,  and  c  are  commissural  fibres.  The  dotted 
fibres  represent  the  above-mentioned  deviations ;  for  exampki  3a  represeoti 
the  optic  fibres,  and  la  the  combining  fibres  of  Broadbent. 

The  combinations  of  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  one 
with  another  and  with  the  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  coid, 
and  with  its  cerebral  analogue,  are  the  most  difi&cult  to  deter- 
mine, and  form  the  weakest  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
encephalon.     Where  the  spinal  cord  becomes  medulla  oblongata 
the  central  canal  of  the  former  makes  its  way  to  the  surfiwje 
posteriorly  in  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  forms  a  shallow  groove 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.      The  grey  substance  sur- 
rounding the  canal,  at  the  same  time,  reaches  the  posterior 
surface  and  lies  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  groove,  the  ante- 
rior comua  being  external  to  the  posterior.     More  superiorly 
the  grey  substance  assumes  the  form  of  scattered  grey  masses, 
the  so-called  'nuclei'  of  the  posterior  cranial  nerves,  which  are 
clearly  the  analogues  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  main   body  of  the  medulla   oblongata  consists  of  white 
columns,  the  continuations  of  the  white  colunms  of  the  cord, 
which  rim  in  part  to  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  viz. 
to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  through  the  crura  cerebri  to 
the  thalami  optici,  corpora  striata,  and  lenticular  nucleus,  and 
in  part  to  the  cerebellum.     From  the  white  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  those  fibres  contained  in  the  funiculi  graciles 
and  processus  cuneati  pass  through  the  crura  cerebelli  to  the 
cerebelliun ;  the  rest  pass  through  the  external  bundles  of  the 
pyramids  and  the  crura  cerebri  into  the  cerebrum  (some,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  passing  directly  to  the  cortex  of  the  posterior 
portion);  and  a  small  number  of  fibres  run  directly  into  the 
trigeminal  nerve,  which  thus  gets  a  spinal  root.     The  anterior 
and  lateral  columns  run  partly  through  the  pyramids  and  crura 
cerebri   to   the   coi'pora   striata   and    lenticular  nucleus  (and, 
possibly,  in  part  direct  to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum),  partly  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  through  the  tegmentum  to  the 
optic  thalami,  and  partly  through  the  corpora  restiformia  and 
the  crura  cerebelli  to  the  cerebellum.      The  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres, which,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said,  communi- 
cate with  all  the  white   columns  of  the   cord  through   their 
peduncles,  are  in  addition  united  with  the  pons,  and  hence  with 
each  other,  by  means  of  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem;  and 
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also  to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  by  the  crura  cerebelli  ad 
corpora  quadrigemina,  which  do  not  really  communicate  with 
the  grey  substance  of  the  corpora.  The  medulla  oblongata 
contains,  in  addition,  the  hemispherical  olivary  bodies,  about 
the  relations  of  which  little  is  certainly  known. 

The  following  statement  embody  what  has  been  discovered  concerning 
the  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves : — 

First  pair  {Olfactory),  The  olfactory  tracts  Ijing  at  the  base  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the  olfactory 
bulbs,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  lower  animals — largely 
developed  lobes  of  the  brain  analogous  in  structure  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Their  white  fibres  communicate  with  various  portions  of  the  cortex 
of  the  cerebrum,  and,  according  to  some,  with  the  corpora  striata  also. 
From  the  bulbs  arise  the  olfactory  nerves  proper,  which  perforate  the  cribri- 
form plate. 

Second  pair  (Optic),  The  optic  tracts  arise  in  part  from  the  corpora 
geniculata  externa  and  from  the  thalami  optici,  and  in  part  from  the  corpora 
geniculata  interna,  and  from  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Bending 
round  the  crura  cerebri,  they  then  form  the  optic  chiasms,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  one  half,  and  according  to  others,  all,  the  fibres  of  each  tract 
crosa  over  to  the  opposite  nde  (p.  417). 

Third  pair  {Motores  ocult)  and 

Fourth  pair  {Trochlear  or  pathetic)  arise  on  each  side  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  from  a  grey  nucleus,  common  to  both, 
which  communicates  with  the  above-mentioned  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
also  through  the  cms  with  the  lenticular  nucleus.  While  the  third  nerve, 
piercing  the  cms  to  its  under  surface,  emerges  close  to  the  pons,  the 
fowrth  passes  upwards,  perforates  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct,  crossing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  opposite  side,  and  bends  round  the  crus,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  optic  tract,  to  appear  on  the  surface  below. 

Fifth  pair  {TrigeminaT),  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  have  very  various 
origins,  a.  On  a  level  with  the  point  of  exit  from  the  pons  is  the  co-called 
*  trigeminal  sensory  nucleus,'  the  ganglionic  cells  of  which  are  small,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  posterior  comu  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord ;  from 
It  certain  of  the  fibres  originate,  h.  The  ascending  root  is  derived  from 
the  posterior  column  of  the  cord — and  from  a- portion  at  least  as  low  down 
as  the  middle  of  the  neck, — the  fibres  springing  from  the  grey  substance  of 
the  posterior  comu  and  running  in  the  white  posterior  columns.  At  the 
side  of  the  medulla  the  fibres  run  for  some  distance  very  superficially. 
This  very  sensitive  part,  situated  close  behind  the  processus  cuneatus,  and 
sometimes  but  slightly  developed,  is  the  tuberculum  Rolandi.  c.  Descending 
roots,  viz.  (I)  from  the  large-celled  '  trigeminal  motor  nucleus,'  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  conceming  the  further  connections 
of  which  with  the  ganglia  of  the  bndn  nothing  is  known;  (2)  from  a 
collection  of  large  vesicular  cells  (similar  to  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia) 
at  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  (3)  from  the  locus  cceraleus  which 
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lies  beneath  the  SMbtlamtia  farmgimm  in  the  upper  pwt  of  the  Hoor  of  the 
fourth  irentridey  the  fibres  being  crossed.  dL  Fibres  from  the  oeiebdlam, 
mnning  in  the  cnum  cerebelli  ad  oorpora  qnadngeminm. 

Sixth  pair  iAbdmeen*).  The  fibresof  this  nenre  arise  from  alaige-<dled 
nadeas  at  the  bottom  of  the  groore  in  the  floor  of  the  foorth  Tentncle, 
at  its  anterior  part  The  further  connections  of  this  nodenSy  which  sapplies 
fibres  to  the  facial,  are  unknown. 

Seventh  pair  {TaeiaH),  This  nerve  is  derived  from  a  nndeu  onular 
to  the  one  last  mentioned,  though  atuated  somewhat  lower,  bat  noeiTes 
a  number  of  fibres  also  from  the  nucleus  of  the  tixik  nenre.  Another, 
descending,  set  of  fibres  comes  from  the  loiticular  nucleus  of  the  oppocite 
ade  of  the  body.  The  connectiims  of  the  nucleus  of  this  nerve  are  unknown. 

Ei^th  pair  {Auditory),  This  nerve  receives  fibres  chieflj  from  thiee 
interdependent  nuclei,  which  lie  on  a  level  with  the  broadest  (middle) 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  and  in  front  of  the 
corpora  restiforoiia.  Fibres  both  from  these  nuclei  and  from  the  trunk  of 
the  auditorv  nerve  may  be  tnced  into  the  crura  cerebelli  and  into  tlis  oere 
bellum,  but  the  other  relations  of  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  not  u 
yet  known.  A  portion  of  the  fibres  cross  between  their  nucleus  of  origin 
and  their  place  of  exit. 

Ninth  pair  [filosao-pharyngedl)  and 

Tenth  pair  {Par  wgttmjpneHmogastrie  or  vapu)  arises  from  nudei^irhich 
are,  in  part,  common  to  both,  situated  in  the  lower  half  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  neir  the 
olivary  bodies.  These  nuclei  supply  fibres  to  the  spinal  accessory  akf^- 
Their  connections  are  not  known. 

Eleventh  pair  (Spinal  accesson/).  In  addition  to  the  fibres  from  the 
nuclei  just  mentioned,  this  nerve  is  supplied  from  an  elongated  nucleus  Ijio^^ 
along  the  external  surface  of  the  anterior  cornu  and  reaching  as  far  down  ^^ 
the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  The  fibres  leave  this  nucleus  in  a  great  number 
of  roots,  which  lie  in  a  special  line  down  the  lateral  colunm  of  the  spin^^ 
cord  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  spinal  nerre?. 
This  line  is  somewhat  spiral,  being  more  posterior  below. 

Twelfth  pair  ( Hypoglossal).  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  arise,  for  the  mo^ 
part,  from  two  large-celled  nuclei,  situated  deeply  in  the  substance  ^^ 
the  medulla  oblongata,  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Some  of  the  fibres  appear  to  arise  higher  up  in  the 
brfdn  without  touching  the  nuclei.  Certain  observers  have  maintained  the 
existence  also  of  connections  with  the  olivary  bodies. 

The  statements  of  anatomists  are  too  incomplete  and  in- 
secure for  the  establishment  of  any  theory  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain.  Theories  have, 
however,  been  set  up  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  facts  at 
our  disposal.  Such  a  one,  for  example,  is  that  of  Mepert, 
according  to  which  that  division  of  the  crura  cerebri  which  is 
known  as  the  hci8i8  or  pedimculus  (in  the  limited  sense)  whicb 
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is  connected  with  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  corpora  striata,  and 
which  is  developed  in  the  various  members  of  the  animal  series 
proportionately  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  concerned  in  the 
conscious  reception  of  sensations  and  in  the  production  of 
movements ;  while  that  portion  of  the  crua  which  is  known  as 
the  tegTMntuTa  (Haube),  and  which  commimicates  with  the 
optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  concerned  in 
the  reflection  of  impressions  from  the  optic  nerves  into  the 
motor  apparatus. 

Physiological  experiments  conducted  in  these  regions  are 
most  indefinite.  The  usual  plan  of  investigation,  viz.  that  of 
applying  stimuli  to  the  brain-substance,  leads  either  to  negative 
results  (p.  484  ),  or,  if  electrical  stimulation  is  used,  to  results 
which,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  dispersal  of  the  currents  in 
numerous  directions,  are  not  sufficiently  localised  to  form  the 
haaifl  for  trustworthy  conclusions.  In  the  place  of  exact  obser- 
vations after  section  and  stimulation  of  different  r^ons,  we 
have  here  the  far  less  refined  method  of  observation  after 
lesions, — ^lesions  induced  in  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
organ  of  the  body  by  means  so  absurdly  rough  that,  as  Lud- 
wig  has  forcibly  put  it,  they  may  be  compared  to  injuries  to 
a  watch  by  means  of  a  pistol  shot.  The  results  obtained  in 
this  way  are  attributable  to  the  most  diverse  causes ;  for,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  localise  the  lesion  itself, 
the  results  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  centres,  paralysis  of 
centres,  stimulation  of  conducting  apparatus,  or  paralysis  of 
conducting  apparatus,  without  our  being  able  to  say  to  which* 
Hence  the  interpretation  of  even  those  phenomena  which  are 
constant  in  their  occurrence  is  always  uncertain. 

The  third  and  best  method  of  investigation  iridflib  is  possi- 
ble is  the  observation  of  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  exact 
nature  of  the  lesions  is  accurately  ascertained  after  death. 

The  £bu^  which  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  established 
are  the  following : — 

A.  Kednlla  Oblongata. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata  essentially  the  same  arrangement 
of  parts  is  noticed  as  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  grey  substance, 
the  connections  of  which  with  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with 
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the  cranial  nerves  from  the  sixth  (abducens)  downwards,  have 
already  been  described,  is,  without  doubt,  the  seat  of  manifold 
reflex  processes  in  which  those  nerves  are  implicated,  and  of  a  " 
number  of  motor  impulses,  some  of  which  (if  not  all,  as  some 
think)  are  to  be  regarded  as  reflex  in  their  nature,  others  as 
automatic.  The  functions  in  which  the  medulla  is  concerned 
are  of  such  importance  to  the  whole  organism  that  injuries  of 
this  portion  of  the  encephalon  are  more  dangerous  to  life  than 
those  of  any  other  region  of  brain  or  spinal  cord, 

1.  The  Centre  for  the  Involmvtai^  Movements  of  Respirar- 
tion,  and  for  the  Convulsions  of  Dyspnoea. — Lesion  of  a 
limited  region  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  the  apex 
of  the  calamus  scriptorius  causes  sudden  cessation  of  respira- 
tion, and  instant  death  to  warm-blooded  animals.  This  r^on 
is  called  le  noeud  vital,  or  point  vital  (Flourens),  It  extends 
on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line ;  and,  if  the  lesion  affect  one 
side  only,  the  respiratory  symptoms  affect  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  body  alone. 

According  to  more  recent  statements  (Gierke)  the  stmctore,  injuxj  to 
which  abolishes  respiration^  does  not  consist  of  a  mass  of  ganglia,  bat  of  two 
bundles  of  fine  nerve-fibres,  which  spring  in  part  from  the  Yagu»-fibres 
entering  them,  and  in  part  from  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  trigeminus,  and 
which  run  toweirds  the  spinal  cord,  whence  the  proper  respiratory  nenres 
arise.  While  extirpation  of  the  individual  nuclei  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
cause  respiration  to  cease,  destruction  of  this,  partly  intercentral  and  partly, 
even,  merely  centripetal,  combination  between  vagus,  trigeminus,  and  spinal 
origin  of  respiratory  motor  nerves,  produces  paralysis  of  respiration.  The 
view  that  tliisi  nervous  union  constitutes  essentially  the  *  respiratory  centre ' 
seems,  however,  inadmissible,  for  the  r^yifAwicfl/ character  of  the  excitation 
can  <^r:Ti  (M'ly  Originate  otherwise  than  in  some  ganglionic  apparatus.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  ganglionic  apparatus  is  situated  in  the  spinal  cord  itself, 
if,  as  is  stated,  animals  poisoned  by  strychnia  still  breathe  after  section  of 
the  cord  in  the  cervical  region.     (P.  llokitanbky.) 

It  is  not  yet  established  whether  this  centre  liberates  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  respiration  automatically,  or  whether 
its  activity  is  dependent  upon  the  excitation  of  centripetal 
nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  reflex  in  it^  nature  (p.  169).  The 
respiratory  centre  is  the  only  centre  concerning  which  the  con- 
ditions of  the  automatism  (or  of  the  reflex  powers)  are  at  all 
fully  understood.  Its  activity  requires: — 1.  The  presence  of 
oxygenated  blood,  without  which  irritability  disappears.  2.  A 
certain  relationship  among  the  gases  of  the  blood,  which  rela- 
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tionship  acts  as  a  stimulus  ;  the  smaller  the  amomit  of  oxygen, 
and  the  larger  the  amomit  of  carbonic  acid,  present  in  the  blood, 
the  more  intense  becomes  the  activity  of  the  centre,  and  the 
greater  the  nmnber  of  muscles  which  are  brought  into  play 
(Dyspnoea) ;  if  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  sinks  below 
a  certain  point,  the  activity  ceases  altogether  (Apnoea).     More 
exactly  speaking,  the  respiratory  centre  consists  of  two  centres, 
the  rhythmical  activities  of  which,  although  apparently  inde- 
pendent as  to  strength,  alternate  as  to  the  time  of  their  phases, 
viz.  one  being  connected  with  the  inspiratory  and  the  other 
with  the  expiratory  muscles.     Each  supplies  a  definite  group 
of  muscles,  the  members  of  which,  however,  are  not  all  equally 
implicated  in  movement,  more  or  fewer  being  rendered  active 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  varies  in 
proportion  as  reflex  processes  are  extended  in  the  spinal  cord 
(pp.  479, 486).  Moreover,  these  centres  possess  accelerating  and 
inhibitory  nerves,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  were  explained 
on  p.  483.  Stimulation  of  those  nerves,  whose  course  has  already 
been  given  (p.  167),  does  not  seem  in  general  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  activity  of  the  centre,  but  merely  to  modify  the 
distribution  of  .the  activity  in  time.     The  fibres  which  produce 
on  irritation  slowing  of  the  movements  of  inspiration  cause  at 
the  same  time  quickening  of  those  of  expiration,  and  vice  versa* 
With  the  aid  of  the  conception  developed  at  page  480  we  may 
form  the  following  conjecture  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these 
respiratory  nerves  (Rosenthal)  : — Both  in  the  case  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  a  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  energy  tending 
to   excite  movement  must   be  supposed,  which   brings  about 
the  rhythm  of  the  action.    If,  now,  it  be  a>sumed  that  an  in- 
crease of  resistance  in  the  one  case  increases  the  force  of  stimu- 
lation in  the  other ;  and  that,  further,  stimulation  of  the  vagus- 
fibres  weakens  the  inspiratory  resistance,  while  that  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  fibres  strengthens  it,  all  the  phenomena  mentioned 
in  Chapter  IV.  may  be  accounted  for.     The  normal  inspiratory 
resistance  must  be  supposed  to  be  so  slight  that  no  stimulation 
to  expiration,  and,  hence,  no  active  expiratory  movements,  occur. 
If  the  inspiratory  resistance  be  increased,  by  stimulation  of  the 
slowing,  or  section  of  the  quickening  fibres,  in  the  first  place 
inspiration  becomes  seldomer  and  deeper,  and  in  the  second, 
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owing  to  the  activity  of  expiratory  stimulation,  expiratory 
resistance  is  overcome,  and  active  expiratory  movements  follow — 
a  result  which  is  more  marked,  both  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  expirations,  the  stronger  the  stimulus.  If^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inspiratory  resistance  is  diminished,  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus,  in  the  first  place  inspiration  becomes  quicker  and 
shallower,  and  finally  tetanic,  and,  in  the  second,  if  expiration 
have  previously  been  effected  by  active  (muscular)  movements, 
such  active  movements  entirely  disappear.  Finally,  if  stimula- 
tion be  increased,  i.e.  if  the  blood  become  poorer  in  oxygen 
or  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  both  inspiration  and 
expiration  must  increase  in  frequency,  strength,  and  in  the 
number  of  muscular  movements  involved ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  condition  of  dyspnoea  supervenes,  in  which  active  expira- 
tory movements  occur,  such  as  did  not  previously  take  place  (p. 
169). 

The  above  conditions  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  example  already  c^ven 
of  gas  conducted  through  a  tube  under  water,  only,  in  this  case,  the  gas  must 
be  supposed  to  be  led  through  a  forked  tube,  the  limbs  of  which  dip  into 
different  fluids.  One  of  these  fluids — ^that  representing  the  normal  xenst- 
ance  to  inspiration — must  be  supposed  to  be  considerably  less  cohesive  than 
the  other,  representing  that  of  expiration.  Irritation  of  the  vagus  corre- 
sponds to  diminution,  and  irritation  of  the  laryngeus  to  increase,  in  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  first  fluid.  Dyspnoea  corresponds  to  increase  of  the 
pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  forced  through  the  tube.  The  bubbles  vrhic^k 
stream  up  through  the  first  fluid  represent  the  nervous  impulses  transmitted 
to  the  inspiratory  apparatus ;  those  which  ascend  in  the  latter  to  the  impulses 
transmitted  to  the  expiratory  mechanism.  The  illustration  shows  at  the 
same  time  that,  for  simple  reasons,  in  the  case  when  bubbles  rise  in  both 
tubes  (i.e,  when  inspiration  and  expiration  are  both  active),  they  ascend 
alternately,  first  in  the  one  and  then  in  the  other. 

The  increase  in  the  frequency  of  respiration  under  increased 
temperature  (p.  167)  may  be  produced  by  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  brain  alone,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  the 
carotids  in  heated  tubes  (Fick  and  Goldstein).  It  is  therefore 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  changes  occurring  in  the  respi- 
ratory centre.  At  high  temperatures  artificial  respiration  does 
not  produce  apnoea  (Ackermann). 

If  excitation  of  the  respiratory  centre  reaches  an  abnormal 
strength,  other  muscles  besides  the  normal  and  accessory  muscles 
of  respiration  are  brought  into  play,  xiz.,  in  the  first  place,  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  as  in  gasping,  and  finally  almost  all  the 
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muscles  of  the  body,  as  in  the  general  epileptiform  convulsions 
attendant  upon  suffocation.  This  is  clearly  a  mere  case  of  ex- 
tension of  the  condition  of  excitation  throughout  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  medulla,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  cord ;  and,  as  a 
&ct,  other  nervous  centres  in  the  medulla  are  implicated,  as  the 
centre  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
and  the  cardiac-inhibitory  centre.  Some  observers  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  special  ^convidsion- 
centre '  in  the  medulla. 

According  to  recent  researches,  in  which  the  medulla  was  directly  stima- 
lated,  the  ahove-mentioned  convolaions  occur  on  irritation  of  a  region  which 
(in  rabhits)  is  bounded  above  by  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  below  by  the 
al®  cinerese,  externally  by  the  locus  csBruleus,  and  acoustic  tubercle,  and 
internally  by  the  eminentiae  teretes.  This  region,  which  is  stimulated  to 
activity  by  the  presence  of  asphjxial  blood,  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  real 
'convulsion-centre,'  but  merely  a  point  from  which  radiate  impulses  to 
movement,  which  are  derived  from  a  reflex  convulsion-centre  situated  in  the 
pons  (Nothnagel). 

These  convulsions  occur  not  only  when  the  interchange  of 
the  gases  of  the  blood  is  prevented,  but  also  when  the  blood,  or 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  is  deprived  of  oxygen  or  is  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  as,  for  example,  when  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  stagnates  in  consequence  of  ligature  of  all 
the  afferent  arteries,  or  when  excessive  bleeding  has  occurred. 
These  observations  (Kussmaul  and  Tenner)  have  led  to  the 
designation  of  ^convulsions  of  ansemia,'  a  term  which  is 
now  no  longer  admissible  when  the  true  nature  of  the  process 
is  understood  (Rosenthal),  and  when  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  produce  the  same  convulsions  by  causing  venous  blood  to 
stagnate  in  the  vessels  (Hermann  and  Escher). 

2.  The  CerUrefoT  the  Regulation  of  the  HearVa  Action. — 
The  centre  whence  the  inhibitory  vagus-fibres  for  the  heart 
receive  their  stimulation  (which,  as  was  explained  on  p.  72,  is 
possibly  rhythmical  in  its  nature)  lies  somewhere  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  but  its  precise  situation  is  not  yet  known.  In 
warm-blooded  animals  the  centre  is  constantly  active,  not, 
however,  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  automatically,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  reflex  stimulations;  for  section  of  certain 
centripetal  nerves  releases  the  *  tonus'  of  the  vagus  (p.  78), 
and,  according  to  Goltz  and  Bernstein,  irritation  of  them 
increases  its  inhibiting  powers.     It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
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whether  the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart  also,  which  will  he 
described  when  the  sympathetic  system  is  treated  of,  have  their 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  is  eTident  that  some  connection  exists  between  the  cardiac  inhibitory 
and  the  respiratory  centres ;  for  during  every  respiratory  act  there  occun  a 
stimulation  of  inhibitory  yagus-fibres  (Bonders),  which  probably  coincides 
with  the  close  of  inspiration,  but  the  effects  of  which,  on  account  of  the  *  period 
of  latent  stimulation '  (p.  267),  do  not  become  manifest  until  the  commence- 
ment of  expiration  (Pfliiger,  Donders.) 

3.  The  Vaao-raotor  Centre. — ^The  general  vaso-motor  centre 
lies  certainly  higher  than  the  commencement  of  the  cord,  for 
section  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region  paralyses  all  the  arte- 
ries of  the  body  (Ludwig  and  Thiry).  It  extends  in  rabbits  from 
about  3™™  above  the  calamus  scriptorius  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  its  upper  boundary  can- 
not exactly  be  determined  ;  and  is  situated  bilaterally,  at  some 
distance  from  the  middle  line,  in  that  portion  of  the  medulla 
which  contains  the  continuation  of  the  lateral  spinal  columns, 
in  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  vaso-motor  and  pressor 
fibres  run.  It  contains  some  large  multipolar  ganglion-celk 
(Owsjannikow,  Dittmar).  It  is  constantly  in  action,  and  its 
activity  is  either  automatic  or,  perhaps,  merely  reflex.  The 
facts  in  connection  with  this  activity  and  the  influence  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  by  the  regulating  nerves 
have  been  already  stated  (p.  79).  The  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  centre  pass  into  the  cord,  and,  after  having  probably  l>een 
first  interrupted  by  the  grey  substance  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  section  on  arterial  tonus,  leave  it  again,  set  ])y  set,  in 
order  to  be  distributed  to  the  arteries,  for  the  most  part  along 
with  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Hence,  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  causes  dilatation  of  all  the  arteries  in  the  re^j^ions 
below  the  point  of  section,  while  its  irritation  produces  tlie 
opposite  condition  of  contraction  (Ludwig  and  Thiry),  the 
former  diminishing  and  the  latter  increasing  the  blood-pre>sure 
and  temperature  of  the  organism,  and  acting  on  the  heart  in  a 
corresponding  manner  (p.  234). 

Irritation  of  the  crura  cerebri  causes  contraction  of  all  arteries  (BuJire). 
This  circumstance  does  not  disprove  the  former  Ftatement  that  the  proper 
Taso-motor  centre  lies  in  the  medulla ;  it  merely  shows  that  the  cen'brum 
can  exert  some  influence  upon  that  centre — blushing  and  growing,  pale,  duo 
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to  jwychical  causes  (Budge) ;  the  reader  should  refer  also  to  the  effects  of 
xemoyal  of  the  cerebrum  upon  the  action  of  sensory  nenres  (p.  79). 

4.  The  Centre  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  PupUa,  and  for 
the  Movements  of  the  oilier  Smooth  Musdea  of  the  Eye. — ^The 
exact  position  of  the  centre  which  gives  oflf  fibres  to  the  oculo- 
spinal region  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  known. "  The  centre  itself, 
wherever  it  be,  is  constantly  active,  and,  possibly,  owing  to 
reflex  stimulation.  It  is  under  similar  influences  to  the  respi- 
ratory and  vaso-motor  centres,  dyspneea,  for  example,  being 
accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils  whilst  the  optic  vessels 
become  pale. 

Many  circumstances  already  alluded  to  seem  to  indicate  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  four  centres  just  discussed,  especially  their  stimulation  by 
a  certain  condition  of  tbo  blood  as  to  gaseous  contents,  the  coincidence  in 
the  rhythm  of  their  actiou,  where  such  rhythm  occurs,  &c.  (compare  pp.  79, 
169,  and  379.) 

5.  The  Centre  for  the  Movements  of  Swalloiving. — The 
proof  that  this  centre  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
chiefly  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  convulsive  movements  of 
swallowing  when  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  imder 
stimulation,  and  upon  the  anatomical  fact  that  the  nerves  con- 
cerned in  the  act  are  derived  from  the  medulla.  The  exact 
situation  of  the  centre  is  not  yet  determined.  The  centre  is 
only  called  into  activity  by  reflex  stimulations,  and  must  there- 
fore be  put  into  the  same  category  with  the  numerous  appa- 
ratuses in  the  spinal  cord  for  orderly  reflex  actions  (p.  146). 

6.  The  Centre  for  the  Movements  of  Mastication. — Tho 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  centre  in  the  medulla 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  last-mentioned  centre,  viz.  the 
occurrence  of  trismus  or  cramps  of  the  masticatory  muscles 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  mentioned  above.  The 
centre  resembles  the  spinal  apparatuses  for  orderly  reflex  actions 
which  are  capable  of  use  in  regular  voluntary  movements. 

7.  The  Diabetic  Centre. — Lesions  of  a  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  near  the  middle  line,  and  extending 
from  a  little  above  the  calamus  scriptorius  to  the  broadest  part 
of  the  groove,  cause  transitory  diabetes  (p.  189),  or  sometimes 
merely  increased  secretion  of  urine  —  dial)etes  insipidus 
(Bernard).     The  supposition  which  was  formerly  held  that  this 
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was  due  to  irritation  (or,  according  to  others,  to  ^paralysis)  of 
a  centre  for  the  nerves  regulating  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
liver,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  vagus,  is  rendered 
doubtful  in  consequence  of  the  altered  views  of  physiologists 
concerning  the  processes  occurring  in  the  liver  (p.  187).  Many 
suppose,  as  is  elsewhere  recorded,  that  it  is  due  to  injuries 
inflicted  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  this  region  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

The  other  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  not  well 
understood,  with  the  exception  of  those  concerned  in  the  reflex 
actions  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  lower  cranial  nerves 
play  a  part,  as,  for  example,  in  the  reflex  operations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  saliva  (p.  96).  The  use  of  the  olivary  bodies  is 
entirely  enigmatical.  The  crossing  of  the  fibrous  tracts  in  the 
medulla,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  involuntary  movements 
which  follow  injuries  to  it,  will  be  discussed  below. 


B.  Ganglia  at  the  Base  of  the  Brain,  and  White  Substanoe 

of  the  Brain. 

The  region  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  contains  a  number  of  extensive 
grey  masses — the  ganglia  already  enumerated — and  a  highly 
complicated  system  of  white  fibres,  the  general  distribution  of 
which  has  also  been  given. 

In  tlie  lower  vertebrates,  e,g,  in  frogs,  it  may  be  sliown 
that,  after  the  power  of  conscious  action  has  been  abolished  by 
removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  possibility  of  a  number 
of  complicated  movements  still  remains,  but  that  these  cease 
when  the  other  parts  of  the  encephalon  situated  above  the 
medulla  are  removed.  The  animals  experimented  upon  are, 
more  particularly,  enabled  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  under 
varying  conditions,  and  (for  example)  to  prevent  themselves,  by 
properly  adapted  movements,  from  slipping  down  a  plane  the 
inclination  of  which  to  the  horizontal  is  gradually  increased 
(Goltz).  Moreover,  in  these  regions,  in  frogs  chiefly  in  the 
optic  lobes  which  correspond  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
thalami  optici,  are  situated  the  arrangements  whereby  the  reflex 
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powers  of  the  spinal  cord  are  inhibited  (Setschenow).  The 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  not  only  in  communication 
with  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  and  medulla,  and,  through 
these,  with  almost  all  the  peripheral  organs  of  the  body,  but 
are  also  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  higher  senses,  whereby 
they  are  concerned  in  much  more  manifold  and  complicated 
centripetal  excitations  than  are  the  simpler  reflex  apparatuses 
of  the  cord ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  they  are  the  seat  of 
reflex  operations  and  co-ordinations  of  correspondingly  greater 
complexity ;  for  the  complexity  of  the  efierent  or  centrifugal 
impidses  to  activity  must  increase  with  the  number  of  afferent 
or  centripetal  stimulations.  The  importance  of  this  region  is 
apparently  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that,  besides  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  bringing  about  excitations  in  the  sub- 
ordinate groups  of  centra  which  it  contains,  it  has  the  power 
of  inhibiting  reflex  action.  The  above-mentioned  power  of 
adjusting  equilibrium  is  probably  but  one  slight  indication  of 
the  functional  powers  possessed  by  these  organs.  The  parti- 
cipation of  the  higher  nerves  of  sense  in  those  powers  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
objects  in  the  field  of  vision,  as  well  as  the  muscular  sense  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  influence  powerfully  our  movements ;  ^  and 
that,  in  the  second,  the  auditory  nerve  is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  peripheral  apparatuses  which  serve  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  head ;  and  to  these  circumstances  may  be  added 
the  centripetal  impressions  from  the  whole  skin,  and  from  the 
muscles,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  posture  of  the  body 
has  already  been  stated  (p.  488). 

With  the  above  properties  of  the  portions  of  the  brain  now 
being  considered  must  probably  be  connected  the  circumstance 
that  unilateral  lesions  of  them  give  rise  to  extremely  abnormal 
movements,  *  uncontrollable  movementaJ*  The  chief  forms  of 
these  abnormal  movements  are  :  (1)  movement  forwards  at  the 
periphery  of  a  circle — like  that  of  a  horse  galloping  round  a 

*  After  obsorving  objects  in  continual  motion,  or  after  rotation  of  the  body,  the 
eyes  being  kept  open,  the  well-known  '  dizziness '  supervenes  when  the  eye  is  again 
fixed  upon  objects  at  rest.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  move- 
ment the  eye  has  to  bo  rotated  in  a  definite  direction  in  order  to  remain  fixed  on  & 
point  and  that  this  rotation  is  afterwards  continued  by  habit  when  the  eye 
endeaTOors  to  become  fixed  npon  a  point  in  repose,  thus  causing  the  point  to  seem 
to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  (Hclmholtz). 
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Vrng-  .^)  TCiXKQnzi  sbcvot  the  l{n^:itQdi]ial  axis  of  the  body, 
— t-«TKt^  or  vjJl£vin22£:  mOT^aBcotz  ;  (Z)  moT^ment  of  the  an- 
tiencc  pnracm  of  iht  bi^jiMHn  the  fixed  posterior  portion. 
'ntfj  f iiIIc'V  xirjiineF  tiO  the  eoipcn  striata,  optic  tKal^wi;^  cms 
cnrernn.  pons  V^rcrHL  and  certain  pordons  of  the  mednDa  oblon- 
{!:aaa  and  c^z^iheiDinxL  M<s>^  exact  statements  as  to  the  form 
and  uirfiracm  of  ihe  iDDTeziieDt?  camKut  with  certainty  be  given. 
Hhst  dire^^tncin  chs£i£;es.  in  CnU^saqTiesce  of  the  cpossiiig  of  fibres, 
«Dct:irdin£:  as  ^bt  plaz^  <!if  the  fectaon  is  moie  anterior  or  pos- 
t«nar.  Thr  ciliicr  exisilsziaiicci  ^liiidi  assumed  the  existence  of 
ciecTra>  fro-  the  proiDSifiai  <€  m^Teanent  in  a  certain  direction 
wiDch  Tipeire*  soizDnInT'cd  br  these  injuries,  is  inadmissiUe,  because 
the  mz^rtsasnxs  frfiqiiesi2y  occnu  mo^y  as  abnonnal  expressions 
«f  an  inxenticfnal  iDi^Teanesit^  soelt  as  of  fiight.  MoreoTer,  lesion 
of  iviiiie  £  tees.  xix.  of  the  cmnu  is  sofBcient  to  pix>diice  theniy 
azid  ihey  haxe  leen  fvoDedmes  observed  to  follow  injories  to 
the  ovi3t3<aI  pv^nictn  of  the  cei^bram.  Mere  paralysis  of  indi- 
lidii^  CTOi'JH?  of  smifidee — f«r  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
cias?  t>f  iL^pomial  inc*Teas>eajt5  previously  rrfened  to,  of  the 
musTirs  cc  the  ^dde  of  the  bc^y  turned  towards  the  imaginary 
oenTTr  I'-f  tLt  cirde  oS  movemfni — is  also  insufficient  to  explain 
xh-x-  Tbezi.njfi:*:!.  f:r  *his  riaraivsis  freouentlv  does  not  exist. 
TLr  ni>>:  rtr:':-;s':-!t'  rxr"larks::c-n  is  The  fo^s^'aing:  Since  m-:*ve- 
3Dfi.:.>  ire  i:rrM-:e:I  in  £o^:riixc*r'idib  seiiK-rv  stimulations  from 
w::i>::,  ;.ss:>:.t^i  rj  l  kn^'srled^e  of  the  situati. r-n  of  the  part^  •"•f 
tie  ":•;»:>•  r^rerlillT  of  tie  he^vi  32 d  of  the  eyetalls^  ail  iiijuries 
vh;:!  I-:-oi  ::•  fil>r  vji^r=ir:::s  ooiicseniiii^  thc^se  matiers — i-jt 
eTiVT'.T'Ir,  f.:v :.  is  ci'.i>r  ini-r>eprt^?eritst2'Mi  as  to  the  position  <'f 
the  Le^i — r^.i  rvri  iz'iirits  :?  in:'tor  tracts  which  dist^irb  the 
iiii.r-\i:::i.  cf  :hr  Ha^foles  of  the  heai  ari-i  everall.  w:tL:^:t 
leaiir:^  "  •  orrrf^p.niiiij  in:pre^:Mif*  rsay  prc^iuce  abnormal 
in.:vriLri.:s,  As  i  f.:.?:,alc:'rnii:  csrri^i^t  of  th-e  beai  ir^e<!uei:i> 

in  :hv  cise  ::  zirveneiits  dirt-ctoi  bv  r.ureiv  re5ei  raeans  with- 

pti:h?    HIT,     :r-  :er    OTrr^kiu    o:rcuii:sVii»C"e^    res-^t     in    sinil^r 
mrvcneitf.     G-Ivj^nis^tioii  »"'f  :h?  heai  als>  c3ii?<^-5  cizzii-r^r. 


wi::-_   iniT  vV"Z  ^:ve  pjioe  :•  inrvrnviits  o:  :!-?  a'-vve-niri- 
tiori-  :  ir^crii.i:  -n    Purkin^'e.  Hitzfir  . 
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is  exceedingly  incomplete.  The  fcorpora  qnadrigemina,  which 
communicate  on  the  one  side  with  the  optic  nerve  and  on  the 
other  with  the  nucleus  of  the  motor  oculi,  may  be  shown,  both 
anatomically  and  experimentally,  to  form  an  important  reflex 
centre  between  the  retina  and  the  internal  and  external  muscles 
of  the  eye.  After  destruction  of  these  organs,  reflex  contraction 
of  the  pupils  ceases ;  irritation  of  them  produces  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  opposite  side,  or,  according  to  others,  of  both 
sides  (Flourens,  Longet,  Budge).  According  to  more  recent 
statements  (Knoll)  the  above  results  are  said  to  occur  only  when 
the  optic  tract  is  implicated,  in  which  case  the  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina. would  not  be  a  centre  for  the  reflex  contraction  of  the 
iris.  On  the  contrary,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  coBpus  quadri- 
geminum  is  asserted  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  same 
side,  as  long  as  the  cervical  sympathetic  cord  remains  intact^ 
and  therefore  to  stimulate  the  centrum  ciliospinale.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  anterior  coi-pus  quadrigeminum  also  causes  rotation  of 
both  eyeballs  towards  the  opposite  side  (Adamiik). 

The  thalami  optici,  which  also  communicate  with  the  opticus, 
do  not  admit  of  experimental  investigation  without  the  most 
extensive  injury  of  other  parts  of  the  brain.  As  lesions  of  the 
optic  thalami  produce  the  peculiar  movements  above  referred  to, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  through  them  that  the  eye  influences  co- 
ordinated movements.  Pigeons  whose  cerebra  have  been 
extirpated  without  injury  to  the  thalami  optici  follow  by 
movement  of  the  head  the  direction  of  a  light  which  is  carried 
round  them  in  a  circle  (Longet).  The  intimate  connection  of 
the  optic  thalami  with  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  indicate,  in 
addition,  functions  concerned  in  the  conscious  perception  of 
visual  impressions. 

Scarcely  any  iacts,  save  those  of  an  anatomical  nature,  aro 
known  respecting  the  corpora  striata  and  lenticular  nucleus. 
These  organs,  which,  like  the  fibres  of  the  crura  proceeding  to 
them,  have  a  proportionate  development  to  the  cerebrum  in  tho 
various  classes  of  animals,  probably  take  a  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  conscious  sensations  and  movements,  which  is,  however, 
quite  unknown.  Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  invariably 
cause  hemiplegia.  A  species  of  spasmodic  attempt  at  flight  has 
been  recently  noticed  to  follow  injuries  to  the  corpora  striata 
(Nothnagel). 
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Nothing  whatever  haa  been  discovered  with  regard  to  the 
phvi^iological  position  and  function  of  the  nmnerooB  grej  tracts 
of  the  pons  Varolii,^ 

In  the  mass  of  white  aabstance  <^TtAw<^fng  between  the 
ganglia  at  the  batie  of  the  brain  and  the  c^itral  grey  sobetance 
an  apparently  complete  crossing  of  the  fibres  £rom  one  side 
to  the  other  takes  place.  The  physiological  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  pathological  changes  and  injuries  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  followed  by  anes- 
thesia, or  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  only  in  portions  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  Not  until  the  lesion  has  affected, 
by  pressure,  &c.,  the  cranial  nerves  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  do  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in  portions  of  the 
head  situated  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  seat  of  injury.- 
As  to  the  exact  situation  where  the  crossing  takes  place,  the 
discoveries  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  do  not  quite  agree. 
For  example,  while  dissection  shows  an  intercrossing  of  fibres  of 
the  white  columns  in  the  anterior  white  commissure  of  the  cord, 
unilateral  sections  of  those  columns  are  only  followed  by 
paralysis  of  the  same  side  (Yolkmann,  von  Bezold).  The 
crossed  commissural  fibres  are,  therefore,  possibly  merely  co- 
ordinative  in  function,  like  those  marked  4  in  Fig.  40.  Fibres 
cross  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  various  situations  of  the 
spinal  cord  :  firstly,  between  the  pyramids,  where,  to  judge 
from  the  connection  with  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  both 
motor  and  sensory  fibres  are  concerned  in  the  crossing,  the 
former,  however,  passing  over  at  a  lower  point ;  secondly,  in 
the  white  raphe  or  white  lamina  occupying  the  mesial  plane  of 
the  medulla,  where  occurs,  especially,  the  crossing  of  the  con- 
necting^ columns  Ijetween  the  grey  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves 
and  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  of  the  fibres  running  from  the 
nuclei  to  the  peduncles  of  the  brain ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  pons 
Varolii,  about  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  which  but  little  is 
known.  The  crossing  is  completed  in  the  peduncles  of  the  brain. 

Tlie  olfactory,  optic,  and  trochlear  nerves  form  very  remark- 
able exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  intercrossing  of 
nerves.  The  olfactory  fibres  are  entirely  unilateral.  The  optic 
fibres  cross  outside  the  brain  in  the  chiaania.     According  to 

*  If.  may  he  hero  mentione^l  that  nothing  is  known  of  the   physiological 
significanco  of  tho  pituitary  lH>dy  and  pineal  gland. 
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some  the  crossing  is  only  partial^  extending  to  half  the  number 
of  fibres ;  but  it  has  recently  been  stated,  in  support  of  the 
view  of  the  entire  crossing,  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve 
causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  same  side,  while  section  of  the 
optic  tract  causes  dilatation  of  that  of  the  opposite  side  (Knoll). 
The  same  author  also  states  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve 
completely  releases  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter  iridis,  so  that 
section  of  the  motor  oculi  nerve  no  longer  causes  dilatation  of 
the  pupil ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  must  be  regarded  as  of  reflex  origin.  The  trochlear 
nerve  crosses  the  middle  line  after  its  exit  from  its  nucleus,  as 
well  as  while  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  if  the  crossing 
of  the  fibres  within  the  brain  is  complete,  the  twofold  crossing 
•will  of  course  constitute  the  nerve  practically  unilateral.  The 
physiological  and  pathological  facts,  which  might  ser^^e  to 
throw  light  upon  this  point,  are  still  wanting. 


C.  Cerebellnm. 

The  cerebellum  was  formerly,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
thought  to  be  the  seat  of  certain  psychical  functions,  as  of  the 
sexual  instinct  (Grall)  and  certain  other  voluntary  acts.  Patho- 
logical facts  and  the  results  of  extirpation  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  rather  resembles  the  above-described  organs  in  contain- 
ing a  great  co-ordinating  centre  for  orderly  movements  (Flourens, 
Longet,  R.  Wagner).  Awkwardness  in- performing  movements, 
frequent  falling,  and,  in  birds,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  flight, 
are  consequences  of  its  removal,  or  of  disease  in  its  tissues.  The 
connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  all  the  columns  of  the  cord, 
with  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  with  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum,  but  especially  its  intimate  relations  with  the 
auditory  nerve,  also  renders  the  above  function  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent plausible.  It  is  possible  that  the  auditory  nerve,  the 
influence  of  which  in  judging  of  the  position  of  the  head  has 
already  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  plays  a  similar  part  to  that 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  of  the  middle 
brain.  Deafness  does  not  follow  on  removal  of  the  cerebellum. 
In  disease  of  the  cerebellum  affecting  one  side  only,  the  disturb- 
ances of  movement  appear  chiefly  to  concern  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  bodv.     Irritation  of  the  ceiebellmn  causes  neither  move- 
ments  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  sensations  of  pain. 

B.  Cortex  of  tlie  CerehronL 

The  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief, 
if  not  the  exclusive,  seat  of  psychical  activity.     The  essential 
proo&  of  this  are  the  following :  1 .  In  the  animal  series  the  cere- 
brum is  found  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  comparison  with  the 
mass  of  the  body,  and  with  the  encephalon  as  a  whole,  in  those 
classes  in  which  the  individuals  approach,  in  mental  powers,  the 
condition  of  man.     The  d^^ee  of  development  is  judged  of  by 
the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  and  by  the  number  of  gyri  or  '  con- 
volutions,* for  an  increase  in  the  latter  increases  the  extent  of 
the  superficies,  and  hence  the  amount  of  grey  substance.     2. 
In  cases  where  the  cerebrum  is  abnormally  small  firom  birth 
(microcephalus,  cretinismus),  or  where  it  is  diseased  (hydro- 
cephalus, &C.),  there  is  noticed  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  higher  mental  powers,  or  idiotcy.    3.  Injuries,  compression, 
and  diseases  of  the  cerebrum  are  almost  always  accompanied  by 
mental   disturbance — peculiarity  of  demeanour,  insensibility, 
somnolence,  or  excitement.     4.  Bemoval  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres (which  is  best  accomplished  in  birds)  induces  a  condition 
resembling  that  of  sleep,  in  which  all  voluntary  movement  ceases. 
Nevertheless,  movements  of  a  reflex  nature  occur  in  response  to 
the  stimulation  of  sense-organs ;  but  they  are  so  reg^ular  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  that  they  may  be  predicted.     When 
the   cerebrum  is  removed  in  slices,  a  gradual  loss  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  is  said  to  take  place  (Flourens). 

It  has  been  also  niaintaiDed  that  the  Tarious  degrees  of  mental  ability  in 
man  are  dependent  upon  the  size,  development,  and  weight  of  the  cerebrum ; 
the  results  obtained  by  iceighing  are  far  from  supporting  this  suppositioD. 
The  height,  breadth,  and  prominence  of  the  forehead  are  regulated  by 
the  development  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  a  measure  of  the  prominence  is 
obtained  in  the  '  facial  angle/  or  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
lines,  one  of  which  touches  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  forehead,  and  the 
symphysis  of  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  other  passes  through 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  more  acute  is  this  angle,  the  more  nearly  the  ftiod 
resembles  the  type  of  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  relative  development 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  best  estimated  in  animals  by  comparing  them 
with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  size  of  which  has  evidently  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  degree  of  psychical  development.    The  cerebra  of  Mono- 
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tremata  and  Morsupialia  amongst  mammals  are  distinguished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  want  a  corpus  callosum.  Of  the  sulci  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
which  separates  inferiorly  and  laterally  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes,  is  the 
most  constantly  found ;  in  many  mammals  (in  mice,  moles,  shrews,  and  liat^) 
it  is  the  only  one  present,  while  in  others  (in  hares,  guinea-pigs,  beavers,  &c.) 
a  few  longitudinal  furrows  and  convolutions  are  added  on  to  the  convex 
surface.  In  dogs  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  surrounded  by  three  concentric 
furrows,  whereby  four  '  primary  convolutions '  are  formed ;  at  the  same  time 
a  transTerse  sulcus  occurs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  which  runs  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  called  the  '  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando,' or  '  sulcus  cruciatus,'  and  which  is  surrounded  by  the  fourth  primary 
sulcus.  In  many  mammalian  brains,  possessed  of  a  great  number  of  convo- 
lutions, the  primary  convolutions  are  more  difficult  to  make  out. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  the  description  and  nomenclature  of 
the  complicated  convolutions  of  the  human  brain. 

The  nature  of  psychical  operations  requires  discussion  here 
only  in  one  of  its  aspects.  States  of  consciousness,  or  Tiiental 
operaiionay  which  are  connected  in  some  unknown  way  with  the 
material  processes  of  the  encephalic  organs,  entirely  elude  defi- 
nition, as  has  already  been  said  in  the  Introduction.  But  it  is 
another  question,  and  one  which  may  engage  our  attention  here, 
whether  the  material  processes  of  those  organs  form  connecting 
chains  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal  excitations — a  species 
of  complicated  reflex  actions — which  are  independent  of  the 
states  of  consciousness,  or  mental  operations,  and  to  which  the 
latter  are  attached  merely  as  passive  concomitants  ;  or  whether 
the  latter  can  actively  interfere  in  the  material  processes, 
■and  so  of  themselves  produce  excitation  in  an  organ.  The 
first  view  seems  not  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  existence 
of  a  free  will ;  for  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
.  the  same  aeries  of  centripetal  impreaaioiia  would  not  constantly 
induce  in  the  same  orgaaiism  exactly  the  same  effects^  Le.  would 
coil  forth  the  same  apparently  voluntary  movements.  The 
second  view  presents  the  difficulty  of  requiring  the  assumption 
tliat  a  scientifically  undefinable  process  acts  upon  material  par- 
ticles which  obey  physical  laws. 

An  essential  difiference  between  psychical  processes  and 
orderly  reflex  acts  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  it  is  only 
centripetal  stimulations  acting  at  the  time  which  are  of  effect  in 
inducing  them,  while,  in  the  former,  centripetal  excitations 
which  have  long  gone  by  may  also  operate.  It  is  therefore 
necessaiy,  from  the  materialistic  point  of  view,  to  assume  the 
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sioDS  of  the  past  also  have  a  distinct  action  in  centrifugal  exci- 
tation. The  number  of  the  possible  combinations  is,  therefore, 
80  immensely  great  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  theory  to  ex- 
plain all  actions  as  the  results  of  centripetal  influences.  Ex- 
citation of  this  highest  centre  is  accompanied  by  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  here  is  the  limit  of  physiological  obseiVation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  more  detailed  statements  as  to  the 
arrangements  in  the  centres  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
entirely  gratuitous  phrenological  division  of  the  merUcdfunO' 
turns  according  to  *  impulses,'  and  the  equally  baseless  localisa- 
tion of  them  in  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  have  long  been 
recognised  as  meaningless  and  false.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
assign  any  individual  spot  in  the  cerebrum  as  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, since  cases  are  known,  in  connection  with  almost  every 
part,  in  which,  when  that  part  was  destroyed  or  was  wanting, 
consciousness  still  remained.  Local  defects  in  the  cerebrum 
merely  separate '  certain  regions  of  the  body  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  from  connection  with  the  mind,  while  conscious- 
ness may  still  remain  after  destruction  of  one  hemisphere. 
Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  trustworthy  experience  as  to 
whether,  after  such  destruction,  any  portion  of  the  images  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  have  been  effaced,  or  as  to  the  connec- 
tion which  exists  eventually  between  the  place  of  injury  and  the 
loss  of  me^piory. 

Unilateral  injuries,  induced  by  ruptmre  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  either  hemisphere  indicate  that  the  mind  communi- 
cates ¥dth  the  various  regions  of  the  body  by  means  of  definite 
fibres*  The  question  now  arises.  Do  these  groups  of  fibres 
spring  from  definite  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  from 
diverse  regions,  or  even  from  all  portions  ?  The  first  of  these 
possibilities  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  circumstances  that 
pathological  changes  affecting  a  certain  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain,  namely,  the  Island  of  Reil  (which  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  which  is  discovered  projecting 
downwards  between  the  two  branches  of  the  fissure),  as  well  as 
lesions  of  the  grey  lamina  of  the  cLauetrum  which  is  situated 
between  \ihi^  Island  and  the  lenticular  nucleus,  induce  a  condition 
called  '  Aphasia,'  in  which  the  patient  is  tmable  to  speak  words 
while  retaining  the  power  of  writing  them.  The  knowledge 
derived  from  experiment  concerning  the  individual  sensory  and 

LL 
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motor  functions  of  the  cortex  is  in  the  highest  degree  indefinite. 
Mechanical  lesions  occasion,  according  to  most  authors,  neither 
pain  nor  movements.  The  movements  which  have  recently  been 
induced  (Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  Ferrier)  by  electrical  stimulation, 
since  thev  do  not  occur  after  mechanical  or  chemical  stimula- 
tion,  may  very  well  be  set  down  to  the  irritation  of  more  deeply 
seated  regions,  for  the  latter  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the 
diffusion  of  currents.  This  explanation  is  especially  probable 
in  the  case  of  Ferrier^s  experiments.  According  to  the  results 
obtained  by  the  observers  just  mentioned,  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  particular  are  connected  with  the  motor 
arrangements.  Experiments  with  destruction  of  small  parts  of 
the  cortex  by  excision  (Fritsch  and  Hitzig),  or  by  cauterisation 
by  means  of  injections  into  the  tissue  (^Nothnagel,  Foumi^), 
resulted  for  the  most  part  in  abnormal  postures  and  movements 
of  individual  members,  which  are  attributed  (Nothnagel)  to  loss 
of  muscular  sense.  Xo  results  as  to  the  natm-e  and  distri- 
bution of  the  functions  of  the  cortex,  even  of  the  value  of 
approximations,  can  be  deduced  from  these  experiments* 

Most  cas^s  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  '  Aphasia  *  depend  upon  leaons  of 
the  Iffi  hemisphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  right  half  of 
the  trunk  {npht-st'tM  hetmplepia).  It  has  therefore  been  concluded,  not 
without  opposition^  that  the  so-called  *  centre  of  speech  '  is  unsymmetiical 
— unilateral.  Cases  are,  however,  known  of  Aphasia  following  lesion  on  the 
right  side  (Bouillaud\  and  the  greater  frequency  of  the  former  kind  is 
referred  to  circulatory  agencies. 

The  ivsnlti!  of  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  are  the  following 
(Fritsch  and  Hitzig) :  Within  the  arch  circumscribed  by  the  four  primary 
convolutions  and  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (in  the  dog)  is  situated,  in  the  anterior 
region,  a  spot   the  irritation  of  which   induces  contraction  of  the  cervical 
muscles ;  in  the  lateral  region  a  similar  spot  exists  for  the  extensors  and 
adductors,  and  a  little  way  behind  is  another  for  the  flexors  and  rotators  of 
the  fore  limb,  while  a  fourth  for  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  is  found  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  space.     At  the  posterior  part  of  the  convolntion  which 
surrounds  th«^  fourth,  is  found  a  spot  for  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve.     In  spite  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  electrodes  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  diversion  of  the  current  through  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  brain.     This  surmise  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
slight  changes  of  the  position  of  the  electrodes  induce  changes  in  the  results, 
for  the  direction  of  the  diverted  currents  is  verv  much  altered  as  the  elec- 
trodes  are  shifted  even  over  small  areas. 

AVe  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  exists  in  rabbits,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  apex  of  the  hemisphere,  a  spot  on  injuring 
which  violent  but  transitory  forward  and  sideward  moTements  result  after 
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«ome  time  (Nothnagel).  In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  moyements 
were  due  to  some  hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  animal  rather  than  to  a 
direct  motor  influence. 

Direct  combinations  of  the  cerebral  cortex  with  sensory  or 
motor  nerve-fibres  of  the  external  system  are  rendered  doubtful 
on  the  anatomical  grounds  above  mentioned,  and  at  most  only 
occur  in  special  regions.   It  seems  more  probable  that  the  same 
apparatuses  are  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  conscious 
sensation  and  voluntary  movement    as  in  the    production  of 
reflex  acts   ot   a  lower  or  a  higher  order.     As  in  the  latter 
motor   nerve-centres  are   so   combined  that  the    muscles  co- 
operate in  orderly  manner  to  cause  reflex  action,  so  it  is  possible 
that  in  orderly  voluntary  movements  also  these  co-ordinating 
systems  are  brought  into  activity  oa  a  whole,  whereby  the  mind 
is,  as  it  were,  spared  much  labour.     This  is  rendered  all  the 
more  probable  as  we  cannot    voluntarily  contract  each  indi- 
vidual muscle  alone.     It  is  probable  that  the  mental  organs  are 
provided  not  only  with  inciting  fibres,  but  ako  with  inhibitory 
fibres,  for  these  centres.     Whether  intermediate  apparatuses, 
concerned  in  similar  influences  exerted  on  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  are  present  in  the  case  of  centripetal  excitations  also,  is 
still  more  doubtful,  and  such  would,  at  least,    be   far    less 
intelligible. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  purposive  co-ordinations 
of  movements,  there  exist  others,  which  might  be  described  as 
defects  or  weaknesses ;  in  contradistinction  to  ^  co-ordinated,' 
these  are  called  'associated'  movements,  to  the  category  of 
which  belongs,  e.g.,  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
during  strong  bodily  (or  mental)  excitement.  It  is  possible 
to  render  oneself,  by  an  act  of  will,  temporarily  and,  by 
frequent  repetition,  permanently,  free  from  these  '  movements 
of  association,'  as  is  shown  in  the  independence  of  the  two  hands 
of  a  pianist. 

Sensations  in  the  region  of  other  fibres  than  those  which  have  been 
objectively  excited  are  called  '  associated  sensations.'  One  illustration  has 
already  previously  been  given  (p.  404),  viz.  the  phenomenon  of  *  Irradiation,' 
or  the  apparent  implication  in  stimulation  of  regions  which  were  not  them- 
selves excited,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  excited  cutaneous  nerve-fibre, 
which  is  owing  to  the  various  connections  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord. 
In  other  cases  remote  fibres  also  may  appear  to  the  mind  to  have  beea 
«timalated|  probably  because  of  the  closeness  of  the  stimulated  and  the 
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Ba»-«tiiiiiiltttod  fffam  at  tiieir  otigm  in  the  gnj  wnhtttwne^ ;  fe  fTMipl^» 
tlw  ienwdon  of  dddingiii  tiie  krynx  wiu^MkyvB  wben  ^e  ertenml 
andGtorj  meatm  is  toodied  near  tiie  tjmpaiiiim,  both  ngioai  beiaf^  soppGed 
bj  tiie  TBgna.  '  Insdiadoii '  ilao  inaj  lie  dhniitMhgd  bj  practiee,  m  akrywn 
bj  tiie  more  scnte  perceptioii  of  the  tonek  (doe  to  tiM  diiainutinn  of  the 
ama  of  tenaatum)  in  blud  peiaoaa. 

Bf  means  of  the  method  deacribedoa  p.  398,  and  amihr  eoolziYnBeea, 
the  npiditj  of  certain  aimple  pejdncal  proceaaai  wtsj  be  detauaiued.  In 
theae  experiments  (Donderi,  De  Jaagir)  it  appeared  iSbttX  n  agnnl  pnanaaged 
to  be  giTen  on  a  certain  atimqlation  oceorred  latei^  the  move  cfipBcated 
the  payehical  operation  which  waa  neceaaary  for  the  pvodnctioft  of  the  agBal, 
and  that,  in  addition,  the  time  Taxied  aceotding  to  the  wvf  m  wUcb  the 
atimnloa  acted.  For  example,  as  n  mesna  of  expenmenta,  (1)  the  time 
which  elapaed  between  a  cntaneooa  atimnloa,  and  the  giring  of  a  agnal, 
which  had  to  be  Taried  by  the  penon  experimented  npoo  aeeording  aa  the 
one  or  the  other  of  two  localidea  of  the  akin  had  been  atimwlated  (iLc 
dedaion  had  first  to  be  made  as  to  whidi  of  the  localitiea  had  reemTsd 
the  stimulus)  was  0066  sec ;  (2)  when  light  was  used  as  a  atfrnalna,  a, 
decision  between  two  colours  took  0-122 — 0*184  sec,  i,  derision  between 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  todc  0-166  sec,  c,  deddon  betweeu  fi^e  kttexs 
took  0-170  sec,  the  signal  consisting  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  letter 
which  was  suddenly  exhibited ;  (3)  when  the  stimulus  waa  anditofy,  a, 
distinguishing  between  two  Towels  took  0066  sec,  5,  distinguishing  betwe^ 
fiTe  Towels  took  0-060 — 0K)68  sec,  the  signal  consisting  in  repeating  the 
name  of  the  ToweL 

If  objects  be  allowed  io  act  upon  the  eye  for  only  a  Tery  abort  time,  thej 
are  not  recognised ;  the  time  during  which  the  eye  must  be  stimulated  in 
order  to  ensure  recognition  i«,  for  large  letters,  about  0O005  aec,  and  it  is 
longer  the  smaller  the  object  and  the  less  it  differs  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests.  If  a  second  object  is  presented  to  the  eye  immediately  on 
the  disappearance  of  the  first,  the  first  must  be  observed  for  a  longer  time  in 
order  to  be  recognised,  and  the  longer  according  as  the  second  object  is  a 
more  powerful  stimulus,  and  as  the  first  object  is  more  complicated  ia 
torm  (Ilelmholtz  and  Baxtj.  If,  prior  to  the  momentary  illumination  of 
an  object,  the  attention  be  directed  to  a  certain  part  of  it,  that  part  is 
perceired  even  though,  without  having  the  attention  so  directed,  the 
illumination  would  be  of  too  short  duration  for  it  to  be  possible  (Helmholtz). 


Paycho-Physical  Relations. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  nature  of  states  of  cor 
sciousness,  there  exists,  of  course,  no  measure  for  them.     Neve 
thelessin  recent  times,  in  the  more  exact  consideration  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  which  are  most  accessible  to  investigatic 
viz.  the  sensations,  a  method  of  measurement  has,  by  an  artifi 
been  introduced.     By  this  method  a  definite  relationship  appe 
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to  have  been  established  between  the  increase  of  the  state  of  exci- 
tation of  the  mental  organ  and  the  increase  of  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness (sensation).  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  between  the  material  process  in  the  organ  of  sense  and  that 
in  the  organs  of  mind  there  intervenes  a  whole  series  of  liberor- 
UonSj  concerning  the  relations  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known; 
we  are,  therefore,  entirely  ignorant  as  to  where  to  localise  this 
relationship,  which  has  been  termed  ^  psycho-physical'  (Fechner). 
These  psycho-physical  discoveries  were  made  by  determining 
the  slightest  increase  of  stimulus  which  was  perceptible  as  a 
sensation,  i.e.  the  increase  of  stimulus  which  occasioned  the 
smallest  possible  increase  of  sensation.  The  increase  of  stimulus 
is  within  certain  limits  constantly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  stiiaulus  already  applied  (E.  H.  Weber),  i,e.  '  the  stronger 
the  stimulus  (as,  for  instance,  a  pressure)  already  in  action,  the 
more  must  it  be  increased,  in  order  that  the  increase  may  be 
perceived.'  This  law  holds  true  in  the  case  of  all  the  organs  of 
sense  (Fechner,  Volkmann).  It  follows  therefrom  that  sein^ 
saiions  increase  proportionately  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
strength  of  the  stimuLus  (Fechner). 

If  fi  represent  a  stimulus,  y  the  sensation  which  corresponds  to  it,  dy  the 
tnudlest  perceptible  increase  of  sensation,  and  d^  the  increase  of  stimulus 
necessary  to  produce  that  increase  of  sensation,  then,  according  to  Weber's 
law,  dy  is  not  proportional  to  the  absolute  increase  of  stimulus  d)9,  but  to  the 
relative  increase  of  stimulus,  measured  according  to  the  strength  of  stimulus 
0,  t.e.  to  ^    Therefore  if  A;  be  a  constant 

If  this  equation  be  integrated,  the  sensation  y  being  considered  as  a  sum 
of  numerous  small  increases  of  sensation,  then 

y^k,  log.  nat  0  +  const 

If  the  constant  of  integration  be  so  chosen  that  when  y  »0  0  is  equal  to  h 
— that  is  to  say,  if  6  is  the  intensity  which  the  stimulus  must  already  have  in 
order  to  be  perceived  ('  initial '  or  '  liminal '  intensity, '  Schwellenwerth '  of 
Fechner) — ^tiien 

y- A;  (log.  ^-log.  ft)  -  A? .  log.  ^  ^ 

which  expresses  that  y  commences  to  be  positive  when  0>6.  The  formula 
for  y  (the  <  Maassformel '  of  Fechner),  which  becomes  valid  for  every  lo- 
garithmic system  by  changing  the  value  of  k,  therefore,  shows  that  sensations 
increase  with  the  logarithms  of  the  stimulus  (considered  in  relation  to  th# 
*  liminal  intensity '),  and  shows  that,  in  general,  with  increasing  stimuli  th« 
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(cuticeponfiBg  to  the  loguitliiitt)  inereney  at  fixst  qidcldy,  and 
tWn  wan  and  mora  alowlj. 


The  ledstaoce  idiich  was  (p.  480)  assumed  to  be  offered  by 
the  giey  network  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  magnitude  of 
which  deteimines  the  extent  of  the  drcle  of  irradiation  (p.  464), 
may,  with  the  aid  of  certain  hypotheses,  senre  as  the  starting- 
point  of  another  deduction  from  Fechner^s  formula. 

If  it  be  assmned  (1)  that  the  resistance  is  so  constituted  that 
in  being  propagated  the  excitation  is  constantly  diminished  by 
an  equal  fraction  of  its  own  value ;  (2)  that  the  imperceptible 
value  which  it  finally  attains  is  equal  to  the  liminal  intensity 
of  the  stimulus ;  and  (3)  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
irradiation, — the  same  relation  between  strength  of  stimulus, 
liminal  intensity,  and  intensity  of  sensation  is  found  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  ^  Fechner^s  formula '  (Maassformel).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  empirical  determination  of  the  *  formula  of  intensity  * 
mav,  bv  Weber's  law,  serve  for  the  verification  of  the  above 
assumptions.  It  is  thus  at  once  found  that  it  in  the  formula 
of  intensity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  central  resistance 
(Bernstein). 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  ftirther  simplification 
and  application  of  *Feclmer's  formula'  to  special  cases.  As 
res^ards  the  *  liminal  intensitv"  of  the  stimulus  it  mav,  how- 
ever,  be  remarked  that,  since  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  depends 
on  many  circumstances  (intensity,  duration,  distribution  over 
many  or  few  sensitive  elements,  suddenness  of  action,  &c,\  the 
*  liminal  intensity '  also  may  be  represented  in  various  ways. 
The  stimulus  of  a  musical  tonej  for  instance,  may  be  considered 
as  the  product  of  the  niunber  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  com- 
ponent Wbratory  stimuli,  so  that  the  '  liminal  intensity '  of  a 
high  tone  will  correspond  to  a  smaller  d^ree  of  intensity  than 
the  '  liminal  intensitv  '  of  a  low  tone. 


Sleep. 

In  the  mental  organs  two  states,  the  physical,  difference 
between  which  is  not  imderstood,  hold  alternate  swav  with  a 
certain  regularity ;  these  are  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  states. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Bleep  in  which  no  mental  action 
whatever  takes  place,  so  that  the  only  central  organs  in  operation 
are  those  of  an  automatic  and  reflex  nature.  The  functions 
depending  upon  the  central  organs  of  this  character,  viz. 
circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  digestion,  &c.,  go  on  as 
usual.  The  reactions  to  external  stimuli  which  still  manifest 
themselves,  and  which  proceed  exactly  like  those  of  animals 
whose  cerebra  have  been  extirpated,  must  be  regarded  simply 
as  undisturbed  orderly  reflex  movements ;  for,  as  was  explained 
on  p.  512,  we  have  no  groimds  for  regarding  them  as  the  results 
of  fitill  remaining  mental  activity,  having  its  seat  either  in  the 
cerebrum  or  perhaps  in  special  mental  organs  (as  of  the  spinal 
cord,  &c.)  not  in  the  sleeping  state. 

Whether  states  of  consciousness  or  mental  operations  occur 
during  sleep  can  only  be  decided  by  one  means,  that  of  the 
memory.  From  it  we  learn  that  incomplete  mental  actions  do 
very  frequently  take  place  in  the  form  of  dreayna.  These  are 
marked  by  sensations  without  objective  causes  (hallucinations), 
volitions  without  effect  (disappointments  in  intended  but  im- 
possible movements),  and  processes  of  thought  without  the  usual 
logic  of  the  waking  state  (apparent  solutions  of  problems  which 
seem  afterwards  when  remembered  to  be  absurd).  No  means 
exist  of  determining  the  duration  of  dreams.  An  observation 
which  has  frequently  been  made  leads  to  the  belief  that  possibly 
most  dreams  occur  only  at  the  moment  of  awakening  or,  at  least, 
at  the  moment  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  release  from  sleep ; 
for  a  dream  often  ends  with  a  sensation  occasioned  by  some 
objective  cause  which,  at  the  same  time,  brings  about  the 
awaking  of  the  sleeper.  Hence  the  fact  that  extraordinary 
delusions  as  to  time  are  an  accompaniment  of  dreams. 

Awaking  from  sleep  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  caused 
by  sensations  which  must  be  stronger  the  deeper  the  sleep. 
The  depth  of  sleep  may  be  expressed  by  Fechner's  formula  given 
above,  by  making  the  liminal  intensity  h  {i.e.  the  value  which 
a  stimulus  must  have  in  order  to  induce  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness) so  great  that  7  becomes  negative  on  ordinary  stimulations. 
Direct  measurements  have  shown  (Kohlschiitter)  that  b,  and 
consequently  the  intensity  of  sleep,  increases  from  the  com- 
mencement of  sleep,  at  first  quickly,  then  more  slowly, 
until  about  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  after  which  it  again 
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diminishes,  at  first  quickly  and  then  very  slowly,  reaching 
its  usual  value  at  awaking-time.  Frequently,  and  without  any 
apparent  cause,  sleep  becomes  suddenly  less  intense,  relapsing 
again  to  its  former  depth.  As  a  general  statement,  the  deeper 
the  sleep  the  longer  it  lasts.  The  deeper  the  sleep,  and  the 
greater,  therefore,  is  6,  the  stronger  must  the  stimulus  /8  be 
which  is  requisite  to  call  forth  a  sensation  and  cause  awaking. 

The  chief  condition  of  sleep  is  the  removal  as  &r  as  possible 
of  all  stimuli :  hence  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night  are 
conducive  to  sleep.  Sleep,  moreover,  seems  to  come  more 
readily  and  to  be  deeper  the  greater  the  preceding  exertions 
of  the  mental  organs.  During  sleep  the  mental  organs  are 
restored  to  vigour,  and  the  exhausted  muscles,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  relaxed  during  its  continuance,  become  refreshed. 
The  numerous  and  well-known  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreaming 
may  be  passed  over  without  further  comment.  Concerning 
the  material  changes  in  the  brain  diuring  sleep,  the  alterations 
of  blood-pressiure,  nutrition,  &c.,  we  have  as  yet  mere  hypothesis 
unsupported  by  facts. 

Appendix.  Circulatory  and  Nutritive  Conditions  of  the  Brain  and  S^trnd 
Cord, — The  activity  of  the  central  organs  is  dependent  in  a  high  degree 
upon  their  blood-circulation,  as  tbe  consequences  of  anaemia,  bypeitemia, 
stagnation,  &c.,  show  (p.  501).  Special  arrangements  appear  to  exist  with 
a  view  to  regulate  the  blood-pressure.  As  sach  may  be  mentioned :  1.  The 
fact  that  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  enclosed  in  a  bony  case  which  they, 
together  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  completely  till.  On  account  of  the 
incompressibility  of  these  parts,  and  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  enclosing 
case,  cardiac  and  respiratory  variations  in  the  vascular  areas  appear  to  be 
impossible.  In  order  that  such  variations  should  occur,  either  the  case  must 
be  opened  (thu8,  the  brain  shows  respiratory  pulsations  when  the  skull  is 
opened ;  and  a  manometer  communicatinof  with  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
exhibits  respiratory  and  cardiac  oscillations)  or  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
must  flow  out  (thus,  in  injuries  to  the  spine,  the  brain  shows  respiratory 
movements  which,  as  it  seems,  induce  basilar  meningitis  by  friction, 
Rosenthal).  Artificial  or  pathological  increase  of  intracranial  pressure 
causes  much  disturbance  of  function,  presumably  depending  upon  circulatory 
mischief.  2.  The  brain,  by  means  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  is  secure  from  any 
sudden  interruption  to  circulation  by  the  closure  of  an  artery.  3.  Changes 
of  blood-pressure  in  the  brain,  which  might  result  from  sudden  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  body  (as,  for  instance,  on  rising  from  the  horizontal 
position),  are  said  to  be  prevented  by  the  thyroid  body  which  forma  a 
collateral  blood-reservoir  (Liebermeister).  If  the  change  of  position  occurs 
suddenly  a  transitory  faintness  follows.  The  thyroid  body  is  said  to 
ulate   blood-pressure  in   the   brain  in  another  way  also,  since,  when 
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swollen  by  the  strong  influx  of  arterial  blood,  it  compresses  the  carotid 
(Gayon) ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  muscles  are  powerfully  excited,  the 
carotids  sometimes  exhibit  no  pulsation  (Maignien).  4.  The  vaso-motor 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  traverse  the  highest  cervical  ganglion,  but  do  not 
wholly  lie  in  the  sympathetic  cord  (Nothnagel),  are  the  media  for  the 
general  regulatory  influences  such  as  are  described  at  p.  79. 


8.  Sympathetic  Centres  and  Kerves. 

In  general  those  nerves  are  described  as  sympathetic, 
irrespective  of  their  origin,  which  supply  the  viscera  and  the 
vessels.  Moreover,  the  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres,  which 
are  present  in  such  large  numbers  in  sympathetic  nerves,  are 
called  '  sympathetic  fibres.'  The  origin  of  these  sympathetic 
fibres  is  not  exactly  determined.  The  numerous  ganglion-c^lls 
which  are  aggregated  in  the  large  somatic  cavities,  or  are 
scattered  singly  through  the  parenchymata  of  many  viscera,  are 
to  be  r^arded  as  the  principal  central  organs  of  the  sympathetic 
system ;  but  it  has  been  shown  anatomically  and  physiologically 
that  many  sympathetic  fibres  are  in  communication  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  organs,  partly  by  means  of  the  rami  communi- 
cantes  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  partly  by  means  of  unions  formed 
with  the  cranial  nerves.  This  communication  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  oculo-spinal  centre  (pp.  489, 
507)  and  of  the  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (p.  502). 
Nevertheless  no  sympathetic  nerve  has  ever  been  proved  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  will,  for  all  the  movements  of  the  viscera 
are  completely  involuntary.  The  sensibility  of  the  viscera, 
also,  is  so  extremely  slight  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
few  medullated  ('  cerebro-spinal ')  fibres  which  the  sympathetic 
nerve-trunks  contain.  Smooth  muscles  are  regulated  only  by 
sympathetic  fibres,  and  hardly  any  instance  is  known  of  other 
descriptions  of  muscles  being  supplied  from  this  system  of  nerves. 

The  ganglion-cells  of  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  ganglia  are  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  covered  with  squamous  epithelium  (Frantzel).  They  give  off',  as  a 
rule,  a  straight  fibre,  and  a  spiral  one  which  twists  round  the  former  (Arnold, 
Beale) ;  hence  they  are  to  he  regarded  as  bipolar.  It  is,  however,  stated 
that,  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  only  unipolar  cells  are  found  (Courvoisier, 
Schwalbe). 

The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  central  organs  are,  as  fietr 
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ascr  r^ioagxia^fe.  T^  i^iilunical  amomarign  in  sympathetic 
skerres  is  naosr  t&^  regoiiiMa  oi  inhifaitoiT  and  arrpifraring 
£bn^  jnsi  as  ^aies  ihe  case  vith  nores  of  the  eefefaro-sfBiial 
m[L£^  -pL  -47±  . 

Tbe*  fcfSo'vizig  aaj  le  taken  as  a  nMire  paiticnlar  statement 
of  ib^  fcDccic-iis  <cf  ibe^  srnipathecic  oigaiis : — 

1.  I%e  GuTk'pli*!  cf  P^iradbynala.  3tfianT  oigans  contain  in 
their  snlwrarwje  gaagli-aKfcDsy  ty  means  of  wfaidi  their  fonctioos 
zre  zn  part  regiilirai.  Soch  oi^:ans  are  especiaDr  the  heart, 
axid.  a^j-jriiii^  irit  n-:*?:  i:!niro«is.  tiie  stomach,  intestines,  uterus, 
io,  Thf-  iTiT^lia  :f  tbr  hear:  ar^  inc»5t  easilv  studied.  Thev 
ft:i5j«e?5  a  rhrilnicil  vj:.>rLati5ni  in  virtue  of  which  is»jlated 
fra^mrnt^  ^f  tlr  Leir:  p-jilfate  of  themselres-  In  addition, 
c^z—criiriaur^  srr2izi^m<rr.ts  are  pi^esent  whereby  the  \"arious 
«egTrirri5  vf  tie  iszlatei  asd  Tminjured  Tiscns  contract  in 
regT:'5r  ^c^-^ir^c^,  M -•r>=*%Ter.  the  rb vthm  is  under  the  control 
of  acoeleia:!::^  and  retard: y.i:  tfcrts,  l»Th  of  which  sets  arise  fin^m 
the  crrebr:-5i.ii:al  orkTans,  but  the  former  of  which  run  in 
srmpathetfc  c>:ir?r^  riz.  throiigh  the  lowest  cervical  and  npper- 
mc>st  thoracic  grir.glia  u  while  the  latter  pass  along  the  vagus. 
The  cnstoniary  assumption  that  the  heart  also  contains  ( in  the 
auricle  ;  inhibliory  c^ntnil  organs  is  doubtfuL 

The  sdisTilas  -which  produce*  Aaiomaif  c  excitadoa  of  the  ciTiiiftc  guisiiA 
is  miknown.  In  the  frog's  hemit  it  appear?  to  be  the  oirgen  of  the  air  or  c-f 
the  \tif>z^  aace  peg-ular  polsatioii  ceases  en  eidndinr  the  oxvir«i  *  Gola. 
Crcn  i.alihoarh  direct  stixDaladon  still  indncies  coctracticin,  the  mmdes  them- 
«JTe8,  Iheref:  re,  remainiDz  iiritahle.  On  the  other  hazsd.  the  presoice  oi" car- 
bonic acid  appears  to  exdte  the  inhihitonr  srstem  (Tzaobe,  Ctoc  l     Is  tbe 
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ctse  of  niftTmnalg  the  conditions  are  more  difficult  to  grasp,  as  it  is  imposdble 
to  experiment  with  the  isolated  heart 

Intestinal  peristaltis  affords  another  example  of  automatic 
co-ordinated  movement  brought  about  by  parenchymatous 
ganglia.  In  this  case  also  an  inhibitory  mechanism  (for  the 
small  intestine)  is  found  in  the  splanchnic  nerves,  while  it 
would  seem  that  accelerating  fibres  reach  the  intestine  from  the 
sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  abdomen.  The  stimulus  for  this 
automatism  is  also  unknown. 

The  presence  of  air  increases  the  movements,  as  does  also  an  increased 
venous  condition  of  the  blood,  taiised,  for  example,  locally  by  stagnation 
(p.  148). 

Concerning  the  innervation  of  the  uterus  Chap.  XII.  may 
be  consulted. 

2.  OcmgUa,  PlexuaeSy  and  Syrwpaihetic  Cord.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  action  of  the  numerous  ganglion-cells  found  in 
these  structures.  Experiments  in  which  stimulation  and  section 
have  been  made  use  of  have  merely  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fibres,  derived  apparently  from  the  cerebro-spinal  organs  which 
chanced  to  pass  through  them.  The  only  apparently  established 
fact  indicating  the  existence  of  reflex  powers  in  a  ganglion,  viz. 
the  secretion  of  saliva  induced  in  a  reflex  manner  through  the 
submaxillary  ganglion  (p.  96),  has  recently  been  doubted 
(Eckhard);  for  the  result  follows  on  electrical  stimulation  only, 
and  may  be  due  to  a  diffusion  of  the  current,  which  may  thus 
affect  the  secreting  nerves  themselves. 

In  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  the  following 
fibres  have  been  shown  to  exist : — 

1.  Vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  corresponding  half  of  the  head : 
these  have  their  origin  in  the  cerebro-spinal  organ. 

2.  Fibres  for  the  dilatator  pupillsD :  these  also  take  origin 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  organ. 

3.  Fibres  for  the  smooth  orbital  muscle  of  Miiller,  and  also, 
apparently,  for  the  rectus  extemus  muscle,  since  section  of 
the  cervical  sjrmpathetic  induces  internal  strabismus. 

4.  Secreting  fibres  for  the  salivary  glands,  and  for  the 
lachrymal  glands :  the  origin  of  these  is  unknown. 

6.  Accelerating  fibres  for  the  heart  (von  Bezold). 

6.  The  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  besides  the  highest  thoracic 
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gangCcMi  {gamglionh  8tdl(xthLWi\  with  irliidi  it  is  firequently 
united,  conducts  acceleiatiiig  Sbres  to  the  heart  through  the 
third  brandi  of  the  gan^on  (E.  and  M.  Cyon) ;  the  first  and 
second  branches  are  the  roots  of  the  depreasor  nerve. 

7.  Fibres  proceeding  to  the  cerebro-spinal  organ  which  call 
into  activity  the  cardiac  inhibLtoiy  mechanism* 

8.  Fibres  proceeding  to  the  ceiebro-^inal  organ,  which 
stimnlate  the  vasoHoaotor  centre  (pressor  fibres). 

In  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  but  few  clearly 
established  experimental  results  have  heea  obtained.  The 
siqperior  thoracic  ganglion  (jjanglion  steUatum)  conducts  to 
the  heart  accelerating  fibres,  which  reach  the  ganglion 
by  way  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  cord  (von  Bezold)  and 
the  root  accompanying  the  vertebral  artery  (von  Bezold  and 
Bever). 

The  plexus  cardiacus,  bdonging  to  this  part  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  is  constituted  of  fibres  passing  to  and  firom  the 
heart  and  belonging  to  the  vagus,  depressor,  and  sympathetic 
nerves.  In  the  thoracic  portion  also  arise  the  splanchnics, 
major  and  minor,  to  which  the  following  fibres  may  be  assigned 
(spL  major) :  1.  Inhibitory  fibres  for  the  intestine  (p.  148). 
2.  Accelerating  fibres  for  the  intestine  (surmised  firom  the  efiect 
of  post-mortem  stimulation,  p.  148).  3.  Fibres  inhibiting  the 
renal  secretion.  4.  Vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  extensive  vascular 
region  of  the  abdomen.  5.  Centripetal  fibres  which  inhibit  the 
heart  in  a  reflex  manner  (situated  in  the  firog  in  the  sympathetic 
cord  (Bernstein).  6.  Fibres,  irritation  of  which  causes  an 
abnormal  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  (von  Grafe,  Eckhard, 
Ploch). 

Concerning  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  sympathetic  we 
have  but  few  trust  worthy  statements.  Irritation  of  the  cord 
and  the  plexuses  ( cceliac,  mesenteric,  renal,  suprarenal,  spermatic, 
hypogastric)  causes  for  the  most  part  movements,  or  increased 
movements,  of  neighbouring  organs,  viz.  intestine,  bladder, 
ureters,  uterus,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  spleen  (induced,  in  the 
last-mentioned  organ,  by  irritation  of  the  plexus  lienalis,  a 
branch  of  the  cceliac  plexus,  Jaschkowitz).  Section  or  extir- 
pation of  the  sympathetic  cord  and  plexuses  cause  chiefly 
circulatory  and  nutritive  disturbance.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  extirpation  of  the  cceliac  ganglia  produced,  in  one  well- 
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established  case,  a  disturbance  of  digestion,  in  which  undigested 
food  was  voided  per  anura  (Lamansky). 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  concerning  the 
uterus  will  be  given  in  Chap.  XII.,  when  considering  parturition. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  very  rich  in  nerves  and  contain 
in  their  interior  cells  resembling  ganglion-cells;  on  this 
account  their  function  has  been  supposed  to  be  nervous,  but 
this  is  as  yet  unsupported  by  facts.  Other  suppositions  as  to 
their  nature  have  already  been  stated  on  p.  178. 
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PART    IV. 

ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEATH  OF 

THE  ORGANISM. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


A.     GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  origin  of  new  organisms  is  always  associated  with  the 
existence  of  others  which  have  preceded  them.  Since  the 
belief  in  the  free  formation  of  cells  has  been  almost  imiversally 
abandoned,''one  may  affirm  that  no  organic  form  originates  in 
shapeless  matter,  but  that  each  form  is  derived  from  a  pre- 
existing one.  The  general  plan  of  new  formation  is  either  a  de* 
composition  of  an  organism  into  parts  which  henceforward 
develop  independently,  or  the  separation  of  a  part  which  develops 
individually  from  an  older  organism  which  continues  to  exist ;  the 
new  part  may  either  remain  in  connection  with  the  old  or  may 
separate  from  it. 

The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generationf  which  ever  finds 
defenders — the  doctrine  which  affirms  that  organised  heings  do  spring  from 
shapeless  matter,  as  in  fermenting  or  decomposing  fluids— is  opposed  to  the 
statements  made  above. 

The  apparent  proofs  of  such  spontaneous  generations  are : — 

1.  The  development  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  (fungi, 
infusoria)  in  infusions  of  organic  substances. 

2.  The  development  of  organisms  (entozoa)  within  completely  shut 
cavities.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  organisms  spring,  as  may  be  proved, 
from  the  numerous  germs  contained  in  the  air ;  as  the  infusion  remains 
barren  if  the  air  reach  it  without  any  germs  (these  being  separated  by 
filtration  firom  it),  or  if  the  germs  contained  in  the  air  be  destroyed  before 
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it  TMdwfl  tiie  inf nnoB,  u  br  ooDdndiiif  iSbm  A  Uuuugb  nd-bot  tabea. 
The  develcipaieaDt  of  csxtosoa  is  mugpttAoBtStAf  due  to  tbe  gvms  vludi  are 
iBtrodooBd  villi  tbe  nntmnent,  aod  viddi  oa  in  eertaia  atagw  of  tbeir 
eziflteooe  ivander  into  tbe  ckaed  carilsea  of  tlw  bodr. 

XotvithBtanding  irbal  baa  been  aaid  ib  oppostiao  to  tbe  preaent 
occanence  of  epoDtanecMis  gcueialiop,  adcDee  teaebei  ns  tbat  tbe  tem- 
peiatore  of  onr  globe  vaa  ooee  ao  bigb  Ibat  do  oi^ganiaed  being  can  bave 
exiatod  upon  it,  so  that  at  some  period  in  its  biatosy  a  tnw  primoidial  gene- 
imtioo  must  haxe  taiken  place. 

The  reaemblaDoe  between  tbe  pamt  oigaaiam  and  its  GSbpnn%  not  onlj 
extends  to  the  geoenl  fann,  bnt  to  peealianties  of  formatiafB,  wbieb  cbaiac- 
tenxe  not  merdj  ike  pauu,  or  the  ygipt,  bat  erea  tbe  tmiety  or  race  to 
whidi  it  belongfiy  ao  that  pernliaritiea  in  Ibnn  wbicb  have  axiaen  aodden- 
taHj  can  eaeOj  be  transnilted* 

This  constitates  the  bass  of  the  attempt  to  erplain  die  ori^n  of  species 
and    genera    throogh    inherited   and   erer   increasing   Tarieties  in  form 
(Darwin).    In  order  to  explain  the  £aet  tbat  a  Tarietj  in  fonn,  once  pnaent, 
develops  farther  and  farther,  an  assamptiQn  sofliees,  opon  which  tbe  Darwinian 
theory  is  baaedy  liz.  that  of  all  existing  ozganisms  onlj  a  fraction  meeta  with  the 
conditions  neoesEazj  to  continned  existence,  and  that  oonseqaentlT  a  straggle 
for  existence  is  going  on  amongst  firing  beinga.    In  tbb  straggle  those 
beings  will  always  be  the  conqaeras  which  are  endowed  with  propefties 
whidi  render  them  adapted  to  the  local  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 
J£,  there&ne,  in  any  animal  species  a  certain  variety  of  foim  has  ariam,  which 
renders  the  indiTidnals  concerned  more  salted  to  the  existing  conditions 
than  their  fellows  (as,  e.^.,  more  able  to  procure  noorishment,  to  bear  par- 
ticular temperatures,  to  vanquish  foes,  to  allure  the  opposite  sex  for  purposes 
of  reproductioD),  then  these  individuals  will,  under  the  given  circumstances, 
hold  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  their  peculiarities  will  be 
maintained  by  inheritance,  and  by  further  variation  in  the  same  direction 
will  establish  a  wider  and  wider  separation  from  the  original  form.     In  this 
way  it  is  possible  that  from  the  same  stock  there  may  be  developed  in 
different  localities  such  deviations  that  out  of  varieties  there  may  spring 
new  species,  and  out  of  species  new  genera. 

The  inability  to  discover  the  transition-forms  between  two  species  is 
easily  seen  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  forms  which  result  from 
one  stem,  the  extreme  forms  least  of  all  come  into  collision  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  whilst  the  mean  forms  most  easily  are  destroyed  in  the 
process. 

By  carrying  the  same  principle  further,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
surmise  is  formed  that  all  animal  (and  vegetable)  forms  spring  but  from  a 
few,  perhaps  even  from  a  single  parent  fonn.  The  Darwinian  hypothesis  has, 
also,  another  fruitful  side,  in  that  it  destroys  specially  all  teleological  specula- 
tions, by  showing  that  of  all  possible  forms  which  can  exist,  only  those  most 
adapted  to.  their  uses  can  survive,  whilst  the  others  must  succumb. 

Seeing  that  in  the  breeding  of  animals  the  hereditability  of  certain 
peculiarities  is  taken  advantage  of,  and  these  peculiarities  are  thereby 
further  developed,  the  individuals  which  possess  them  in  a  pre-eminent 
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degree  being  specially  cared  for  and  employed  in  propagatioD|  the  principle 
above  alluded  to  has  by  its  expositor  been  denominated  ^natural  selection/ 

Forma  of  Reproduction. 

The  fundamental  forms  of  reproduction  are  the  following : — > 

1.  Fission  of  the  existing  organism  into  several  pieces  (of 
equal  value),  which  continue  to  live  independently,  either 
imited  or  separated,  and  which  grow  to  the  size  of  the  original 
organisnu  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  Jlakiparoua  mode  of  repro- 
duction. Closely  connected  to  this  is  the  separate  continued 
existence  of  the  pieces  of  animals  which  have  been  artificially 
divided,  and  which  has  often  been  observed. 

2.  Scission  of  a  constituent  part  of  the  parent  organism. 
The  constituent  part  may  either  remain  joined  to  the  parent 
or  may  separate  from  it ;  in  either  case  it  develops  indepen- 
dently of  it,  whilst  the  parent  continues  to  exist.  If  the  part 
which  separates  is  an  important  multicellular  constituent  of 
the  parent  organism  which  remains  united  with  it  for  a  time 
or  for  ever,  the  process  is  termed  '  gemmiparous  re-produc- 
tion.' If,  however,  the  separating  portion  be  but  a  single  cell^ 
which  develops  independently  of  any  connection  with  the  parent 
organism,  the  process  is  termed  ^  oviparous  reproduction,'  and 
the  cell  concerned  in  this  process  is  called  *  germ-cell,'  or  *  egg,* 
or  *  ovum.' 

The  fissiparous  and  gemmiparous  modes  of  reproduction 
only  occur  in  the  lowest  animal  forms.  The  oviparous  mode^ 
on  the  contrary,  occurs  throughout  the  rest  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, even  in  man,  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  in 
addition  to  the  first-named  processes  of  reproduction. 

The  ovum  is  the  product  of  a  special  organ,  *the  ovary. ^ 
It  is  only  in  a  few  animals  that  the  development  of  the  egg 
proceeds  alone  to  the  very  end  {'parthenogenesis^). 

In  order  that  development  may  occur,  or  at  any  rate  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  egg  requires,  as  a  rule,  contact 
with  a  peculiar  element.  The  peculiar  element  is  ^  semen^  the 
product  of  another  organ,  the  '  testicle.'  The  ovary  and  the 
testicle  are  either  (as  in  the  higher  animals)  found  in  separate  in- 
dividuals or  they  are  both  present  in  the  same  individual.  In 
the  first  case  the  individual  furnished  with  the  ovary  is  termed 
female,  as  distinguished  from  the  male,  which  is  provided 
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with  the  testicle;  in  the  second  case  the  creature  (as  in 
many  of  the  lower  animal  forms)  is  said  to  be  'herma- 
phrodite.' The  contact  of  semen  and  ovum  is  called 
'  fertilisation  '  or  *  impregnation,'  and  reproduction  by  means 
of  eggs  which  have  to  be  fertilised  is  spoken  of  as  *  sexual  re- 
production ; '  the  fissiparous  and  genmiiparous  modes  of  repro- 
duction, as  well  as  parthenogenesis,  constitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  'non-sexual'  modes  of  reproduction. 

Undoabtedlj  parthenogenesifl  has,  hitherto,  only  been  certainly  deter- 
mined to  occur  in  a  few  species,  and  in  them  it  only  occurs  side  bj  side 
with  true  sexual  reproduction,  and  yields  invariably  only  indiTidoals  of  one 
eex  (e,g,  in  bees  and  in  a  species  of  wasp,  only  males,  in  the  jMydlu&e 
females). 

The  best  known  example,  that  of  bees,  may  here  be  specially  considered. 
In  a  bee-hive  there  occur  three  classes  of  individuals,  viz.  males  (which  are 
called  the  drones),  females  incapable  of  reproduction  (the  working  heed), 
and  one  female  capable  of  reproducing  (the  queen  bee).  The  queen  bee 
once  in  the  year,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  nuptial  flight,  is  impr^pULted 
by  one  of  the  drones  which  surround  her,  and  returns  with  a  full  *  recepta- 
culum  seminis.*  She  is  now  in  a  position  either  to  fertilise  the  eggs  which 
she  lavs  or  to  leave  them  unfertilised.  Both  these  events  occur,  and  thej 
are  governed  by  the  cell  in  which  the  egg  is  depodted ;  in  the  cells  of  the 
drones  are  placed  the  non-fertilised,  and  in  the  cells  of  the  working  bees  the 
fertilised  eggs.  The  emission  or  non-emission  of  the  semen  which  is  stored 
up  depends  either  upon  the  will  (instinct)  of  the  queen  bee  or  upon  the 
mechanical  relations  of  the  cell  into  which  she  thrusts  the  posterior  part  of 
her  body. 

"Whether  the  fertilised  ovum  develops  into  a  sterile  female  (working 
bee)  or  into  a  fully  developed  female  (queen  bee)  depends  upon  the  feeding 
of  the  Ipnrae  by  the  working  bees,  perhaps  also  upon  the  form  and  size  of 
the  cells. 

A  momentary  parthenogenetic  development  occurs  in  some  animals,  in 
^vliicli  the  non-fertilised  egg  goes  through  the  early  stages  of  development 
(first  stages  of  cleavage),  and  then  an  arrest  occurs;  such  a  process  has 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  sow  (Bischoff),  in  the  rabbit  (Hensen),and  in 
the  hen  (Oellacher). 

Sexual  MatuHty,   Fertility. 

In  the  case  of  all  organisms  the  conditions  required  for  re- 
production first  occur  at  a  particular  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, generally  only  when  their  growth  is  completed,  so  that 
the  excess  of  '  the  receipts  '  over  *  the  expenditure '  of  the  body 
which  has  hitherto  served  the  purposes  of  growth  may  thence- 
forward be  used  in  the  production  of  generative  materials,  or 
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even  (in  the  case  of  viviparous  creatures)  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
developing  egg.  It  is  only  at  this  particular  period  (period  of 
puberty)  that  in  animals  of  different  sexes  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  germ-preparing  organs  (ovary  and  testicle) 
occurs.  Henceforward,  however,  for  long  periods  of  time,  often 
imtil  death,  the  reproductive  process  proceeds,  generally  at 
regular  intervals.  The  number  of  the  progeny  of  one  indi- 
vidual, or  of  one  pair  of  individuals,  i.e.  their  '  fertility,'  varies 
very  greatly  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  In  making  such 
a  quantitative  determination  one  may  start  from  two  different 
stand-points.  If  reproduction  be  looked  upon  as  a  function  of 
the  maternal  organism  in  relation  to  other  functions,  viz.  as  an 
expenditure  in  relation  with  the  other  sources  of  expenditure  and 
income  which  constitute  the  whole  exchanges  of  the  matter  of 
tlie  body,  then  we  must  determine  the  relation  between  the 
weight  of  the  animal  and  the  weight  of  the  reproductive 
material  yielded  by  it  in  the  condition  in- which  it  leaves  the 
lK)dy  (as  eggs  in  the  oviparous,  young  creatures  in  the  viviparous, 
semen  in  male  animals).  Such  determinations  (Leuckart) 
exhibit  enormous  differences  in  the  expenditure  of  generative 
matters ;  thus,  fur  example,  the  yearly  generative  expenditure 
of  the  female  organism  is,  in  the  human  female,  about  ^  of 
the  body  weight,  in  the  sow  about  ^,  in  the  mouse  about  three 
times  the  body  weight,  in  the  hen  five  times,  and  in  the  queen 
bee  110  times  the  body  weight.  If  now  we  consider  reproduc- 
tion in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  the  species,  we  must 
compare,  instead  of  the  weight,  the  number  of  the  real  progeny 
resulting.  The  first  kind  of  determination  alluded  to  cannot 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  for,  firstly,  the  same  weight  of 
generative  material  represents  in  different  species  a  widely 
differing  number  of  'possible  irulividucUs ;  and,  secondly,  a 
great  niunber  of  circumstances  must  concur  in  order  that 
fertilisation  and  development  should  occur,  and  these  circum- 
stances are  relatively  only  rarely  present,  so  that  in  general  only 
a  small  fractional  part  of  the  generative  material  really  accom- 
plishes its  end. 

The  number  of  the  progeny  can,  however,  only  be  very  rarely 
determined ;  as  one  may,  however,  venture  to  assume  that  the 
object  of  reproduction  is  to  maintain  the  number  of  individuals 
of  the  species  approximately  constant,  it  follows  that  the 
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number  of  the  progeny  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  mean 
duration  of  life  of  the  species.  If  we  designate  the  niunber 
of  years  of  the  latter  by  ii,  the  constant  number  of  individuals 
by  a,  the  number  of  individuals  which  must  be  bom  in  a  year 

will  be  -.     For  each  individual  being  of  the  species,  there  will 
n 

be  yearly  bom  in  the  mean  -  of  progeny.     How  much  of  this 

TV 

production  falls  upon  each  reproductive  individual  depends 
principally  on,  1,  whether  the  new  creature  originates  sexually, 
i.e.  by  the  concurrence  of  two  parents ;  2,  the  number  of  re- 
producing individuals  in  relation  to  the  total  number,  as  well 
as  the  duration  of  the  period  of  fecundity  in  relation  to  the 
duration  of  life.  The  number  of  germs  produced  will,  in 
general,  exceed  the  numbers  obtained  by  the  above  methods, 
the  rarer  are  the  conditions  realised  necessary  for  fertilisation 
and  development. 


Sexual  Seprodnction. 

The  egg  (ovum)  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  globular  cell,  the 
granular  lecithin-containing  protoplasm  of  which  is  called  the 
yolk  (vitellus).  Besides  this,  many  eggs  possess  a  (secondly 
deposited)  secondary  yolk  (Nebendotter),  which  occasionally 
consists  of  immigrated  cells.  The  vesicular  nucleus  of  the 
ovum  is  called  the  gei'viinal  vesicle  (vesicula  germinativa),  and 
the  nucleolus  which  is  seen  in  the  vesicle  is  called  the  germiiial 
spot  (macula  germinativa).  In  many  eggs  a  cell-membrane 
cannot  distinctly  be  made  out,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
cell  is  found  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  different  form  and 
not  belonging  to  it,  which,  when  a  vitelline  membrane  is 
present,  is  deposited  upon  it.  This  envelope  is  in  its  simplest 
form  a  structureless,  tolerably  thick,  membrane,  so  that  seen  in 
profile  it  appears  as  a  bright  ring  (zona  pellucida  of  mammalia 
and  man).  In  the  majority  of  eggs  it  is  perforated  by  numerous 
canals ;  in  some  it  is  covered  by  villus-like  processes,  the  most 
diverse  forms  being  observed  in  invertebrate  animals.  In  many 
animals  the  envelope  possesses  a  tolerably  large  opening,  which 
is  of  importance  in  the  process  of  fertilisation,  and  whicli  is 
called  '  the  micropyle '  (Keber) ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
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tmmerous  inveitebrata  and  fishes^  probably  also  in  higher  yerte- 
brata. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  are  princi- 
pally derivations  of  lecithin  (vitellin,  ichthin,  protagon  (?),  see 
p.  36),  various  albuminous  bodies,  a  colouring  matter  related  to 
haematoidin  (p.  28),  an  amylaceous  body,  salts  and  water. 

In  many  cases  the  e%^  possesses  accessory  envelopes,  which  it  partly 
brings  with  it  from  the  seat  of  its  formation  in  the  ovary  (as  the  discus 
proUgerus;  the  yellow  of  the  bird's  ^^^  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  en- 
tire ovarian  follicle,  and  only  the  germ-disc  is  the  ovum  proper),  partly 
it  receives  on  its  way  through  the  excretory  passages;  thus  the  white 
and  the  shell  of  the  bird's  e%^  are  formed  around  it  in  its  passage  through 
the  oviduct — a  passage  which  is  effected  by  peristaltic  movements.  In  this 
way  are  produced  the  spiral  twists  of  the  chalaza.  The  ovum  of  the  rabbit 
receives  in  a  similar  manner  an  envelope  of  albumen  as  it  passes  along  the 
Fallopian  tube.^ 

The  liberation  of  the  mature  ovum  from  the  seat  of  its 
formation  in  the  ovary  occurs  at  certain  periods,  the  periods  of 
rut  or  heat,  which  occur  once  or  several  times  in  the  year ;  the 
number  of  eggs  which  are  liberated  at  one  time  varies  from  a 
single  one  (in  man)  to  many  thousands.  In  general,  sexual 
intercourse  is  only  fruitful  when  taking  place  during  the  period 
of  heat  or  rut. 

The  semen  consists  of  a  large  number  of  corpuscles,  which 
are  of  a  form  peculiar  to  each  species,  and  which  are  suspended 
in  a  highly  albuminous  fluid,  and  which  generally  move  through 
it  in  a  particular  manner.  The  form  of  these  seminal  cor- 
puscles (zoo-sperms,  spermatozoa,  or  spermatozoids)  is  similar 
in  all  vertebrata  and  in  many  invertebrata ;  they  consist  of  a 
globular,  oval,  or  cylindrical  (sometimes  corkscrew-shaped)  body 
or  head  and  a  fine  tolerably  long  thread  or  tail,  which  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  a  whip-like  movement.  In  invertebrate 
animals  numerous  other,  in  part  motionless,  forms  are  seen. 

Impregnation  consists  in  contact  of  the  semen  with  the 
liberated  ovum.   This  contact  happens  either  within  the  female 

>  Acoording  to  recent  researches  (His)  the  yolk  of  the  bird's  egg  consists,  in 
iddition  to  ovum  proper  (principal  yolk)  and  the  germinal  vesicle  and  the  aocessorjr 
yolk,  of  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  of  the  follicle  which  have  wandered  through 
the  Bona.  In  the  mammalian  egg,  at  least,  only  a  small  part  of  the  cells  of  the  mem  • 
bnna  granulosa  wander  into  the  egg,  the  remainder  forming  the  epithelium  of 
the  follicle  and  the  *  discus  proligenis.' 


of  gcDentkuL,  into  vUdi  the  mexoea  is  oondncted,  or 
ontade  of  them,  br  the  aeamea  bong  poured  over  the  previously 
extruded  ora,  or  hy  hemg  acridfirtaDv  farooght  in  eootact  with 
the  eggs,  as  hw  the  fazrcMmding  vater.  Even  aztifielal  fiortilisi- 
tioo  IS  posaUe.  Venr  aoaH  qmndties  ci  semen  zppedi 
sofficient  to  f erdfise,  provided  that  thej  contain  spennatosoa 
(Spallaiizazii;. 

The  nnioQ  of  the  male  and  female  bodies  which  is  required 
in  the  fintHnentaooed  mode  of  imf^egnation  is  denominated 
seznal  interooarse  or  eopolation.  In  the  majority  of  animalsit 
oceors  during  the  peiiod  of  rat,  during  wfaidi  time,  along  with 
the  special  condition  of  the  genn-preparing  organs,  in  both 
sexes  the  dedre  for  interoomse,  ^sexoal  aj^ietite,*  awakens. 
Probably  in  all  animals  the  act  of  copulation  is  accompanied 
by  voloptnons  sensations. 

The  nature  of  impregnation  is  as  yet  unknown.  In  all  |m>- 
balnlity  it  is,  above  all,  essential^  in  order  that  it  diould  occur, 
that  one  or  more  epermatosoa  should  peMtraJte  the  ovum. 
At  any  rate'spermatoxoa  have  been  found  within  the  fecundated 
eggs  of  the  most  diverse  species  of  animals.  The  entrance  d 
the  spermatozoa  occurs,  in  eggs  which  possess  a  micropyle^  pro- 
bably through  it,  otherwise  perhaps  by  an  active  penetration  of 
the  ovi-sac  ;  lx)th  processes  have  been  observed  to  occur. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  eonmiences  soon  after  the 
contact  or  penetration  of  the  semen,  being  brought  about,  or 
at  any  rate  furthered  by  it,  in  an  inexplicable  manner.  The 
Fpermatozoa  which  have  penetrated  disappear  aft^r  a  short  time; 
nothing  definite  is  known  in  reference  to  the  changes  which 
they  undergo. 

Development  of  the  Impregnated  £g^. 

The  development  of  the  egg  begins  in  all  cases  with  the 
formation  of  niunerous  cells,  through  a  progressive  division  of 
the  ovum  ;  this  is  known  as  se^jmentatioiu  Out  of  the  cells 
which  are  formed  originate  the  organs  of  the  embryo  in  ?o 
many  ways  that  no  general  principles  applicable  to  all  animals 
can  be  laid  down.  In  ova  which  possess  ;i  food-yolk  (birds, 
amphibia,  fishes,  strictly  even  mammalia)  only  a  partial  segmen- 
tation occurs,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  yolk  does  not  take  part  ia 
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the  process,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  germinal 
vesicle,  which  is  called  the  principal  yolk  or  formative  yolk. 
The  non-segmenting  food-yolk,  which  is  derived  from  the  gra- 
nulosa cells  of  the  follicle,  imdergoesno  morphological  changes, 
but  it  yields  its  chemical  constituents  to  the  embryo  so  as  to 
build  it  up,  hence  its  name. 

The  development  of  the  ovum  takes  place  in  the  majority 
of  cases  outside  the  maternal  organism,  in  the  most  different 
localities  suitable  to  the  process.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a 
certain  temperature  is  requisite  for  development,  which  is 
partly  obtained  by  the  choice  of  the  locality  in  which  the  egg 
is  deposited,  partly  afforded  by  the  sun's  heat,  and,  lastly, 
partly  by  the  maternal  body,  given  whilst  it  covers  the  eggs 
(hatching);  this  can  also  be  artificially  applied  (artificial 
hatching). 

The  second  condition  necessary  to  development  is  the 
access  of  oxygen.  In  the  developing  egg,  as  in  the  already 
developed  organism,  processes  of  oxidation  occur,  which  con- 
sume oxygen  and  yield  carbonic  acid.  The  exchanges  of  the 
gases  with  the  atmosphere,  or  with  the  water  \vhich  contains 
gases,  takes  place  through  porous  openings.  In  many  cases 
the  development  of  the  ovum  takes  place  within  the  maternal 
organism  in  a  dilatation  of  the  efferent  generative  apparatus, 
i.6.  in  the  uterus,  as  in  mammalia  and  in  man.  The  two  con- 
ditions requisite  for  development  are  here  realised  in  a  very 
complete  manner ;  the  temperature  is  maintained  by  the  sojourn 
in  the  equally  heated  maternal  body;  the  respiration  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  very  early  developed  vessels  of  the  em- 
bryo, which  form  a  capillary  system  in  connection  with  a  part 
of  the  uterine  wall ;  the  walls  of  the  foetal  capillary  system 
come  into  inmiediate  contact  with  the  maternal  capillaries, 
which  are  also  strongly  developed  at  the  above-mentioned 
part. 

At  this  spot — in  the  '  placenta ' — there  occurs  a  passage  of 
oxygen  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  embryo, 
and  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  same  organ 
is  the  medium  of  the  passage  of  nutritive  matters  from  the 
body  of  the  mother  to  that  of  the  embryo.  After  development 
has  proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  the  egg  is  expelled  through 
the  genital  aperture,  the  process  being  denominated  ^  birth.' 
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Modifieations  of  DevdapmenL 

The  development  of  the  ovum  into  a  complete  organism 
ffimilar  to  the  one  from  which  it  is  derived  does  not  always  take 
place  continuously.  In  certain  classes  of  animals  development 
is  arrested  for  considerable  periods  at  certain  stages ;  at  these 
stages  of  development  the  organism  manifests  similar  functions 
to  those  which  are  observed  when  it  is  completely  developed,  viz. 
voluntary  motion,  capacity  to  take  food,  to  digest,  &c  This  is 
called  the  '  larval  condition,'  and  the  best  known  examjdes  are 
afforded  by  the  larval  stage  in  the  '  metamorphosis '  of  insects. 
Even  reproduction  occurs  in  such  larval  conditions,  by  fission  and 
budding;  when  this  occurs  the  process  is  termed  'alternate 
generation.'  As  larvae  generally  possess  a  thoroughly  different 
form,  and  as  their  life  cannot  be  distinguished  frt>m  that  of  tiie 
fully  formed  organism,  numerous  larvae  have  been  described  as 
separate  species  before  their  origin  and  further  development 
were  discovered.  This  ha$  specially  occurred  in  cases  of  alter- 
nate generation ;  the  lar\'ae  which  possess  the  functions  of  a 
fully  developed  animal,  including  the  power  of  reproduction, 
and  the  formes  of  which  differ  in  an  extraordinary  d^^ee  from 
that  which  they  ultimately  assume,  have  for  long  periods  of 
time  been  held  to  ])e  distinct  animal  forms,  even  to  be  animals 
belonging  to  different  classes  or  orders. 

The  leaf-iouse  may  be  cited  as  ofiering  the  simplest  example  of  alteniate 
generation.  From  the  fertilised  ova  of  this  creature,  early  in  the  spring, 
Ffon-sexual  young  are  developed,  and  these  produce  animala  similar  to 
themselves  which  are  born  alive ;  the  latter,  in  their  tum»  give  birth  to  a  new 
viviparous  generation,  and  the  process  is  repeated  during  several  generations, 
until  finally,  later  in  the  autumn,  young  are  bom  which  are  partly  male 
and  partly  female :  these  copulate  and  produce  fertilised  ova  which  remain 
inactive  during  the  winter ;  in  spring  the  cycle  of  changes  agrain  commences. 
The  viviparous  generations  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  composed  of  partheno- 
gecetic  females,  because  they  never  change  into  the  egg-producing  females 
of  the  final  generation  ( Leuckart). 

A  more  complete  example  is  furnished  by  intestinal  worms  belonging  to 
the  cestode  class,  e.g,  by  tape-worms  (jt<mia  solium ). 

The  living  tape-worm  existing  in  the  intestine  of  man  consists  of  a  head 
with  suckers  and  booklets,  and  of  a  chain  of  segments  (joints),  which  are 
smallest  near  the  head  and  then  grow  longer  and  broader.  The  smallest  are 
the  youngest,  and  these  originate  continually  by  a  process  of  budding  from 
the  so-called  neck.    Every  joint  is  to  be  looked  npon  as  an  individual,  and 
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contains  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  which  develop  with  age. 
Sexual  congress  takes  place  between  these  joints,  so  that  the  oldest  always 
contain  fertilised  eggs  already  in  a  state  of  development.  These  joints 
(proglottides)  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  off,  and  leave  the  body  with 
the  excrement  Presumably  the  ova,  when  they  again  directly  reach  a 
human  intestine,  can  again  develop  into  the  heads  of  tape-worms  and 
generate  new  joints ;  there  would  then  be  an  alternation  between  two  ge« 
nerations,  one  increasing  by  budding  and  one  by  a  sexual  process 
(hermaphroditic). 

The  usual  process,  however,  consists  in  thb,  that  the  ova,  previously 
referred  to,  find  a  host  in  one  of  the  numerous  animals  into  whose  bodies 
they  can  be  introduced  with  the  food,  and  nearly  always  by  preference  the 
host,  in  the  case  of  the  t€Bn%a  9oUum,  is  a  particular  animal  species — ^the  pig. 

Here  the  hook-provided  embryo  bores  its  way  to  parts  suited  for  its 
residence  (the  liver,  the  brain,  the  muscles,  the  tsenia  solium  in  the  pig 
specially  reaching  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue ; — possibly  a  part  of  the 
way  to  the  organs  is  travelled  over  by  the  embryo  finding  its  way  into  the 
Uood,  giving  rise  to  an  embolism  and  being  liberated  again),  and  thero 
develops  a  bladder-like  appendage  (cyst)  into  which  it  can  occlude  itselt 
Thus  oat  of  the  tsenia  solium  is  formed  the  cystercus  cellulosao  of  the  pig 
(measley  pork),  which,  when  the  flesh  is  consumed  by  man,  reaches  his 
alimentary  canal,  where,  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids,  it  loses  its  bladder 
and  acquires  joints.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  echinocx)ccus  hominis  (found 
in  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  and  derived  from  the  tsenia  echinococcus  of  the  dog's 
intestine),  there  originate  within  a  headless  bladder, '  acephalocyst,'  which 
develops  from  the  embryo,  many  small  cysts  with  the  heads  of  tseniaB,  and 
within  these  thero  often  occur  new  generations. 

In  this  case  two  difierent  kinds  of  non-sexual  alternate  with  sexual 
reproduction,  of  which  the  one,  which  can  pass  through  many  generations, 
is  by  budding  from  the  embryo  bladder,  the  other  by  budding  from  the 
taeniarheads. 


B.  REPRODUCTION  IN  MAN. 

The  propagation  of  the  human  race  is  effected  by  a  sexual 
process  of  reproduction,  impregnation  taking  place  internally, 
and  the  development  of  the  embryo  being  intra-uterine.  Birth 
occurs  about  280  days  after  the  impregnation  of  the  ovimi. 
Usually  only  one  ovimi,  rarely  two,  still  more  seldom  three  or 
more  ova  develop  at  once. 

The  period  of  sexual  maturity  (puberty)  generally  com- 
mences in  man  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17,  being  somewhat 
earlier  in  woman  than  in  man,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  hot 
than  in  cold  climates.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  generation  and  their  appendices  (as,  e.g»j  the  hair  which 
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covers  the  pudenda),  and  the  display  of  the  functions  connected 
with  this  development  (menstruation  in  woman,  seminal  emis- 
sions in  man ;,  there  appear  at  this  period  many  other  cor- 
poreal changes,  such  as  the  development  of  the  mammary  glands 
and  the  growth  of  the  pannicukis  adiposua  in  womap,  the 
changes  in  the  voice  and  the  growth  of  the  beard  in  man.  At 
the  same  time  there  occur  also  certain  psychical  changes,  and 
the  sexual  passion  manifests  itself. 

The  period  of  fecimdity  continues  in  woman  until  about  45 
or  50  years  of  age ;  in  man  no  certain  limit  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist.  In  woman  the  close  of  the  period  of  fecundity 
and  the  arrest  of  menstruation  are  associated  with  certain  bodily 
changes,  especially  of  the  generative  apparatus,  which  are '  com- 
prehended '  in  the  term  '  involution,'  but  in  which  the  normal 
cannot  yet  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  morbid 
changes. 

Formation  of  the  Ovum. 

The  mature  human  ovum  is  globular,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
0"18-0'2™™.  The  external  envelope  is  a  tolerably  thick,  clear, 
structureless  membrane,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
clear  ring  (zona  pellucida).  No  membrane  has  been  discovered 
below  this.  The  yolk  is  a  tough  granular  protoplasm,  probably 
contractile  ;  within  it,  situated  usually  excentrically,  is  the 
germinal  vesicle,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  clear  bladder 
with  a  dark  germinal  spot.  The  existence  of  a  food-yolk  sur- 
rounding the  principal  yolk  is  probable.  The  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  human  ovum  are  probably  those  mentioned  at 
p.  533. 

The  formation  of  the  egg  takes  place  in  the  Graafian  follicles 
of  the  ovary ;  these  are  spherical  bladders,  which,  when  ripe, 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  are  embedded  in  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary.  Their  wall  is  composed  of  a  vascular  capsule,  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue,  which  is  coated  on  its  inner  surface 
by  a  stratified  epithelium  {' meiiibrana  granulosa^  sen  ^germijia- 
tiva').  This  epitheliiun  is  at  a  certain  spot  massed  into  a  mound 
of  cells  (cumulus  s.  discus  proligerus),  in  which  the  ovum  lies 
embedded.  The  hollow  space  in  the  follicle  is  filled  with  a 
yellow  albuminous  fluid. 

According  to  recent  researches   (Pfliiger,  His,  Waldeyer,  Koster,  and 
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others)  the  deyelopment  of  ova  and  follicles  probahlj  takes  place  in  mam- 
malia and  man  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  connectiTe-tissue  rudiment  of  the  ovary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
neetive  tissue  of  the  Wolffian  body,  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  cells 
distinct  from  the  peritoneal  epithelium;  this  very  early  growing  thicker 
inserts  itself  into  the  simultaneously  growing  stroma  of  connective  tissue. 
By  this  simultaneous  growth  there  is  formed  in  the  ovarian  stroma  a 
cavernous  system  of  tubes  quite  filled  with  cells  (Valentin),  the  so-called 
egg-tubes  ('  Eischlauche '). 

Some  of  these  cells  distinguish  themselves  soon  by  their  size  and 
appearance  from  the  remainder;  these  are  the  ovum-cells  (according  to 
Pfliiger  primordial  eggs,  which  by  further  division  form  ova).  Later  on^ 
the  tabes  separate  into  divisions,  of  which  each  contains  one,  a  few  several 
egg-cells,  surrounded  by  the  smaller  cells  of  the  granulosa ;  in  these  divisions, 
t.e.  in  the  rudiments  of  the  follicles,  between  the  cells,  there  is  formed  a 
cavity  filled  with  liquid,  which  extends  around  and  divides  the  cells  into 
one  set  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  follicle  (inemhrana  granU" 
lo8d)f  and  into  another  which  remains  in  relation  with  the  other,  but  which 
surrounds  the  ovimi  (cumulus  proligerus)  which  is  now  placed  peripherically. 

1>uring  their  maturation  the  ova  acquire  their  zona  pellucida  and  food- 
yolk,  both  of  which  are  presumably  products  of  the  layer  of  cells  of  the 
granulosa  which  lie  immediately  in  contact  with  the  egg  (this  layer  is 
distinguished  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  cells). 

In  cases  where  the  food-yolk  consists  of  cells,  these  are  derived  from  the 
membrana  granulosa,  and  have  wandered  through  the  zona.  In  the  bird's 
egg  all  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  wander,  and  the  yolk  represents 
the  entire  follicle. 

. 
At  determined  intervals  one  or  more  of  the  follicles  of  the 

ovary  reach  maturity,  i.e.  their  size  and  the  distension  of 
their  walls  increase  so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  fluid  contents,  that  they  burst.  As  the  follicles  in 
ripening  always  approach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  as  they- 
lie  before  their  rupture  immediately  beneath  the  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  which  invests  the  organ,  the  fluid  contents, 
together  with  the  ovum  embedded  in  the  cells  of  the  cumulus 
proligema,  would  be  extruded  immediately  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  As,  however,  before  the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  so  apposed  to  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  that,  cup-like,  it  embraces  the  follicle,  the 
ovum  enters  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  is  impelled 
through  it  into  the  uterus  by  the  outwardly  directed  movements 
of  the  cilia  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  tube. 

The  process  of  liberation  of  the  ovum  is  associated  with  a 
capillary    hsemorrhag^e  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane^ 
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which  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  'menstruation/  The 
liberation  of  ova  occurs  in  woman  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  sexual  life,  except  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty-eight  days,  the  haemorrhage  continuing  for  seve- 
ral days.  Usually  only  one  ovum  is  extruded  at  one  time ; 
rarely  two  or  more  are  liberated. 

In  mammalia  the  liberation  of  ova  (rut  or  heat)  occurs  more 
seldom^  viz.  once  or  several  times  in  the  year,  but  in  them  several 
ova  are  generally  thrown  oflF  within  a  short  period ;  in  their 
case,  too,  a  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  organs  of 
generation. 

The  object  of  the  haemorrhage  appears  to  be  to  stimulate 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  £Ekvour  the  reception  of 
the  ovum  in  the  event  of  its  being  impregnated  (Pfliiger). 
In  support  of  this  view  may  be  cited  the  &ct  that,  in  animals 
which  possess  several  placental  sites,  at  the  time  of  '  heat,'  blood 
merely  exudes  from  those  sites. 

The  broken  and  emptied  Graafian  follicle,  which,  at  most, 
contains  a  drop  of  blood  which  has  entered  it  during  the  process 
'  of  rupture,  undergoes  special  changes,  some  of  which  commence 
before  the  rupture.  The  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa 
increase  first,  and  become  filled  with  a  yellow  fat,  whilst  the 
capsule  becomes  less  and  less,  distinguishable  from  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary. 

Thus  originates  the  cmyua  luteum^  which  progressively  re- 
cedes into  the  interior  of  the  ovary.  After  it  has  attained  a 
certain  size  (generally  before  the  commencement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding menstruation,  for  one  generally  finds  but  one  corpus 
luteum  iu  the  ovary)  it  shrivels  into  a  cicatrix,  which  soon 
becomes  imperceptible,  and  which  sometimes  contains  crystals 
of  haematoidin,  which  are  derived  from  the  extravasated  blood. 
At  the  place  where  the  ovarian  capsule  was  broken  there  also  re- 
mains a  cicatrix,  so  that,  as  life  advances,  the  originally  smooth 
surface  of  the  ovary  becomes  more  and  more  puckered.  During 
pregnancy  the  last  formed  corpus  l/uteuni  is  developed  much 
more  slowly,  and  reaches  a  much  greater  size,  so  that  before  the 
periodical  liberation  of  ova  was  known  such  were  alone  spoken 
of  as  '  corpora  lutea  vera.* 

The  blood  which  is  separated  during  menstruation  is  mixed 
with   uterine  mucus,  with  epithelium  cells,  and  mucous  corpus- 
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cles ;  it  is  probably  to  this  admixture  that  the  menstrual  blood 
owes  its  decided  alkalinity,  and  its  inability  to  coagulate. 

The  processes  which  go  on  during  menstruation  are  yet,  in  many  respects^ 
obscure ;  no  sufficient  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  cause  of  the 
periodic  maturation  of  the  follicles,  nor  of  its  relation  to  the  external 
hemorrhage,  nor  of  the  peculiar  course  which  the  follicles  follow  in  the  ovary 
before  and  after  their  rupture,  but  especially  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
the  apposition  of  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary  takes  place.  The  discovery 
of  specially  arranged  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
supports  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  ovaries  (Kouget)  appears  to 
offer  an  explanation  for  the  majority  of  these  phenomena.  These  muscular 
fibres  must,  in  the  first  place,  bring  about  the  apposition  of  the  orifices  of  the 
tubes  to  the  ovary,  and  in  the  second  place,  by  compressing  the  venous 
trunks,  lead  to  a  stasis  of  blood  in  the  organs  of  generation ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  must  be  to  cause  a  kind  of  erection  in  the  vessels  the  structure 
of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa^  leading  to  a  haemorrhage 
within  the  uterus,  but  in  the  ovary  to  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  a  follicle 
due  to  the  transudation,  and  ultimately  to  the  bursting  of  the  follicle. 

The  fturther  changes  which  the  liberated  ova  undergo  will 
be  discussed  farther  on,  when  the  results  brought  about  by  im- 
pregnation are  considered. 


Formation  of  Semen. 

Human  semen  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  evacuated 
is  a  very  tough,  white,  alkaline  fluid,  p:)ssessed  of  peculiar 
odour,  and  assuming  a  more  fluid  consistence  when  exposed  to 
air.  It  is  a  mixtiu-e  of  the  secretions  of  the  glands  which 
empty  themselves  in  the  excretory  passages,  with  the  original 
secretion  from  the  testicles ;  the  latter  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  is 
destitute  of  smell,  and  dries  more  readily. 

The  semen  contains  a  large  number  of  seminal  corpuscles, 
about  0'05"°*  long,  the  body  of  which  is  almond-shaped  and 
terminates  in  a  tapering  tail.  The  movements  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids  are  pendulum-like  or  wave-like  vibrations  of  the  tail^ 
by  which  the  body  is  driven  forward  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  rate 
varying  between  0*05™™  and  0-1 5"°*  in  the  second,  until,  meeting 
with  an  obstacle,  its  direction  is  altered.  The  movement  of 
spermatozoa  is  most  rapid  in  semen  which  has  just  been  evacu- 
ated ;  it  is  slow  or  absent  in  semen  from  the  testicle.  The 
duration  of  the  movement  depends  jupon  a  variety  of  circum- 
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stances,  wfaidu  in  genenJ,  are  the  same  as  tiiose  which  influence 
the  ciliarr  motion. 

The  motion  of  spennatoxoids  continues  longest  in  fluids  the 
c^moentzadon  of  which  is  the  same,  or  veiy  nearly  the  same,  .as 
that  of  semen,  and  is  especialhr  active  in  the  secretion  of  the 
seminal  passages  (as  in  the  prostatic  secretion,  Cowper*s  secre- 
tion. &C.),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  female  genital  organs.  The 
motion  Terr  soon  ceases  in  tcit  dilute  fluids,  in  water  and  in 
saliva.  Quite  independently  of  the  state  of  concentration,  the 
foUowing  substances  arrest  the  seoietion :  many  metallic  salts, 
mineral  acids,  alcoholic  and  ethereal  substances,  &c  On  the 
contrarv,  the  caustic  alkalies  under  certain  circumstances 
restore  the  arrested  movements  of  spermatozoa.  The  cause  of 
these  movements  is  quite  unknown ;  some  consider  the  head  to 
be  the  active  organ  of  movement  (Grohe),  and  others  the  tail 
<  Schweigger-Sadel,  v.  La  Valette  St.  Geo^e);  the  relations 
between  the  movements  of  spermatozoa  and  those  of  protoplasm 
and  of  cilia  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  principal  chemical  constituents  of  the  semen* are: 
albuminous  bodies*  protagon,  fsits,  water,  and  salts  (potassium 
^alts.  phosphates  V 

The  fomiAUon  of  semen  takes  plioe  in  the  testicle,  the  cells  of  the  'seminil 
•ubes*  furs:>hir.i:  the  spermatozoa.  The  statements  lelAtlng  to  the  for- 
CLktion  C'i  the  Litter  in  man  ar?  not  yet  certain.  Mo5t  probablv  sereral  or 
many  5per2;&:civ\a  r^riiinaie  in  one  cell,  from  nucleated  oral  resicles, 
cf  which  each  oc**  develops  at  one  end  the  tail  of  a  spermatozocn ; 
ultimately  the  pareiit  cell  ialls  to  pieces  String  free  the  spermatozoa; 
C'Ccasionally  fragments  of  the  cell  remain  connected  with  the  spermatozoa 
r.nd  admit  of  bcir.e  re'^r-riiised  vKC-Uikeri.  According  to  other  obserrers 
t -.e  srnien-forming  o?12s  po-ssess  but  one  nucleus,  and  the  nucleus  grows  as 
the  head  of  the  spermatozoid  out  of  one  side  of  the  celL  whilst  opposite  to  it 
tlie  protoplasm  cf  the  cell  crows  out  as  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoid  ^V.  La 
Valette  St.  George »,  The  semen-forminp  cell*  oripnate  by  division  from 
the  glanduLir  cells,  which  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  tubnii  sexniniferi  i  lately 
dirferent  statements  have  been  made  on  this  matter,  which  are,  however, 
doubt I'alV  The  fluid  part  of  the  semen  originates  by  unknown  secretory  pro- 
cessrs  in  the  tubuli  seminiferi  ;  in  all  probability  the  specific  constituents  of 
lae  fluid  prvx>eed  from  the  same  cells  which  furnish  the  spermatozoa-  The 
spennatoz:>a  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  exhibit  either  n"*  movements  or  only 
slight  ones.  The  formation  of  semen  appears  to  prvveel  continaoosly. 
Nothing  i«  known  in  reference  to  the  nerves  which  preside  over  this  secre- 
tion. 

The  semen,  when  formed,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
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spongy  cavities  of  the  '  corpus  Highmori'  and  the  canals  of  the 
epididymis^  is  carried  by  the  vaa  deferens  into  the  vesiculce 
semvnales,  where  it  accumulates.  On  it«  way  it  mixes  with  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vas  deferens,  the 
inferior  extremity  of  which  presents  racemose  glands,  as  well 
as  with  the  secretion  of  the  vesiculas  seminales. 

The  emission  of  semen  takes  place  by  reflex  action  through 
irritation  of  the  penis,  during  sexual  intercourse,  during  sleep 
imder  the  influence  of  weak  irritations  associated  with  volup- 
tuous dreams  (seminal  emissions  caused  by  pressure  of  urine). 

Under  normal  circumstances,  erection  of  the  penis  must  pre- 
cede emission  of  semen,  i.e,  the  three  corpora  cavernosa  become 
filled  with  blood,  so  that  the  penis  becomes  lengthened  and 
stiffened,  and  assumes  a  rounded  prismatic  form ;  at  the  same 
time  it  becomes  erect,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
fece.  The  nature  of  erection  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  made 
out. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  constitute  a  communicating  system 
of  cavities,  in  which  open  the  finest  twigs  of  the  arteries  which 
run  in  the  septa,  and  from  which  the  veins  proceed.  As  the 
septa  contain  smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  can  therefore  actively 
alter  the  lumen  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  two  explanations  of 
erection  are  possible,  viz. :  1.  The  flow  of  blood  out  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  may  be  hindered  by  compression  of  the  effe- 
rent veins.  2.  An  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  corpora 
cavernosa  may  occur  by  the  cessation  of  a  tonic  contraction 
which  is  present  during  rest  (Kolliker). 

Both  phenomena  appear  actually  to  occiu-,  as  tlie  following 
experiments  prove:  1.  Diminution  of  a  tonic  contraction  of 
blood-vessels;  in  the  dog  irritation  of  the  iiervi  erigentes  (fibres 
which  proceed  from  the  sciatic  to  the  hypogastric  plexus) 
causes  erection  (Eckhard).  During  this  irritation  any  arteries 
of  the  penis  which  may  have  been  cut  across  bleed  more  freely 
(Lov^n);  erection  can  therefore  not  merely  be  due  to  a 
hindered  efflux  of  blood,  but  it  must  depend  upon  the  abolition 
of  a  contraction  of  vessels,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  not 
known ;  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  penis,  even 
during  the  strongest  erection,  only  amounts  to  one- sixth  of  the 
pressure  in  the  carotid  artery  (Lov^n).  The  action  of  the 
nerves  which  influence  erection  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
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T!ie  -naenaumir  ner^s  if  ^ae  poim  as  <'iinrijrnpA  m  tiie 
wuxmkdai  ^trrm  xmi  in  "het  rufrri   iarmdaa  poiu/  &  aectiaB  of 

-ion  in.  ~iie  :iaarT*    TTiMimmmi  mil  ^ymr'iffr  «. 

'L,  \,  nrnnreaun  jf  "im  ^pn«in  Tfam  sspeBS  to  ooeizr. 
eseeisuly'  imtSL  sx^xiasL  is  3C  its  hfflgm  :  tzhi?  s  dEected  (a) 
by  the  ox.  jaii^rtssos  yrTiaw.  -iirirni^  wnfdi  tbi^  Tsaat  pro- 
nnxiis  paus  ffiHanif*  :  7  by"  trabeenlar  piTTTetrciiJiu^.  emiposed  of 
^niDtim  nmscoior  ihiesw  into  the  772ms  wmirtL  casaipats&  t&e  pfexis 
'^OQtDifiiL  T^mger  ;  <;  by  liie  v^aue  ppjfimilg  tbangei¥€» 
paEBn^  throni^  tiie  vTTiTNini  vnyQxnosi  « Tiuigerv  T&e  xmnfee- 
•iiiKe  v:"!]!!^  -rhicii  Treaties  •jv^et  erecnun  ippeus  to  exst  in  the 
Imnbar  pordon  it  the  spinal  •^aid  <^ji£zu  Afber  cnctxn^  aeroes 
the  •2orri  betiveen  the  'jarr^nai  rmii  *hjrsaL  regiono^  medBuiial 
:i rij-aimn  if  the  penis  if  >ii}g5  jdH  leads  to  ledex  erectioQ 
I  icrnne  IxtztacLun  if  :«en£or7  nerres  prevoiits  this^  itf  it  does 
tjther  redex  aetiuns  «.  thoogh  aoc  aiiis  debtnietion  of  tbe^  lumbar 
pomon  It  the  iiorrL  The  biain  is  in  conneecioa  with  this 
centre,  as  r*?f5uit5  iom  the  fiict  that  erectz^m  of  tlie  penis  i? 
bmurhi:  aoonr  by  psychicai  condidons.  firther  that  it  follows 
irrirati'/a  n  *:he  :r'ira  ''erebri*  '}t  the  eerriisil  porti«Mi  of  the 
•!?jri  .S^«.riliii^»  Biiii^r^,  E»:kiiarti  .  Erei:ti-:ii  ofiien  occurs  in  per- 
i*'jiis  vho  lie  by  ban;r-ii:i- 

Tbe  arteries  ■viiica  lead  "aa  rhe  ;rorponi  ^'r^ncsa  •  •  ieliinne  art£ries  '  ■ 
rtjilcrw  1  -n-.r^  i'ir">ii  .'ourae.  3u  ibac  a  .crHJit  increase  hi  the  Tglmne  cf  ih.-^ 
penis  nuiv  jccur  Titiiuut  any  ira^siiiir  ji  "iie  orteiiea. 

Whenever  ~h»r  sex-ml  pas5i«?a  i<  excitai,  erection  sets  in.  and 
it  preceies  rhe  rjmis^i'ja  of  itf men.  The  Litter  phenomenon  onlv 
occurs  arter  mechiinical  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  «>:eiirs  during 
.•*exnal  Lntercorirse  by  izs  miction  against  the  ragose  walls  of  the 
vagina.     It  t:her»ft«:re  occurs  as  a  redex  movement. 

The  emLs?i':a  or  semen  lr»>m  the  vesicuLje  seminales  into  the 
urethra  pr'j-bablv  occurs  by  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  vas 
deferens  and  ve<icuLje  seminales,  whilst  the  emission  from  the 
urethra  is  the  result  of  rhvthmical  contractions  of  the  bulbo- 
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and  ischio-cavemous  muscles.  The  passage  to  the  bladder  is 
shut  off  by  the  erection  of  the  ^  caput  gallinag^s/  which  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  passage  of  urine  during  erection.  The 
secretions  from  the  prostate  and  from  GoY^per's  glands  mingle 
with  the  semen  which  is  excreted.  Even  in  the  genital  organs 
of  woman,  as  a  result  of  the  sensory  irritation  which  takes  place 
during  coitus,  certain  reflex  movements  occur,  which  probably 
further  the  passage  of  semen  into  the  most  internal  organs. 
Amongst  such  movements  have  been  surmised  the  assumption 
of  a  more  perpendicular  position  by  the  uterus,  which  is  perhaps 
due  to  an  erection  of  this  organ  (Bouget),  and,  probably,  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  taking 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  ovaries  (such  movements  have  at 
any  rate  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  lower  animals).  Such 
movements  would  explain  how  a  portion  of  the  semen  is  con- 
ducted to  the  ovary,  in  spite  of  the  movements  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  are  opposed  to  its  passage,  as  the  irregular 
movements  of  the  spermatozoa  could  not  be  utilised  in  effecting 
the  passage  upwards.  After  emission  of  semen  erection  very 
soon  ceases,  as  well  as  the  psychical  and  physical  excitement 
which  accompanies  it ;  the  latter  disappears^  more  rapidly  in 
man  than  in  woman.  In  both  sexes  there  ensues  an  exhaus- 
tion, which  continues  for  some  time. 

iTapregriation. 

The  seat  of  contact  between  ovum  and  semen  has  not  yet 
been  determined  with  certainty,  but  in  all  probability  it  occurs 
generally  in  the  ovary  itself,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  seeing  that  in  mammalia,  after  intercourse  has  taken 
place,  the  surface  of  the  ovaries  is  generally  covered  with  sper- 
matozoids  (Bischoff) ;  in  this  way  is  to  be  explained  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  ovarian  and  abdominal  pregnancies.  Closely 
connected  with  this  question  is  the  one  as  to  whether,  with 
sexual  intercourse,  there  is  associated  a  liberation  of  ova  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  during  menstruation,  or  whether,  in  fertile 
coitus,  only  the  ova  which  are  liberated  before  or  after  menstru- 
ation are  impregnated.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view  is  the  ana- 
logy with  mammalian  animals  which  can  only  be  impregnated 
during  the  'period  of  heat.'     As  the  human  female  can  be 
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impr^pQAted  at  anytime,  we  must,  if  intercourse  cannot  effect 
a  liberation  of  ova,  suppose  that  either  the  still  present  oviun 
of  the  last  menstruation  remains  capable  of  fertilisation,  and 
is  actually  impregnated,  or  that  the  semen  remains  in  the  female 
generative  organs,  perhaps  even  in  contact  with  the  ovary,  imtil 
the  next  ovum  is  liberated,  and  is  still  able  to  fertilise  it.  Pro- 
bably lK)th  processes  occur.  Concerning  the  process  of  im- 
pregnation and  the  first  stages  of  development,  there  exist,  in 
the  case  of  man,  no  direct  observations.  We  are  therefore  here 
compelled  to  reason  by  analogy  firom  the  other  mammalia,  as 
must  necessarily  be  done  in  the  exposition  wliich  is  to  follow  of 
the  processes  of  development.  The  youngest  fecundated  ova 
obtained  as  a  residt  of  miscarriage,  or  of  the  death  of  the  mother, 
exhibit  only  tolerably  advanced  stages  of  development. 

The  impregnated  egg  is  most  probably  impelled  by  the 
ciliary  motion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
into  the  uterus,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  it  attaches 
itself,  and  in  which  it  is  usually  foimd  embedded.  Presumably 
the  process  proceeds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surrounding 
part^  of  the  mucous  membrane  increase  in  size,  and  grow  over  the 
ovum,  the  portion  which  has  grown  over,  which  is  called  the 
*  decidua  reflexa,'  increasing  in  size  with  the  ovimi. 

Accordin«;:  to  another  >'iew  the  ovum  places  itself  behind  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  (decidua  vera),  and  thrusts  it  before 
itself :  according  to  Funke,  the  process  consists  in  the  o\'um 
sinkin«x  into  a  uterine  gland,  as  is  really  the  case  in  the  guinea- 
pig,  and  ]>ertorating  its  base. 

At  :i  lutcr  stage  of  development,  after  the  embryonal  vessels 
have  been  formed,  an  intimate  interlacement  with  those  of  the 
mother  takes  place  (placenta).  The  excessive  development  of  a 
corpus  luteum(verum)  during  pregnane}'  points  to  the  periodic 
liberation  of  ova  being  interrupted  by  it.  The  interruption 
usually  continues  during  lactation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  feet 
that  menstruation  usually  is  absent,  and  especially  because 
fresh  corpora  lutea  are  usually  not  formed  in  suckling  women. 

An  incipient  formation  of  a  decidua  appears  to  occur  with  each  libera- 
tion of  an  ovum,  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  being  swollen ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  menstrual  haemorrhage  (Pfliiger). 
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C.  DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   OVUM  IN  THE 

MAMMALIA  AND  MAN. 

Segmentation. 

The  first  process  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  is  that 
of  segmentation. 

It  begins  in  mammalia  as  early  as  a  few  hours  after  the 
contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ovum,  or  after  the  entrance  of 
the  spermatozoids  into  the  yolk  (perhaps  even  earlier),  so  that 
the  ovum  only  reaches  the  uterus  at  a  tolerably  late  stage  of 
development.  Segmentation  consists  in  a  progressive  cell- 
division,  by  which  each  spherical  cell  splits  up  into  two  half- 
spheres.  Whether  the  first  cell  is  identical  with  the  '  germ-cell  * 
(with  the  principal  yolk),  or  whether  it  first  originates  by 
transformations  of  that  cell  is  doubtful,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  is  invisible  before  seg- 
mentation, as  well  as  to  the  manner  of  cell-division  and  the 
division  of  the  nucleus. 

Segmentation  proceeds  very  rapidly  (its  duration  in  man  is 
unknown ;  in  the  rabbit  it  lasts  some  days,  and  in  the  dog  more 
than  eight  days)  and  furnishes  in  the  end  a  large  number  of 
small,  spherical,  strongly  refracting  cells,  which  together 
present  a  mulberry-like  appearance. 

During  segmentation  the  ovum;  whilst  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  loses  the 
discus  proligerwiy  and  either  surrounds  itself,  as  the  rabbit's  ovum,  with 
accessory  envelopes,  or  the  zona  pellucida  first  receives  in  the  uterus  (as  in 
the  human  subject)  the  first  envelope  of  fine  radially  arranged  villi,  which 
Tamify  and  form  a  thick  villous  covering  around  the  ovum  ;  the  zona  then 
receives  the  name  of  chorion  (frondosum). 

Rudiment  of  the  Embryo. 

The  disposal  of  the  cells  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
process  of  segmentation  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
embryo  commences  with  the  deposition  of  their  greater  part  on 
the  inside  of  the  zona  pellucida,  to  form  a  closed  membrane 
which  is  called  the  germ-vesicle  (*  UmhuUungshautj  Keichert). 
At  a  certain  part  of  the  membrane  a  more  considerable  accumu- 
lation of  cells  takes  place,  destined  directly  for  the  formation 
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of  the  embryo,  and  this  is  called  '  the  germinal  area.'  The 
cavity  which  results  from  the  deposition  of  cells,  as  well  as  firom 
the  enlargement  of  the  ovum,  is  filled  with  fluid,  or  in  egg^ 
which  possess  a  food-yolk,  contains  the  latter. 

In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  the  embryo  a 
somewhat  different  consideration  of  the  fully  developed  animal 
body  than  that  iisually  given  by  descriptive  anatomists  is 
requisite.  Let  us  conceive  a  mammal  with  a  short  straight 
alimentary  canal,  and  let  us  lose  sight  of  all  glandular  organs ; 
the  body  may  then  be  considered  as  a  tube,  the  lumen  of  which 
is  the  lumen  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  wall  of  which  is 
composed  of  many  concentric  layers,  viz.  (from  within  outwards) : 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  muscular  coat  of  intestine,  serous 
coat  of  intestine,  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum,  muscular  layer 
of  trimk,  osseous  layer  of  trunk,  skin  covering  trunk.  All  these 
layers  grow  together ;  only  between  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  the  peritoneum,  up  to  the  mesentery  situated  in  the 
middle  line  behind,  there  is  no  fusion,  but  a  cavity,  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  is,  however,  empty,  so  that  its  walls 
are  always  completely  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  ideal 
tube  which  we  are  imagining  possesses  complete  symmetry.  Its 
extremities,  which  have  no  openings,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
bulky  outgrowths  from  the  external  wall  of  the  tube. 

The  embryonic  development  of  the  tube  takes  place  in 
general  in  the  following  manner :  the  wall  arises  in  the  com- 
mencement as  a  flat  thickening  of  the  first-formed  germ  vesicle 
which  everywhere  surrounds  the  ovum;  this  thickened  spot 
splits  up  by  degrees  into  the  different  layers  which  correspond 
to  the  strata  in  the  wall  of  the  ideal  tube. 

The  cavity,  however  (the  intestinal  cavity),  is  a  part  of  the 
germ- vesicle,  which  separates  from  the  rest  by  the  thickened 
portion  of  the  vesicle — that  which  is  to  form  the  wall  of  the 
embryo — partly  shutting  itself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle, 
in  the  form  of  a  lengthened  tube.  The  main  portion  of  the 
germ-vesicle  (which  is  not  included  within  the  embryo)  is  then 
called  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  canal-shaped  communica- 
tion which  by  the  ever  increasing  constriction  becomes  progres- 
sively narrower,  and  establishes  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  in  the  embryo  (intestinal  cavity)  and  that  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  is  called  the  umbilical  duct  or  *  ductus  vitello- 
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intestinalis  seu  omphalo-entericus.'  The  ultimately  ring-shaped 
place  of  constriction  is  the  navd ;  as  the  thickening  and  even 
the  division  into  layers  of  the  germ-vesicle  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  portion  which  becomes  constricted,  but  extends  beyond 
the  point  of  constriction  towards  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
vesicle,  it  follows  that  even  the  wall  of  the  navel  consists  of 
several  embryonic  layers. 

The  formation  of  layers  over  the  germinal  area  of  the  germ- 
vesicle,  which,  in  great  part,  begins  even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shutting  off  of  the  embryonic  cavity,  is  variously 
described.  Only  one  view,  which  in  the  main  is  Bemak's,  will 
here  be  given ;  the  others  will  be,  however,  ciu^sorily  examined* 

Three  layers — the  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm — form  in 
the  smooth  at  first  oval,  then  hour-glass-shaped  thickening  of 
the  germ-vesicle.  The  most  external  or  uppermost — 'the 
epiblaatj  the  sensory  layer,  is  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  epithe- 
lium with  its  appendages,  the  glands  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord) 
with  its  appendages,  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

The  central  nervous  system  originates  in  the  central  (axial) 
part  of  this  layer  in  the  so-called  medullary  folds;  the 
epithelium  of  the  skin  is  formed  from  the  peripheral  part  or 
*  corneal  layer '  of  the  epiblast. 

The  innermost  of  the  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm — *  the 
hypoblast^ — is  the  seat  of  the  intestinal  epithelium  with  its 
appendages,  viz.  the  epithelium  and  the  glandular  cells  of  the 
glands  which  open  into  the  intestine.  Between  the  epiblast 
and  the  hypoblast  lies  the  meaoblastj  the  motor  and  germi- 
native  layer  from  which  all  the  rest — all  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  consist  of  connective  tissue,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
as  well  as  the  urinary  and  generative  organs — are  formed. 
This  layer  splits  up  very  early  into  two  plates ;  the  external 
forms  ihe  wall  of  the  trunk,  the  internal  forms  the  wall  of  the 
intestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithelium ;  the  space 
between  these  secondary  layers  constitutes  the  already  men- 
tioned ^  pleuro^eritoneal  cavityJ^  Inasmuch  as  the  division 
into  these  two  layers  is  arrested  in  the  middle  line,  there  is 
here  established  a  fusion  between  the  wall  of  the  trunk  and  of 
the  intestine,  and  this  is  the  seat  of  the  mesentery.  (Compare 
below,  Fig.  42,  II.,  III.,  IV.) 
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Proee&am  iif  Dmfdopmmt  in  ihs  Ommi^ 

In  each  of  the  fhxee  lajets  of  the  Uastodenn  iheie 
fclBaWj  in  addition  to  the  already  mmtioned  pxooeBs  of  con- 
fltnelion,  cotain  prooeBaes  of  developiiient  hj  irldth  they 
inida{[o  tiansfinmiatioiu 

The  chief  of  tiieae  prooeaBes  are:  1.  la  the  qnUdat  the 
lamiiiai  donates  or  meduttary  folds  aepaiate  from  the  corneal 
lajsr  and  fi»m  a  tube.  2.  In  tlMtneaoUoa^  the  fint  commence- 
ment of  a  skeleton  takes  phoe;  farther,  the  diYidon  already 
allnded  to  and  the  formation  of  a  vascular  system  ccnnmences. 
3.  From  the  qnUosf  and  kypoilast  processes  of  epithelimn 
grow  into  the  tissues  from  out  of  the  middle  layer,  so  that  there 
are  formed  hollow  processes  which  axe  in  part  encloaed  in  the 
hody  cavity,  and  foim  i^ands. 

XpSbkuL 

1.  The  first  process  to  be  mentioned  is  the  one  which  fiist 
occurs.  In  the  centre  of  the  medullary  fold  a  hmgitodinal 
groove  is  formed,  dividing  it  into  two  fljmmetrical  halves,  which 
carve  towards  one  another,  drawing  over  themsdves  the  corneal 
plates  which  are  attached  to  them.  The  caose  of  this  is  the 
growing  forwards  of  the  processes  of  the  middle  layer,  which 
tend  to  press  themselves  between  the  medullaiy  plates,  which 
are  curved  towards  one  another,  and  the  corneal  plate. 
Ultimately  the  medullary  folds  are  closed,  so  as  to  form  the 
medullary  tube,  and  the  corneal  plates  still  attached  to  the 
point  of  union  are,  finally,  completely  separated  from  it  by 
the  union  of  the  two  lateral  appendages  of  the  middle  layer, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  medullary  tube  is  thenceforward 
entirely  enveloped  in  a  prolongation  of  that  layer.  This 
envelope  forms  the  spinal  arch,  together  with  the  muscles,  the 
ligaments,  and  the  skin  of  the  back  (which  last  receives  a 
covering  firom  the  corneal  layer,  viz.  the  epidermis),  and  at  the 
anterior  extremity  (head)  the  cranial  capsule. 

The  medullary  tube  becomes  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  its 
interior  is  converted  into  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  with  its 
connection  in  the  brain — the  so-caUed  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
Compare  below.  Fig.  42,  XL,  IH.,  IV.) 
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Mesoblaat. 

2.  The  simultaneous  phenomena  of  development  which 
take  place  in  the  mesoblaat  concern  the  vertebral  system. 

Hie  centre  of  this  system  is  a  streak  which  is  very  early 
developed,  and  which  runs  in  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo^ 
and  which  is  called  the  <  chorda  dorsalis.'  On  each  side  of 
this  there  appear  two  longitudinal  plates,  the  protoveiiebral 
plates,  which  by  transverse  lines  subdivide  themselves  into  a 
niunber  of  protovertebrcB.  The  remainder  of  the  mesoblast, 
80  &r  as  it  belongs  to  the  germinal  area,  forms  '  the  lateral 
plates.'  The  protovertebro!  undergo  the  following  changes :  they 
develop  ^spinal  processes,*  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
formation  of  the  canal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  organs  and  upon 
the  union  between  this  and  the  separated  corneal  plates  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Internally  the  protovertebrae  grow 
around  the  chorda  dorsalis.  (See  below.  Fig.  42,  II.,  and  fol- 
lowing.) 

Their  substance  is  converted  into  various  tissues,  viz.  into 
the  vertebral  column  with  its  appendages,  into  the  ribs  and  the 
muscles  pertaining  to  them,  into  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  skin 
of  the  back.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  originate  in  the  part 
which  surrounds  the  notochord,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
middle  section  of  each  protovertebra  there  is  formed  an  inter- 
vertebral cartilage,  and  from  the  fusion  of  adjacent  halves  of 
the  protovertebrjB  a  persistent  vertebral  body  originates. 

In  the  lateral  plates  there  occurs  further  the  already  men- 
tioned splitting  up  of  the  embryonal  wall  into  the  two  layers ; 
the  internal  attaches  itself  to  the  hj^oblast,  and  forms  with  it 
the  splanchnopleure,  the  external  attaches  itself  to  the  epi- 
blast,  and  forms  with  it  the  aomatopleure.  The  separation 
between  these  two  layers  forms  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ; 
the  internal  undivided  edges  of  the  lateral  plates,  advancing 
together  little  by  little  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebral 
colimin,  form  the  so-called  middle  plates,  which  are  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  Tnesentery,  and  foetal  urinary  and  generative  organs. 
The  former  of  these  two  sets  of  organs  originate  as  a  string- 
like  thickening  of  the  middle  plates,  which  later  on  becomes 
hollow ;  according  to  some  as  an  invagination  of  the  pleuro 
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peritoneal  cavity — the  Wolffian  canal.  For  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  organ,  and  the  other  urino-generative  organs,  see 

below. 

The  third  process  which  takes  place  in  the  mesoblast  is  the 
development  of  the  vascular  system. 

This  system  first  originates  in  that  layer  of  the  mesoblast 
•which  goes  to  form  the  splanchnopleure,  and  makes  its  way 
outwards  in  the  yet  undivided  peripheral  part  of  the  mesoblast. 
The  manner  in  which  the  vessels  and  the  blood  are  formed  has 
not  been  accurately  determined,  yet,  according  to  the  majority 
of  statements,  it  occurs  as  follows :  cellular  trabeculae  are  inter- 
woven so  as  to  form  a  network ;  the  peripheral  layers  of  cells  are 
then  converted  into  vascular  parietes,  and  the  contained  cells 
become  at  first  colourless  nucleated  blood-corpuscles.  Accord- 
ing to  a  new  view  (Klein)  the  vessels  origiuate  in  cells  which 
become  hollow,  which  lengthen  out  and  run  together,  and  from 
the  nuclei  of  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  formed. 

The  area  over  which  blood-vessels  are  formed  is  consider- 
able, occupying  an  important  circularly-bordered  portion  of 
the  germ-vesicle,  which  is  called  the  area  vasculosa. 

Of  all  vessels  the  first  formed  is  the  Heart ;  it  originates  in 
the  most  anterior  part  of  the  splanchno-pleure  which  has 
already  become  closed  into  a  tube. 

The   following   may  serve  to  explain  the  position  of  the  heart:    the 

amnion-fold  is  formed  more  rapidly  at  the  head  and  tail  than  at  the  sides. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  development  the  emhrymial  wall  which  is  shutting 

itself  off  from  the  ffenn  vesicle  resembles  a  shoe  somewhat  trodden  down  at 

heel  (see  Fig.  42,  L),  the  free  borders  of  which  pass  into  the  main  part  of  the 

germ-vesicle.      The  opening  of  the  shoe  represents  the  still  widely  open 

Tuivcl;  the  shoe  cavity  represents  the  interior  of  the  intestine.     Along  the 

middle  line  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  (which  represents  the  dorsal  surface  of 

the  embryo)  the  cerebro-spinal  tube  would  be  situated.     The  wall  of  the 

shoe  is  throughout  double,  up  to  a  streak  in  the  middle  line  of  the  sole  (the 

mesentery)  ;  at  the  end  of  the  shoe  and  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  anterior 

layer  (the  shoe  being  supposed  to  be  suspended  vertically  with  the  heel 

downwards,  but  with  the  opening  towards  the  observer)  the  wall  is  also 

single,  the  body — and  intestinal — wall  being  united.     This  unsplit  upper 

part  of  the  anterior  wall  is  culled  the  ^ phanpiyeal  pl^ite.^     From  the  cavity 

of  the  germ-vesicle  one  may  pass  through  the  navel,  into  the  anterior  part 

of  the  cavity  of  the  embryo,  which  has  now  already  assumed  the  shape  of 

a  tube  (this  part,  which  is  transformed  into  the  foregtU,  is  called  the  ^ fovea 

cardiaca  *),  as  well  as  into  the  posterior,  shallower,  ^foveola  posterior.''   That 

part  of  the  wall  of  the  *  fovea  cardiaca  *  which  is  directed  towards  the 
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^erm-vencle  (the  anterior  wall  of  the  hypothetical  shoe)  is,  below  the 
^ pharyngeal  plate^  also  double  like  the  main  part  of  the  sole.  Of  the  two 
layers  the  inner  one  represents  the  anterior  wall  of  the  foregut,  and  the 
external  that  portion  of  the  pleuro-perituneal  cavity  which  ties  in  front  of 
the  intestine.     (Refer  to  Fig.  42,  L,  V.,  Vm.) 

The  heart  originates  in  the  median  line  anteriorly,  accord- 
ing to  some  (Remak),  as  a  cylindrical  thickening  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  foregut  (see  Fig.  42,  V.,  VI.),  which  thickening 
soon  becomes  hollowed  out,  and  appears  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  remaining  vessels ;  according  to  others  (Schenk, 
Oellacher),  as  a  process  of  the  wall  of  the  foregut,  which  shuts 
itself  oflF  and  grows  forwards  into  the  cavity  lying  in  front  of 
the  intestine  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
vessels  which  are  connected  with  the  heart  are  to  be  followed 
in  two  directions.  The  arterial  vessels  commence  with  two 
aortic  arches  starting  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart, 
which  curve  inwards  and  backwards  along  the  pharyngeal 
plate  and  which,  separated  at  first  throughout  the  length  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  later  on  unite  to  form  the  aorta,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  arteria)  iliacae  communes. 

Instead  of  one  there  are  generally  several  (three)  aortic 
trunks  on  each  side,  which,  however,  again  unite  on  each  side 
to  form  an  aorta  or  aortic  root.  On  each  side  there  springs 
from  the  aortae  a  series  of  vertically  ascending  arteries,  which 
run  on  the  sides  of  the  splanchnopleure,  and  which  go  to  the 
areci  vasculoaa,  where  they  ramify;  these  are  called  the 
ompIial(M7ie8eraic  arteries.  Two  venous  trunks  pass  into  the 
posterior  end  of  the  heart  through  a  short  common  trunk ;  these 
vessels  also  are  distributed  over  the  area  vasculosa  and  are 
called  the  omphalo^meseraic  veins. 

Both  the  above  sets  of  vessels  communicate  through  a  cir- 
cular vessel  which  limits  the  area  vasculosa  and  which  is  termed 
the  sinus  termi/nalis  (see  Fig.  42,  I.)  This  system  of  vessels 
probably  serves  as  a  first  respiratory  apparatus,  as  well  as  to 
convey  to  the  foetus  the  nourishment  which  is  yielded  by  the 
contents  of  the  germ- vesicle.  It  disappears  early  in  proportion 
as  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  are  of  little  importance  in 
nutrition,  and  is  at  a  later  stage  replaced  by  the  allantois, 
which  subserves  the  same  functions.  As  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
the  heart  begins  to  pulsate,  so  that  the  blood  corpuscles  com- 
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mence  at  once  a  somewhat  irregular  circulation  through  the 
newly-formed  vessels. 


Hypoblast 

From  the  inner  layer,  the  development  of  which  commences 
latest,  processes  are  protruded  which  grow  into  that  part  of 
the  mesoblast  which  is  contained  in  the  splanchnopleiure,^  and 
form  the  small  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  the 
liver,  the  pancreas,  and,  in  addition,  the  lungs  and  the  perma- 
nent kidneys.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  protrusion  of  the  hy- 
poblast must  form  the  epithelium,  or  the  cells  of  a  glandular 
canal,  whilst  the  invaginated  splanchnopleure  must  form  the 
connective  tissue,  the  blood-vessels,  the  nervous  and  the  mus- 
cular surroundings  (the  basis  of  the  gland)..  If  the  protrusion 
proceeds  so  far  that  even  the  splanchnopleure  is  protruded,  as 
in  all  large  glands,  the  protruded  intestinal  wall  must  evidently 
project  into  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  as  is  the  case  in 
reality  with  all  the  glands  which  open  into  the  intestine  and 
which  are  surrounded  by  peritoneum. 

The  liver  originates  by  the  protrusion  of  two  hollow  processes 
(primitive  hepatic  ducts)  from  the  foregut,  close  to  the  uavel ;  the  finest 
branches  form  the  very  complex  network  of  hepatic  canals,  which,  with 
the  blood-vessels,  constitute  the  parenchyma  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  'J'he 
larger  canals  are  the  biliaiy  ducts,  and  a  projection  from  one  of  the  primordial 
canals  forms  the  gall-bladder.  The  liver  grows  around  the  trunk  of  the 
omphalo-meseraic  vein,  which  communicates  with  its  vessels.  One  of  the 
intestinal  veins  which  enter  into  it,  and  which  is  permanent,  forms  later 
on  with  those  branches  the  portal  vein. 

Opposite  to  the  liver,  and  starting  from  the  posterior  intestinal  wall,  there 
arises  by  ramifications,  and  afterwards  hollowing  out,  an  outgrowth  which  is 
at  first  solid,  the  jmncreas, 

A  further  double  projection  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestine,  but 
above  the  heart,  and  which  penetrates  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  forms  the 
luvf/8,  with  their  b?-o7ichial  si/stejUj  the  entrance  to  the  lungs  being  therefore 
situated  in  the  foregut  (later  the  pharynx).  For  the  development  of  the 
kidneys  see  p.  561.  Lastly,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands  have  to  be  con 
sidered ;  the  first  arises  as  a  vesicular  outgrowth  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
foregut,  which  shuts  itself  off,  then  by  further  processes  of  development 

*  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  in  any  way  an  active  part  to  the  cpi- 
tlieliiim;  it  is  indeed  more  probable  that  the  in-growth  of  epithelium  is  conditioned 
by  the  growth  of  the  splanchnopleure. 
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divides  into  two  symmetrical  cavities,  which  respectively  give  rise  to  secon- 
dary cavities.  The  thymus  gland  is  formed  in  a  dnidlar  manner.  The 
spleen,  lymphatic  gland  and  follicles,  and  the  suprarenal  capsules,  originate 
from  the  mesoblast. 

Peripheral  Processes  of  Devdopment. 

Side  by  side  with  all  the  processes  of  development  which 
have  been  described  as  proceeding  in  the  germinal  area  there 
are  other  processes  taking  place  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
germ-vesicle,  which  have  for  their  object  to  permit  the  embryo 
to  develop  freely  on  all  sides,  by  embedding  it  in  a  fluid 
(anmion),  and  also  to  bring  the  foetal  blood  into  relations  per- 
mitting of  diffusion-changes  taking  place  between  it  and  the 
maternal  blood,  whereby  nutrition  and  respiration  are  rendered 
possible  ('  cdlantois  *). 

1.  Developmeiit  of  the  Amnion. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  cleavage  of  the  ger- 
minal area  into  blastodermic  layers  proceeds  beyond  the  em- 
bryonal area  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  germ-vesicle,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast.  The 
latter  cleavage,  however,  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  germ- 
vesicle,  but  only  so  far  as  the  area  vasculosa  extends.  Here 
the  superficial  layer  ceases,  so  that  at  this  spot,  provided  that 
the  epiblast  has  been  broken  through,  the  space  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesoblast,  and  ultimately  the  pleuro-peri- 
toneal  cavity,  may  be  reached.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the 
external  portion  of  the  mesoblast  ('  Hautplatte ')  now  rise  up 
from  the  germ-vesicle,  and  arch  backwards  on  all  sides  of  the 
embryo,  driving  the  epiblast  before  them,  and  coming  from 
all  sides  join  above  the  embryo,  enclosing  it  in  a  sac  i^hich  is 
called  the  amnion ;  the  layer  of  the  epiblast  which  is  enclosed 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  anmiotic  sac. 

The  amnion  is  filled  with  a  serous  fluid,  by  which  the  embryo 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  besides  the  normal  constituents  of 
transudations,  it  contains  secretions  from  the  skin  and  nitro- 
genous products  of  oxidation,  presumably  as  a  result  of  diffusion 
from  the  allantois. 
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2.  Fomiatioii  of  fhe  AUantoii. 

Near  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  in  the  r^on  of  the 
navel  there  originate  two  solid  accumulations  of  cells,  which 
grow  from  the  external  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  and  which  soon 
unite.  Into  this  out-growth,  which  lies  close  to  the  splanchno- 
pleure,  there  grows  a  process  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  intes- 
tine in  such  a  manner  that  a  vesicular  cavity  is  formed  ;  this 
bladder,  the  aUarUois,  grows  out  of  the  embryo  between  the 
somatopleure  and  the  splanchnopleure,  reaching  the  space  be- 
tween the  amnion  and  the  germ-vesicle ;  growing  always  more 
and  more  extensive,  it  envelops  the  ammion,  and  reaches  the 
inner  wall  of  the  charum,  with  which  it  becomes  connected 
over  a  greater  or  smaller  surSsu^e.  The  communication  between 
the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine  and  the  allantois  forms  the 
doacdj  into  which  empty  themselves  the  foetal  urinary  organs. 
The  part  of  the  allantois  which  becomes  small,  and  which  passes 
through  the  umbilical  orifice,  is  called  the  urachus.  The 
allantois  is  highly  vascular.  The  arteries,  the  umbilical 
arteries  spring  from  the  common  iliacs ;  they  lead  to  a  well- 
developed  capillary  system,  the  loops  of  which  enter  the  cho- 
rionic villi ;  the  veins  imite  to  form  the  single  umbilical  veiiv, 
which,  retuming  to  the  embryo,  opens  into  the  omphalo-meseraic 
vein,  and  thus  communicates  (as  the  ported  vein)  with  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver  ;  it  sends  a  branch  directly  to  the  ven<c 
cava  inferior  {ductus  venosus). 

The  well-developed  viUi  of  the  chorion^  which  contain  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  allantois,  grow  into  the  interior  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  in  which,  at  the  corresponding  spot, 
corresponding  capillary  loops  are  formed.  The  two  sets  of 
vessels  together  form  the  placenta,  in  which  an  exchange  by 
diffusion  proceeds  between  foetal  and  maternal  blood,  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration  and  nutrition ;  the  blood  of  the  umbilical 
vein  is  therefore  necessarily  brighter  (more  arterial)  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  arteries,  exactly  as  at  a  later  period 
of  existence  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins 
differ.  The  lunbilical  vesicle  and  the  area  vasculosa  now  lose 
their  importance,  and,  together  with  their  blood-vessels  and  the 
umbilical  duct,  shrivel  together  so  as  to  form  a  thin  string.  The 
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fluid  which  the  allantois  contains  is  a  transudation  containing^ 
the  secretion  of  the  primordial  kidneys,  with  some  nitrogenous 
products  of  oxidation. 

Whilst  in  man  only  one  placenta  is  developed,  animals  possess  several 
placental  sites,  so  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion  enter  the  villi  of  the  decidua 
in  many  places. 

Final  Stages  of  Development  of  the  Embryo. 

If  we  imagine  the  body  cavity  of  the  embryo  to  have  been 
shut  oflF  from  the  germ-vesicle,  the  umbilicus  will  consist  of  two 
concentric  tubes ;  the  inner  (the  omphalo-meseraic  duct)  con- 
nects the  intestine  with  the  umbilical  vesicle;  the  outer  is 
formed  by  skin,  and  connects  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  embryo 
with  the  amnion.  Between  these  concentric  tubes  there  exists 
a  circular  space,  through  which  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity 
may  be  reached,  and  through  which  the  urachus  comes. 

By  a  simple  process  of  separation  by  constriction,  fln  intes-^ 
tinal  tube,  closed  on  all  sides,  is  formed,  which  is  united  in 
the  median  line  posteriorly  to  the  body  cavity  (by  the  mesen- 
tery), and  to  the  whole  upper  end  of  the  body.  Subsequently 
there  are  formed  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  intestinal  opening. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  centre  of  the  pharyngeal  plate,  close 
below  the  fore-brain,  there  is  formed  a  depression  into  which  the 
epiblast  passes.  This  depression  becomes  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  ultimately  opens  by  a  fissure  into  the  upper  end  of  the  fore- 
gut  (pharynx),  forming  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities. 

Further,  there  are  formed  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pha- 
ryngeal plate  three  gutter-shaped  cavities  of  the  hypoblast, 
which  run  from  before  backwards ;  these  ultimately  break 
through  the  pharyngeal  plate,  and  form  on  each  side  three 
viscei*al  or  branchial  clefts,  and  later  on  yet  a  fourth,  by  the 
hypoblast  making  a  border,  as  the  mucous  membrane  gives  an 
external  mucous  edge  to  the  lips ;  between  each  pair  of  pharyn- 
geal plates  there  remains  a  pharyngeal  or  branchial  arch,  which 
is  so  arranged  that  on  its  inner  side  an  aortic  arch  runs  from 
before  backwards.  Along  the  pharyngeal  arches  thickenings 
arise  from  before  backwards,  and  ultimately  meet.  Tlio  space 
between  the  skull  and  the  first  pharyngeal  arch  is  taken  up  by 
the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities ;  the  first  pair  of  brancliial  arches 
is  converted  into  a  lower  jaw  and  the  neighbouring  part^  of  the 
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cranium ;  as,  however,  it  sends  two  branches  into  the  common 
Imcca]  and  nasal  cavity,  which  grow  so  as  to  meet,  and  which 
develop  into  the  upper  jaw  and  gums,  a  separation  between 
the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities  is  ultimately  effected.  (It  is  from 
an  arrest  in  the  development  of  these  processes  that  hare  lip 
and  cleft  palate  result.) 

The  remaining  visceral  clefts  unite,  the  branchial  arches 
furnishing  the  hyoid  bone,  a  portion  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages, 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  &c.,  by  processes  which  cannot  here  be 
examined  in  detail.  The  tongue  originates  as  an  outgrowth 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  posterior  intestinal 
opening  originates  in  a  perforation  of  the  doaca^  which  is  the 
common  termination  of  the  intestine  and  the  allantois. 

This  common  aperture  is  afterwards  subdivided  by  a  bridge, 
the  perinamvi  (which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rates the  intestine  from  the  allantois),  into  one  connected  with 
the  bowel,  viz.  the  anus^  and  into  one  communicating  with  the 
allantois  (opening  of  the  uro-^enital  sinus). 

The  first  pair  of  visceral  clefts  unite,  except  where  an  open- 
ing is  left,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.  Tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth  clefts  unite  completely; 
as  the  aortic  aurches  bend  back  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
branchial  arches,  and  take  with  them  the  mesoblast,  the  third 
and  fourth  clefts  grow  deeper. 

Of  the  remaining  processes  of  development  the  following 
must  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  *  medullary  or  neural  tube,'  the  cavity  of  which  con- 
tinually diminishes  by  an  increase  of  the  thickness  of  its  walls, 
very  early  shows,  at  its  dilated  cerebral  end,  two  transverse  de- 
pressions which  mark  off  three  cerebral  vesicles.  Each  vesicle 
carries  on  either  side  a  vesicular  outgrowth,  which  subsequently 
becomes  pedunculated,  which  represents  the  rudiments  of  the 
three  higher  orgi\ns  of  special  sense  with  their  respective  nerves 
— the  first  is  the  olfactory,  the  second  the  optic,  and  the  third 
tlie  auditory;  the  vesicles  are  the  rudiments  of  the  peripheral 
nerve  distribution.  In  the  optic  vesicle,  which  is  immediately 
beneath  the  corneal  layer,  a  vesicular  involution  of  the  latter 
takes  place,  which  ultimately  becomes  shut  off  and  forms  tfie 
ieiis  with  its  capsule.  The  optic  vesicle  thus  invaginated  in 
itself  becomes  converted  into  an  hemispherical  body,  by  the 
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anterior  half  (the  retina)  being  placed  in  close  apposition  with 
the  posterior  (the  clioroid).  Between  the  lens  and  the  retina 
there  then  originates  the  vitreous  body,  and  around,  by  a  pro- 
cess from  the  mesoblast,  the  sclerotic,  which  unites  with  the 
portion  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  eye  so  as  to  form  the 
cornea. 

The  three  cerebral  vesicles  represent,  from  before  back- 
wards, the  third  ventricle,  the  dqiceductiis  SUvii,  and  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  first  gives  oflF  a  new  vesicle  on  each  side,  the 
interior  of  which  represents  the  lateral  ventricles  (the  com- 
munication between  these  and  the  primitive  vesicle  is  formed 
by  the  foravien  of  Munro\  and  their  walls  represent  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  lateral  vesicles  in  man  outgrow  all 
the  others. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  third  cerebral  vesicle  sends  out  two 
cerebellar  vesicles.  Between  the  first  and  the  second  vesicle 
there  arises  early  a  tolerably  sharp  constriction,  so  that  the 
former  bends  around  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  embryo. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  (optic  thalami,  &c.)  arise  as  a  thick- 
ening of  the  vesicular  walls. 

Statements  vary  as  to  the  origin  of  peripheral  nerres  and  ganglion-cells. 
The  majority  of  authorities  believe  them  to  originate  in  the  mesoblast; 
others  (Ilensen)  believe  the  axis  cylinders  to  arise  as  outgrowtlis  from  the 
franglionic  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  into  the  mesoblast,  which 
furnishes,  however,  the  sheath  and  white  substance  of  Schwann. 

2.  The  intestinal  canal  forms  at  first  a  simple  tube,  which 
is  only  slightly  bent  in  the  centre,  where  the  mesentery  is 
longest. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  liver  a  dilatation  of  this  tube  occurs, 
marking  the  position  of  the  stomach,  which  subsequently,  by  a 
movement  of  rotation,  takes  up  its  persistent  transverse  position 
and  thus  presents  a  fundus  and  two  curvatures.  By  an 
elongation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  a  simultaneous  elon- 
gation of  the  mesentery  are  formed  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  and  the  curves  of  the  large  intestine.  That  piece  of 
the  omphalomesenteric  duct  which  lies  within  the  embryo 
breaks  at  the  navel  and  forms  a  rudimentary  appendage  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ilium. 

3.  The  heart,  which  in  the  beginning  is  a  straight  tube 
situated  in  the  middle  line,  veiy  early  alters  its  form,  so  that  its 
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venous  (posterior  and  inferior)  end  bends  itself  towards  its 
arterial  end,  so  that  the  whole  organ,  with  the  origin  of  the 
veins,  takes  the  form  of  an  S  (see  below.  Fig.  42, 1.).  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  during  a  certain  time  the  aortic  arches  in- 
crease in  number  posteriorly,  whilst  those  situated  anteriorly  dis- 
appear ;  hence  the  anterior  part  of  the  heart  is  thrust  backwards, 
whilst  the  venous  end  retains  its  original  position.  Three  parts 
of  the  heart,  which  contract  one  after  the  other,  may  now  be 
recognised,  viz.  sinus  venoaua  (from  which  the  two  auricles 
afterwards  spring),  ventricle^  and  bvJbua  aortce.  A  longitu- 
dinal partition  wall  is  now  formed,  at  first  in  the  ventricle 
and  afterwards  in  the  auricle  (being  incomplete  here),  whereby 
two  separate  ventricles  are  formed,  and  two  auricles  commiuii- 
cating  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Of  the  three  remaining 
pairs  of  aortic  roots,  the  first  forms  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
(on  the  right  side  the  common  trunk  persists);  the  second 
forms  on  the  left  side  the  permanent  aortic  arch,  which  leads  to 
the  primitive  descending  aorta,  and  from  which  the  vessels  of 
the  first  pair  spring ;  the  right  branch  disappears. 

The  third  pair  furnishes  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  the  right 
arch  disappears,  except  its  pulmonary  branch,  and  the  left 
remains  connected  with  the  descending  aorta,  the  connecting 
piece  forming  the  ductus  arteriosus  (duct  of  Botal).  Ulti- 
mately the  bulbus  arteriosus  divides  itself  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  section  which  gives  ofi*  the  pulmonary  arteries  remains  con- 
nected with  the  right  ventricle,  whilst  the  remainder,  with  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  remains  attached  to  the  left  ventricle.  Even 
then  all  the  blood  can  pass  from  the  right  heart  into  the  aorta, 
partly  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  partly  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  It  is  only  after  birth,  when  respiration  through  the 
lungs  has  commenced,  that  both  these  communications  are 
closed,  and  thenceforward  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  right 
heart  is  carried  to  the  lungs. 

4.  The  internal  urina)*y  organs  are  developed  in  tlie 
following  manner :  the  structure  in  which  they  originate,  the 
Wolffian  duct^  is  at  its  upper  end  closed,  and  communicates 
below  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine  (foveoln  posterior). 
The  anterior  end  of  the  duct  sends  inwards  a  row  of  little  blind 
canals,  which  are  in  part  furnished  with  glomei^U  (derived  from 
the  mesoblast).     Thus  arises  the   Wolffiaii  body,  of  which  one 
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part,  the  primordial  kidney,  discharges  the  functions  of  a  kidney, 
whilst  the  remainder  (the  sexual  part)  goes  to  form  the  organs 
of  generation. 

The  permanent  kidneys  are  formed  (KupflFer)  by  a  tubular 
protrusion  from  the  tail-end  of  the  Wolffian  duct ;  this  protrusion 
pursues  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  primordial  kidneys,  and 
grows  upwards  as  the  rudiment  of  the  ureters ;  the  upper  end 
grows  into  a  mass  of  cells  derived  from  the  mesoblast  (paren- 
chyma of  the  kidney),  and  thus  originate  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  calyces.  The  tubuli  uriniferi  are  either  (Bemak) 
jEurther  outgrowths  from  the  calyces,  the  dilated  ends  of  which 
{capstUes)  surround  the  glomeruli,  or  (KupflFer)  they  originate 
independently  in  the  kidneys  (from  the  periphery  outwards), 
and  only  afterwards  open  into  the  calyces.  (For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  reader  must  refer  to  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  external  organs  of  generation.) 

5.  The  internal  organs  of  generation  are  originally 
hermaphroditically  disposed  in  both  sexes.  The  peritoneal 
squamous  epithelium  which  invests  the  free  siu^ace  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  is  sharply  separated  from  a  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium  which  is  placed  upon  the  middle  and  the  lateral 
angles ;  this  epithelium  {germinal  epithelium),  which  probably 
is  derived  from  the  epiblast,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  female 
generative  apparatus,  viz.,  in  the  middle,  of  the  ova  and  the 
cells  of  the  m.  granulosa,  and  laterally  of  the  epithelium  which 
lines  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  uterus.  The  union  of  the 
median  part  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  Wolffian  bodies> 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  has  already  been 
spoken  of.  The  lateral  layer  of  epithelium  is  similarly  sur- 
rounded by  connective  tissue  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  longitudinal  cord,  which  later  becomes  hollow  and  gives  rise 
to  MiiUers  duct,  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  future 
Fallopian  tubes. 

The  two  Miiller's  ducts  open  not  far  from  the  Wolffian  ducts 
into  the  hindgut.  Later  on,  their  lower  ends  imite  to  form  a 
common  chamber,  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Above,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ovary,  an  opening  forms  in  the  ducts,  and  this  opening 
is  surrounded  by  fringes.  The  piece  of  the  duct  above  tlie  open- 
ing becomes  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  vesicle.  In  the  male 
embryo  the  testicle  arises  from  the  genital  part  of  the  Wolffian 
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bodies ;'  the  canals  of  which  becoming  very  much  elongated  and 
arranged  in  coils,  are  converted  into  the  tiibuli  seminiferij 
which  penetrate  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testicle;  that 
portion  which  has  not  penetrated  forms  the  epididyraia^  and 
the  ducts  of  the  primordial  kidneys  form  the  vaa  deferens, 
with  the  vesiculce  seminales.  The  tubuli  which  do  not  form  a 
part  of  the  testicle  are  the  vasa  aberrantia  of  Haller.  In  the 
female  the  genital  part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  remains  as 
BoseiimiUler^s  organ,  or  the  parovarimru,  the  eflFerent  passage 
being  converted  into  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  In 
both  sexes  the  renal  part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  becomes  reduced 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  known  as  the  organ  of  Giraldea 
or  the  parepididymis,  and  in  the  female  as  a  separate  structure 
situated  close  to  the  parovarium^ 

In  the  male,  further,  the  seat  of  the  ovary  persists  as  a  non- 
pedunculated  cyst  (Fleischl),  whilst  the  ducts  of  Miiller  ter- 
minate below  in  the  uterus  niascidinus  (E.  H.  Weber)  or 
vesicida  prostatica^  their  upper  end  being  represented  by 
pedunculated  cysts. 

6.  The  extei^nal  urinary  and  sexual  organs.  When  with  the 
closure  of  the  navel,  the  urachus  is  shut  oflF,  the  portion  of  the 
allantois  which  remains  in  the  embryo  forms  the  urinary  bladder 
(the  vertex  of  which  remains  connected  with  the  navel  by  the 
urachus).  The  lowest  part  of  the  allantois,  which  contains 
the  openings  both  of  the  urinary  and  the  sexual  organs,  is  called 
the  sinus  nrogenitalis.  On  each  side  of  the  opening  of  the 
latter  there  arises  two  cutaneous  projections,  which  in  woman 
give  rise  to  the  labia  majora^  but  which  in  man  grow  together 
above  the  opening,  to  form  the  scrotum,  closing  by  a  persistent 
seam  which  is  called  the  raphe.  In  front  of  the  opening,  further, 
there  arises  an  elongated  body,  which  bears  on  its  lower  surface  a 
furrow,  which  posteriorly  nms  into  the  sinus  nrogenitalis. 
The  edges  of  this  furrow  unite  in  man  to  form  the  canal-shaped 
n  rethra^  which  opens  at  the  apex  of  the  elongated  body,  the 
penis ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  is  formed  by  the  uro- 
genital sinus  it>elf.  In  woman,  however,  the  furrow  remains 
open,  and  its  edges  grow  into  the  laJbia  minora  or  nymphce 
whilst  the  oricfinal  bodv  itself  forms  the  clitoris.  The  uro- 
genital  sinus  becomes,  however,  so  short  that  it  merely  forms 
a  depression  between  the  labia,  into  which  the  vagina  and  the 
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urinary  bladder  with  a  short  urethra  separately  open.  In  the 
male  embryo  the  descent  of  the  testes  takes  place  into  the 
scrotum  at  the  eighth  month  ;  on  this  matter  anatomical  text- 
books are  to  be  consulted. 

Nothing  is  known  in  reference' to  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
sex  of  the  embryo.  Bj  statistics  some  have  pretended  to  show  that  the 
relative  ages  of  the  parents  have  a  certain  influence  in  leading  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  males  or  females,  still  even  this  influence  has  been  differently 
stated  by  different  writers.  Lately  it  has  been  asserted  (Thury)  that  the 
sex  depends  upon  the  stage  of  maturity  which  the  ovum  has  attained  before 
impregnation;  according  to  this  view  ova  are  at  first  only  bapable  of 
developing  embyros  of  the  feaiiie  isx,  and  only  after  having  undergone  a 
cliang«  are  they  capable  of  producing  males.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
generally  proved. 

7.  The  extremities  originate  as  warty  processes  from  the 
sides  of  the  trunk,  which  only  subsequently  increase  in  length. 

The  development  of  the  tissues,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  in  the  history  of  development,  is  usually 
treated  of  as  a  part  of  Histology,  and  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred,  on  this  rabject,  to  the  works  which  spedaDy  treat  of 
that  branch  of 


The  older  theories  of  Pander,  v.  Baer,  and  Bischoff,  assumed  principally 
the  existence  of  only  two  layers  of  the  blastoderm — an  external  or  *  animal/ 
corresponding  to  the  somatopleure,  and  an  internal '  vegetative/  correspond- 
ing to  the  splanchnopleure ;  between  these  two  that  vascular  system  was 
supposed  to  originate  from  a  separate  vascular  layer.  A  similar  theory  baa 
lately  been  advanced  by  His,  according  to  which,  however,  the  whole  system 
of  connective  tissues,  the  vessels,  and  the  blood,  are  derived  from  the  so- 
called  '  white-yolk '  (of  the  bird's  egg),  which  has  quite  a  difierent  origin 
from  the  'principal  yolk '  (archiblast,  neuroblast).  It  (f>.  the  white  yolk) 
originates  in  the  cells  of  the  m.  granulosa  which  have  migrated  through  the 
vitelline  membrane  into  the  principal  yolk.  The  elements  of  the  white  yolk 
serve  either  for  building  up  the  embryo  ('parablast,*  *  lisemoblast ')  by 
migrating  between  the  two  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  or  merely  as '  food- 
yolk.'  Another  theory  (Reichert's)  accepts  the  process  of  splitting  up  of  the 
mesoblast  ('  stratum  intermedium '),  but  differs  from  Remak's  theory  in  not 
distinguishing  a  sensory  (corneal)  layer,  and  maintains  that  the  original 
blastoderm  persists  as  an  enveloping  membrane  ('  Umhiillungshaut '),  whilst 
the  proper  layers  are  deposited  within  it  afterwards.  Between  the  envelop- 
ing membrane  and  the  stratum  intermedium  originates  the  medullary  plate 
as  a  special '  upper '  layer,  limited  to  the  germinal  area.  That  portion  of 
the  enveloping  membrane  which  becomes  shut  off  in  the  amnion  forms  the 
epidermis  of  the  skin  of  the  embryo,  and  furnishes  an  epithelial  covermg  to 
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The  appended  diagnuomatic  repieaeDtatioaB  may  aerve  to  ex- 
plain Bome  of  the  fundamental  points  in  development.  With  the 
exception  of  I.,  they  are  transverse  sections  of  the  embiTO* 


I.  is  a  superficial  view  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  germ- 
vesicle  ;  it  shows  the  shoe-shaped  embryo  with  the  vessels  of  the 
area  vasculosa.  Across  the  anterior  layer  of  the  shoe,  the  already 
S-shaped  heart  is  seen,  from  which  superiorly  there  proceed  two 
aortic  roots,  inferiorly,  the  two  omphalo-meseraic  veins.  Through 
the  opening  of  the  ehoe  (the  navel)  the  two  still  separated  aorte 
are  seen,  with  the  omphalo-meseraic  arteries ;  in  the  area  vas- 
culosa the  arteries  are  feebly,  the  veins  strongly  delineated. 

The  remaining  figures  are  in  part  cross-sections  (II.,  III., 
rV.,  VI.,  VII,),  partly  longitudinal  sections  of  the  embryo  fV, 
and  VIII.). 

Section  VI.  corresponds  to  the  line  AB  in  the  longitu- 
dinal section  V, ;  the  traoBverse  section  VII.  corresponds  similarly 
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to 

the   line  VW  in  VIII. 

The 

same  in  all  the  drawings. 
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The  letters  of  reference  are  the 

Cutaneous  navel 
Fovea  cardiaca  (foregut) 
Fovea  posterior  (hindgut) 
Amnion  (peripheral  part  of  the 
external  part  of  the  mesoblast 
detached  and  inverted  \  in  Fig  IV. 
on  the  lefty  it  is  yet  connected 
with  the  internal  part  of  the 
mesoblast;   on  the  right  it  is 
detached). 
Allantois 
Urachus 
Cloaca 

Omphalo-meseraic  veins 
Omphalo-meseraic  arteries 
Sinus  terminalis 
Liver 

So  as  to  make  the  diagrams  as  intelligible  as  possible,  in 
IV.  and  VII.,  the  sections  of  the  two  aortae  and  of  the  two 
Wolffian  bodies  are  not  shown. 

Birth. 

By  the  development  of  the  ovnm  the  uterus  is  more  and 
more  stretched,  so  that  at  the  same  time  the  cervix  becomes 
obliterated.  The  uterine  walls  increase  in  thickness  by  the 
growth  and  by  the  new  formation  of  its  muscular  fibres,  as 
well  as  by  the  considerable  development  of  its  blood-vessels. 
At  last,  about  280  days  after  impregnation,  by  the  operation 
of  causes  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  the  ezpidsion  of  the 
now  developed  ovum  takes  place.  This  expulsion  is  brought 
about  by  rhythmical  and  painful  contractions  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus,  which  are  technically  known  as  ^  pains,' 
and  which  are  aided  by  the  compression  of  the  abdomen. 

The  following  facts  are  knovm  in  reference  to  the  innervation  of  the 
uterus: 

Irritation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  gives  rise  to  uterine  contractions,  and 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  exciting  the  spinal  cord  up  to  the  cerebellum ; 
the  fibres  which  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  uterus  leave  it  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  last  thoracic,  and  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrs. 
They  pass  along  sympathetic  paths,  traverse  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion 
and  run  in  one  of  the  nerves  which  lie  over  the  aorta,  until  they  reach  the 
uterus  (Frankenhauser). 
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pratiue  im  ea  srehed  fixmthnN^  tlieoe  uteri,  and 
idtimately  tear  at  one  ipot;  after  a  laige  paitcrf  the  Itgwor 
ammi  has  escaped,  a  part  of  the  fo^us,  usualfy  the  head,  is 
set  finee.  Now,  with  more  <x'  less  rapidity,  the  jnooess  of  ex- 
palsion  sets  in,  hindered  in  part  by  the  narrownesB  of  the 
pelvis,  in  part  by  that  of  the  os  uteri,  of  the  vagina  and  the 
Tnlva.  Simultaneously,  the  placenta — not  only  its  foetal,  but 
also  its  maternal  part — taking  with  it  a  portion  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane— detaches  itself  from  the  contracting  uterine 
wall,  a  process  which  is  naturaOy  accompanied  by  hcmonhage. 
After  the  birth  of  the  fo^ns,  the  placenta,  with  the  membranes 
which  formed  the  walls  of  the  ovum  attached  to  its  margins, 
though  already  detached,  is  still  contained  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  foetus  is  united  to  it  by  means  of  the  long  umbilical 
cord.  The  latter  contains  the  following  structures : — 1.  The 
stalk  of  the  allantois  (a  prolongation  of  the  urachus),  with 
the  umbilical  vessels,  viz.  the  two  arteries,  which  continue  to 
pulsate,  and  the  vein,  which  by  the  early  intra-uterine  rotations 
of  the  foetus,  is  nearly  always  spirally  twisted.  2.  The  shri- 
velled omphalo-meseraic  duct  with  the  umbilical  vesicle.  3. 
Everything  else  which  surrounds  the  tubular  peduncle  of  the 
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amnion  projecting  from  the  navel,  and  which  thus  covers  the 
inner  side  of  the  placenta,  and  passes  over  its  margin  to  those 
of  the  chorion.  The  principal  bulk  of  the  mnbilical  cord  is, 
however,  formed  by  the  three  umbilical  vessels,  imbedded  in  a 
white  connective  tissue  (jmu^ous  tisatLe)^  which  is  called  '  Whar- 
ton's jelly.' 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  commences, 
foetal  respiration  through  the  intermediation  of  the  maternal 
blood  ceases,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  change  in  the  gases 
of  the  blood  commences,  which  leads  to  the  first  respiration 
through  the  lungs  (Schwartz).  The  placenta  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  uterus  is  no  longer  of  service  to  the  child,  and 
the  umbilical  cord,  of  which  the  arteries  cease  to  pulsate,  can, 
after  previous  ligature  of  its  foetal  end,  be  cut  across,  unless  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta  with  the  foetal  envelopes  {^  after^ 
birth ')  be  awaited.  The  skin  of  the  newly-born  child  is  covered 
with  a  sebaceous  layer,  which  constitutes  the  vemix  cascoscu 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
haemorrhage  by  the  continuing  contractions  of  the  uterus 
('  after-pains '),  a  regeneration  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
sets  in,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  its  muscular 
coat,  and  a  new  formation  of  muscular  fibre  cells ;  the  first  of 
these  processes  is  associated  with  a  mucous,  and,  at  first,  bloody 
discharge,  which  constitutes  '  tlie  lochia^ 

At  birth  the  mammary  glands  of  the  mother  begin  to  se- 
crete (p.  121),  and  usually  it  is  only  on  the  cessation  of  the 
secretion,  which  takes  place  about  ten  months  afterwards,  that 
the  process  of  menstruation,  which  had  been  arrested  by  impreg- 
nation, again  becomes  re-established. 

D.  DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   CHILD  AFTER  BIRTH. 

At  birth,  neither  the  development  of  the  structures  nor  of 
the  fimctions  of  the  young  creature  is  arrested.  The  commence- 
ment of  extra-uterine  life,  and  the  period  wliich  succeeds  it  up 
to  puberty,  are  especially  characterized  by  important  processes 
of  development.  During  this  period  (infancy  and  childhood) 
the  development  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  first  and  second  teeth 
takes  place,  and  growth  is  most  energetic  ;  al)ove  all,  it  is  the 
period  of  the  development  of  the  mental  powers,  which  from  the 
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first  low  stages,  when  they  approximate  in  their  nature  reflex  ac- 
tions, under  the  influence  of  the  multiplicity  of  external  influences, 
such  as  experience  and  education,  develop  ever  more  and  more. 

Growth  is  the  term  which  is  applied  to  express  the.  increase 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  body  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  weight,  due  to  the  excess  of  the  income  of  the  body 
over  its  expenditure.  The  whole  of  the  tissues  and  parts  of  the 
body  take  a  part  in  this  process,  so  that  in  general  the  proper^ 
tiona  of  the  growing  body  are  maintained.  The  most  general 
conception  of  growth  would  treat  it  as  being  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  tissue-forming  elements,  brought  about  in  gene- 
ral as  a  result  of  cell-division,  rather  than  as  being  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  those  which  already  exist,  although  this 
mode  of  growth  also  occurs. 

The  usual  measure  of  its  growth  is  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  this  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  growth  in 
length  of  the  bones,  which  continues  until  about  the  twenty- 
second  year.  The  growth  in  other  dimensions,  and  the  increase 
in  weight,  continues  until  about  the  fortieth  year. 

A  diminution  in  weight  occurs  during  the  first  days  of  life, 
and  then  again  after  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age ;  at  the 
latter  age  this  is  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  length 
of  the  body. 

The  life  of  man  may  be  divided  into  the  following  periods :  1.  *  Infancy/ 
'v^•hich  lasts  from  birth  until  the  first  dentition  (the  tirst  7  or  1)  months)  j 
this  is  a  period  of  most  energetic  growth,  the  length  of  the  body  increasing 
by  two-thirds  (20^™) — 2.  *  Childhood/ which  lasts  until  the  second  dentition 
(from  9  months  until  7  years).  The  growth  of  the  body  in  the  second  year 
amounts  to  about  ten  centimetres,  in  the  third  to  about  seven,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  about  5J<=". — 3.  Boyhood  and  Girlhood,  which  last  until 
puberty  (from  7  to  15  years). — 4.  Adolescence,  which  extends  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  growth  of  the  body  (15  to  22  years). — 5.  Period  of  maturity 
(adult  age),  which  lasts  until  *  involution  '  occurs  in  woman,  and  until  retro- 
grade changes  occur  in  man,  t.e,  from  the  twenty-second  until  the  forty-fifth 
year. — 6.  Age  of  gradual  retrograde  changes  (old  age),  commencing  about 
the  forty-fifth  year  and  lasting  until  death. 

The  retrograde  changes  which  occur  in  the  later  periods  of 
life  consist  in  manifold  processes  of  wear  and  contraction  and 
destruction,  in  which  that  which  is  diseased  is  so  little  separated 
from  that  which  is  healthy  as  to  preclude  any  detailed  allusion 
to  the  phenomena  in  this  place. 
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E.  DEATH. 

Death  puts  an  end  to  those  processes  of  the  organism  which 
are  characteristic  of  'Life,'  and  with  death  there  sets  in  an 
assemblage  of  processes  which  are  comprehended  in  the  term 
Putrefaction. 

There  may  be  great  diifefence  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
act  which  marks  the  close  of  life.  Most  naturally  the  energies 
of  the  body,  its  movements  and  its  heat-production,  especially 
the  former,  on  account  of  their  being  easily  recognised,  appear 
to  be  conspicuous  characteristics  of  life.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  amongst  movements,  only  one  which  is  automatic  can 
serve  as  an  index  of  life,  and  of  such  automatic  movements  the 
most  regular  as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  of  the 
heart.  Usually  then  the  standing-atill  of  the  heart  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sign  of  death. 

Although  it  may  be  urged  that  the  cessation  of  a  single 
function  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  cessation  of  all  others, 
yet  a  continued  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  is  a 
certain,  sign  of  approachUig  death,  as  the  function  of  every 
organ  is  associated  with  a  supply  of  arterialised  blood,  and  this 
cannot  be  aflforded  without  the  heart.  The  standing-still  of  the 
heart  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  certain  causes  of  death. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  death  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions.  As  the  activities  of  the  body  are  the  result  of 
oxidation  processes,  there  are  three  forms  of  general  (somatic) 
death,  which  may  be  due  to :  1.  Deficiency  in  the  material  to  be 
oxidized  or  of  those  inorganic  matters  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  vital  processes,  therefore,  defective  nutrition. — 2.  De- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  oxygenized  blood. — 3.  An  absence  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  oxygen. 

Now  as  these  circumstances  can  exert  their  action  upon  one 
or  all  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  there  may  be  either  a  general  or 
only  a  local  death.  The  latter  {necrosis^  gangrene)  may,  in 
its  turn,  lead  to  general  death,  when  it  implicates  an  organ,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  incompatible  with  life.  The  interlace- 
ment of  the  various  processes  of  life  renders  it  impossible  to 
effect  a  strict  separation  between  these  three  kinds  of  death ; 
each  of  the  three  circumstances  nearly  always  drags  the  others 
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after  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  examine  these  indi- 
vidually in  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  pri/mary  causes  of  death. 

I.  Defective  nutrition  constitutes  a  very  frequent,  though 
always  a  remote,  cause  of  death  (cessation  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  or  respiratory  muscles  being  the  proximate  cause). 
According  to  its  nature  it  leads  to  a  gradual  deatli.  Death 
from  himger  (p.  207),  death  which  follows  the  inanition  of  old 
people,  and  also  in  part  local  death,  due  to  local  disturbances  of 
the  circulation,  come  under  this  category. 

II.  Tlie  supply  of  arteriaZised  blood  may  be  defective  or 
cease  altogether :  1.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  bloody  as 
when  haemorrhage  occurs  through  the  opening  of  large  vessels 
or  of  the  heart  itself.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  not  fatal,  a  re- 
storation may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  water,  yet  the 
amount  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  so  small  as  to  be 
insufficient  to  keep  up  the  necessary  exchanges  of  oxygen. — 2. 
By  cessation  of  the  circulation:  this  occurs  (a)  locally,  by 
closure  of  the  arteries  going  to  a  part  (as  by  ligature,  throm- 
bosis, embolism,  or  by  their  being  cut),  or  by  a  hindrance  to 
the  flow  of  blood,  due  to  obstacles  in  the  veins ;  the  consequence 
may  be  local,  or  it  may  even  be  general,  death,  if  the  disturb- 
ance of  circulation  affect  the  principal  vascular  trunks ;  (6) 
generally^  by  a  positive  pressure  in  the  thorax  (p.  67),  or  by 
an  arrest  of  the  heart;  this  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
injury  or  defective  nutrition  (atrophy)  of  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  of  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  coronary  arteries, 
of  powerful  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  of  the  vagi, 
or  of  defective  supply  of  oxygen.  A  cessation  of  the  circula- 
tion is  conceivable  in  consequence  of  the  cardiac  movements 
being  completely  ineffective^  e.g.  by  an  injury  to,  or  inefficiency 
of,  the  cardiac  valves.  3.  By  a  hindrance  to  the  absorption 
and  retention  of  oxygen  by  the  blood.  To  this  category 
belong  all  the  influences  mentioned  at  page  158,  which  lead 
to  suffocation,  of  which  some,  viz.  the  cessation  of  the 
active  movements  of  respiration,  must  now  be  examined 
more  closely.  The  following  circumstances  lead  to  this:  a. 
Paralysis  of  tlie  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongativ, 
due  either  to  injury  or  destruction  (e.g.  by  apoplexy) ;  defective 
supply  of  blood  or  of  oxygen  due  to  circumstances  which 
have  already  been  mentioned ;   lastly,  the  action  of  paralysing 
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poisons  (such  as  chloroform).  &.  Impediments  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  nerves  supplying  the  respiratory  muscles^ 
e.g.  section  or  compression  of  the  phrenic  nerves  and  poisoning 
by  curare,  c.  Paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm,  d.  Tetanus  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  as  by 
strychnia-poisoning,  or  by  irritation  of  the  vagi.  6.  Mechanical 
hindrances  to  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  as  pressure.— 4.  By 
expvlsion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  (poisoning  by  carbonic 
oxide),  or  by  a  consumption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  (by 
means  of  reducing  agents). 

III.  Very  little  is  yet  known  concerning  the  circumstances 
required  for  the  oxidation-processes  of  the  body.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  231),  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body 
is  indispensable  to  life.  Great  or,  at  any  rate,  continuous  rises 
and  depressions  of  the  temperature  (heating  or  cooling  with 
simultaneous  abolition  of  the  means  of  heat-regulation)  lead 
to  death.  Possibly  there  are  poisons  which,  like  those  which 
prevent  putrefaction,  render  processes  of  oxidation  impossible. 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  pathological  science  to  inves- 
tigate the  modes  in  which  diseases,  injuries,  and  abnormal 
external  circumstances,  occasion  death.  Death  from  old  age  is 
usually  designated  as  the  physiological  ^  or  natural '  mode  of 
death ;  this  is  a  mode  of  death  of  which  the  proximate  cause 
is  unknown,  but  of  which  the  remote  causes  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  diminished  capacity  for  action  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  and  which  is  partly  due  to  atrophy,  partly  to 
d^^neration. 

After  the  phenomena  of '  rigor  mortis '  have  passed  away,  the  dead  body 
falls  a  prey  to  putrefaction^  unless  this  be  prevented  by  very  rapid  desicca- 
tion or  by  the  use  of  agents  which  oppose  putrefaction.  Putrefaction,  con- 
cerning which  little  is  yet  known,  consists  in  a  slow  oxidation  of  the  oiganic 
constituents,  brought  about  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  under  the  influence  of 
a  ferment;  such  as  vibrios  must  probably  be  considered  (Pasteur). 

The  marks  of  post-mortem  hvidity  (suggilations,  livores)  are  precursors 
of  putrefaction,  which,  in  addition  to  cadaveric  rigidity,  afford  an  almost 
certain  proof  of  death  :  these  marks  are  occasioned  by  the  blood-colouring 
matter  diffusing  out  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  first  into  the  serum,  and  after- 
wards into  the  fluids  moistening  the  arterial  walls,  the  parenchyma  of 
organs  and  the  skin. 
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Appendix  to  the  Mechanism  of  Respiration  (p.  170), 

Tfls  introductory  passages  concerned  in  respiration  are  the  nasal  apertares, 
the  pharyngo-nasal  cavitj,  the  laiynz,  and  the  trachea.  Respiration  by  the 
mouth,  although  frequently  voluntary,  as  a  rule  merely  serves  to  replace 
that  by  the  nose,  when  the  passages  of  the  latter  are  from  any  cause 
obstructed.  The  above-mentioned  channels  in  part  subserve  the  purposes 
of  respiration  by  means  of  suitable  arrangements  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, and  in  part  are  the  seat  of  certain  movements  which  are  induced  in 
them  by  the  motions  of  respiration.  The  inspired  air,  in  passing  along  them 
to  the  lungs,  is  warmed,  and  deprived,  by  contact  with  the  walls,  of  the 
coarser  solid  impurities  which  it  may  contain.  These  particles,  as  well  as 
superfluous  mucus,  &c.,  are  driven  outwards  by  the  waving  cilia  which  are 
present  on  nearly  every  portion  of  the  walls. 

The  larynx  further  possesses  in  the  vocal  cords  an  apparatus  for  prevent- 
ing  the  entrance  into  the  trachea  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  saliva,  small 
portions  of  food,  &c,  as  well  as  of  certain  irritating  gases ;  for  every 
stimulus  causes  reflex  closure  of  the  glottis.  If  the  glottidean  muscles  be 
paralysed  by  section  of  the  vagi,  or  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
vagi,  such  foreign  bodies  gain  entrance  into  the  lungs  easily,  and  induce 
fatal  inflammationa  (Traube). 

The  expulsion  of  foreign  particles  which  have  either  found  their  way 
into  the  respiratory  passages,  or  have  arisen  there  as  pathological  products 
(mucus),  is  brought  about  by  the  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  they  cause,  and  which  induces,  in  a  reflex  manner,  an  explosive  ex- 
piratory blast  of  lur,  by  which  they  are  driven  out.  Such  explosive  expira- 
tion is  called  meezing  when  the  nasal  cavities  are  concerned,  and  coughing 
when  the  irritant  is  in  the  larynx.  Each  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  bursting  open  of  a  closed  aperture,  which  in  sneezing^ 
is  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  velum  palati  to  the  pharyngeal  wall,  and 
in  coughing  by  the  apposed  vocal  cords.  Coughing  may  be  induced  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  any  portion  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  vocal  cords  to  Uie  alveoli,  but  it  is 
especially  violent  when  the  irritant  is  applied  at  the  larynx,  or  at  the  place 
of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  below  (Nothnagel).    The  sensory  nerves  im- 
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plicated  in  the  reflex  act  of  aneenng  axe  the  tiigemiiial  nerre,  and  poanblj 
alao  tlie  olfactory  nenre,  and  in  coughing  probably  the  superior  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  yagi  espedally.  Coughing  may  also  be  Toluntaxy.  It  is 
quite  poenble  that  the  bronchial  muscles  referred  to  previously  (p.  161)  may 
assist  in  expelling  mucus,  &c  from  the  finer  bronchial  tubes. 

Expired  air  may  be  used  vdkmtarOy  tcx  purposes  dmilar  to  those  just 
discussed.  For  example,  mucus  may  be  driven  from  the  nose,  the  nostrils 
being  Toluntarily  compressed  from  without  in  the  process  of  what  is  called 
'blowing  the  nose ; '  or  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauoeSt  which  is  nar- 
rowed by  muscular  action,  as  in  '  clearing  the  throat'  Fluids  which  it  is 
desired  to  keep  in  the  throat  for  some  time  without  swallowing  ar?  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  the  air-passages  by  keeping  upastream  of  exjdred 
air,  which,  as  it  escapes  through  the  fluid  in  bubbles,  causes  the  character- 
istic noise  of '  gargling.'  Warm  and  moist  air  exj^red  through  the  widely- 
opened  mouth  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and  mdstening. 
Finally,  vocal  cords,  uvula,  tongue,  lips^  or  any  of  the  other  apparatuses  <oi 
the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  vocalising,  may  be  set  in  sonoioua  vibiatioii, 
as  in  'singing,' ' speaking,'  'blowing.'  (Voice  and  speech  axe  A\mt:^^atA  in 
Ohi^pter  Vm.) 

If  the  glottis  be  closed  after  a  deep  inspiratkm,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  then  powerfolly  contracted,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  become 
•strongly  compressed,  and  such  pressure  may  aid  in  the  expnlnon  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  abdominal  organs— xectum,  utenu^  and  bladder 
{abdominal  pressure)* 
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Page  86. 

According  to  more  recent  researches  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow), 
protagon  must  be  regarded  as  a  combination  in  which  lecithin  is  contained 
in  addition  to  cerebrin.  Cerebrin  (W.  Miiller),  Ci^II^jNOs  (P),  is  aglucoside, 
and  exhibits  the  property,  ascribed  to  protagon,  of  swelling  up  on  the  addi* 
lion  of  water.  When  decomposed  by  means  of  mineral  acids  it  yields,  in 
addition  to  other,  as  yet  uninvestigated,  products,  a  body  of  the  sugar-group 
which  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left 


Page  73. 

The  hypothesis  given  in  the  text,  in  consequence  especially  of  researches 
on  certain  poisons,  now  appears  to  have  become  as  untenable  as  the  older 
view,  according  to  which  there  exist  in  the  heart,  and  particularly  in  the 
auricles,  inhibitory  centres  in  connection  with  the  vagus,  but  possessing  a 
tonus  of  their  ovm.  There  are  certain  poisons,  of  which  muscarine  is  the 
chief,  which  induce,  even  after  section  of  the  vagi,  a  stand-still  of  the  heart 
in  diastole,  during  which  condition  every  stimulus  is  followed  by  a  single  con- 
traction. Atropia,  on  the  contrary,  causes  the  heart  to  beat  more  quickly, 
and  interferes  in  the  results  of  vagus-irritation  and  in  the  action  of  muscarine. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  these  efiects  as  due  to  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the 
inhibitory  vagus-endings ;  for  nicotine  (which  operates  like  atiopia,  except 
at  the  onset,  when  its  action  seems  to  be  the  reverse)  does  not  prevent  the 
stand-still  due  to  muscarine,  and  therefore  paralyses  portions  of  the  nerve 
nearer  to  the  centre  than  those  acted  on  by  atropia.  The  portions  cf  the 
nerve  in  the*  latter  case  are  probably  the  vagus-ending,  while  muscarine 
and  atropia  act  upon  the  ganglionic  inhibitory  apparatus  (Schmiedeberg, 
Bobm). 

Hence  Stannius's  experiment  would  have  to  be  explained  by  assuming 
that,  after  the  separation  of  the  sinus-ganglion,  the  inhibitory  centres  in  the 
whole  separated  portion  (auricles  and  ventricles)  overcome  the  motor  centra, 
while  in  the  ventricle  by  itself  the  latter  kind  only  are  present  (von  Bezold). 
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That  the  vagus  contra  accelerating  as  well  as  inhibitory  fibres  U 
established  by  this  fact,  among  others,  that  in  poisoning  by  atropia  irritation 
of  the  yagus  causes  the  heart  to  beat  more  quickly  (Schmiedeberg). 


Page  111. 

According  to  later  researches  (Heidenhain),  easily  recognisable  sub- 
stances which  pass  into  the  urine,  such  as  sulph-indigotate  of  sodium,  do  not 
appear  in  the  capsules  and  in  the  straight  uriniferous  tubules,  but  only  in  the 
couToluted  tubules,  after  they  have  been  injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  Thi^ 
shows  that  the  capsules  effect  the  separation  of  water  alone,  and  perhaps 
also  of  salts,  the  specific  constituents  of  the  urine  being  secreted  from  the 
blood  by  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  This  circumstance  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  Bowman  against  that  of  Ludwig  concerning  the  secretion 
of  urine,  as  does  also  the  observation  of  von  Wittic^,  referred  to  in  the  text, 
respecting  the  kidneys  of  birds,  which  observation  may  be  confirmed  in  the 
case  of  mammalia  after  the  injection  of  sodium  urate.  Additional  impor- 
tance must  be  attached  to  these  facts,  since,  after  the  functions  of  the  capsule 
have  been  abolished  by  cauterising  the  cortex,  the  tubuli  stiU  take  up 
colouring  matter,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  deficient  supply  of 
water,  remain  in  them  (Heidenhain). 
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Anelectrotonus,  326 

Angelic  acid,  16 

Anhydrides  of  sugar,  20 

Anisic  acid,  17 

Ankle-joint,  relation  of,  to  the  erect 
posture,  29S 

Antagonism  of  muscles,  289 

Aphasia,  613 

Apnosa,  270 

Arachidic  acid,  13 

Area  vasculosa,  552 

Arterial  system,  systemic,  55 ;  pulmo- 
nary, 55  ;  development  of,  553,  560 

Articulate  sounds,  classified,  311 

Ascending  and  descending  currents* 
effects  of,  on  nerves,  328 

Asphyxia,  170,  171;  definition  of,  173 

Aspirates  (see  Ck)n8onants),  315 

Aspiration  of  the  thorax,  ^6 ;  its  in- 
fluence on  the  circulation  of  lymph, 
136 

Assimilation,  37 ;  chief  processes  of,  184 ; 
seat  of,  185 

Associating  fibres,  492 

Astigmatism,  382 

Atmospheric  air,  composition  of,  149 

Atmospheric  pressure,  part  played  by, 
in  respiration,  159 


P  P 


1TB 
AtrtqiuiL,  action  of.  upon  lecommodatioD, 

S72 ;  octioD  of,  on  pupil,  375 
Auditory  eirrhi,  487 
Anditory  noire.  360,  49S 
Automatic  rhjrthDiical  coQtnctioiu,  72 
Aatomittivm,  467,  470 
Azit^lindcc,  321 


BARBirnRIC  acid,  23 
BauToiu,  311 
Baata,  444  <f  leq. 
'  Belegiellen '  of  gaatiio  gluidj!,  99 
Benzoic  acid,  17 


if  the  ejs,  366 

a  milk,  123 


o\.  17 


„     ii,J3 

its  secretioa,  102 ;  ita  n*e  ii 
I,  105 


Bili<7&nin,  29 
Bilifascin,  29 

Biliphaein,  28 

Bilipruin,  29 

Bilirubin,  28 ;  itsderiTatiTea, : 

Biliverdin,  29 

Birtii,  565 

Bladder,  ciiangei  which  the  orine  ander> 

goeiin  tbe,  US 
BlaModerm,  laye™  of  the,  M9 ;  diflbrmt 

viowB  as  to,  683 
BlooJ,  3a  ;  colonred  corpUKles  of  thp. 
39;   colourloM,  42;   compwilion   uf 
coloured  corpuscles  of,  40;  composi- 
tion  of  colourlesB  corpuscles  of,  42; 
pliiima  of,  42 ;  chemieiv!  composition 
of  plaamn  of,  SO  ;  arterial  nnd  vanous 
Toriftiea  of.  48 ;  Rases  of,  43 ;  acidi- 
ficatioQ  of,  51  ;  duoxjgonation  of.  S I ; 
(juantity  ))f,  in  the  body,  49;  cirtu- 
lation  oftlie,  SI 
BIood-crjHtnls,  41 
Blood.Tesscls,  innervation  of,  75 
Borncic  acid,  action  of,  on  the  coloured 

blood-corpusclos,  40 
Branchial  arcbes,  557 
—  clefts,  5i7 

'  Bruit  musculairo,'  260,  267 
Buraie  mucosae,  fluids  of,  92 
Hutter,  12* 
ISuttiTrmilli,  12* 
llufylnctic  ncid,  U 
llutyno  acid,  13;  its  oiidatioD,  2 


CALABAR  BEAN-.nction  of,  upon  tlio 
nccommoihitiuii  ottho  eyoandupoii 
the  iris.  375  /  -         i 

Cfilorifimrion  of  the  blood  at  death,  51 


cn. 

Caprylic acid,  IS 
Carbamide  or  nree,  22 
Caihohydmles,  IS ;  of  food,  in  nUtioa 

to  the  &ta  of  the  body,  195 
Carbon.  9 
Carbonic  acid,  14,  16;  its  ptweiue  ia 

the  blood,  47 ;  its  formation  id  mw- 

cle,  250 
Cardinal  points  ol 

CasMD,  38  ;  itt  preeem 

Cateleetrotonus,  325 

Cellnlosf,  20 

Central  nerrooB  organs,  487 

Centrifugal  chains,  6 

Ctmtripetal  chains,  6 

CereaU,  coosidered  as  uttclefl  of  £et, 

ie« 

Cerebellam,  509 
Cerebral  vetieleB,  the,  558 
Cerebrin,  575 

/Cerebrum,  cortex  of,  510 ;  proofs  (hat 
it  is  the  seat  of  psychical  uciivity, 
filO;  efibets  of  electrical  stimulMion 
of,  614 
Cerumen,  t19 
Chains,  centrifugal,  8 

—  centripetal,  6 

—  liberating.  S 

Check-mechanism  of  joints,  293 
Chemical  coustituenta  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, 40  ;  of  colourless  blood-cor- 
pusclES,  42  ;  of  the  plasma  or  Ijqnor 
sanguinis,  42:  of  llie   bloiid.  60  ;     of 


;    of  c. 


ilagmou. 


tissues,  91  ;  of  connectite  t .  .... 

of  Hj-novia,  92;  of  the  fluids  of 
fcuiMe  mucosie,  synovial  sh  eat  lies, 
92  ;  of  saliva,  94  ;  of  gastric  juicfs, 
99;  of  bile.  102;  of  pancreatii' juie.', 
107;  of  coagulated  beef-mnscle,  211 
Chenocbolic  acid,  16 


Chias 


nrraneemcnt  of  fibres  ii 
Chiti     "- 


417 


.37 
Chlorine,  9 
Chlorobcnznic  aci 
Cholepjirhin.  28 
Cholet«lin,29 
Cholioadd.  16 

Choline.' or  nmiri 
CholoiJic  Mid,  1( 
Chomirin.  30 
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Ciliated  cells,  285 ;  circnmstances  which 
influonco  moyement  of,  286 

Circles  of  division,  371 ;  of  sensibility 
in  the  skin,  463 

Circulation,  of  the  matter  of  the  organ- 
ism, 3 

—  velocity  of,  69 
Cirrhi,  auditory,  437 
Cloaca,  the,  558 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  50 
Cochlea,  structure  of  the,  438 ;  analysis 

of  compound  tones  by,  448 
Co-efficient  of  absorption,  43 ;  of  von- 

tilation,  165 
Coitus,  534,  544 
Colloids,  85 

Coloured  or  red  blood-corpuscles,  39 
Colouring  matters,  28 
Colourless  or  white  blood-corpuscles,  42 ; 

origin  of,  178 
Commissural  fibres,  492 
Complementary  air,  definition  of,  165 
Compounds,  chemical,  of  the  body,  10 
Conouction  by  nerves,  335 
Conductivity,  paths    of  more  or  less 

perfect,  in  cord,  480 
Coni'ugatc  focal  distances,  360 

—  foci,  360 

—  pianos,  303 

Consciousness,  7 ;  states  of,  472 
Consonance  and  dissonance,  444  et  seq. 
Consonants,  311,  314;  their  classifica- 
tion, 315 

Const^incy  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body,  185 

Contnictility,  muscular,  its  indepen- 
dence, 247 

Contraction,  wngle  muscular.  257; 
analysed,  257  ;  time  occupied  by,  how 
measured,  258;  'secondary,*  defined, 
260 ;  Pfliiger's  law  of,  327 

Contrast,  simultaneous,  402 

(.'Ontrasting  colours,  401 

Convulsions,  reflex,  479 

Copper,  its  occurrence  in  the  body,  9 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  functions  of,  507 

—  lutea,  540 

—  striata,  functions  of,  507 
Corrcfiponding  or  identical  points,  410, 

417 

Corti,  organ  of,  438 

Coughing,  573 

Cranial  nerves,  enumeration  and  func- 
tions of,  347 ;  origin  of,  405 

Cream,  124 

Creatine,  26 

Creatinine,  28 

Crotonic  acid,  16 

Crystiilloids,  85 

'  CurrenU  of  inclimtion '  defined,  278 ;  | 


weak,  defined,  272;  strong,  defined, 
272 

*  Cutaneous  currents,'  274 
Cyanamide,  26 
Qrstine,  25 

DAMPING^  of  the  resonators  in  the 
ear,  441 
Darwinian  theory,  the,  528 
Death,  569 

Decompositions  which  occot  in  the  living 

body,  2 
Definition  of  Physiology,  1 
Deglutition,  143 

*  Delomorphous '  cells  of  gastric  glands, 

99 
Deox}'genation  of  the  blood,  at  death, 

51 
Depressor  branch  of  the  vagus  (nerve  of 

Ludwig  and  Cyon),  79 
Development,  modifications  of,  536 
Dextrin,  20 
Diabetes  and  the  circumstances  which 

induce  it,  188 ;  centre  in  the  medulla 

oblongata,  lesion  of  which  induces, 

503 
Dialuric  acid,  23,  24 
Diapedesis,  81 

Diastole  of  auricles  and  ventricles,  57 
Difiusion,  in  relation  to  secretion,  85 ; 

in  relation  to  absorption,  130 
Digestion,    136;    chemistry    of,   137; 

mechanism  of,  142 
Diphthongs,  nature  of,  314 
Direction,  lines  of,  or  visual  rays,  368 
Disdiadasts,  239 
Distance  of  objects,   estimation   of,  by 

the  eye,  425 
Distribution  of  tlie  blood  in  the  body,  71 
I^lium  galea,  secretion  of,  12 
Doyhe,  prominence  of,  230 
Ductus  arteriosus,  560 
Dynamogenous  constituents  of  food,  224 
Dyslysin,  16 
I^pnoea,  172 

ECONOMY  of  the  organism,  the,  199 
Eggs,  considered  as  an  article  of 
diet,  195 
Elastin,  34 

Electric  currents  (a)  of  muscles,  270; 
negative  variation  of,  275;  electro- 
motive force  of,  273;  theories  to 
explain  the  occurrence  oC  276 

(5)  of  nerves,  338;  electromotive 
force  of,  338  ;  negative  variation  of, 
330  ;  theories  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of,  840 
Electromotive  force  (a)  of  muscular 
eorrent,  278 ;  of  nerve  cnrrent,  838 
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ElectarotonuB,  325 

Embryo,  rudiment  of  the,  647 

Emigration  of  blood-corpuscles,  81 

Emmetropic  eye,  the,  376 

Emydin,  36 

Encephalon,  491 

Endosmose,  85 

Endosmotic  force,  85 

Energies  of  the  body,  the,  215 

Energy,  potential,  of  the  body,  intro- 
duction of,  216  ;  kinetic,  217 ;  forms 
which  it  assumes  in  the  body,  4 ; 
expenditure  of,  in  body,  220 ;  compa- 
rison between  income  and  expenditure 
of,  221 ;  influence  of  conversion  o(  on 
the  exchanges  of  matter,  222 

—  -yielding  material  of  the  organism, 
2 

Entoptic  phenomena,  402 

Entotic  phenomena,  448 

Epiblast,  the,  549,  550 

Equator,  of  a  muscle,  272  ,*  of  the  eye 
defined,  404 

Equilibrium  of  the  body,  conditions  of 
the,  295 

Erect  posture,  the,  295 

Erection,  mechanism  of,  543 

Ethers  and  anhydrides,  18 

Eustachian  tube,  function  of  the,  433, 
436 

Exchanges  of  the  matter  of  the  organ- 
ism, 9,  190 

Excretions  defined,  83 

Exhaustion,  of  muscle,  249;  of  nerve, 
324 

Expenditure  of  tlie  organism,  198  ;  con- 
trasted with  its  income  and  stock, 
199 

Expiration,  mechanism  of,  163 

Explosives,  315 

Eye,  the,  354  ;  schema  of,  355 ;  forma- 
tion of  images  in,  358  ;  refracting 
media  of,  355;  indices  of  refraction 
of  refractive  media  of,  357 ;  cardinal 
points  of,  366 ;  accommodation  of,  372 
anomalies  and  peculiarities  of,  380 
illumination  of,  and  examination  of, 
liy  means  of  ophthalmoscope,  383 
movements  of,  403  ;  muscles  of,  407 
organs  which  protect,  426 


FACETTED  eyes  of  insects.  428 
Facial  (7th)  nerve,  349,  496 
Faeces,  evacuation  of,  146 
Falsetto  voice,  309 
Far,  its  presence  in  milk,  124 
Fatigue  or  exhaustion  of  muscle,  249, 

266 
Fats,  neutral,  constitution  of,  19;  their 


enumeration,  19 ;  their  decompontioD, 
19  ;  their  presence  in  milk,  122, 124; 
of  the  body,  whence  deriyed?  193 

Fatty  adds,  homologous  series  o^  13 

Fechner^8  formula,  517 

Ferments,  hydrolytic,  35 

FemeCs  views  on  the  state  of  the  car- 
bonic  acid  of  the  blood,  47 

Fertility,  530 

Fibrin,  33,  50 

Fibroin,  35 

Field  of  vision,  395 

Filtration,  influence  of,  in  secretion,  84; 
influence  of  in  absorption,  130 

Flesh,  as  an  article  of  diet,  195 

Fluids  of  cavities,  91 

Fluorescence,  382 

Fluorine,  9 

Food,  organic  constituents  of,  2 ;  inor- 
ganic constituents  of,  3 ;  defined,  190; 
classified,  191,  224 

Foramen  ovale,  the,  560 

Formic  acid,  13 

Friction,  internal,  of  liquids,  61  (foot- 
note) ;  of  air,  in  bronchial  tubes,  166 

Fundus  of  the  eye,  image  of,  how  ob- 
tained, 384 


GANGLIA,  at  the  base  of  the  brab, 
relation  of  the,  494 ;  functions  of, 

504 ;  S}TTipathetic,  522 
Gangliou-ccUs,  467;  properties  of,  468 

et   seq. ;    summary     of    hypothetical 

properties  of,  473  ;  conditions  of  the 

acti^^ty  of,  474 
Gaseous  exchanges  of  the  body.  156 
Gases,  classified  in  respect  to  their  action 

on  respiration.  174;  of  the  blood,  43 
Gastric-juice,    97 ;     the   glands   which 

secrete   it.    99  ;    influence  of  nerves 

upon  secretion  of,  100 
Gelatiginous  substance,  90 
Gelatin  or  Glutin,  34 
Germinal  area,  548 

—  epithelium,  561 

—  spot,  532 

—  vesicle,  532,  547 

Glands,  definition  of,  88 ;  classification 

of,  88 
Glandular  secretions,  92 
Globulin.  33,  42 
Glomerulus  of  kidney,  112 
Glosso-pharyngeal  (9th)  nerve,  350,  496 
Glucosides,  20 
Glutin  or  gelatin,  34 
Glyceric  acid,  25 

—  ethers,  19 
Glycerin,  17.  10 
Glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  19 
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Glyoo-bensoic  (hippuric)  acid,  25 

Glycocholic  acid,  26 

Glycocine,  24 

Glycogen,  20;  how  prepared,  186; 
action  of  ferments  on,  187;  whence 
derived,  188  ;  destination  of,  188 

Glycollic  acid,  its  formula,  14 

—  acids,  series  of,  14 
Grape-sugar,  17 

Grey  substance  of  brain,  chemical  com- 
position of,  469 
Growth,  568 
Gnanidine,  22 
Guanine,  28 
Guano-^llic  acid,  16 
Gum,  20 
Gustatory  bulbs,  455 

—  sensations,  466 


HiEMATIN,  29,  4.1 
Hsematoidin,  28,  41 
Ilsemin,  41 
Ilsemochromogen,  41 
Hsemodromometer,  the,  of  Tolkmann, 

70 
Hiemoglobin,  36,  40 
Harmony  of  musical  sounds,  444 
'  Hauptzellai  *  of  gastric  glands,  90 
Hearing,  the  organ  of,  429 ;  from  out- 
side, 447 ;  wiUi  both  ears,  449 
Heart,   56 ;    muscular    fibres    of,   56 ; 
rhythmical  movements  of,  57,  72,  77  ; 
valves  of,  58;  sounds  of,  60;   work 
done  by,   64;     innervation    of,    72; 
development  of,  552,  559 
Heat,  development  of,  in  the  body,  218, 
226;  absolute  amount  of,  generated 
in  the  unit  of  time  by  unit  weight  of 
any  organ,  226 ;  whether  controlled 
by  nervous  system,   227 ;  losses  of, 
228;  arrangements  concerned  in  regu- 
lating,    233 ;     development    of,    in 
muscle,  268 ;  how  measured,  269 ;  de- 
velopment of,   during  rigor,  269  ;  of 
combustion    of    various     proximate 
principles,  217 
Heat-unit,  4 

Hemiopia,  explanation  of,  417 
Hepatic  artery,  influence  of  blood  of,  on 

secretion  of  the  bile,  103 
—  lobule,  structure  of,  102 
Hermann's  *  inogene  *  theory  of  the  mus- 
cular economy,  253 
Hip-joint,  mechanism  of  the,  298,  297 
Hippuric  acid,  25 
Homo-thermous,      or      warm-blooded, 

animals,  228 
Horopter,  the,  411 
•  Hubhohe;  defined,  262 


Hunger,  197 

Hyalin,  37 

Hybemating  animals,  234;  peculiaritj 

of  muscular  current  in,  274 
Hydro-bilirubin,  29 
Hydrochloric  acid,  12 ;  presence  of,  in 

gastric  juice,  97 
Hydrogen,  10;  peroxide  of,  12 
Hydrolytic  decompositions,  2,  10,  80 
—  fermtnts,  34 
Hyocholic  acid,  16 
Hyodyslysin,  16 
Hypermetropia,  377 
Hypoblast,  the,  549,  554 
Hypoglossal  (12th)  nerve,  353,  496 
Hypoxanthine,  27 


ICTTHIN,  36 
Icthydin,  36 
Idio-muscular  contractions,  262 
Hlumination  of  the  eye,  383 
Images,   formation  of,   358 ;   real  and 
virtual,  360 ;  formation  of,  on  retina 
when  the  eye  is  passive,  370 ;  sub- 
jective, 400 ;  persistent  or  after-,  400 
Impregnation,  533,  545 
Income  and  expenditure,  of  the  blood, 

149;  of  the  body,  199 
Index  of  refraction  of  the  ocular  media, 

357 
Ingestion  of  food,  196;  effects  of  ex- 
cessive, 200,  210;  effects  of  insuffi- 
cient, 206 
Inhibitory  centres,  78,  481 
—  nerves  of  heart,  73  ;  of  respiration, 

167 
Innervation  of  heart,  72 
Inogene  substance,  253 
Inosinic  acid,  28 
Inosite,  18 

Inspiration,  mechanism  of,  162 
Inter-central  nerve  fibres,  346 
Intestinal  juice,  108 
Intestines,  changes  which  food  under- 
goes in,  139;  developmentof  the,559 
Intra-cardiac  nerve  centres,  72 
Iris,  377;   fibres  of,  377;    supply  of 
nerves  to,   378 ;   effect  of  irritating 
optic  nerve  on,  378 ;  action  of  atropia 
and  Calabar  bean  on,  375 
Iron,  9 

Irradiation,  401 

Irritability,  (a)  muscular,  247;  &cts 
proving  indeptndence  of,  274 ;  varia- 
tion of,  248;  circumstances  whidv 
lead  to  its  diminution,  249 ;  means  of 
restoring,  249. 
(b)  neryous,  323;  effects  of  elec* 
ical  currents  upon,  325 
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JOINTS,  daanficaUoii  of,  201 


K: 


EBATIN,84 


^    Kidney,  stroctnre  of  Uie,  112; 

derelopment  of  the,  561 
'Kineflogeaocui'  constitoexito  of  food, 

224 
Kinetic  energy,  of  the  body,  14 
'Knde-jmnt,  mechanism  of  the,  294,  298 
KroMt^s  ooxpnBdes,  467 
Knmise,  125 
Kymognphion,  Lodwig^o,   Fid^B  ^aod 

HjLzey*8,  65 
Kynoretic  add,  28 


LAOHBYHAL  apparatus,  the,  427 
I    Lacteals,  129 

Lactic  add,  14 

Lake-coloi^ed  blood,  40, 48 

Laxynz,  805 ;  consdtnent  paxts  of  the, 
805;  muscles  of  the,  806;  nerves  of 
tbe,  807 ;  observations  on,  how  con- 
ducted, 809 ;  relation  of  development 
of,  to  sexual  powers,  811 

Latent  period,  257 

Laughing,  167 

Laurostearic  add,  13 

Lead,  occurrence  of,  in  body,  0 

Ledthin,  21 ;  presence  of  in  milk,  122; 
in  brain,  469  ;  in  the  ovum,  632 

Lenses,  optical,  properties  of,  368 

Leucic  acid,  14 

Leucin,  25 

Liberating  apparatus,  the,  319 

—  chains,  6 

—  force,  definition  of,  6 
Liberation,   of  the  movements  of  the 

digestive  apparatus,  146 ;  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  166;  of  mus- 
cular activity,  247 

♦Lift,  the'  C  Hiibhohe'),  262 

Liminal  intensity,  519 

Lines  of  separation,  411 

Liquor  amnii,  555 

—  sanguinis,  42 

'  Listing's '  law,  405 

Lithofellic  acid,  14 

Liver,  lobules  of,  102 ;  development  of, 

554 
Losses  of  the  body,  enumeration  of  the 

various  necessary,  and  their  reparation 

by  food,  202 
Lungs,  development  of  the,  554 
•  Luxus-consumption,*  definition  of  the 

term,  213 


Lymph,  186 ;  pEessim  viidsr  whidi  it 
circulates,  185;  the  forces  eoncenied 
in  its  dnniliition,  186 

lymph-cells,  184, 186 

I^rm^-sacs,  129 

Lymph-s|iaees,  128 

Lymphatic  glands,  184 

—  vessels.  128 


MAGNESIUM,  9 
MagniQrinfir    power    oC    optiesl 

instmmeiits,  898 
HiBgnitnde  of  olgects,  sstiiiiatum  6(  hj 

the  eye^  426 
Halonic  add,  16 

Malpig^iiaa  bodies  of  Ipdasif,  112 
Manganese,  9 
Mari^^c  add,  18 
Marrow  of  bone,  atmetnie  o^  and  fs- 

lafcion  0%  to  blpod^^ootpoaeles^  179  ^ 
Mastieation,  142 ;  nerres  oonosmed  In* 

148;  nerve   centre    presidiiig  otv 

morements  of,  608 
Material  exchanges  of  the  orgamsm,  8 
Mean  temperatnre  of  aniiul  bodies, 

228,  231 ;  arrangements  ooneetned  in 

maintenance  of^  281 ;  ftnetoatioBS  in, 

288 
Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  4,  220 

—  work  of  musde,  256 ;  usual  ezprenon 
of,  256 

Mechanism  of  the  skeleton,  289 
Medulla  oblongata,  497  ;  various  centres 

in,  498 
Medullary  folds,  549, 550 

—  sheath  of  nerve  fibres,  321 

—  tube,  the,  560,  668 
Meibomian  glands,  secretion  of,  121 
Melanin,  29 

Membrana  basilaris,  438 

—  tectoria,  438,  444 

—  tympani,  431;  action  of  tensor  tym- 
pani  upon,  432 ;  vibration  of,  with 
the  harmonic  overtones  of  the  exdting 
tone,  443 

Membrane  of  Keissner,  438 

Menstruation,  589 

Mesoblast,  the,  549,  551 

Metamorphosis, '^progressive  and  retzo- 
grade,  37 ;  of  insects,  536 

Methylamine,  21 

Methyl-guanidine,  26 

Methyluramine,  22 

Milk,  121 ;  physical  proporties  of^ 
122;  secretion  of,  123;  drcumstances 
which  aflfect  secretion  of,  124 ;  amomit 
of,  126 ;  considered  as  an  artide  of 
diet,  195 
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MIL 

Milk-sugar,  18, 122,  123 

Mind,  definition  of,  7 

Motor  ocnli  (3rd)  nerve,  347;   effects 

which  follow  division  of,  848;  origin 

of,  495 
Motor  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  353 
Movable  joints,  290 
Movements,  of  the  body,  236 ;  voluntary 

and  involuntary,   296;    compulsory, 

505 
Mucin,  34  ;  presence  in  the  nuclei  of 

blood-corpuscles,  42 ;  occurrence  of, 

in  saliva,  93 
Mucus,  92 
Muller*8  duct,  561 
Muscle, 

A.  striated — structure  of,  238 ;  termi- 
nations of  nerves  in,  239 ;  chemical 
constituents  of,  240 ;  different  condi- 
tions of,  242 ;  tone  of,  487 ;  mechanical 
properties  of,  when  in  a  state  of  rest, 
242 ;  exchanges  of  mntter  in,  when 
in  a  state  of  rest,  243 ;  the  various 
kinds  of  rigor  of,  244;  essential 
nature  of  the  process  of  rigor  of,  245 ; 
nature  of  the  influences  wliich  occasion 
the  state  of  activity  of,  247 ;  stimuli 
to  the  contraction  of,  classified,  248 ; 
circumstances  which  affect  the  action 
of  stimuli  of,  248 ;  chemical  processes 
which  occur  in,  250;  theories  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  contraction  of,  251 ; 
changes  in  the  form  of  contracting, 
256 ;  amount  of  work  done  by  con- 
tracting. 262,  267;  thermic  pheno- 
mena of,  268;  electrical  phenomena 
of,  270;  hypotheses  to  explain  tlie 
latter,  276 

B.  Unstriped,  281 
Muscle>curve,  257 

—  plasma,  240 

—  prisms,  238 

—  tubes,  or  fibres,  238 

Muscular  cun^nt,  the,  270;  demon- 
stration of,  271 ;  'negative  defiection' 
of,  275  ;  theories  to  explain  occurrence 
of,  276 

Muscular  fatigue,  or  exhaustion,  249: 
influence  of,  on  the  absolute  force  of 
muscle,  260 

Muscular  flbrcs  of  heart,  56 

—  murmur.  260,  267 

—  sense,  the,  465 

Myopia,  376 ;  correction  of,  by  glasses, 

377 
Myosin,  34,  240 
Myotics,  doflnition  of,  380 
Myristic  acid,  13 


OBO 

NATURAL  selection,  529 
*  Near  point  *  and  *  far  point.'  376 

Negative  deflection,  of  muscular  current, 
275 ;  wave  of,  276 

Nerve-fibres,  medullatcd  and  non-medul- 
lated,  321 ;  classification  of,  according 
to  functions,  348 ;  centripetal,  centri- 
fugal and  inter-central,  343  ;  mode  of 
determining  function  of,  346 

Nerves,  structure  of,  821;  chemical 
constituents  of,  322;  various  condi- 
tions of,  322  ;  irritability  of,  328 ; 
circumstances  affecting  irritability  of, 
328;  electrical  stimuli  of,  326; 
chemical  stimuli  of,  331 ;  thermal 
stimuli  of,  331 ;  mechanical  stimuli  of, 
332 ;  natural  stimuli  of,  332 ;  centri- 
fugal and  centripetal,  333;  conduction 
by,  336 ;  determination  of  rapidity  of 
conduction  of,  336 ;  resistance  of,  to 
passage  of  electricity,  337;  inhibitory, 
of  heart,  73 ;  secretory,  89, 95  ;  vaso- 
motor, 75 ;  trophic,  90 

Nervous  activity,  theories  concerning, 
342 

—  system,  infiuence  of,  upon  conversion 
of  potential  into  kinetic  eneigy,  4; 
infiuence  of  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  72;  classification  of  the 
organs  of,  into  five  groups,  317 

*Nervus  depressor'  of  Ludwig  and 
Cyon,  70 

Neurilemma,  321 

Neurine  or  choline,  21 

Nitrogen,  10 ;  presence  of,  in  the  blood,. 
48 

*NoBudVitaVl67 

*  Non-polarisable  electrodes,'  employed 
in  researches  in  animal  electricity, 
271 


OECOID,  the.  40 
(Enanthylic  acid,  13 
Oleic  acid,  16 

—  acids,  series  of,  16 
OlfjEictory  mucous  membrane,  452 

—  nerve,  347 ;  origin  of,  495 

—  organ,  the,  451 
Omphalo-mesoraic    arteries  and    vein 

553 
Ophthalmometer,  the,  358 
Ophthalmoscope  (Ilelmholtz  s),  383 
Optic  nerve,  347 ;  origin  of,  495 
Optometer,  the,  377 
Orpan  of  Corti,  438 

—  of  sight,  355  ct  scq, 

—  of  taste,  454 

Organic  constituents  of  food,  2 
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ORG 

Organs,  defiiution  of,  4 ;  of  work,  6 ;  of 
ULe  Mums,  355  et  »eq. 

Osmose,  85 

OaseoQS  tissae,  90 

Ossiciila  anditos,  434 

Otolith,  the,  437 

Orary,  derelopment  of  the,  580 

Oram,  the,  529  ;  formatioii  o^  538 

Oxalic  add,  15 

—  adds,  series  of,  15 

Oxalnric  add,  23 

Oxidation,  2 ;  decompositions  dependent 
upon,  2 

Oxy^n,  9 ;  presence  of^  in  the  blood, 
45;  tendon  of,  in  blood,  153;  con- 
sumption at,  by  the  human  bodj,  per 
hour,  156 

Osone,  9 ;  inquiry  into  presence  of,  in 
blood,  437 


PACINIAN  corpuscles,  457 

X      Palmitic  acid,  13 

Pancreas,  development  of  the,  554 

Pancreatic  juice,  106;  secretion  of,  107; 
influence  of  nerves  on,  108 

Pkurabanic  acid,  23 

Parenchymatous  tissues  and  their  secre- 
tions, 89 

Parthenogenesis,  529 

Pelargonic  acid,  13 

Pepsin,  97 

Peptones,  and  their  anhydrides,  31,  98 

Period  of  latent  eicitiition  of  muscle,  257 

Peristaltic  movements,  143  ;  of  oeso- 
phagos,  144;  of  stomach,  143;  of 
small  intestine,  146;  of  large  intestine, 
146;  central  nervous  organs  presiding 
over,  147;  arrested  by  a  low  tem- 
perature, 147  ;  inhibited  by  irritation 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  148 

Pfluger's  '  law  of  contraction,'  327 ; 
application  of  to  muscle,  330 

Pharyngeal  pLite,  the,  552 

Phosgene  gas,  syntliesis  of  urea  from, 
23 

Phosphoric  acid,  13;  salts  of,  13 

Phosphorus,  9 

Physiology,  definition  of,  1 ;  province 
of,  7 

Planes,  conjugate,  363  ;  principal,  363; 
equatorial,  404 

Plants,  relation  of,  to  matter  and  eneriry, 
and  to  animals,  3 

Plasma,  or  liquor,  sanguinis ;  chemical 
constituents  of.  42 ;  coagulation  of.  52 : 
the  fibrin-irenerators  contained  in,  52 

Plastic  constituents  of  food,  224 
Pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  the,  549 


Pneumogastrie  nerve,  S50,  496 

Pneumograph  of  Marey,  166 

PoikilothermonSk  or  cold-blooded,  ani- 
mals, 228 

Polarisation,  382;  of  electrode0,*871 

Portal  vein,  influence  of  blood  of,  on 
secretion  of  bile,  108 

Post-mortem  lividity,  571 

Potential  energy,  1 

Pressor  nerves,  79 

Pressure  of  the  blood,  63 ;  amount  o'', 
in  the  arteries  of  man,  63 ;  its  fluctua- 
tion in  the  arteries  occadons  the 
arterial  pulse,  63 ;  its  amount  in 
capillaries  and  veins,  66 

Primary  podtion  of  the  eye,  defined,  404 

Principal  ray,  or  lineof  direction, defined, 
360 

Processes  characteristic  of  living  bebgs, 
1 

Propionic  add,  1 3 

Protagon,  36,  469 

Proteids,  31 

Protoplasm,  236,  283 

Protoplasmic  structures,  283;  contrMc- 
tility  the  general  feature  of,  283; 
partial  contractions  exhibited  by, 
283 ;  stimuli  which  exdte,  284 

Proto- vertebrae,  551 

Psendoscope,  the,  423 

Psychical  processes,  510;  rapidity  of 
certain  simple,  516 

Psycho-physical  law,  517 

Ptyalin,  93 

Pubertv,  537 

Pulse,  64 ;  how  investigated,  65 ;  fre- 
quency of,  80 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  377  ;  influence  of  mus- 
cular fibres  of  iris  upon  the  size  <»:". 
377 ;  effect  of  irritation  of  cilio-spiinl 
region  of  the  cord  on,  378 ;  effect  of 
irritation  of  optic  nerve  on,  378  :  con- 
traction of,  follows  accommodation 
for  near  vision,  378  ;  contraction  <f. 
follows  an  inward  rotntion  of  the  evi- 
ball,  378;  dilafcition  of,  follows  powt-r- 
ful  irritation  of  sensory  nerves,  37'.*. 
and  violent  muscular  efforts,  379,  and 
occurs  during  dyspncca,  379  :  changrs 
in  size  of,  accompanying  pulse-beat  > 
and  respiration,  379;  action  of  various 
poisons  on,  380 ;  ceniro  presiding 
over,  503 
Purkiujcs  figures,  403 
Pylorus,  its  condition  during  digestion, 
145 


4  pADDRKHUNGSWaNKEL,'  406 
Xt     Reaction  of  the  blood,  39 
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BBF 

Keflex  action,  477 

Beflez  movemeots,  477 ;  orderly,  477 ; 

dieorderlj,  479;  inhibition  of,  482; 

influence  of  condition  of  the  blood 

upon,  483 
Befracting  mediii  of  the  eye,  855 
Region  of  distinct  vision,  376 
Be^lating  nerres,  74 
Beissner.  membrane  of,  438 
Bemak*s  ganglia,  73 
Beproduction,  forms  of,  529;    sexnal, 

632 
Besenre  air,  definition  of,  165 
Besidual  air,  definition  of,  165 
Beeonants  (see  Consonants),  315 
Besonators,  303,  314,  431 
Bespiration,   149 ;   chemistry  of,  150 ; 

mechanism  of,  158 ;  of  foreign  gases, 

174;  methods  need  in  the  study  of 

the  total  gas-exchanges  which  occur 

in,  158;  of  muscles,  243 
Bespiratory  air,  definition  of,  165 

—  movements,  muscles  concerned  in, 
162;  nerves  which  accelei^te,  167; 
nerves  which  inhibit,  167;  exciting 
cause  of,  168 

—  murmurs,  166 

—  secretions,  109 

Betractor  muscles  of  Miiller,  427 
Bhythm  of  the  respiratory  movements, 

166 
Bhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart,  72 ; 

circumstances  affecting,  77 
Bigor  of  muscle,  244 ;  essential  nature 

of,  245  ;  two  stages  of,  245 ;  chemical 

processes  which  occur  in,  252 

—  mortis,  571 
'Bitterns'  tetanus,  329 

Bods  and  cones,  the,  of  the  retina,  385; 

structure  of,  394 
Boots  of  spinal  nerves,  353 
BoammulUr's    organ,  or    Parovarium, 

562 
Bunning,  301 
But,  period  of,  533 


SACCULUS    and    utriculus,    nerrs- 
endings  in,  437 
Salicylic  acid,  17 
Saliva,  93 ;  varieties  of,  93 ;  influence 

of  nervous  system  on  secretion  of^  96 ; 

influence  of,  in  digestion,  138 
Sarcine,  or  hypoxanthine,  27 
Sarcolactic  acid,  14, 15 ;  formation  of,  in 

muscle,  241,  253 
Sarcosine,  26,  112 
Sarcosine-carbamic  acid,  112 
Sarcosino-sulphamic  acid,  112 


8PI 

Sarcous  elements,  238 

Schemii,  Weber^s,  of  the  circulation,  61; 
of  the  eye,  355;  of  the  ciystalline 
lens,  3Q^ ;  of  the  spinal  cora,  490 ; 
of  the  central  nervous  svstem,  512 

Schneiderian  membrane,  the,  451 

Sebaceous  secretion,  121 

Secondary  positions  of  the  eye,  405 

—  tetanus,  275 

Secretion,  83  ;  physical  processes  of,  84; 
chemical  processes  of,  86;  organs 
engaged  in,  87;  influence  of  nerves 
on,  88;  classification  of,  into  (1) 
parenchymatous  and  (2)  firee,  83,  84 ; 
evolution  of  heat  during,  87 

Secretory  nerves,  89,  95,  96,  343 

Segmentation,  534,  547 

Semen,  533 ;  formation  of  the,  641 ; 
movements  of  spermatozoa  in,  541 ; 
chemical  constituents  of,  542 

Semicircular  canals,  supposed  function 
of,  451 

Sensations,  common,  457 ;  tactile,  459 

Sericine,  34 

Serin,  25 

Serous  sacs,  1 28 

8eUchenow*s  centres,  481 

Sexual  intercourse,  544 

Sighing,  167 

Silicic  acid,  13 

Silicon,  9 

Sinus  terminalis,  353 

—  urogenitalis,  562 

—  venosiis,  560 
Sitting  posture,  the,  299 
Sleep,  518 

Smell,  sensations  of,  453 

Sneezing,  573 

Sobbing,  167 

Sodium,  9 

Somatopleure,  the,  551 

Sound,  conduction  of,  to  the  tympanic' 
cavity,  430;  conduction  of,  through 
the  tympanic  cavity,  434 ;  conduction 
of,    through    the    labyrinth,    435; 
intensity  of,  439 ;  pitch  of,  439 

'  Specific  enexgies,'  the  principle  of,  344 
eiteq. 

Speech  defined,  311 

Spermaceti,  constituents  of,  20 

Spermatocoids,  533 ;  in  their  relation  to 
cilia,  285  ^ 

Spherical  aberration,  380 

Spices,  use  of,  in  digestion,  191 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  350,  496 

—  cord,  475 ;  structure  of,  475  ;  paths 
of  conduction  of  in,  484;  conduction 
of  localised  sensory  impressions  by, 
485;  pressor  fibres  of,  485;  conduo- 
tion  of  painful  impressions  by,  486 
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SPI 


TUB 


conduction  of  involxintaiy  motOT  im- 
pulses by,  485  ;  schema  of,  490 

Spirometer  (Hutchinson's),  165 

Splanchnic  nerves,  76,  148 

Splanchnopleure,  the,  551 

Spleen,  plan  of  structure  of,  178 ;  results 
following  extirpation  of,  179 

Spontaneous    generation,    doctrine   of, 

527 
Stannius^s  experiment,  72,  575 
Starch,  20 
Starvation,  exchanges  of  the  matter  of 

the  body  during,  207 
Stearic  acid,  13 

Steann,  hydrolytic  decomposition  of;  3 
Stereoscope,  the,  422 
Stereoscopic  brilliancy,  424 

—  vision,  419 

fitimulafion,  rhythmical  and  tonic,  471 
Stimuli  for  muscle,  247 ;  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  248 

*  StoffVechsel  des  Organismus,'  3 
Stomach,   structure  of  glands  of,  09; 

changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in, 
138 ;  movements  of,  145 ;  development 
of  the,  559 

Stomata,  128 

Stroma  of  blood-corpuscles,  40 

*  Stromuhr,'  the,  of  Ludwig,  70 
Subjective  images,  400 

—  sensations  of  hearing,  448 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  96 
Succinic  acid,  15 

Succus  entericus,  108 

Sugar  of  milk,  18 

Sulphocyanides,  presence  of  in  saliva,  93 

Sulphur,  9 

Sulphuric  acid,  12 

Suprarenal  capsules,  plan  of  structure 

of,  178 
Swallowing,    143;    nerves   engaged   in, 

146 ;  centre  in  medulla  presiding  over 

movements  of,  503 
Sweat,  119  ;  secretion  of,  120  ;  function 

of  in  the  regulation  of  temperature, 

232 
Sympathetic  centres   and  nerves,  521 

ei  seq. 

—  vibmtion,  range  of,  441 
Synchondroses  and  symphyses,  289 
Synovia,  92,  292 

Systole  of  auricles  and  ventricles,  57 


TACHOMETER,  the,  of  Vierordt,  70 
Tactile  sensations,  459 
Taenia  solium,  development  of,  536 
Tartronic  (oxy-malonic)  acid,  27 
Tartronyl-amide,  27 
Tartronyl-cyanamide  (uric  acid),  27 


Taste,  organ  of,  455;  nerres  presiding 
over,  456 ;  terminal  organs  of  nerfos 
of,  455 ;  affection  of,  in  facial  palsy, 
455 

Taurine,  25,  125 

Taurine-carbamic  add,  112 

Taurocholic  acid,  26 

Tears,  126 

Telestereoscope,  of  Helmholtz,  423| 

Temperature,  of  the  body,  228 ;  variation 
of,  in  different  parts,  229  ;  mean,  and 
maintenance  of,  231  ;  fluctuations  in 
the  mean,  233;  post-mortem,  235; 
sensations  of,  464 ;  of  blood  of  p(»rtal 
and  hepatic  veins  contrasted,  104 ; 
effect  of,  on  cardiac  contractions,  77 ; 
on  nervous  irritability,  324 

Tenor-voice,  311 

Tension,  of  gases,  44 ;  of  the  gases  of 
the  blood,  151 ;  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood,  152  ;  of  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  162 ;  of 
the  gases  of  the  tissues,  155 ;  of  the 
carbonic  acii  of  the  lymph,  155 

Tertiary  positions  of  the  eye,  405,  406 

Testicle,  structure  of  the,  642 ;  develop- 
ment of  the,  561 

Tetanus,  260;  artificial  induction  oC 
261 ;  'secondary'  defined,  275 

Thalami  optici,  functions  oC  607 

Thaumatrope,  the,  explained,  400 

Thirst,  197 

Thiry*s  method  of  obtaining  pure  succus 
entericus,  108 

Thonicometer  of  Sibson,  165 

Thorax,  aspiration  of,  66 

Th\Tiius  gljvnd,  plan  of  structure  of,  178 

'  Timbre,'  or  quality,  of  musical  sounds, 
303,  440 

Tissues,  respiration  of,  155 

•Tone'  of  blood-vessels,  75;  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  79;  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles, 487 ;  of  involuntary  muscles, 
489  ;  of  arteries,  489  ;  of  sphincters, 
490 

Tones,  simple  and  compound,  302; 
prime,  303  ;  combinational,  differen- 
tial, and  summational,  440 

Tongue,  movements  of,  1 44 

Touch-bodies  of  Wagner  and  Meissner, 
458 

Transudations,  86  and  91 

Triacetyl,  19 

Trigeminal  (5th)  nerve,  348  ;  origin  oi, 
495 

Trimethylamin,  21 

Trochlear  (4th)  nerve,  348;  origin  of, 
495 

Trophic  nerves,  the.  343 

Tubuli  uriniferi,  112 
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^[^panic  caTitj,  conduction  of  aound 

in,  430 
—  membrane,  see  Membrana  tympani 
Tyroflin,  26 


UMBILICAL  coid,  the,  666 
—  duct,  the,  648 

—  vesicle,  the,  648 
Unit  of  heat,  4 
Urea,  22,  110 
Uric  acid,  22,  110 

Urinary  colouring  matters,  29,  110 

—  secretion,  109 ;  constituents  o^  110; 
apparatus  engaged  in,  112;  circum- 
stances affecting,  118;  influence  of 
nerrous  system  upon,  116 

UrobUin,  29 

Uses  of  muscles,  the,  286 

Uterus,  nerrous  supply  of  the,  666 

—  masculinus,  or  vesiada  prostatica, 
662 


YAGUS,  360 ;  inhibitory  influence  of, 
on  heart,  73 

Valerianic  acid,  13 

Valerolactic  acid,  14 

Valves  of  the  heart,  68 

Vascular  system,  development  o^  662 

Vasomotor  centre,  76,  602 

—  nerves,  76 ;  influence  oft  on  secretion, 
89 

Velocity  of  circulation,  69 

Ventricles  of  Morgagni,  function  of,  307 

Vertebral  column,  arrangement  of  arti- 
cular surfiices  (^,  207. 

Vibratory  sounds,  816 

Vision,  386  et  aeq ; 

Visual  angle,  368,  897 

Visual  rays,  368 

'  Vital  capacity '  of  the  lungs,  164 

*  Vital  force,'  1 


Vitelline,  36 

Vocal  coidsy  306 ;  movements  o^  in' the 

production  of  voice,  308 
Vocal  organs,  sounds  produced  by,  307 
Voice,  302 ;  production  of,  307 ;  falsetto, 

309 ;  compass  of  the,  310. 
Voluptuous  sensations,  466 
Vomiting,  mechanism  of,  148 
Vowels,  nature  of,  31 1 ;   analysis  of, 

812  and  314;   shape  of  the  buccal 

cavity  in  the    production  of,   318; 

synthesis  of,  314 


WALKING,  300 
Water.  12 

Wave  of  muscular  contraction,  261 ;  of 
negative  deflexion,  276  ^ 

*  Weak-currents,*  as  distinguished  froni 
•  strong-currents,*  272 

Wafer's  schema  of  the  circulation,  61 

Whey,  126 

White  substance  of  the  brain,  chemical 
composition  of^  468 

Wolffian  body,  the,  660 

—  canal,  the,  661,  660 
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